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CHAPTER  XLL 


Conquests  of  Justinian  in  the  West —  Character  and  first  Cam-* 
paigns  of  Belisariics.  —  He  invades  and  subdues  the  Vandal 
Kingdom  of  Africa.  —  His  Triumph.  —  TTie  Gothic  War^  — 
He  recovers  Sicily ^  Naples^  and  Rome.  —  Siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths.  —  Their  Retreat  and  Losses.  —  Surrender  of  Ravenna.  — 
Glory  of  Belisarius. — His  domestic  Shame  and  Misfortunes. 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne^  about  fifty  years  Jafttnian 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire^  the  kingdoms  of  the  inlSde** 
Goths  and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid^  and^  as  it  might  A.Dj»a. 
seem^  a  legal  establishment   both  in  Europe  and   Africa.     The 
titles^  which  Roman  victory  had  inscribed^  were  erased  with  equal 
justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  their  successful  rapine 
derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time^  from  treaties^  and 
from  the  oaths  of  fidelity^  already  repeated  by  a  second  or  third 
generation  of  obedient  subjects.     Experience  and  Christianity  had 
refuted  the  superstitious  hope^  that  Rome  was  founded  by  the  gods 
to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.     But  the  proud 
claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  dominion^  which  her  soldiers 
could  no  longer  maintain^  was  firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and 
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lawyers,  whose  opinions  have  been  sometimes  reyived  and  propa- 
gated in  the  modem  schools  of  jurisprudence.  After  Rome  her- 
self had  been  stripped  of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy ; 
demanded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which  had 
been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Csesars ;  and 
feebly  aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from 
the  usurpation  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution  of  this 
splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved  for  Justinian. 
During  the  five  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  reluctantly  waged  a 
costly  and  unprofitable  war  against  the  Persians;  till  his  pride 
submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  purchased,  at  the  price  of  four 
hundced  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  a  pre- 
carious truce,  which,  in  the  language  of  both  nations,  was  dig- 
nified with  the  appellation  of  the  ejidless  peace.  The  safety  of  the 
East  enabled  the  emperor  to  employ  his  forces  against  the  Vandals ; 
and  the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honourable  motive, 
and  promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the  Soman  arms.^ 
State  of  According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African 

£ii7^i-  kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic  the  eldest 
****A.*D.  of  the  Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the 
828-630.  gQjj  ^f  ^  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer 
the  counsels  of  clemency  and  peace ;  and  his  accession  was  marked 
by  the  salutary  edict,  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to  their 
churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Athanasian  creed.^ 
But  the  Catholics  accepted,  with  cold  and  transient  gratitude,  a 
favour  so  inadequate  to  their  pretensions,  and  the  virtues  of 
Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  Arian 
clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and 
the  soldiers  more  loudly  complsdned  that  he  had  degenerated  from 
the  courage,  of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of 
a  secret  and  disgraceful  negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and 
his  general,  the  Achilles  ^  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a 

*  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in  a  regular  and 
elegant  narrative  (1.  i.  c  9 — 25.  1.  ii.  c.  1 — 13.),  and  happy  would  be  my  lot,  could  I 
always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  sueh  a  guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Greek  text,  I  have  a  right  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin  and  French  versions  of 
Grotius  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted ;  yet  the  president  Cousin  has  been 
often  praised,  and  Hugo  Grotius  was  the  first  scholar  of  a  learned  age. 

'  See  Ruinart,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  c.  xii.  p.  589.  His  best  evidence  is  drawn 
from  the  life  of  St  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  annals  of  Baronius,  and  printed  In  several  great  collections  (Catalog. 
Bibliot  Bunavians,  torn.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S58.). 

'  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body  ?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or  valour  ?  —  1^% 
what  language  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer? — Did  he  speak  German? — The  Latins 
had  four  versions  (Fabric,  torn.  L  1.  ii.  c  3.  p.  297.):  yet,  in  spite  of  the  praises  cf 
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battle  against  the  nsiked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public  dis- 
content was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  whose  age^  descent,  Geiimer, 
and  military  fame,  gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  uoIsm. 
succession :  he  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins 
of  goyemment;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without  a 
struggle  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  strictly 
guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  his  unpopular  nephew  the 
Achilles  of  the  Vandals,  But  the  indulgence  which  Hilderio  had 
shown  to  his  Catholic  subjects  had  powerfully  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  Justinian,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could 
acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  of  religious  toleration:  their 
alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a  private  station, 
was  cemented  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and  letters ;  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and  friendship. 
In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the  usurper  to  repent 
of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from  any  further  violence 
which  might  provoke  the  displeasure  of  God  and  of  the  Romans ; 
to  reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and  succession,  and  to  suffer  an 
infirm  old  man  peaceably  to  end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of 
Carthage  or  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions,  or  even 
the  prudence,  of  Gelimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests, 
which  were  urged  in  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command ; 
and  he  justified  his  ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the 
Byzantine  court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  remove 
or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had  failed  in  the  execution  of 
the  kingly  ofiBce,  After  this  fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive 
monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident  in  his  strength  and  distance, 
derided  the  vain  threats  and  slow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of 
the  East.  Justinian  resolved  to  deliver  or  revenge  his  friend, 
Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation ;  and  the  war  was  preceded, 
according  to  the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  by  the  most  solemn 
protestations,  that  each  party  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 

The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to  the  Debates  on 
Tain  and  idle  populace  of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  war.  ^" 
exempted  them  from  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom 
exposed  to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens,  who  judged 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense 
loss,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire  had  sustained  in  the 
expedition  of  Basiliscus.     The  troops,  which,  after  five  laborious 

Seneca  (Cofuol.  c.  26.),  they  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating  than  in 
translating  the  Greek  poets.  But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and  popular, 
eren  among  the  illiterate  Barbarians.  ^ 
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campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the  Penian  frontier,  dreaded  the 
sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  unknown  enemy.  The  ministen 
of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  as  thej  might  compote,  the  demand 
of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes  which  must  be  found  and  levied  to 
supply  those  insatiate  demands ;  and  the  danger,  lest  their  own 
lives,  or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired  by  such 
selfish  motives  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for  the 
public  good),  John  of  Cappadocia  ventured  to  oppose  in  fuH 
council  the  inclinations  of  his  master.  He  confessed,  that  a  victory 
of  such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased ;  but  he 
represented  in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties  and  tbe 
uncertain  event  "  You  undertake,"  swd  the  prefect,  **to  besiege 
'^  Carthage :  by  land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
"  forty  days' journey ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year*  must  elapse  before 
**  you  can  receive  any  intelligence  from  your  fleet.  I£  Africa 
*^  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  additional 
•*  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  impose  the  obligation 
**  of  new  labours ;  a  single  misfortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians 
"  into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted  empire."  Justinian  felt  the 
weight  of  this  salutary  advice ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted 
freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war  would 
perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been 
revived  by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason. 
'*  I  have  seen  a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the  £ast 
**  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  O  emperor !  that  you  should  not  abandon 
*'  your  holy  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  the  African  church. 
**  The  God  of  battles  will  march  before  your  standard,  and  disperse 
**  your  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  Son."  The  emperor 
might  be  tempted,  and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give 
credit  to  this  seasonable  revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational 
hope  from  the  revolt,  which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius 
had  already  excited  on  the  borders  of  the  Vandal  monarchy. 
Fudentius,  an  African  subject,  had  privately  signified  his  loyal 
intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of  Tripoli 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Komans.  The  government  of  Sardinia  had 
been  entrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barbarian :  he  suspended  the 
payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and 
gave  audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found   him 

*  A  year  —  absurd  exaggeration !  The  conquest  of  Africa  may  be  dated  A.  D.  533. 
September  14.  It  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  m  the  preface  to  his  Institutes,  which 
were  published  November  21.  of  the  same  year.  Including  the  voyage  and  return, 
•uch  a  computation  might  be  truly  applied  to  okt- Indian  empire. 
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master  of  that  fruitful  island^  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  proudly 
invested  with  the  enmgns  of  royalty.  The  forces  of  the  Vandals 
were  diminished  by  discord  and  suspicion ;  the  Koman  armies  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius ;  one  of  those  heroic  names 
which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Kome  was  bom,  and  perhaps  chw^er 
educated,  among  the  Thracian  peasants  *,  without  any  of  ^JS^!? 
those  advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  '^"*' 
elder  and  younger   Scipio;   a  noble  origin,  liberal  stupes,  and 
the  emulation  of  a  Aree  state.     The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secre- 
tary may  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could 
not  afford  any  subject  of  praise :   he  served,  most  assuredly  with 
valour  and  reputation,  among  the  private  guards  of  Justinian ;  and 
when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic  was  promoted  to 
military  command.    After  a  bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia,  in  which 
his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was  checked 
by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the  important  station  of  Dara, 
where  he  first  accepted  the  service  of  Procopius,  the  faithful  com- 
panion, and  diligent  historian,  of  his  exploits.^     The  Mir-  gj^  ^^ 
ranes  of  Persia  advanced  with  forty  thousand  of  her  best  pSJiiS***' 
troops,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dara;  and  signified  ^*^.d. 
the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  the  citizens  should  pre-    **-"*• 
pare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment,  after  the  toils  of  victory.     He 
encountered  an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new  title  of 
General  of  the  East;  his  superior  in  the  science  of  war,  but  much 
inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  which  amounted 
only  to  twenty-five  thousand  B^mans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in 
their  discipline,  and  humbled  by  recent  disasters.     As  the  level 
plain  of  Dara  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisa- 
rius protected  his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  prolonged 
at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines,  to  cover 
the  wings  of  cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy.     When  the  Boman  centre  was  shaken, 

*  'Cipfiirro  84  6  B9\urdptos  ix  rtpfioyiaSf  ^  0{paicdrrc  jrol  'IXAvpiwy  /ieru^h  Kwm  (Pro- 
cop.  Vandal.  1.  L  c  11.).  Aleman  (Not  ad  Anecdot.  p.  5. ),  an  Italian,  could  easily 
reject  the  German  Tanity  of  Giphanius  and  Velserus,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero ; 
but  his  Germania,  a  metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
lists  of  the  provinces  and  cities.* 

'  The  two  first  Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fairly  and  copiously  related  by 
his  secretary  (Peruc.  1.  i.  e.  12 — 18.}. 


*  M»  Yon  Hammer  (in  a  review  of  Lord  White  Prince,  and  that  the  place  of  his 

Mahon*s  Life  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vienna  birth  was  a  village  of  Illyria,  which  still 

Jahrbacher)  shows  that  the  name  of  Beli-  bears  the  name  of  Germany.  —  M. 
aarius  is  a  Sclavonic  word,  Beli-tzar,  the 
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their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the  conflict:  the  standard 
of  Persia  fell;  the  immortals  fled;  the  infantry  threw  away  their 
bucklers^  and  eight  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  the  next  campidgn,  Syria  was  invaded  on  the 
side  of  the  desert;  and  Belisarius,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
hastened  from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During  the 
whole  summer*,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skil- 
ful dispositions :  he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their 
camp  of  the  preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless 
victory,  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops. 
Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly  supported  in  the  hour  of  battle ; 
the  right  wing  was  exposed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  deser- 
tion of  the  Christian  Arabs ;  the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of 
eight  himdred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by  superior  numbers ;  the 
flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted ;  but  the  Roman  infantry 
stood  firm  on  the  left ;  for  Belisarius  himself,  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  showed  them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their  only  safety.* 
They  turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces  to  the 
enemy :  innumerable  arrows  glanced  without  effect  from  the  com- 
pact and  shelving  order  of  their  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of 
pikes  was  opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry ; 
and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were 
skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian 
commander  retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict 
account  of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers,  which  he  had  consumed 
in  a  barren  victory.  But  the  fame  of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied 
by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had  saved  his  army  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  rashness :  the  approach  of  peace  relieved  him 
from  the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  se- 
dition of  Constantinople  amply  discharged  his  obligations  to  the 
emperor.*  When  the  African  war  became  the  topic  of  popular 
discourse  and  secret  deliberation,  each  of  the  Bioman  generals  was 
apprehensive,  rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dangerous  honour;  but 
as  soon  as  Justinian  had  declared  his  preference  of  superior  merit, 
their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which  was 
given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the  Byzantine 
court  may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the  hero  was  darkly  assisted 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  subtle  Antonina,  who  altera 
nately  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  of  the 
empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was  ignoble;  she 
descended  from  a  family  of  charioteers ;  and  her  chastity  has  been 

•  The  batde  was    fought  on    Easter    summer.    The  date  is  supplied  from  Johr| 
Sunday,  April  19.,  not  at  the  end  of  the     Malala  by  Lord  Mahon,  p.  47 M. 
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gtained  with  the  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  loi^  and 
absolute  power  oyer  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband;  and  if 
Ant<»iina  disdained  the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity^  she  expressed  a 
manly  friendship  to  Belisarius^  whom  she  accompanied  with  un* 
daunted  resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military 
life-7 

The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  un-  Prapm- 
worthy  oi  the  last  ccmtest  betwe^i  Borne  and  Carthage,  ti?  aiSmi 
The  pride  and  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  a.6. m. 
of  BelisariuSy  who,  according  to  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the 
times,  devoted  themselves,  by  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the 
service  of  their  patrons.  Their  strength  and  stature,  for  which 
they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and 
annour,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exercises  of  war, 
enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their  courage  might  prompt ;  and 
their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of  their  rank,  and 
the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four  hundred  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  ffuthfiil  and 
active  Pharas;  their  untractable  valour  was  m<Mre  hi^y  jHrized 
than  the  tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such 
importance  was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  r^nforoement  of  six 
himdred  Massagetao,  or  Huns,  that  they  were  allured  by  fraud  and 
deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot  were  embariLcd  at  Constantinople  for  the  con-^ 
quest  of  Africa ;  but  the  infantry,  for  the  most  part  levied  in 
Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing  use  and  re- 
putation of  the  cavahy ;  and  the  Scythian  bow  was  the  weapon  on 
which  the  armies  of  Bome  were  now  reduced  to  place  their  principal 
dependence.  From  a  laudable  desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his 
theme,  Procopius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own  time  against  the 
morose  critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name  to  the  heavy- 
armed  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed,  that  the 
word  archer  is  introduced  by  Homer^  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
*^  Such  contempt  might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who 
'^  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and,  lurking  behind  a 
^^  tombstone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bowstring  to  their 

^  See  ^e  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  1.  and  the  notea  of 
Alemannufl,  p.  3. 

'  See  the  prefiuie  of  Proeopiu&  The  enemies  of  archery  might  quote  the  reproaches 
of  Diomede  (Iliad,  A.  385,  &c.)  and  the  permittere  Yulnera  Tcntis  of  Lucan  (niL  384.) : 
yet  the  Romans  could  not  despise  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Pandarus,  Paris,  and  Teucer,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insult^  them  as 
*iiromen  or  children. 
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'^breast^  and  diBmiseed  a  feeble  and  lifelefls  arrow.  But  onr 
^'  archers  (pursues  the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which 
^*  they  manage  with  admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are 
*^  protected  by  a  cask  or  buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on 
**  their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On 
*^  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their  left,  and  their 
**  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer  combat. 
•*  Their  bows  are  strong  and  weighty ;  they  shoot  in  every  poadble 
**  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to 
*^  either  flank ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw  the  bow-string  not 
''to  the  breast,  but  to  fiie  right  ear,  firm  indeed  must  be  the 
^'  armour  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft."  Five 
hundred  transports,  navigated  by  twenty  thousand  mariners  of 
Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  smallest  of  these  vessels  may  be  computed  at 
thirty,  the  largest  at  five  hundred,  tons ;  and  the  fair  average  will 
supply  an  allowance,  liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  tons**^,  for  the  reception  of  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers 
and  sailors,  of  five  thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military 
stores,  and  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage, 
perhaps,  of  three  months.  The  proud  gallies,  which  in  former  ages 
swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long 
since  disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only  by 
ninety-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the  missile  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust 
youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most 
of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and 
Italy:  but  the  supreme  command,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was  de- 
legated to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless  power  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion,  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were  present. 
The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once  the 
effect  and  the  cause  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  science  of 
navigation  and  maritime  war. 

'  Ncvp^i^  yAv  fioff  trdkofftp,  t6^^  ^  ffiZnipov  (niad.  A.  123.)*  How  concise  —  how 
just — how  beautillil  is  the  whole  picture  1  I  see  the  attitudes  of  the  archer  —  I  hear 
the  twanging  of  the  bow: 

**  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  Tessels  50,000  medimni,  or  3000  tons 
(since  the  medimnus  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  aToirdupois,  pounds).  I  have  given 
•  more  rational  interpretation,  by  supposing  that  the  Attic  style  of  Procopius  concealss 
the  legal  and  popular  modiu$,  a  sixth  part  of  the  mtdimnua  (Hooper*s  Ancient  Mea- 
sures, p.  152,  &c.).  A  contrary  and  indeed  a  stranger  mistake  has  crept  into  an  oratiotf 
of  Dinarchus  (contra  Demosthenem,  in  Reiske  Orator.  Graec.  torn.  iv.  P.  ii.p.  34.^ 
By  reducing  the  nuwhtr  of  ships  from  500  to  50,  and  translating  /&e8(^oi  by  mui««,  olr 
pounds.  Cousin  has  generously  allowed  500  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  fleet !  «-^ 
Did  he  never  think  ? 
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In  the  seyenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about  jw^rture 
the  time  of  the  sammer  Bolstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  A.D!Sa^ 
hundred  ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  ^*^' 
gardens  of  Uie  palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced  his  benediction, 
the  emperor  ngnified  his  last  commands,  the  general's  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears  or 
wishes,  explored,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  omens  of  misfortune 
and  saccess.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or  Heraclea, 
where  Belisarius  wuted  five  days  to  receive  some  Thracian  horses, 
a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From  thence  the  fleet  pursued 
their  course  through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis;  but  as  they 
struggled  to  pass  the  Streights  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavourable 
wind  detained  them  four  days  at  Abydus,  where  the  general  ex- 
hibited a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the 
Huns,  who  in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-sol* 
diers,  were  instantly  shown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet. 
The  national  dignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  who  dis- 
claimed the  servile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privi- 
lege of  Scythia,  where  a  small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the 
hasty  sallies  of  intemperance  and  anger.  Their  complaints  were 
specious,  their  clamours  were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not 
averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the  rising 
sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the 
general :  and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops  the  obligation 
of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  rewards  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which,  in  his  appre- 
hension, was  aggravated  rather  than  excused  by  the  vice  of  in- 
toxication.^' In  the  navigation  from  the  Hellespont  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed 
in  four  days'^  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by 
his  master-galley,  conspicuous  in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the 
sails,  and  in  the  night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast  head. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands, 
and  turned  the  capes  of  Malea  and  Tsenarium,  to  preserve  the  just 
order  and  regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude  of  ships ;  as  the 
wind  was  fair  and  moderate,  their  labours  were  not  unsuccessful, 

"  I  hftTe  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  double  penalty  on  the  crimes 
committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  this  was  rather  a  political 
than  a  moral  law. 

**  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  evening  in  the  neighbouring 
irle  of  Tenedos :  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos,  the  third  to  the  promontory  of 
E.'uboea,  and  on  the  fourth  they  reached  Argos  (Homer,  Odys«.  F.  ISO — 183.  Wood's 
f/ssay  on  Homer,  p.  40—46. ).  A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  seaport  of 
HparUk  in  three  days  (Xenophon.  Hellcn.  1.  ii.  c.  ].). 
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and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at  Methone  on  the  Messe- 
nian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  sea.  In  this  place  they  experienced  how  avarice,  invested 
with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of  thousands  which  are 
bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service.  According  to  military 
practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  twice  prepared  in 
the  oven,  and  the  diminution  of  one  fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed 
for  the  loss  of  weight  To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  wood,  the  prsefect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given 
orders,  that  the  flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire 
which  warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when  the  sacks 
were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army. 
Such  unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
season, .  soon  produced  an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  away 
five  hundred  soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored  by  the  diligence 
of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh  bread  at  Methone,  and  boldly 
expressed  his  just  and  humane  indignation :  the  emperor  heard  his 
complaint;  the  general  was  praised,  but  the  minister  was  not 
punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone,  the  pilots  steered  along  the 
western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Zacjmthus,  or 
Zante,  before  they  undertook  the  voyage  (in  their  eyes  a  most 
arduous  voyage)  of  one  hundred  leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  Ae 
the  fleet  was  surprised  by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in 
the  slow  navigation ;  and  even  the  general  would  have  suffisred  the 
intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not 
preserved  the  water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the 
sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At 
length  the  harbour  of  Caucana^^,  on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily, 
afforded  a  secure  and  hospitable  shelter.  The  Gothic  officers  who 
governed  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  daughter  and  grandson  of 
Theodoric,  obeyed  their  imprudent  orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of 
Justinian  Uke  friends  and  allies :  provisions  were  liberally  supplied, 
the  cavalry  was  remounted**,  and  Procopius  soon  returned  from 
Syracuse  with  correct  information  of  the  state  and  designs  of  the 
Vandals.      His  intelligence  determined  Belisarius  to  hasten  his 

"  Caucana,  near  Camarina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (350  or  400  stadia)  from  Syracuse 
(Cluver.  Sicilia  Antiqua,  p.  191.).* 

^*  Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tihi  tollit  hinnitum  apta  quadrigis  equa,  in  the 
Sicilian  pastures  of  Grosphus  (Horat.  Carm.  ii.  16.).  Acragas  ....  magnanim{km 
quondam  generator  equorum  (Virg.  ^neid.  iiL  704.).  Thero's  horses,  whose  victories 
are  immortalised  by  Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country. 


*  Lord  Mahon  (Lifc  of  Belisarius,  p.  88.)  suggests  some  valid  reasons  for  readii^ 
Catana,  the  ancient  name  of  Catania.  —  M. 
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operatioDfl,  and  his  wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds. 
The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily^  passed  before  the  isle  of  Malta,  discovered 
the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong  gale  from 
the  north-east,  and  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  promontory  of  Caput 
Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Carthage.^^ 

If  Grelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  Beifstriai 
enemy,  he  must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  a!i*!jo2t 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  ^^^^ 
detachment  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  '^^'' 
twenty  gallies,  would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the 
Vandals;  and  the  descendant  of  Genseric  might  have  surprised 
and  oppressed  a  fleet  of  deep-laden  transports,  incapable  of  action, 
and  of  light  brigantines  that  seemed  only  qualified  for  flight. 
Belisarius  had  secretly  trembled  when  he  overheard  his  soldiers,  in 
the  passage,  emboldening  each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions : 
if  they  were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
their  arms;  but  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not 
blush  to  acknowledge  that  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the 
same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  Barbarians.^^  The 
knowledge  of  their  sentiments  decided  Belisarius  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  he  pru- 
dently rejected,  in  a  councU  of  war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with 
the  fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of  Carthage.*  Three  months 
after  their  departure  from  Constantinople,  the  men  and  horses,  the 
arms  and  military  stores,  were  safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers 
Tvere  left  as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  occupied 
a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  fortified,  according  to  ancient 
discipUne,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  source 
of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the  superstitious 
confidence,  of  the  Romans.  The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens  were  pillaged ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the 
offenders,  embraced  the  sUght  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment, 
of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and  genuine  policy. 
<<When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I 
**  depended  much  less,"  said  the  general,  "  on  the  numbers,  or  even 

'*  The  Caput  Vada  of  Prooopius  (where  Justinian  afterwards  founded  a  city  —  De 
£dific«  1.  Ti*  c.  6.)  is  the  promontory  of  Amnion  in  Strabo,  the  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Capaudia  of  the  modems,  a  long  narrow  slip  that  runs  Into  the  sea  (Shaw's  TrsTela, 
p.  111.). 

>'  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  eipresaed,  though  in  a  more  manly  strain,  the  same 
dislike  to  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats  (Plutarch  in  Antonio»  p.  1730.  edit.  Hen. 
.>  

*  Rather  into  the  present  lake  of  Tunis.     Lord  Mahon,  p.  92.  —  M. 
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*'  the  bravery^  of  my  troops,  than  on  the  fiiendly  disposition  of  the 
*^  nativesy  and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You  alone 
^^  can  deprive  me  of  this  hope :  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine 
'^  what  might  be  purchased  for  a  little  money,  such  acts  of  violence 
*^  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies,  and  unite  them  in  a  just 
*^  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of  their  country."  These 
exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid  discipline,  of  which  the 
soldiers  themselves  soon  felt  and  praised  the  salutary  effects.  The 
inhabitants,  instead  of  deserting  their  houses,  or  hiding  their  com^ 
supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair  and  liberal  market:  the  civil 
officers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the 
name  of  Justinian ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  conscience  and 
interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic 
emperor.  The  small  town  of  SuUecte^^,  one  day's  journey  from 
the  camp,  had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates,  and 
to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance :  the  larger  cities  of  Leptis  and 
Adrumetum  imitated  the  example  of  loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius 
appeared ;  and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Grasse,  a 
palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  firom  Car- 
thage. The  weary  Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment 
of  shady  groves,  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the  pre- 
ference which  Procopius  allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he 
had  seen,  either  in  the  East  or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the 
taste,  or  the  fatigue  of  the  historian.  In  three  generations,  pros* 
perity  and  a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the 
Vandals,  who  insensibly  became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind. 
In  their  villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian  name 
oi Paradise^^y  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose;  and,  after 
the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Barbarians  were  seated  at  a  table 
profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and  sea.  Their 
silken  robes  loosely  flowing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes^  were 
embroidered  with  gold :  love  and  hunting  were  the  labours  of  their 
life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  pantomimes,  chaiiot- 
races,  and  the  music  and  dances  of  the  theatre. 
jy^^^  In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of 

£iaTn  a'      Bclisarius  was  constantly  awake  and  active  against  his 
first  battle,  ungecu  encmics,  by  whom,  in  every  place,  and  at  every 

"  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turris  Hannibalis,  an  old  building,  now  as  large  as  ^ 
Tower  of  London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  to  Leptis,  Adrumetum,  &c.  is  illustrated 
by  the  campaign  of  C«sar  (  Hirtius  de  Bello  Africano,  with  the  Analyse  of  GuichardtX 
and  Shaw*s  Travels  (p.  105 — 113.)  in  the  same  country. 

**  I1apd8cio-os  kcUAxotos  dwdrrwt^  2k  iifieis  ttrfMy,  The  paradises,  a  name  and  faahioa 
adopted  from  Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the  royal  garden  of  Ispahan  (Voyage 
d*01earius,  p.  774.).  See,  in  the  Greek  romances,  their  most  perfect  model  (Longus^ 
Pastoral  1.  iv.  p.  99 — 101.  Achilles  Tatius,  1.  I  p.  23,  83.). 
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hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence 
and  merit,  John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred 
horse ;  six  hundred  MassagetsB  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the 
left  flank ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom 
lost  sight  of  the  armj,  which  moved  each  day  about  twelve 
miles,  and  lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in  friendly 
towns.  The  near  approach  of  the  Bomans  to  Carthage  filled  the 
mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror.  He  prudently  wished 
to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother,  with  his  veteran  troops,  should 
return  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  now  lamented  the 
rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who,  by  destroying  the  fortifications  of 
Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  dangerous  resource  of  risking  a  battle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital  The  Vandal  conquerors,  from 
their  original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied,  without 
including  their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  fighting  men*:  and  such  forces,  animated  with  valour 
and  union,  might  have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble 
and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  general  But  the  friends  of 
the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to  accept  the  invitations,  than 
to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius;  and  many  a  proud  Bar- 
barian disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more  specious  name 
of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority  and  promises  of 
Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and  his  plans  were  concerted 
with  some  degree  of  military  skill.  An  order  was  despatched  to 
his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of  Carthage,  and  to 
encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  city :  his  nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse, 
was  destined  to  attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who 
silently  followed,  should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which 
excluded  them  from  the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But 
the  rashness  of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  country.  He 
anticipated  the  hour  of  the  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy  followers, 
and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hand  twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to 
Carthage ;  the  highway,  \Jmost  ten  miles,  was  strewed  with  dead 
bodies;  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  such  multitudes  could  be 
slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  three  hundred  Romans.  The  ne- 
phew of  Gelimer  was  defeated,  after  a  slight  combat,  by  the  six 
hundred  Massagetae :  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part  of  his 
numbers ;  but  each  Scythian  was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief, 

*  S0,000 — fivplnits  6ktA.      Hist  Arc.  c.  18.      Gibbon  has  been  misled  by  the 
translation.     See  Lord  MaboD,  p.  99.  ^-M. 
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who  gloriouBly  exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding, 
foremost  and  alone,  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,  and 
misguided  by  the  windings  of  the  hiUs,  inadvertently  passed  the 
Roman  army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas 
had  fidlen.     He  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage, 
chained  with  irresistible  fiiry  the  advancing  squadrons,  and  might 
have  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided,  the  victory,  if  he  had  not 
wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge  of  a  vain,  though 
pious,  duty  to  the  dead.     While  his  spirit  was  broken  by  this 
mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Belisarius,  who,  leaving 
Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forwards  with  his 
guards  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops, 
and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.     Much  room  could  not  be 
found  in  this  disorderly  battle,  for  the  talents  of  a  general ;  but 
the  king  fled  before  the  hero ;  and  the  Vandab,  accustomed  only 
to  a  Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans.     Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  to- 
wards the  desert  of  Numidia :  but  he  had  soon  the  consolation  of 
learning  that  his  private  orders  for  the  execution  of  Hilderic  and 
his  captive  friends  had  been  faithfully  obeyed.     The  tyrant's  re- 
venge was  useful  only  to  his  enemies.     The  death  of  a  lawful  prince 
excited  the  compassion  of  his  people ;  his  life  might  have  perplexed 
the  victorious  Romans ;   and  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a 
crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful 
alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or  relinquishing  his  conquests. 
Redactton        As  soou  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  parts 
thage/       of  the  army  informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the 
Sept.' 15.'    day;    and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of 
victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from  Carthage  had  applied 
the  Latin  appellation  of  Decimus.     From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the 
stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the  next  day 
in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the  gates  of  Car- 
thage, and  allowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he  might  not,  in  darkness 
and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  or  the 
soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city.     But  as  the 
fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  intrepid  reason,  he 
was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might  confide,  without  danger,  in  the 
peaceful  and  friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.     Carthage  blazed  with 
innumerable  torches,  the  signals  of  the  public  joy  ;  the  chain  was 
removed  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates  wej:e 
thrown  open,  and  the  people,  with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailW 
and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.     The  defeat  of  the  Yandats, 
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and  the  freedom  of  Afirica,  were  announced  to  the  city  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  already  adorned  and  illu- 
minated for  the  festival  of  the  martyr,  whom  three  centuries  of 
superstition  had  almost  raised  to  a  local  deity.  The  Arians,  con- 
scious that  their  reign  had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the 
Catholics,  who  rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands,  performed 
the  holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and 
Justinian.  One  awful  hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  con- 
tending parties*  The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged 
the  vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  church ;  while  the  merchants  of  the  East  were  delivered 
from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their  affrighted  keeper, 
who  implor^  the  protection  of  his  captives,  and  showed  them, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails  of  the  Boman  fleet 
After  their  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  commanders  had 
proceeded  wiUi  slow  caution  along  the  coast  till  they  reached  the 
HeimiBan  promontory,  and  obtained  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
victory  of  Belisarius.  Faithful  to  his  instructions,  they  would 
have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more 
skilful  seamen  had  not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the 
signs  of  an  impending  tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution, 
they  declined,  however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of 
the  port;  and  the  adjacent  harbour  and  suburb  of  Mandracium 
were  insulted  only  by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer,  who  disobeyed 
and  deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  imperial  fleet,  advancing  with  a 
fair  wind,  steered  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and 
occupied  in  the  deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station 
about  five  miles  from  the  capitaL^^  No  sooner  was  Belisarius 
informed  of  their  arrival,  than  he  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  mariners  should  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the 
triumph,  and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Bomans.  Be- 
fore Ii^  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthage,  he  exhorted 
them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion,  not  to 
disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals 
had  been  the  tyrants,  but  that  they  were  the  deliverers  of  the 
Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected  as  the  voluntary  and  affec^ 
tionate  subjects  of  their  common  sovereign.  The  Bomans  marched 
through  the  streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy 

"  The  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivers,  are  changed 
almost  as  much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or  neck,  of  the  city  is  now  con- 
founded with  the  continent ;  the  harbour  is  a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake,  or  stagnum,  no 
more  than  a  morass,  with  sii  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-channel.  See  D*AnviIle 
(G^ographie  Ancienne,  tom.  iii.  p.  82.),  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  77 — 84.),  Marmol  (Descrip- 
tion  &  TAfirique,  tom.  iL  p.  465.),  and  Thuanus  (Iviii.  12.  tom.  iii.  p.  334.). 
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hod  appeared :  the  strict  order  maintained  by  the  general  imprinted 
on  their  minds 'the  duty  of  obedience;  and  in  an  age  in  which 
custom  and  impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest,  the 
genius  of  one  man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army. 
The  voice  of  menace  and  complaint  was  silent;  the  trade  of  Car- 
thage was  not  interrupted ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and 
her  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy;  and  the 
soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been  posted,  modestly  departed 
to  the  houses  which  were  allotted  for  their  reception.  Belisarius 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace ;  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Genseric;  accepted  and  distributed  the  Barbaric  spoil;  granted 
their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals ;  and  laboured  to  repair  the 
damage  which  the  suburb  of  Mandracium  had  sustained  in  the 
preceding  night.  At  supper  he  entertained  his  principal  officers 
with  the  form  and  magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet.^  The  victor 
was  respectfully  served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  household ;  and 
in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators  applauded 
the  fortune  and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly 
shed  their  venom  on  every  word  and  gesture  which  might  alarm 
the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch.  One  day  was  given  to  these 
pompous  scenes,  which  may  not  be  despised  as  useless,  if  they 
attracted  the  popular  veneration ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius, 
which  in  the  pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already 
resolved,  that  the  Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on 
the  chance  of  arms,  or  the  favour  of  the  people.  The  fortifications 
of  Carthage*  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the  general  pro- 
scription; but  in  the  reign  of  ninety- five  years  they  were  suffered 
to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  con- 
queror restored,  with  incredible  despatch,  the  walls  and  ditches  of 
tiie  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the  workmen;  the  soldiers, 
the  mariners,  and  the  citizens,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  salutary 
labour ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his  person  in  an  open 
town,  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  despair,  the  rising  strength  of 
an  impregnable  fortress. 

Final  de.  That  uufortuiiate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital, 
Gelimer  applied  himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scat- 
VMidaii.  tered,  rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  preceding  battle; 
NoTf^ber.  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish  bands  to 

^  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  was  given,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  a 
tripod ;  and,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation  was  extended  at  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Carthage,  to  the  royal  banquetting  room  (Procopius,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  21. 
Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  277.  AiKi^ucoy,  ad  Aieiiad.  p.  4 12.). 

*  And  a  few  others  {ixtya  terra),  Procopius  states  in  his  work  De  Edificiis,  1.  vl 
ol.  i.  p.  5.  —  M. 
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the  standard  of  Gelimer.  He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla^  four 
days*  journey  from  Carthage;  insulted  the  capital,  which  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct :  proposed  an  high  reward  for 
the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected  to  spare  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  his  African  subjects,  and  secretly  negotiated  with  the 
Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only  to  aggravate  his  dis- 
tress :  he  reflected,  with  the  deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted, 
in  that  useless  enterprise,  five  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and 
he  read,  with  grief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother 
Zano*,  who  expressed  a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  king,  after 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness 
of  the  Roman  invader.  "  Alas !  my  brother,"  replied  Gelimer, 
*'  Heaven  has  declared  against  our  unhappy  nation.  While  you 
"  have  subdued  Sardinia,  we  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did 
*'  Belisarius  appear  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage  and 
"  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals.  Your  nephew 
"  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have  been  betrayed  to  death 
"  by  the  cowardice  of  their  followers.  Our  horses,  our  ships, 
"  Carthage  itself,  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
"  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  ignominious  repose,  at  the 
^'  expense  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  wealth  and  liberty. 
'^  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  field  of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of 
**  your  valour.  Abandon  Sardinia ;  fly  to  our  relief ;  restore  our 
"  empire,  or  perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
Zano  imparted  ins  grief  to  the  principal  Vandals ;  but  the  in- 
telligence was  prudently  concealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island. 
The  troops  embarked  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  at  the 
port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of  Mau- 
ritania, and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard 
in  the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview:  the  two 
brothers  embraced ;  they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were  asked 
of  the  Sardinian  victory ;  no  inquiries  were  made  of  the  African 
misfortunes :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the  whole  extent  of  their 
calamities ;  and  the  absence  of  their  wives  and  children  afforded 
a  melancholy  proof  that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their 
lot.  The  languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened 
and  united  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano, 
and  the  instant  danger  which  threatened  their  monarchy  and 
religion.     The  military  strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle ; 

*  Gibbon  had  forgotten  that  the  bearer  that  the  letters  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of 
of  the  **  Tictorious  letters  of  his  brother  "  the  Romans.  Proc.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  23. 
had  sailed  into  the  port  of  Carthage ;  and     —  M. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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and  Buch  was  the  rapid  increase,  that  before  their  army  reached 
Tricameron,  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  might  boast, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold 
proportion,  the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Bomans.  But  these 
powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisarius;  and,  as  he  was 
conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted  the  Barbarians  to 
surprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Bomans  were  in- 
stantly under  arms:  a  rivulet  covered  their  front;  the  cavalry 
formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in  the  centre,  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  guards ;  the  infantry,  at  some  distance, 
was  posted  in  the  second  line ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general 
watched  the  separate  station  and  ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massagetae, 
who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the  conquerors.  The  historian 
has  inserted,  and  the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speecbes^^  of 
the  commanders,  who,  by  arguments  the  most  apposite  to  their 
situation,  inculcated  the  importance  of  victory,  and  the  contempt  of 
life.  Zano,  with  the  troops  which  had  foUowed  him  to  the  con- 
quest of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in  the  centre;  and  the  throne  of 
Genseric  might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandals  had  imitated 
their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away  their  lances  and  missile 
weapons,  lliey  drew  their  swords,  and  expected  the  charge :  the 
Boman  cavalry  thrice  passed  the  rivulet;  they  were  thrice  re- 
pulsed ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained,  till  Zano  fell,  and 
the  standard  of  Belisarius  was  displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to 
his  camp ;  the  Huns  joined  the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Bomans,  and  eight 
hundred  Vandals,  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle;  so  incon- 
siderable was  the  carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation, 
and  transferred  the  empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening  Belisarius 
led  his  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous 
flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the  vanity  of  his  recent  declarations, 
that  to  the  vanquished,  death  was  a  relief,  life  a  burden,  and 
infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  departure  was  secret ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that  their  king  had  deserted 
them,  they  hastily  dispersed,  anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety, 
and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  or  valuable  to  mankind. 
The  Bomans  entered  the  camp  without  resistance ;  and  the  wildest 
scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
night.  Every  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords  was  inhumanly 
"mistered ;  their  widows  and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful 
concufeipes,  were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers;  and  avarice 

ti  Xbese  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  sometimes  of  the  actors. 
I  have  condf  i^^^  ^^^^  sense,  and  thrown  away  declamation. 
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itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver^  the 
accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  economy  in  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  In  this  frantic  search,  the  troops^  even  of 
Belisarius,  forgot  their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  lust 
and  rapine^  they  explored,  in  small  parties,  or  alone,  the  adjacent 
fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that  might  possibly 
conceal  any  desirable  prize :  laden  with  booty,  they  deserted  their 
ranks,  and  wandered,  without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road  to  Carthage ; 
and  if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return,  very  few  of  the  con- 
querors would  have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  disgrace  and 
danger^  Belisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  night  on  the  field  of  vic- 
tory :  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled 
his  guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty  and 
obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of  the  Koman 
general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the  prostrate.  Barbarian ; 
aud  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could  be  found  only  in  churches, 
were  protected  by  his  authority,  disarmed,  and  separately  confined, 
that  they  might  neither  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  become  the 
victims  of  popular  revenge.  After  despatching  a  light  detachment 
to  tread  the  footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced,  with  his  whole 
army,  about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no 
longer  possessed  the  relics  of  St.  Augustin.^*  The  season,  and 
the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Vandal  had  fled  to  an  inaccessible 
country  of  the  Moors,  determined  Belisarius  to  relinquish  the  vain 
pursuit,  and  to  fix  his  winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  From  thence 
he  despatched  his  principal  lieutenant,  to  inform  the  emperor,  that 
in  the  space  of  three  months  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Africa. 

Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.     The  surviving  J^^* 
Vandals  yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their  ^^f*""- 
freedom :  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  submitted  to  his  a.  d.  bm. 
presence;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  were  successively  sub- 
dued by  the  report  of  his  victory.     Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her 
voluntary   allegiance;    Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered   to   an 
officer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head  of  the  valiant 

.*"  The  relies  of  St  Augustin  were  curried  by  the  African  bishops  to  their  Sardinian 
exile  (A.  D.  500)  ;  and  it  was  believed,  in  the  viiith  century,  that  Liutprand,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  transported  them,  (A.  D.  721)  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia.  In  the  year 
1695,  the  Augustan  friars  of  that  city  fotmdn  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk 
wrapper,  bones,  blood,  &c.  and  perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agostino  in  Gothic  letters. 
But  this  useful  discovery  has  been  disputed  by  reason  and  jealousy  (Baronius,  Anna]. 
A.  D.  725f  No.  2 — ^9.  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^.  tom.  ziii.  p.  944.  Montfaucon,  Dia- 
rium  ItaL  p.  26 — 30.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  Mvi,  tom.  v.  dissert.  Iviii.  p.  9.  who 
had  composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  pope 
Benedict  XIII.). 

c  2 
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Zano ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca^  Minorca,  and  Yvica,  consented  to 
remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the  African  kingdom.  CsBsarea, 
a  royal  city,  which  in  looser  geography  may  be  confounded  with 
the  modern  Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  days'  march  to  the  west- 
ward of  Carthage :  by  land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors ; 
but  the  sea  was  open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the 
sea.  An  active  and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits, 
where  he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta^^,  which  rises  opposite  to^ 
Gibraltar  on  the  African  coast :  that  remote  place  was  afterwards 
adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian ;  and  he  seems  to  have  indulged 
the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  empire  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules.  He  received  the  messengers  of  victory  at  the  time 
when  he  was  preparing  to  publish  the  Pandects  of  the  Boman 
law;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor  celebrated  the  divine 
goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the  merit  of  his  successful 
generaL^^  Impatient  to  abolish  the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  Vandals,  he  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  the  Catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and 
immunities,  perhaps  the  most  essential  part  of  episcopal  religion, 
were  restored  and  amplified  with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  Arian 
worship  was  suppressed ;  the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed  ^^; 
and  the  synod  of  Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  bishops  ^^  applauded  the  just  measure  of  pious  retaliation. 
On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presiuned,  that  many  orthodox 
prelates  were  absent;  but  the  comparative  smallness  of  their 
number,  which  in  ancient  councils  had  been  twice  or  even  thrice 
multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the  decay  both  of  the  church 
and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his  victorious  lieu- 
tenant would  speedily  enlarge  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominion 
to  the  space  which  they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors 
and  Vandals ;  and  Belisarius  was  instructed  to  establish  five  dtikes 

"  T&  rris  TToXiTtias  wpooifua,  is  the  expression  of  Procopius  (de  Edific.  1.  vi.  e.  7.). 
Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese,  flourished  in  nobles  and  palaces,  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  under  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs  (TAfrique 
de  Marmol,  toxn.  iL  p.  236. ). 

^  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects,  promulgated 
A.  D.  533,  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vandalieus  and  Africanvst  Justinian,  or 
rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just  claim ;  Gothicta  was  premature,  and  i>aiictciis 
false,  and  offensive  to  a  great  nation. 

**  See  the  original  acts  in  Baronius  (A.  D.  53.5,  No.  21 — 54.).  Hie  emperor 
applauds  hb  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  sufficiat  eis  vivere. 

"  Dupin  (Geograph.  Sacra  Africana,  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milav.)  observes  and  bewails 
this  episcopal  decay.  In  the  more  prosperous  age  of  the  church,  he  had  noticed  690 
bishoprics ;  but  however  minute  were  the  dioceses,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  all  ex- 
isted at  the  same  time. 
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or  commanderB  in  the  oonyenient  stations  of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta, 
Cassarea^  and  Sardinia,  and  to  compute  the  military  force  of 
pcdatines  or  borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
presence  of  a  Praetorian  praefect ;  and  four  consulars,  three  presi- 
dents, were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven  provinces  under  his 
civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordinate  officers,  clerks, 
messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely  expressed ;  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  for  the  praefect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of  his  vice- 
gerents; and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was 
more  effectual  to  confirm  the  right,  than  to  prevent  the  abuse. 
These  magistrates  might  be  oppressive,  but  they  were  not  idle ; 
and  the  subtle  questions  of  justice  and  revenue  were  infinitely 
propagated  under  the  new  government,  which  professed  to  revive 
the  freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  republic  The  conqueror 
was  solicitous  to  extract  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  from  his 
African  subjects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even  in  the  third 
degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses  and  lands  of  which 
their  families  had  been  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals.  After 
the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted  by  an  high  and  special 
commission,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a  master-general 
of  the  forces :  but  the  office  of  Praetorian  praefect  was  intrusted  to 
a  soldier ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  imited,  according  to 
the  practice  of  Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor ;  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Exarch.^^ 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa   was  imperfect  till  her  oistreis 
former  sovereign  was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  ??ty  oV  ' 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.     Doubtful  of  the  event,  Gelimer  a^d.  534. 
had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his  treasure  should  spring. 
be  transported  to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.     But  these  intentions 
were  disappointed  by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  indefatigable 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted  his  flight  from  the  sea- 
shore, and  chased  the  unfortuna{e  monarch,  with  some  faithful 
followers,  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua  ^^  in  the  inland 
country  of  Numidia.     He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas, 

*^  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German  biographer  (Cod.  1.  i. 
tit  27.  Novell.  36,  37.  131.  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  349—377.). 

^  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  D'Aoville  (torn.  iii.  p.  92.  and  Tabul.  Imp.  Rom. 
Occident.)  near  Hippo  Regius  and  the  sea ;  yet  this  situation  ill  agrees  with  the  long 
pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  words  of  Procopius  (1.  ii.  c.  4.),  iv  tois  "SovfuSias 


*  Compare  Lord  Mahon,  120.     I  conceive  Gibbon  to  be  right.  —  M. 
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an  oflScer  whoee  troth  and  sobriety  were  the  more  applauded^  as 
such  qualities  could  seldom  be  found  among  the  Heruh,  the  most 
oorrapt  of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had 
entrusted  this  important  charge ;  and,  after  a  bold  attempt  to  scale 
the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  an  hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  Pharas 
expected,  during  a  winter  si^e,  the  operation  of  distress  and 
famine  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits 
of  pleasure,  from  the  unbounded  command  of  industry  and  wealth, 
he  was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the  Moors  ^^,  supportable 
only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier  condition.  In 
their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the  smoke 
and  excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground, 
perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments ;  the  use  of  bread 
and  wine  was  unknown;  and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  im- 
perfectly baked  in  the  ashes,  were  devoured  almost  in  ^  crude 
state  by  the  hungry  savages.  The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have 
sunk  under  these  strange  and  unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever 
cause  they  had  been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  embittered 
by  the  recollection  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his 
protectors,  and  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal 
Moors  might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The 
knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and  friendly 
epistle  of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Heruli, 
'^  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the  language  of  plain 
*'  sense  and  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless 
**  obstinacy  ?  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself,  your  family,  and 
**  nation  ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhorrence  of  slavery  ?  Alas  ! 
^^  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not  already  the  worst  of  slaves, 
"  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the  Moors?  Would  it  not  be 
'^  preferable  to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a  life  of  poverty  and 
"  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign  the  undoubted  monarch  of  the 
"mountain  of  Papua?  Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the 
"  subject  of  Justinian  ?  Belisarius  is  his  subject ;  and  we  our- 
"  selves,  whose  birth  is  not  inferior  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed 
"  of  our  obedience  to  the  Boman  emperor.  That  generous  prince 
"  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate, 
"  and  the  dignity  of  patrician :  such  are  his  gracious  intentions, 
"  and  you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Beli- 

**  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  220.)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of  the  Bedoweens 
and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  language,  are  the  remnant  of  the  Moors  ;  yet 
how  changed  —  how  civilised  are  these  modern  savages  I  — ^provisions  are  plenty  among 
them,  and  bread  is  common. 
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'^  sariiis.  So  long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  patience 
"  is  a  virtue ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliverance,  it  degene- 
^^  rates  into  blind  and  stupid  despair."  ^*  I  am  not  insensible," 
replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  '^  how  kind  and  rational  is  your 
'^  advice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the  slave  of 
'*  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him 
**  I  had  never  injured  either  by  word  or  deed :  yet  he  has  sent 
^*  against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain  Belisarius,  who 
**  has  cast  me  headlong  from  the  throne  into  this  abyss  of  misery. 
"  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  prince ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself 
*'  a  similar  reverse  of  fortime  ?  I  can  write  no  inore :  my  grief 
oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send 
me,  a  lyre*^,  a  spunge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Vandal 
messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  singular 
request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of  Africa  had  tasted  bread  ; 
a  defluzion  had  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant 
weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by  singing 
to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfortunes.  The  humanity 
of  Pharas  was  moved ;  he  sent  the  three  extraordinary  gifts ;  but 
even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his 
guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner  to  embrace  a 
resolution  advantageous  to  the  Bomans,  but  salutary  to  himself. 
The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length  yielded  to  reason  and  necessity ; 
the  solemn  assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment  were  rati- 
fied in  the  emperor's  name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius ;  and 
the  king  of  the  Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first 
public  interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when 
the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  llie  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief 
had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mournful  state, 
unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers,  that 
the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  greatness  are  unworthy  of 
a  serious  thought.^^ 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  example  of  Return  and 
a  vulgar  truth ;  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  Beiiiarim. 
to  superior  merit.     The  chiefs  of  the  Boman  army  pre-  Auiuiiin. 

"  By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  fyre ;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been  more  national. 
The  instruments  of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  :  — 

Romanusque  lyrd  tibi  plaudat,  Barbarus  harpd. 

"  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  grief  in  another  royal  captive, 
Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  thf  lesser  and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his 
calamities  (1.  iii.  c.  14.).  In  the  interview  of  Paulus  iEmilius  and  Perses,  Belisarius 
might  study  his  part :  but  it  i^  probable  that  he  never  read  either  Livy  or  Plutarch  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 
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sumed  to  think  themselYes  the  rivals  of  an  hero.  Their  private 
despatches  maliciously  aflSrmedy  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  , 
strong  in  his  reputation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian  listened  with  too 
patient  an  ear ;  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of  jealousy  rather 
than  of  confidence.  An  honourable  alternative,  of  remaining  in 
the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed  submitted 
to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius;  but  he  wisely  concluded,  from 
intercepted  letters  and  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper, 
that  he  must  either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or  confound 
his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission.  Innocence  and 
courage  decided  his  choice:  his  guards,  captives,  and  treasures, 
were  diligently  embarked ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation, 
that  his  arrivsd  at  Constantinople  preceded  any  certain  account  of 
his  departure  from  the  port  of  Carthage.  Such  unsuspecting 
loyalty  removed  the  apprehensions  of  Justinian :  enty  was  silenced 
and  inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude;  and  the  third  Africanus 
obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  which  the  city  of 
Constantine  had  never  seen,  and  which  ancient  Bome,  since  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the  auspicious  arms  of  the 
Caesars.'^  From  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  the  procession  was  con- 
ducted through  the  principal  streets  to  the  hippodrome ;  and  this 
memorable  day  seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Genseric,  and  to 
expiate  the  shame  of  the  Bomans.  The  wealth  of  nations  was 
displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or  effeminate  luxury;  rich 
armour,  golden  thrones,  and  the  chariots  of  state  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Vandal  queen;  the  massy  furniture  of  the  royal 
banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious  stones,  the  elegant  forms  of 
statues  and  vases,  the  more  substantial  treasure  of  gold^  and  the 
holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  after  their  long  peregri- 
nation were  respectfully  deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of 
Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of  the  noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed 
their  lofty  stature  and  manly  countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  ad- 
vanced :  he  was  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the 
majesty  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a  sigh 
was  heard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret  consolation 
from  the  words  of  Solomon**,  which  he  repeatedly  pronounced. 


"  After  the  title  of  imperator  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and  the  Roman  auspice* 
were  abolished  by  Christianity  (See  La  Bleterie*  M^m.  de  I'Academie,  torn.  ixi. 
p.  SOS — 332. ),  a  triumph  might  be  given  with  less  inconsistency  to  a  prirate  general. 

**  If  the  Ecclesiastes  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Prior's  poem,  a  pious 
and  moral  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in  his  name,  and  on  the  subject  of  hia 
repentance.     The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  free-spirited  Grotius  (Opp. 
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vanity!  vanity  1  ALL  18  VANITY  1  Instead  of  ascending  a 
triamphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or  elephants,  the  modest 
conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  brave  companions : 
his  prudence  might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  subject ; 
and  his  magnanimity  might  justly  disdain  what  had  been  so  often 
sullied  by  tiie  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered 
the  gate  of  the  hippodrome ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  senate  and  people ;  and  halted  before  the  throne  where  Jus- 
tinian and  Theodora  were  seated  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
captive  monarch  and  the  victorious  hero.  They  both  performed 
the  customary  adoration;  and  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
respectfully  touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  un- 
sheathed his  sword,  and  of  a  prostitute  who  had  danced  on  the 
theatre :  some  gentle  violence  was  used  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  grandson  of  Genseric;  and  however  trained  to  servitude, 
the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have  secretly  rebelled.  He  „,,  .^^^ 
was  immediately  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  a^ek'SsI' 
and  the  day  of  his  inauguration  resembled  the  pomp  of  a  ^""■•'y  '• 
second  triumph :  his  curule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders 
of  captive  Vandals ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward-of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful  ^^^  ^^ 
execution  of  a  treaty  for  which  his  honour  had  been  pledged  Sfd  Se' 
to  the  king  of  the   Vandals.     The  religious  scruples  of  V"**^*- 
Gelimer,  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received  from  the  em- 
peror  an  ample   estate   in  the  province  of  Galatia,  where   the 
abdicated  monarch  retired,  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of 
peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  content.®*     The  daughters  of 
Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respectful  tenderness  due  to 
their  age  and  misfortune;  and  Justinian  and  Theodora  accepted 
the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female  descendants  of 

Theolog.  torn.  i.  p.  258.) ;  and  indeed  the  Ecdesiastes  and  Proverbs  display  a  larger 
compaaa  ofthou^t  and  experience  than  seem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew  or  a  king.* 

**  In  the  B^isaire  of  Marmontel,  the  king  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  meet,  sup, 
and  eoDTerse,  without  recollecting  each  other.  It  is  surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that 
not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to  whom  he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to 
have  lost  their  eyes  or  their  memory. 


*  Rosenmiiller,  arguing  from  the  dif-  tament,  assigns  the  Ecclesiastes  to  some 

ierence  of  style  from  that  of  the  greater  period  between  Nehemiah  and  Alexander 

part  of  the  book  of  Prorerbs,  and  from  its  the  Great.  Schol.  in  Vet.  Test.  is.  Proe- 

nearer    ^proximation    to    the    Aramaic  mium  ad  Eocles.  p.  19.  —  M. 
dialect  than   any  book   of  the  Old  Tes- 
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the  great  Theodosius.  The  bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were 
distributed  into  five  squadrons  of  cavalrj^  which  adopted  the  name 
of  their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the  reward  of  birth 
or  valour,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose 
numbers,  before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  persons.  After  the  exile  of  their  king  and 
nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might  purchase  their  safety  by  abjuring 
their  character,  religion,  and  language;  and  their  degenerate 
posterity  would  be  insensibly  mingled  with  the  common  herd  of 
African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present  age,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller  has  discovered  the  white 
complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race^^;  and  it  was 
formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the 
power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their 
solitary  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.^  Africa 
had  been  their  empire,  it  became  their  prison;  nor  could  they 
entertain  a  hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  where  their  brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wan- 
dered in  their  native  forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to 
surmount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Barbarians ;  it 
was  impossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their  nakedness  and  defeat 
before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms 
which  they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  humble  inheritance, 
which,  in  a  happier  hour,  they  had  almost  unanimously  renounced.^' 
In  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous 
villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals :  they  still  preserve 
their  language,  their  customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood ;  sup- 
port, with  some  impatience,  the  Saxon,  or  Prussian  yoke;  and 
serve,  with  secret  and  voluntary  all^iance,  the  descends^t  of  their 
ancient  kings,  who  in  his  garb  and  present  fortune  is  confounded 
with  the  meanest  of  his  vassals.^^     The  name  and  situation  of  this 

*^  Shaw,  p.  59.  Yet  fiince  Procopius  (1.  ii.  c.  13.)  speaks  of  a  people  of  mount 
Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow  hair,  the  phenomenon 
(which  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  BuiFon,  torn.  iii.  p.  504.)  may  naturally 
be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

*"  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (1.  iii.  cxi.  p.  129«  130,  131.  Paris,  1688)  describes 
the  Mauritania  Gaditana  (opposite  to  Cadis),  ubi  gens  Vandalorum,  a  Bdisario  de- 
victa  in  Africi,  fugit,  et  nunquam  comparuit. 

"  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a  formal  answer, 
the  Vandals  of  Germany :  but  those  of  Africa  derided  his  prudence,  and  affected  to 
despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests  (  Procopius,  Vandal.  1.  x.  c.  22. ). 

*  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  elector  (in  1687)  Tollius  describes  the  secret  royalty 
and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brandenburgh,  who  could  muster  five  or  six 
thousand  soldiers  wlio  had  procured  some  cannon,  &c.     (Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42.  apud 
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unhappy  people  might  indicate  their  descent  from  one  common 
stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But  the  use  of  a  Sclavonian 
dialect  more  clearly  represents  them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the 
new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already 
scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of  Procopius.'^ 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  alle-  uannen 
giance,  he  might  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  or  the^  *"* 
himself,  the  indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  from  an  ajdk'ass. 
enemy  more  barbarous  than  the  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the 
Moors  is  involved  in  darkness :  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
letters.'*^  Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined ;  a  boundless 
continent  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds ;  the  change  of  seasons 
and  pastures  regulated  their  motions;  and  their  rude  huts  and 
slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the  same  ease  as  their 
arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of  sheep, 
oxen,  and  camek.^^  During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  they 
observed  a  respectful  distance  from  Carthage,  and  the  sea-diore ; 
under  the  feeble  reign  of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  of 
Numidia,  occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Cas8ar^a,  and 
pitched  their  camps,  with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  By- 
zacium.     The  formidable  strength  and  artful  conduct  of  Belisarius 

Dubos,  Hist  de  la  Monarchic  Franfoise,  torn,  L  p.  182,  18S.).  The  veracity,  not  of 
the  elector,  but  of  ToUius  himself^  may  justly  be  suspected.* 

*  Procopius  (1.  i.  e.  22.)  was  in  total  darkness  —  otfre  furfifiri  rts  olht  6fOfia  is  ifii 
owierui.  Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert  (A.  D.  630),  the  Sclavonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbt 
and  Venedi  already  bordered  on  'fhuringia  (Mascou,  Hist  of  the  Germans,  xy.  S,  4, 5.)- 

^  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles  (de  Bell. 
Jugurth.  c  21.),  and  Procopius  (Vandal.  1  iL  c  10.)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Canana»ns 
who  fled  from  the  robber  Joshua  (Aijorr^s).  He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phcenician 
inscription.  I  believe  in  the  columns  —  I  doubt  the  inscription  —  and  I  reject  the 
pedigree.t 

*^  Virgil  (Georgic.  iiL  339.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  8.)  describe  the  wandering 
life  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars ;  and  Shaw 
(p.  222.)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet  and  the  geographer. 


*  The   Wendiflh  population   of  Bran-  mentioned  by  Suidas  (sub  voc.  Xordoy)  no 

denburgh  are  now  better  known :  but  tlie  doubt  from    Prooopius.       According    to 

Wends  are  clearly  of  the  Sclavonian  race ;  most  of  the  Arabian  writers,  who  adopted 

the  Vandals  most  probably  Teutonic,  and  a  nearly  similar  tradition,  the  indigenes 

nearly  allied  to  the  Goths.  —  M.  of  Northern   Africa  were   the  people  of 

f  It  has  been  supposed  that  Procopius  Palestine  expelled  by  David,  who  passed 

is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most  ancient,  into  Africa,  under  the  guidance  of  Goliath, 

author  who  has  spoken  of  this  strange  in-  whom  they  call  Djalout     It  is  impossible 

scription,  of  which  one  nuiy  be  tempted  to  to  admit  traditions  which  bear  a  character 

attribute  the  invention  to  Procopius  him-  so  fabulous.      St.  Martin,  t.  xi.  p.  324.  — 

self.    Yet  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Armenian  Unless  my  memory  greatly  deceives  me,  I 

history  of  Moses  of  Cborene  (1.  i.  c.  18.),  have   read  in  the  works   of  Lightfoot  a 

who  lived  and  wrote  more  than  a  century  similar  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  I  have  rnis- 

before   Pkt>copius.     This  is  sufficient  to  laid  the  reference,  and  cannot  recover  the 

show  that  an  earlier  date  must  be  assigned  passage.  —  M. 
to  this  tradition.     The  same  inscription  is 
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secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired 
to  receive,  in  the  emperor^s  name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal  dignity.^^ 
They  were  astonished  by  the  rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  their  conqueror.  But  his  approaching  departure  soon 
relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a  savage  and  superstitious  people ; 
the  number  of  their  wives  allowed  them  to  disregard  the  safety  of 
their  infant  hostages ;  and  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail 
in  the  port  of  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble 
garrisons,  he  entrusted  the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solo- 
mon'^', who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successor  of 
Belisarius.  In  the  first  invasion,  some  detachments,  with  two 
officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercepted;  but  Solomon 
speedily  assembled  his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  sixty 
thousand  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Moors  depended  on  their  multi- 
tude, their  swiftness,  and  their  inaccessible  mountains;  and  the 
aspect  and  smeU  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced  some 
confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry.^*  But  as  soon  as  they  were  com- 
manded to  dismount,  they  derided  this  contemptible  obstacle :  as  soon 
as  the  columns  ascended  the  hiUs,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  was 
dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular  evolutions ;  and  the  menace 
of  their  female  prophets  was  repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors 
should  be  discomfited  by  a  beardless  antagonist.  The  victorious 
eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Carthage,  to  besiege 
mount  Aurasius'^^,  the  citadel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  garden  of 
Numidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  con- 
tains, within  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a 
rare  variety  of  soil  and  climate ;  the  intermediate  valleys  and  ele- 
vated plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams,  and 

^'  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak,  a  figured  tunic 
and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ;  nor  were  these  precious  metals  less  ac- 
ceptable  in  the  shape  of  coin  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  25.). 

**  See  the  African  government  and  war&re  of  Solomon*  in  Procopius  (Vandal. 
1.  ii.  c.  10»  11,  12,  IS.  19.  20.).  He  was  recalled,  and  again  restored;  and  his  last 
victory  dates  in  the  xiiith  year  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  539).  An  accident  in  his  childhood 
had  rendered  him  an  eunuch  (1.  i.  c.  11.) :  the  other  Roman  generals  were  amply  fur. 
nished  with  beards,  tfJ^vos  ifixnrXdf^fvoi  (1.  iL  c.  8. ). 

^  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  affirmed  >y  the  ancients 
(Xenophon.  Cyropsd.  1,  vi.  p.  488.  I.  vii.  p.  483.  492.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Polysn. 
Stratagem.  viL  6.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viiL  26.  ^lian  de  Natur.  Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  7.) ;  but 
it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals 
(Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  553.). 

^  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  mount  Aurasius  (Vandal.  1.  iL  c.  13.  De 
Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7. ).  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo  Afiicanus  (dell  Africa,  parte  ▼. 
in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  77.  recto),  Marmol  (torn.  ii.  p.  430.),  and  Shaw  (p.  56 — 59.). 
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fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magnitude.  This  fair 
solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman  city, 
once  the  seat  of  a  l^on,  and  the  residence  of  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  Ionic  temple  of  .ZElsculapius  is  encompassed  with 
Moorish  huts ;  and  the  cattle  now  graze  in  the  midst  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, under  the  shade  of  Corinthian  columns.  A  sharp  perpen- 
dicular rock  rises  above  the  level  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
African  princes  deposited  their  wives  and  treasure ;  and  a  proverb  is 
familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire  who  dares  to  attack 
the  cra^y  cliffs  and  inhospitable  natives  of  mount  Aurasius.  This 
hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch  Solomon : 
from  the  first,  he  retreated  with  some  disgrace ;  and  in  the  second, 
his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost  exhausted ;  and  he  must 
again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  impetuous  courage 
of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  seeded,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Geminian  rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important 
conquest,  and  to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat;  and  as 
Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost  province  of 
Mauritanian  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of  Belisa* 
rius;  but  the  laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  N«atnihj 
correct  the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  pro-  figochs.  ' 
fitable  to  the  successive  generations  of  mankind,  llie  nations  of 
antiquity,  careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van- 
quished and  enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson  might 
have  instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose,  with  timely 
counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded  ambition  of  Jus- 
tinian. Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the  same  consequences 
were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and  Spain,  insensible  of 
their  approaching  danger,  beheld  with  indifference,  and  even  with 
joy,  the  rapid  downfal  of  the  Vandals.  After  the  failure  of  the 
royal  line,  Theudes,  a  valiant  and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  which  he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name 
of  Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  command,  the 
Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African  coast : 
but,  while  they  spent  the  Sabbath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the 
pious  security  of  their  camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town ; 
and  the  king  himself,  with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  a  sacrilegious  enemy.^^     It  was  not  long  before  his 

^  Isidor.   Chron.  p.  722.  edit    Grot.     MarUna,  Hist   Hispan.  L  ▼.  e.  S.  p.  173. 
Yet,  according  to   Isidore,  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  the  death  of  Theudes,  happened, 
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pride  and  resentment  were  gratified  by  a  suppliant  embassy  from 
the  unfortimate  Gelimer,  who  implored,  in  his  distress^  the  aid  of 
the  Spanish  monarch.  But  instead  of  sacrificing  these  unworthy 
passions  to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes 
amused  the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss 
of  Carthage^  and  then  dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  con- 
temptuous advice,  to  seek  in  their  native  country  a  true  knowledge 
Con  uette  ^^  ^^^  ^***®  ^^  ^^^  Vaudals.*'  The  long  continuance  of 
Rommi  *^®  Italian  war  delayed  the  punishment  of  the  Visigoths ; 
*"  5f!*D.'  *^d  *'*®  ®y®^  ^^  Theudes  were  closed  before  they  tasted 
"^^"®^-  the  fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy.  After  his  death,  the 
sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  can- 
didate solicited  the  protection  of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously 
subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  deeply  wounded  the  inde- 
pendence and  happiness  of  his  country.  Several  cities,  both  on 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the  Roman  troops, 
who  afterwards  refused  to  evacuate  those  pledges,  as  it  should 
seem,  either  of  safety  or  payment ;  and  as  they  were  fortified  by 
perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impregnable 
stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the  civil  and 
religious  factions  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy  years  elapsed  before 
this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom  of  the 
monarchy;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained  any  share  of 
these  remote  and  useless  possessions,  their  vanity  might  number 
Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in 
the  rank  of  their  vassals.^® 

Beiiuriui        The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less 

Sr^i-    excusable  than  that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their 

f^A***'      punishment  was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible.    From 

A.D.534.    ^  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  enabled   their  most 

dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.     A  sister  of 

the  great  Theodoric  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond 

the  African  king*^:  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Lilybseum*® 

in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals ;  and  the  princess  Amala- 

frida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thousand  nobles,  and 

A.  JE.  H.  586 — A.  D.  548 ;  and  the  place  wua  defended,  not  by  the  Vandals^  but 
by  the  Romans. 

*^  Prooopius,  VandaL  L  L  e.  24. 

*'  See  the  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  vtli  and  yith  books  of  the  History 
of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Romans  were  finally  expelled  by  Suintila  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths (A.  D.  621 — 626)t  after  their  re  union  to  the  Catholic  church. 

**  See  the  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  in  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  S,  9.),  and 
in  Cassiodorus  (Var.  iz.  I.)  the  expostulation  of  her  royal  brother.  Compare  likewise 
the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis. 

»  Lilybsum  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  xcv,  4. ;  and  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  a  strong  situation,  and  excellent  harbour,  rendered  that  place  an  important  object 
to  both  nations. 
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five  thousand  Gothic  soldiers^  who  flignalifled  their  valour  in  the 
Moorish  wars.  Their  merit  was  over-rated  by  themselves,  and 
perhaps  neglected  by  the  Vandals ;  they  viewed  the  country  with 
envy,  and  the  conquerors  with  disdain ;  but  their  real  or  fictitious 
conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a  massacre;  the  Goths  were  c^ 
pressed,  and  the  captivity  of  AmalaMda  was  soon  followed  by  her 
secret  and  suspicious  death.  The  eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorus  was 
employed  to  reproach  the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of 
every  social  and  public  duty ;  but  the  vengeance  which  he  threat- 
ened in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  might  be  derided  with  impunity, 
as  long  as  Africa  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were 
destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Komans,  entertained 
the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily 
delighted  or  alarmed  by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their 
revenge  was  executed  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or  per- 
haps of  their  wishes.  To  their  friendship  the  emperor  was  in- 
debted for  the  kingdom  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  might  reasonably 
think,  that  they  were  entitled  to  resume  the  possession  of  a  barren 
rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial  gift  from  the  island  of 
Sicily.  They  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty  mandate  of 
Belisarius,  which  excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance. 
*'  The  city  and  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,''  said  the  Roman  general, 
"  belonged  to  lie  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them  by  the  right  of  con- 
**  qnest.  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favour  of  the  emperor ; 
'^  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and  must  kindle  a 
**  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.  J£  you  compel 
^'  us  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the  possession 
"  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces  which  you 
**  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawfnl  sovereign."  A  nation  of 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  me- 
nace of  Justinian  and  his  lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of  discord  and 
disaffection  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  Goths  supported,  with 
reluctance,  the  indignity  of  a  female  reign.*^ 

The  birth  of  Amah^ontha,  the  regent  and  queen  of  GoTem- 
Italy  *S  united  the  two  most  illustrious  families  of  the  ?e!Shof 
Barbarians.  Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  de-  •onthll 
Bcended  from  the  long-haired  kings  of  the  Merovingian  fuST^ 
race  ^ ;  and  the  regal  succession  of  the  Amali  was  illus-    62»1m4. 

^  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procopi  us  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  e.  5.    Gothic.  L  i.  c.  3.). 

*  For  the  reign  and  character  of  A malasontha,  see  Procopius  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  2,  3, 4. 
and  Anecdot  c.  \6,  with  the  Notes  of  Alemannus),  Cassiodorus  (Var.  riii.  iz.  z.  and 
xL  1.),  and  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  59.  and  De  Successione  R^piorum,  in 
Muratori,  torn.  i.  p.  241.). 

^  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audefleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  may  be  placed  in 
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trated  in  the  eleventh  generation,  by  her  father,  the  great  Theo- 
doric,  whose  merit  might  have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The 
sex  of  his  daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne ;  but  his 
vigilant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people  discovered  the  la£t 
heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain ; 
and  the  fortunate  Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
a  consul  and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  charms 
of  Amalasontha,  and  the  hopes  of  the  succession ;  and  his  widow, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  father,  was  left  the  guardian 
of  her  son  Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of 
about  twenty-eight  years,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person 
had  attained  their  perfect  maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the 
apprehension  of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed  the  con- 
quest of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly  sense,  activity,  and 
resolution.  Education  and  experience  had  cultivated  her  talents ; 
her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from  vanity ;  and,  though  she 
expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  main- 
tained in  her  counsels  a  discreet  and  impenetrable  silence.  By 
a  faithful  imitation  of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity,  of 
his  reign :  while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the  faults, 
and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  declining  age.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to  their  paternal 
inheritance;  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to  inflict  any 
corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman  subjects ;  and  she 
generously  despised  the  clamours  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of 
forty  years,  still  considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or 
their  enemies.  Her  salutary  measures  were  directed  by  the 
wisdom,  and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence,  of  Cassiodorus;  she 
solicited  and  deserved  the  friendship  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty 
of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  happiness  of  the  queen  and 
of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of  her  son ;  who  was  destined, 
by  his  birth,  to  support  the  different  and  almost  incompatible  cha- 
racters of  the  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  magistrate 
of  a  civilised  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten  years  ^*,  Athalaric 
was  diligently  instinicted  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or 
ornamental  for  a  Boman  prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were 

the  year  495,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  (De  Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples,  torn.  ix. 
p.  213.  )•  The  nuptials  of  Eutharic  and  Amalasontha  were  celebrated  in  515  (Cas- 
siodor.  in  Chron.  p.  453.). 

'*  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by  Procopias  as  a 
boy  about  eight  years  old — i«rr«b  ytyovi^s  In?.  Cassiodorus,  with  authority  and  reason, 
adds  two  years  to  his  age — iniantulum  adhuc  vix  decennem. 
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chosen  to  Instil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of 
their  young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits, 
must  abhor  the  restraints,  of  education ;  and  the  solicitude  of  the 
queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  offended  the 
untractable  nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival, 
when  the  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the 
rojal  youth  escaped  from  his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears 
of  pride  and  anger,  complained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  dis- 
obedience had  provoked  her  to  inflict.  The  Barbarians  resented 
the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  their  king ;  accused  the 
regent  of  conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown ;  and  imperiously 
demanded,  that  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  should  be  rescued  from 
the  dastardly  discipline  of  women  and  pedants,  and  educated,  like 
a  valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals  and  the  glorious  igno- 
rance of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamour,  importunately  urged 
as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amalasontha  was  compelled  to  yield  her 
reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart.  The  king  of  Italy 
was  abandoned  to  wine,  to  women,  and  to  rustic  sports ;  and  the 
indiscreet  contempt  of  the  ungrateful  youth  betrayed  the  mis- 
chievous designs  of  his  favourites  and  her  enemies.  Encompassed 
with  domestic  foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the 
emperor  Justinian ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachium  in  Epirus,  a  treasure  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her 
fame  and  safety,  if  she  had  calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction, 
to  the  peace  and  splendour  of  Constantinople.  But  the  mind  of 
Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition  and  revenge ;  and  while 
her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  she  waited  for  the  success  of  a 
crime  which  her  passioils  excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice. 
Three  of  the  most  dangerous  malecontents  had  been  separately 
removed,  under  the  pretence  of  trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Italy :  they  were  assassinated  by  her  private  emissaries ;  and  the 
blood  of  these  noble  Goths  rendered  the  queen-mother  absolute  in 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious  to  a  free  people.  But  if 
she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his  irre  • 
parable  loss ;  and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  consumed  by  premature  intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any 
firm  support  or  legal  authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws 
of  her  country,  which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  suc- 
cession could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff,  the  daughter 
of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  design  of  sharing,  with 
one  of  her  cousins,  the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own 
hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.     He  received  the  proposal 

VOL,  IV.  D 
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with  profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude ;  and  the  eloquent 
Cassiodorus  announced  to  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  that  Amala- 
sontha  and  Theodatus  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.  His 
birth  (for  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  imperfect  title ;  and  the  choice  of  Amalasontha  was 
more  strongly  directed  by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice  and  pusil- 
lanimity, which  had  deprived  him  of  the  love  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  esteem  of  the  Barbarians.  But  Theodatus  was  exasperated  by 
the  contempt  which  he  deserved :  her  justice  had  repressed  and 
reproached  the  oppression  which  he  exercised  against  his  Tuscan 
neighbours ;  and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by  common  guilt  and 
resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and  timid  disposition. 
Her  exile  ^hc  Icttcrs  of  congratulatiou  were  scarcely  despatched 
X!  dI'^IssI'  before  the  queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island 
April  30.  ^f  i^j^^  jg^j^g  of  Bolsena  *^,  where,  after  a  short  confinement, 
she  was  strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the  connivance, 
of  the  new  king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  subjects  to  shed  the 
blood  of  their  sovereigns. 

Bciisarius        Justiuiau  bchcld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths; 
iTnd^X      ^^^  *'*®  mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the 
aIdS^'  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.     His  ambassadors,  in 
Dec.  31.      ij^gjj,  public  audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  Lilybajum, 
ten  Barbarian  fugitives,  and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of 
a  small  town  on  the  lUyrian  borders ;  but  they  secretly  negotiated 
with  Theodatus  to  betray  the  province  of  Tuscany,  and  tempted 
Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from  danger  and  perplexity,  by 
a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     A  false  and  servile 
epistle  was  subscribed,  by  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  captive  queen : 
but  the  confession  of  the  Roman  senators,  who  were  sent  to  (Con- 
stantinople, revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable  situation ;  and  Jus- 
tinian, by  the  voice  of  a  new  ambassador,  most  powerfully  inter- 
ceded for  her  life  and  liberty.  *   Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  the  same 

^  The  lake,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Etruria,  was  styled  either  Vulsiniensis 
(now  of  Bolsena)  or  Tarquiniensis.  It  is  surrounded  with  white  rocks,  and  stored 
with  fish  and  wild-fowl.  The  younger  Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  96.)  celebrates  two  woody 
islands  that  floated  on  its  waters :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients  !  if  a  fact,  how 
careless  the  moderns  1  Yet,  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  by  new  and 
gradual  accessions. 

*  Amalasontha  was  not  alive  when  this  wrote  to  implore  her  protection,  reminding 

new   ambassador,    Peter  of  Thessalonica,  her  of  the  confidence  which  she  and  her 

arrived  in  Italy :    he  could  not   then  se-  husband  had  always  placed  in  her  former 

cretly  contribute   to   her   death.      "  But  promises.**     See  on  Amalasontha  and  the 

(says  M.  de  Sainte   Croix)  it  is  not  be-  authors  of  her  death  an  excellent  disser- 

yond  probability  that  Theodora  had  en-  tation  of  M.  de  Sainte  Croix  in  the  Ar- 

tered  into   some   criminal   intrigue    with  chives  Litt^raircs  published  by   M.  Van- 

Gundelina;    for  that  wife  of  Theodatus  denbourg,  No.  50.  t.  xvii.  p.  S16.  —  G. 
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minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of  Theodora,  who 
dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a  rival :  he  prompted, 
with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a  crime  so  useful 
to  the  Romans^;  received  the  intelligence  of  her  death  with  grief 
and  indignation,  and  denounced,  in  his  master's  name,  immortal  war 
against  the  perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the 
guilt  of  an  usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms  of  Justinian ;  but 
the  forces  which  he  prepared,  were  insufficient  for  the  subversion 
of  a  mighty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  been  multi- 
plied by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct,  of  an  hero.  A 
chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed 
with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius ;  his 
cavalry  was  composed  of  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hundred  Moors, 
and  four  thousand  confederatesy  and  the  infantry  consisted  only  of 
three  thousand  Isaurians.  Steering  the  same  course  as  in  his  former 
expedition,  the  Soman  consul  cast  anchor  before  Catana  in  Sicily, 
to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to  decide  whether  he 
should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  for  the 
African  coast  He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the 
granaries  of  Rome :  the  farmers  were  graciously  exempted  from  the 
oppression  of  military  quarters ;  and  the  Goths,  who  trusted  the 
defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some  reason  to  com- 
pUun,  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed.  Instead  of 
soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy,  they  yielded 
to  the  first  sunmions  a  cheerful  obedience ;  and  this  province,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation, 
united  to  the  Roman  empire.^^  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo, 
which  alone  attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced,  after  a  short  siege, 
by  a  singular  stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced  his  ships  into  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  harbour ;  their  boats  were  laboriously  hoisted 
with  ropes  and  pullies  to  the  top-mast  head,  and  he  fiUed  them  with 
archers,  who,  from  that  superior  station,  commanded  the  ramparts 
of  the  city.  After  this  easy,  though  successful,  campaign,  the 
conqueror  entered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
bands,  distributing  gold  medals  to  the  people,  on  the  day  which  so 

"  Tet  Procopius  discredits  his  own  evidence  ( Anecdot  c.  16.),  by  confessing  that 
in  his  public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See  the  Epistles  from  queen 
Gundelina  to  the  empress  Theodora  (Var.  x.  20,  21.  23.  and  observe  a  suspicious 
vord,  de  ilU  person^,  &c.)  with  the  elaborate  Commentary  of  Buat  (torn.  z. 
p.  177— 185.  > 

"  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procopius  with  the  com- 
plaints of  Totila  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  5.  1.  iii.  c.  16.).  The  Gothic  queen  had  lately  re- 
lieved that  thankless  island  (Var.  iz.  10,  ll.> 
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gloriously  terminated  the  year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the 
winter-season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  circumference  of  two 
and  twenty  miles  ^'^ :  but  in  the  spring,  about  the  festival  of  Easter, 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs  was  interrupted  by  a  dangerous  reyolt 
of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  Be- 
lisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with  a  thousand  guards.*  Two 
thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to  the  standard  of 
their  old  commander :  and  he  marched,  without  hesitation,  above 
fifty  miles,  to  seek  an  enemy,  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise. 
Eight  thousand  rebels  trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed 
at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of  their  master :  and  this  ignoble 
victory  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror 
had  not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  sedition  which 
was  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his  own  camp.*^  Disorder  and 
disobedience  were  the  common  malady  of  the  times :  the  genius  to 
command,  and  the  virtue  to  obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Beli- 
sarins. 

Rcign  and        Although  Thcodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes, 
orrhco-     ^®  W8-S  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of 
cjl)thVking  war.     Although  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
a7ix^634.    TuUy,  philosophy  was  incapable   of  purifying  his  mind 
a!dI^m67   fi*om  the  basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.     He  had  pur- 
Auga«.      chased  a  sceptre  by  ingratitude  and  murder :  at  the  first 
menace  of  an  enemy,  he  degraded  his  own  majesty,  and  that  of  a 
nation,  which  already  disdained  their  unworthy  sovereign.     As- 
tonished by  the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  himself  dragged 
in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople :  the  terrors  which 
Belisarius  inspired,  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the 
Byzantine   ambassador;   and   that  bold  and  subtle  advocate  per- 
suaded him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  ignominious  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  peace.     It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Boman  people,  the  name  of  the  emperor  should  be 
always  proclaimed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king ;   and  that  as 

*"  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syracuse  are  de- 
lineated by  Cicero  (in  Verrem,  actio  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  52,  53.),  Strabo  (1.  vi-  p,  415.),  and 
D'Orville  Sicula  (torn.  ii.  p.  174 — 202.).  The  new  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  ^nink 
towards  the  island. 

^  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15.)  so  clearly  relates  the  return  of  Belisarius  into 
Sicily  (p.  146.  edit.  Hoeschelii),  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  strange  misappre- 
hension  and  reproaches  of  a  learned  critic  (Oeuvres  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  Tiii. 
p.  162,  163.> 

*  A  hundred  (there  was  no  room  on  misled  by  Cousins*  translation.  Lord 
board  for  more).     Gibbon  has  again  been     Mahon,  p.  157.  — M. 
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often  as  the  statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble^ 
the  divine  image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right  hand. 
Instead  of  conferring,  the  king  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the 
honours  of  the  senate ;  and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made 
indispensable  before  he  could  ezecute,  against  a  priest  or  senator, 
the  sentence  either  of  death  or  confiscation.     The  feeble  monarch 
resigned  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  offered,  as  the  annual  mark  of 
his  dependence,  a  crown  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred 
pounds ;  and  promised  to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign, 
three  thousand  Gothic  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the  empire. 
Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions,  the  successful  agent 
of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey  to  Constantinople ;  but  no  sooner 
had   he  reached  the  Alban  villa^,  than  he  was  recalled  by  the 
anxiety  of  Theodatus ;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  betw^een  the 
king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to  be  represented  in  its  original 
simplicity.     **  Are  you  of  opinion   that  the  emperor  will  ratify 
"  this  treaty  ?     Perhaps,     K  he  refuses,  what   consequence  will 
"  ensue  ?     War.     Will  such  a  war  be  just  or  reasonable  ?     Most 
"  assuredly:  every  one  should  act  according  to  his  character.    What 
"  is  your  meaning?     You  are  a  philosopher — Justinian  is  emperor 
"  of  the  Romans :  it  would  ill  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  shed 
"  the   Mood  of  thousands  in  his  private  quarrel:    the  successor  of 
"  Augustus  should  vindicate   his  rights^  and  recover  by  arms  the 
"  ancient  provinces  of  his  empire.^     This  reasoning  might  not  con- 
vince, but  it  was  suflScient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of 
Theodatus ;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the 
poor  equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures  of  phi- 
losophy and  agriculture.     Both  treaties  were   entrusted   to   the 
hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath  not  to 
produce  the  second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  rejected.     Tlie 
event  may  be  easily  foreseen :  Justinian  required  and  accepted  the 
abdication  of  the  Gothic  king. .    His  indefatigable  agent  returned 
from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  with  ample  instructions ;  and  a 
fair  epistle,  whith  praised  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  royal 
philosopher,  granted  his  pension,  with  the  assurance  of  such  honours, 
as  a  subject  and   a   Catholic  might  enjoy;   and  wisely  referred 
the  final  execution  of  the  treaty  to  the  presence  and  authority 

**  The  ancient  Alba  was  ruined  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the  same  spot,  or  at 
least  in  the  neighbourhood,  successively  arose,  1.  The  villa  of  Pompey,  &c.  2.  A 
camp  of  the  Pr»torian  cohorts.  3.  The  modern  episcopal  city  of  Albanum  or  Allano 
(Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4.     Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  9H.). 
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of  Belisarius.  Bat  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  two  Boman  generals, 
who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were  defeated  and  slain 
hy  the  Gothic  troops.  From  blind  and  abject  despair,  Theodatus 
capriciously  rose  to  groundless  and  fatal  presumption^^,  and  dared 
to  receive,  with  menace  and  contempt,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian; 
who  claimed  his  promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  inviolable  privil^e  of  his  own  character. 
The  march  of  Belisarius  dispelled  this  visionary  pride ;  and  as  the 
first  campaign^  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  the 
invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procopius  to  the  second  year  of  the 
Gothic  war.^ 

Belisarius  Aftcr  Bclisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Palermo 
itlij!*?nd  ^^^  Syracuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and 
K^pk?.  landed  them,  without  resistance,  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
A.D.&37.  Bhegium,  A  Gothic  prince,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  Italy ;  but  he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example 
of  a  sovereign,  faithless  to  his  public  and  private  duties.  The 
perfidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile  honours  of  the  By- 
zantine court.^  From  Bh^um  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of 
Belisarius,  almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near 
three  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  people  of  Bruttium, 
Lucania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the  name  and  religion  of 
the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined  walls 
were  incapable  of  defence :  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a 
plentiful  market;  and  curiosity  alone  interrupted  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  the  husbandman  or  artificer.  Naples,  which  has 
swelled  to  a  great  and  populous  capital,  long  cherished  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  a  Grecian  colony^;   and  the  choice   of 

'*  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  ready  to  pronounce — Africa  capt&  mmubu  cum  nato 
peribit;  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  7.)»  which  has  been  pub- 
lijshed  in  unknown  characters  by  Opsopcus  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  The  Fere 
Maltret  has  promised  a  commentary ;  but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

**  In  his  chronology,  imitated  in  some  degree  from  Thucydides,  Prooopius  begins 
each  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and  his  first  aera  coincides 
with  the  first  of  April,  535,  and  not  536,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Baronius  (Pagi 
Crit.  torn.  ii.  p.  555.  who  is  followed  by  Muratori  and  the  editors  of  Sigonius).  Yet 
in  some  passages  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  Procopius  with  himself,  and 
with  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 

^  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Procopius  (1.  i.  c  5 — ^29. 
1.  ii.  c.  1 — 30.  1.  iii.  c.  1.)  till  the  captivity  of  Vitiges.  With  the  aid  of  Sigonius 
(Opp.  torn.  i.  de  Imp.  Occident.  1.  xrii,  xviii.)  and  Muratori  (Annali  d*Italia,  torn,  v.), 
I  have  gleaned  some  few  additional  facts. 

**  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  60.  p.  702.  edit.  Grot,  and  torn.  i.  p.  221.  Mu- 
ratori, de  Success.  Regn.  p.  241. 

••  Nero  (says  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  35.)  Neapolim   quasi  Gr«cam   urbem  delegit. 
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Vligil  had  ennobled  this  elegant  retreat,  nvhich  attracted  the  lovers 
of  repose  and  study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious 
opulence  of  Rome.^  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea 
and  land,  Belisarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  people, 
who  exhorted  him  to  disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms, 
to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his  victory, 
to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  the  dependeut 
cities.  **  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,"  replied  the  Roman 
chief  with  an  haughty  smile,  ^^  I  am  more  accustomed  to  give  than 
^'  to  receive  counsel :  but  I  hold  in  one  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and 
"  in  the  other,  peace  and  freedom,  such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys." 
The  impatience  of  delay  urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal 
terms;  his  honour  secured  their  performance:  but  Naples  was 
divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  Greek  democracy  was  inflamed 
by  their  orators,  who,  with  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented 
to  the  multitude  that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and 
that  Belisarius  himself  must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  valour. 
Their  deliberations,  however,  were  not  perfectly  free :  the  city  was 
commanded  by  eight  hundred  Barbarians,  whose  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and 
even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  despe- 
rate enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much 
later  period,  the  circumference  of  Naples  ^^  measured  only  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  paces  ^^:  the  fortifications 
were  defended  by  precipices  or  the  sea;  when  the  aqueducts  were 
intercepted,  a  supply  of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  and 
fountains ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  suflicicnt  to  consume 
the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days  that  of 
Belisarius  was  almost  exhausted,  and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to 
the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march,  before 
the  winter  season,  gainst  Rome  and  the  Gothic  king.  But  his 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an  Isaurian,  who 

One  hundred  and  fifty  yean  aftenrarda,  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  IleUenisni 
of  the  NeapoHtans  is  praised  by  Pbilostratus  :  y4ros  EAAijver  Kod  iurrvKbi,  uBiy  koI  ras 
cnrouS^  T«y  \6ywy  *ZW7ivIkoi  iuri  (Icon.  1.  i.  p.  763.  edit  Olear.)- 

*■  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  lioxnan  poets,  by  Virgil,  Horace,  Silius 
Italicm,  and  Statins  (CluTer.  Ital.  Ant  1.  iv.  p.  1149,  1150.).  In  an  elegant  epUtle 
(SyW.  1.  iiL  5.  p.  94 — ^98.  edit  Markland),  Statins  undertakes  the  diflicult  task  of 
drairing  his  wife  from  the  pleasures  of  Rome  to  that  calm  retreat 

"  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  (A.  D.  1139), 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom  (Giannone,  Isturia  Civile,  torn.  il. 
p.  169.).  TtkdX  city,  the  third  in  Christian  Europe,  is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in 
circumference  ( JuL  Caesar.  Capaccii  Hist  NeapoL  L  L  p.  47. ),  and  contains  more  iu^ 
habitants  (350,000)  in  a  given  space,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  known  world. 

"  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps,  of  22  French  inches  (D'Anville, 
Mesures  Itin^raires,  p.  7,  8. ) :  the  2363  do  not  nuike  an  English  mile. 
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explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported, 
that  a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a  file  of  armed 
soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When  the  work  had  been 
silently  executed,  the  humane  general  risked  the  discoyery  of  his 
secret  by  a  last  and  fruitless  admonition  of  the  impending  danger. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night  four  hundred  Romans  entered  the 
aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an 
olive  tree,  into  the  house  or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded 
their  trumpets,  surprised  the  centinels,  and  gave  admittance  to 
their  companions,  who  on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  burst  open 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime  which  is  punished  by  social 
justice  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war;  the  Huns  were  dis- 
tinguished by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone  appeared 
in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Naples  to  moderate  the  calamities 
which  he  predicted.  **The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, "are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valour.  But  spare  the 
"  inhabitants,  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants,  they  are 
•'  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to  their  parents, 
**  the  wives  to  their  husbands ;  and  show  them  by  your  generosity 
"  of  what  friends  they  have  obstinately  deprived  themselves." 
The  city  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  its  conqueror*' ; 
and  when  the  Neapolitans  returned  to  their  houses,  they  found 
some  consolation  in  the  secret  enjoyment  of  their  hidden  treasures. 
The  Barbarian  garrison  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  emperor; 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the 
Goths,  acknowledged  his  dominion;  and  the  tusks  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar,  which  were  still  shown  at  Beneventum,  are  curiously 
described  by  the  historian  of  Belisarius.^^ 

viuges.  ^^^  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  expected 

iiu^,**'       their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  in- 

AuSi'st^'    active   and   almost   indifferent   spectator  of  their  ruin. 

A  D.  640.    Xheodatus  secured  his  person  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 

while  his  cavalry  advanced  forty  miles  on  the  Appian  way,  and 

encamped  in  the  Pomptine  marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen 

miles  in  length,  had  been  recently  drained  and  converted  into 

excellent  pastures.^'     But  the  piincipal  forces  of  the  Goths  were 

"  Belisarius  was  reproTed  by  pope  Silvcrius  for  the  massacre.  He  repeopled 
Naples,  and  imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia 
(IILst.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  in  Muratori,  tom.  i.  p.  106,  107.). 

^  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Meleager  (Cluver.  torn.  ii. 
p.  1195,  119^.).  The  Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of  savage  Viie  (Ovid,  Metamorph. 
1.  viii.).  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were  leagued  against  a  hog  :  the  brutes  (not  the  hog) 
quarrelled  with  a  lady  for  the  head. 

"  The  Decennovium  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluverius  (tom.  ii.  p.  1007.)  with 
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dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Yenetia,  and  Craul ;  and  the  feeble  mind  of 
their  king  was  confounded  by  the  unsuccessful  event  of  a  divination, 
which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfall  of  his  empire.^^  The  most 
abject  slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate 
master.  The  character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously  scrutinised 
by  a  free  and  idle  camp  of  Barbarians,  conscious  of  their  privilege 
and  power :  he  was  declared  unworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and 
his  throne ;  and  their  general  Yitiges,  whose  valour  had  been  sig- 
nalised in  the  lUyrian  war,  was  raised  with  unanimous  applause  on 
the  bucklers  of  his  companions.  On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdi- 
cated monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but  he  was 
pursued  by  private  revenge.  A  Goth,  whom  he  had  injured  in  his 
love,  overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and,  regardless  of 
his  unmanly  cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  best  and  purest  title  to  reign  over 
them:  yet  such  is  the  prejudice  of  every  age,  that  Yitiges  im- 
patiently wished  to  return  to  Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize,  with 
the  reluctant  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint 
shadow  of  hereditary  right.  A  national  council  was  immediately 
held,  and  the  new  monarch  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace,  which  the  misconduct  of  his 
predecessor  rendered  wise  and  indispensable.  The  Goths  consented 
to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  to  delay  till  the 
next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war ;  to  summon  their  scat- 
tered forces;  to  relinquish  their  distant  possessions,  and  to  trust 
even  Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leuderis,  an 
aged  warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  with  four  thousand  soldiers ; 
a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  seconded  the  zeal,  though  it 
was  incapable  of  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  Romans.  But  a 
momentary  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in 
their  minds.  They  furiously  exclaimed,  that  the  apostolic  throne 
should  no  longer  be  profaned  by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Ari- 
anism ;  that  the  tombs  of  the  Cassars  should  no  longer  be  trampled 
by  the  savages  of  the  north ;  and,  without  reflecting,  that  Italy 
must  sink  into  a  province  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed 

the  river  Ufens.  It  was  ia  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles,  from  Forum  Appii  to 
Terraeina,  on  which  Horace  embarked  in  the  night.  The  Decennovium  which  is 
mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Cassiodorus,  has  been  sufficiently  ruined, 
lestored,  and  obliterated  (D'Anvilie,  Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  p.  185,  &c.). 

**  A  Jew  gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  Christians,  by  inclosing  three 
bands,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Of  the  first,  almost  all  were  found  dead — almost  all  of  the  second  were 
i^live — of  the  third,  half  died,  and  the  rest  lost  their  bristles.  No  unsuitable  emblem 
of  the  cTent 
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the  restoration  of  a  Boman  emperor  as  a  new  sera  of  freedom  and 
prosperity.  The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate 
and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to  accept  their 
voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the  city,  whose  gates  would  be 
thrown  open  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had  fortified 
his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cumse,  he  advanced  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  contemplated  the  decayed 
grandeur  of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and 
Appian  ways.  The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of 
nine  centuries,  still  preserved  its  primaeval  beauty,  and  not  a  flaw 
could  be  discovered  in  the  large  polished  stones,  of  which  that 
solid,  though  narrow  road,  was  so  firmly  compacted.^^  Belisarius, 
however,  preferred  the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a 'distance  from  the 
sea  and  the  marshes,  skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Beiuariui  milcs  aloug  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  had 
Rome,  disappeared :  when  he  made  his  entrance  through  the 
Dm.  10.  Asinarian  gate,  the  garrison  departed  without  molestation 
along  the  Fiaminian  way;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years' servitude, 
was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Leuderis  alone, 
from  a  motive  of  pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the 
fugitives ;  and  the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  the  victory, 
was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Bome  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.^^ 

siefpe  of  The  first  days,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia, 

th?Got^s.  were  devoted  to  mutual  congratulation  and  the  public 
March.  *  joy ;  and  the  Catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,  without  a 
rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  In  the 
familiar  conversation  of  an  hero,  the  Bomans  acquired  some  notion 
of  the  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors ;  they  were 
edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  secured  in  the  midst  of  war  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice.  They  applauded  the  rapid 
success  of  his  arms,  which  over-ran  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as 
Nami,  Ferusia,  and  Spoleto;    but   they   trembled,    the  senate, 

'•  Bergier  (Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  des  Romans,  torn.  i.  p.  221 — ^228.  440 — 444.) 
examines  the  structure  and  materials,  while  D*Anville  (Analyse  d'ltalie,  p.  200 — 213.) 
defines  the  geographical  line. 

'*  Of  the  first  recovery  of  Rome,  the  year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the  series  of  events, 
rather  than  from  the  corrupt,  or  interpolated,  text  of  Procopius :  the  month  (December) 
is  ascertained  by  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  19.);  and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on 
the  slight  evidence  of  Nicephorus  Callistus  (1.  xvii.  c.  IS.).  For  this  accurate 
chronology,  we  are  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  judgment  of  Pagi  (tom.  ii.  p.  559, 
560.).*  

♦  Compare  Maltrct's  note,  in  the  edition  of  Dindorf :  the  ninth  is  the  day  according 
to  his  reading.  —  IVI. 
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the  clergy,  and  the  unwarllke  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood 
that  he  had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a 
siege  against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  designs 
of  Yitiges  were  executed,  during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence 
and  effect.  From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant 
garrisons,  the  Goths  assembled  at  Rayenna  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  and  such  were  their  numbers,  that,  after  an  army  had 
been  detached  for  the  relief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  fighting  men  marched  under  the  royal  standard.  Accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the  Gothic  king  distributed 
arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts,  and  liberal  promises :  he  moved  along 
the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useless  sieges  of  Perusia  and 
Spoleto,  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of  Nami,  and  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The 
narrow  passage  was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius  had 
computed  the  value  of  the  twenty  days  which  must  be  lost  in  the 
construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the  consternation  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed  his 
hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger. 
At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman  general  sallied 
from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the  ground  of  an  advantageous 
position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians ;  but  while  he 
still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  he  was  suddenly 
encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their  innumerable  squadrons. 
The  fate  of  Italy  depended  on  his  life ;  and  the  deserters 
pointed  to  the  conspicuous  horse,  a  bay^^,  with  a  white  face,  which 
he  rode  on  that  memorable  day.  "  Aim  at  the  bay  horse,"  was 
the  universal  cry.  Every  bow  was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed, 
against  that  fatal  object,  and  the  conunand  was  repeated  and 
obeyed  by  thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The 
bolder  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  of 
swords  and  spears;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the 
fall  of  Visandus,  the  standard-bearer^^,  who  maintained  his  fore- 
most station,  till  he  was  pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by 
the  hand  of  Belisarius  himself.  The  Roman  general  was  strong, 
active,  and  dexterous :    on  every  side  he  discharged  his  weighty 

^  An  hone  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  styled  ^d\tof  by  the  Greeks,  halan  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  spadix  by  the  Romans.  Honest!  spadices,  says  Virgil  (  Georgic.  1.  iii. 
72.  with  the  Observations  of  Martin  and  Heyne).  2vaXi^  or  ficdoVf  signifies  a  branch 
of  the  palm-tree,  whose  name,  ^ifII,  is  synonymous  to  red  (Aulus  Gellius,  ii.  26.). 

^  I  interpret  $asfBa\dpioSt  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  office,  standard-bearer,  from 
handnm  (vexillum),  a  Barbaric  word  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Paul  Diacon. 
1.  i.  c.  20.  p.  760.  Grot.  Nomina  Gothica,  p.  575.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  L 
p.  530,  540.). 
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and  mortal  strokes:   his  faithful  guards  imitated  his  valour,  and 
defended  his  person ;  and  the  Goths,  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  an  hero.     They  were  rashly  pursued 
to  their  camp ;  and  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes,  made  a 
gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  gates  of  the 
city:  the  gates  were  shut  against  the  fugitives;  and  the  public 
terror  was  increased,  by  the  report  that  Belisarius  was  shun.    His 
countenance  was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  his 
voice  was  hoarse,  his  strength  was  dmost  exhausted ;  but  his  un- 
conquerable spirit  still  remained;   he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his 
desponding  companions ;  and  their  last  desperate  charge  was  felt 
by  the  flying  Barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army,  vigorous  and  entire. 
Valour  of    ^^  ^^^^  pourcd  from  the  city.     The  Flaminian  gate  was 
Beiisariui.   throwu  opcu  to  a  real  triumph;  but  it  was  not  before 
Belisarius   had   visited  every  post,  and  provided  for  the  public 
safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded,  by  his  wife  and  friends,  to  taste 
the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.     In  the  more  improved 
state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom  required,  or  even  per- 
mitted,  to   display  the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier;    and  the 
example  of  Belisarius  may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Henry 
IV.,  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Alexander. 
Ills  de.         After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies, 
Rome,     the   whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed   the  Tyber,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  the  city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till 
their  final  departure.     Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe 
compass  of  the  geographer  defines  the   circumference  of  S.ome 
within  a  line  of  twelve  miles  and  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
paces ;  and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably 
been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  to  the  peaceful  but 
obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes.^^     But  in  the  day  of  her 
greatness,  the  space  within  her  walls  was  crowded  with  habitations 
and  inhabitants ;  and  the  populous  suburbs,  that  stretched  along 

"  M.  D'AnvUle  has  given,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1756 
(torn.  XXX.  p.  198^236.),  a  plan  of  Rome  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  far  more  accurate 
than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  1738  for  Rollin*s  history.  Experience  had  im> 
proved  his  knowledge ;  and  instead  of  Ro$si*s  topography  he  used  the  new  and  excellent 
map  of  Nolli.  Pliny*s  old  measure  of  xiii  must  be  reduced  to  viii  miles.  It  is 
easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings.* 

•  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  xi.  note  43.  are  all  the  same."  The  present  extent, 
and  xxxi.  67.  and  ch.  Ixxi.  "It  is  quite  12],  nearly  agrees  with  the  second  state- 
dear,'*  observes  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  "  that  ment  of  Gibbon.  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  also 
all  these  measurements  differ,  (in  the  first  observes  that  the  walls  were  enlarged  by 
and  second  it  is  21,  in  the  text  12  and  345  Coustantine ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
paces,  in  the  last  10,)  yet  it  is  equally  the  circuit  has  been  much  changed.  lUust. 
cl-'ar  that  the  historian  avers  that  they  of  Ch.  Harold,  p.  180.  —  M. 
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the  public  roadsy  were  darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one  common 
centre.  Adversity  swept  away  these  extraneous  orna- 
ments^ and  left  naked  and  desolate  a  considerable  part 
even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet  Rome  in  its  present  state  could  send 
into  the  field  about  thirty  thousand  males  of  a  military  age^^ ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far 
greater  part,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable 
of  bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion.  The 
prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  important  resource.  His 
soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  people,  who 
watched  while  they  slept,  and  laboured  while  they  reposed:  he 
accepted  the  volimtary  service  of  the  bravest  and  most  indigent  of 
the  Koman  youth;  and  the  companies  of  townsmen  sometimes 
represented,  in  a  vacant  post,  the  presence  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  drawn  away  to  more  essentijd  duties.  But  his  just  confidence 
was  placed  in  the  veterans  who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in 
the  Persian  and  African  wars;  and  although  that  gallant  band 
was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  undertook,  with  such  con^ 
temptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  against  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walls 
of  Rome,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  materials 
of  ancient  architecture  may  be  discerned 7^;  and  the  whole  fortifi- 
cation was  completed,  except  in  a  chasm  still  extant  between  the 
Pincian  and  Flaminian  gates,  which  the  prejudices  of  the  Goths 
and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.®^ 
The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  angles;  a 
ditch,  broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  and  the 
archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military  engines;  the 
halUtay  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which  darted  short  but  massy  arrows ; 
the  onagri^  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of  a  sling,  threw 
stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size.®*  A  chain  was  drawn 
across  the  Tyber;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made  imper- 

**  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  218.)  reckoned  138,  568 
Christian  souls,  besides  8000  or  10,000  Jews — without  souls? — In  the  year  1763,  the 
numbers  exceeded  160,000. 

"  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  1.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  31.)  could  distinguish 
the  tumultuarie  opere  di  Belisario. 

•*  The  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  Procopius  observed 
(Goth.  1.  L  c.  IS.),  is  visible  to  the  present  hour  (Donat  Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  17. 
p.  53,  54.). 

**  Lipsius(Opp.  torn.  iii.  Poliorcet.  1.  iii.)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear  and  conspicuous 
passage  of  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  21.).  The  engine  was  named  6yaypoSj  the  wild 
ass,  a  calcitrando  (Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Linguae  Grsec.  tom.  ii.  p.  1340,  1341.  tom.  iii. 
p.  877.  I  have  seen  an  ingenious  model,  contrived  and  executed  by  general  Melville, 
which  imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 
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vlousy  and  the  mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian®*  was  converted,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  uses  of  a  citadeL  That  venerable  structure, 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret 
rising  from  a  quadrangular  basis :  it  was  covered  with  the  white 
marble  of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes ; 
and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works  of 
Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and 
hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.^  To  each  of 
his  lieutenants,  Belisarius  assigned  the  defence  of  a  gate,  with  the 
wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  respective  posts,  and 
trust  their  general  for  the  safety  of  Kome.  The  formidable  host 
of  the  Groths  was  insufficient  to  embrace  the  ample  measure  of 
the  city ;  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested  from 
the  Praenestine  to  the  Flaminian  way;  and  Vitiges  divided  lus 
troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart  On  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh  encamp- 
ment was  formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the 
important  purpose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
course  of  the  Tyber;  but  they  approached  with  devotion  the 
adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  threshold  of  the  holy  apos- 
tles was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  the 
ages  of  victory,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant  con- 
quest, the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring,  in  solemn 
pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.®'*  Domestic  war  now 
rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and  the  ceremony  was  super- 
seded by  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion.  But  the  brazen 
temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum ;  of  a  size  sufficient 
only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits  in  height,  of  a 
human  form,  but  with  two  faces  directed  to  the  east  and  west 

"  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Procopius  (1.  i.  c.  25.),  is  the  first 
and  best.  The  height  above  the  walls  irxcSoy  ri  4s  \lOov  fioX^r,  On  NolU*s  great  plan, 
the  sides  measure  260  English  feet.* 

^  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  his  own  master-piece. 
Rome  now  contains  about  thirty  of  the  same  character.  When  the  ditch  of  St  Angelo 
was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII.  the  workmen  found  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the 
Barberini  palace ;  but  a  leg,  a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that 
beautiful  statue  (Winkelman,  Hist,  de  I'Art,  torn.  ii.  p.  52,  53.  torn.  iiL  p.  265.). 

^  Procopius  has  given  the  best  dewription  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a  national  deity 
of  Latium  (Heyne,  Excurs.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  ^neid.).  It  was  once  a  gate  in  the  primitive 
city  of  Romulus  and  Numa  (Nardini,  p.  13.  256.  329.).  Virgil  has  described  the 
ancient  rite,  like  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian. 


*  Donatus  and   Nardini  suppose  that  bon  has  mistaken  the  breadth  for  the  b^ht 

I Iadrian*s  tomb  was  fortified  by  Honorius;  above    the  walls.     Hobhouse    Illust.    of 

it  was  united  to  the  wall  by  men  of  old  Childe  Harold,  p.  S02.  —  M. 
(iroAoiol  ftyOpcvroi.  Procop.  inloc).     Gib- 
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The  double  gates  were  likewise  of  brass ;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to 
turn  them  on  their  rusty  hinges  revealed  the  scandalous  secret  that 
some  Bomans  were  still  attached  to  the  superstition  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to  Repui,e«a 
provide  all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  S^^l^^of 
invented.  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  ^•cothi. 
scaling-ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The  largest  trees  of  the 
forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four  battering-rams:  their  heads 
were  armed  with  iron ;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of 
them  was  worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious  platform 
of  the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the  Prsenestine  gate  to  the 
Vatican:  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines,  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault ;  and  the  Romans,  who  lined  the  ramparts, 
listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful  assurances  of  their 
commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  the  ditch,  Beli- 
sarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  he  transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders. 

A  shout  of  applause  and  victory  was  re-echoed  along  the  wall. 
He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was  followed  with  the 
same  success  and  the  same  acclamation.  The  Koman  general  then 
gave  the  word,  that  the  archers  should  aim  at  the  teams  of  oxen ; 
they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds;  the  towers 
which  they  drew  remained  useless  and  immovable,  and  a  single 
moment  disconcerted  the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  After  this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still  continued,  or 
feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of  the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might 
divert  the  attention  of  his  adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more 
strenuously  attacked  the  Praenestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the 
former,  the  double  walls  of  the  Vivarium^*  were  low  or  broken ; 
the  fortifications  of  tKe  latter  were  feebly  guarded :  the  vigour  of 
the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  victory  and  spoil ;  and  if 
a  single  post  had  given  way,  the  Bomans,  and  Bome  itself,  were 
irrecoverably  lost.  This  perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious  in  the 
life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dismay,  the  whole  plan  of 
the  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  present  to  his  mind ;  he  ob- 
served the  changes  of  each  instant,  weighed  every  possible  advan- 

^  Vivarium  was  an  angle  In  the  new  wall  inclosed  for  wild  beasts  (Frocopius,  Goth. 
1.  L  c  23.)-  The  spot  is  still  visible  in  Nardini  (1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  159,  160.)  and  Nolli's 
great  plan  of  Rome. 
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tage^  tran8i)orted  his  person  to  the  scenes  of  danger^  and 
communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders.  The  con- 
test was  fiercely  maintained  from  the  morning  to  the  evening; 
the  Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides;  and  each  Boman  might 
boast  that  he  had  vanquished  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  dis- 
proportion of  numbers  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of 
one  man.  Thirty  thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of 
their  own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the  multitude 
of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  sliun.  When  they 
advanced  to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a  javelin 
to  fall  without  effect ;  and  as  they  retired,  the  populace  of  the  city 
joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity,  the  backs  of 
their  flying  enemies.     Belisarius  instantly  sallied  from  the 

Ilis  salliet  ^      o  ^  ft 

gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and  victory, 
the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  was  the  loss 
and  consternation  of  the  Goths,  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of 
Borne  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade ;  and  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Boman  general,  who,  in  frequent 
skirmishes,  destroyed  above  five  thousand  of  their  bravest  troops. 
Their  cavalry  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow;  their  archers 
served  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contending 
with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  distance,  or 
at  hand,  were  alike  formidable.  The  consummate  skill  of  Beli- 
sarius embraced  the  favourable  opportunities  ;  and  as  he  chose  the 
ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed  the  change  or  sounded  the 
retreat ^^  the  squadrons  which  he  detached  were  seldom  unsuccess- 
ful. These  partial  advantages  diffused  an  impatient  ardour  among 
the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege, 
and  to  disregard  the  dangers  of  a  general  engagement.  Each 
plebeian  conceived  himself  to  be  an  hero,  and  the  infantry,  who, 
smce  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected  from  the  line  of  battle, 
aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the  Boman  legion.  Belisarius 
praised  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned  their  presumption,  yielded 
to  their  clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies' of  a  defeat,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In  the  quarter  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Bomans  prevailed ;  and  if  the  irreparable  moments 
had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of  the  camp,  they  might  have 
occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic 
host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  Belisarius  advanced  from  the 

"*  For  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  LipsLus,  de  Militia 
Romana  (0pp.  torn.  iit.  1.  iv.  Dialog,  x.  p.  125 — 129.)-  A  mode  of  distinguishing 
tlie  charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid  brass,  and  the  retreat  by  the  foot- trumpet  of 
1  Leather  and  light  wood,  was  recommended  by  Procopius,  and  adopted  by  Belisarius 
(Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  2S.). 
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Fincian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his  army,  four  thousand  soldiers 
perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
oppressed  by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were 
unskilled  to  conquer ;  they  died :  the  retreat  (an  hasty  retreat)  was 
covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the  victors  started  back 
with  afiright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed  rampart  The 
reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain 
confidence  of  the  Groths  was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  designs  than 
the  repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops.  « 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  to  nutreuor 
sustain  a  siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Borne  against  ****  ^^^^' 
the  danger  of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms.  An 
extraordinary  supply  of  com  was  imported  from  Sicily :  the  har- 
vests of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of 
the  city ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  were  infringed  by  the 
strong  plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be  foreseen  that 
the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aqueducts ;  and  the  cessation  of 
the  water-mills  was  the  first  inconvenience,  which  was  speedily  re* 
moved  by  mooring  large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill-stones  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  embarrassed  by  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies ;  yet  so  effectual  were  the 
precautions  of  the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tyber 
still  continued  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inha- 
bitants :  the  more  distant  quarters  were  supplied  from  domestic 
wells ;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  impatience,  the 
privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Rome,  from  the 
Praenestine  gate  to  the  church  of  St,  Paul,  was  never  invested  by 
the  Goths ;  their  excursions  were  restrained  by  the  activity  of  the 
Moorish  troops :  the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Ap- 
pian,  and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for  the  in- 
troduction of  com  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
sought  a  refuge  in  Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself 
from  an  useless  and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his 
peremptory  orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the  women,  the 
children,  and  slaves;  required  his  soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male 
and  female  attendants,  and  regulated  their  allowance  that  one 
moiety  should  be  given  in  provisions,  and  the  other,  in  money. 
His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  increase  of  the  public  distress, 
as  soon  as  the  Goths  had  occupied  two  important  posts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the  country  on  the 
right  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  communication  with  the  sea ;  and 
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he  reflected,  with  grief  and  anger^  that  three  hundred  men,  could 
he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  defended  its  im- 
pregnable works.  Seven  miles  from  the  capital,  between  the 
Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two  principal  aqueducts  crossing, 
and  again  crossing  each  other,  inclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty 
arches  a  fortified  space  ®^,  where  Yitiges  established  a  camp  of 
seven  thousand  Goths  to  intercept  the  convoy  of  Sicily  and  Cam- 
pania. The  granaries  of  Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the 
adjacent  country  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  such  scanty 
supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty  excursions  were  the 
reward  of  valour,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth :  the  forage  of  the 
horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers  never  failed :  but  in  the  last 
months  of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the  miseries  of 
scarcity,  unwholesome  food^^  and  contagious  disorders.  Belisarius 
saw  and'liitied  their  sufferings ;  but  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  watdied 
the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  progress  of  their  discontent. 
Adversity  had  awakened  the  Komans  from  the  dreams  of  grandeur 
and  freedom,  and  taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was 
of  small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of  their 
master  was  derived  from  the  Grothic  or  the  Latin  language.  The 
lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just  complaints,  but  he 
rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation ;  repressed 
their  clamorous  impatience'  for  battle:  amused  them  with  the 
prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and  secured  himself  and  the 
city  from  the  effects  of  their  despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in  each 
month  he  changed  the  station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody 
of  the  gates  was  committed :  the  various  precautions  of  patroles, 
watch-words,  lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to  dis- 
cover whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts ;  out-guards  were  posted 
beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the 
more  doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  intercepted^ 
which  assured  the  king  of  the  Goths  that  the  Asinarian  gate,  ad- 
joining to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be  secretly  opened  to  his 
Eidieof  troops.  On  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  treason,  several 
wki./"  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Sylverius  was  sum- 
NoT.'ir. '  moned  to  attend  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  at  his 

*'  Prooopius  (Gotb.  1.  iL  c.  S.)  has  forgot  to  name  these  aqueducts;  nor  can  sach 
a  double  intersection,  at  such  a  distance  firom  Rome,  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the 
writings  of  Frontinus,  Fabretti,  and  Eschinard,  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or 
from  the  local  maps  of  Lameti  and  Cingolani  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  (50 
stadia),  on  the  road  to  AllMino,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  I  discern  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  (probably  the  Septimian),  a  series  (630  paces)  of  arches 
twenty.fi ve  feet  high  (^Ae^  is  ftyoy). 

**  They  made  sausages,  AAAoyrar,  of  mu]e*s  flesh  :  unwholesome,  if  the  animals  had 
died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna  sausages  are  sud  to  be  made  of 
ass  flesh  (Voyages  de  Labat,  torn.  ii.  p.  218.). 
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head-qnarters  in  the  Pincian  palace.®^  The  ecclesiastics,  who 
followed  their  bishop,  were  detuned  in  the  first  or  second  fq)art- 
ment^,  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Belisarius. 
The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at  the 
feet  of  Antonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch :  the  general 
was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  his  imperious  wife.  Accused  by  credible  witnesses, 
and  the  evidence  of  his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean  habit 
of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay,  for  a  distant  exile  in  the 
East.*  At  the  emperor's  command,  the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded 
to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop ;  and  after  a  solemn  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  purchased 
the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The 
profit,  and  consequently  the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was  imputed  to 
Belisarius :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife ;  Antonina 
served  the  passions  of  the  empress;  and  Theodora  lavished  her 
treasures,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile  or  indiffe- 
rent to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^* 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his    DeiiTer- 

victory,  his  danger,  and  his  resolution.     '*  According  to    the  city. 

'^  your  commands,  we  have  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths, 

^^  and  reduced  to  your  obedience,  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of 

^^  Rome ;  but  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgraceful 

than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.     Hitherto  we  have  success- 

fally  fought  against  the  multitudes  of  the  Barbarians,  but  their 

multitudes  may  finally  prevaiL    Victory  is  the  gift  of  Providence, 

but  the  reputation  of  kings  and  generals  depends  on  the  success 

or  the  failure  of  their  designs.    Permit  me  to  speak  with  freedom : 

if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us  subsistence ;  if  you  de- 

"*  Tlie  name  of  the  palace,  the  hill,  and  the  a4joinlDg  gate,  were  all  derived  from 
ie  senator  Pincius.  Some  recent  Yestiges  of  temples  and  churches  are  now  smoothed 
1  the  garden  of  the  Minims  of  the  TrinitA  del  Monte  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  196. 
•Ischinard,  p.  209,  810.  the  old  plan  of  Bufialino^  and  the  great  plan  of  Noili>  Beli- 
irius  bad  fixed  his  station  between  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates  ( Procop.  Goth. 

i.  c.  15.). 

**  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  et  secundum  Telum,  it  should  seem  that 
3elisarius,  even  in  a  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and  maintained  the  proud  cere- 
aonial  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

'*  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procopius  (Goth.  K  i.  c.  25.)  is  a  dry  and  reluctant 
fitness.  The  narratives  of  Liberatus  (Breviarium,  c.  22.  and  Anastasius  (de  Vit 
?ont.  p.  39.)  are  characteristic,  but  passionate.  Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal 
3aroniu8  (A.  D.  536,  No.  123.  A.  D.  538,  Na  4 — 20.):  portentum,  facinus  omni 
xecratione  dignum. 

*  Le  Beau,  as  a  good  Catholic,  makes  Lord  Mahon,  (p.  225.)  with  whom  I  con. 
he  Pope  the  victim  of  a  dark  intrigue,     cur,  sums  up  against  him.  —  M. 
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''  sire  that  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men. 
''  The  Komans  have  receiyed  us  as  friends  and  deliverers :  but  in 
**  our  present  distress,  they  will  be  either  betrayed  by  their  con- 
'*  fidence,  or  we  shall  be  oppressed  by  their  treachery  and  hatred. 
**  For  myself,  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service :  it  is  yours 
**  to  reflect,  whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to 
**  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your  reign."  Perhaps  that  reign 
would  have  been  equally  prosperous,  if  the  peaceful  master  of  the 
East  had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  as 
Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts,  they  were 
feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue  his  victorious  generaL 
A  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  Sclavonians  and  Huns  was 
led  by  Martin  and  Valerian ;  and  as  they  reposed  during  the  winter 
season  in  the  harbours  of  Grreece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and 
horses  was  not  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage ;  and  they 
distinguished  their  valour  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers. 
About  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Ter- 
racina  with  large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops : 
he  cautiously  proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  couToy 
entered  Rome  through  the  gate  Capena^^,  while  Belisarius,  on 
the  other  side,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Gk>ths  by  a  vigorous 
and  successful  skirmish.  These  seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  repu- 
tation of  which  were  dexterously  managed  by  the  Boman  general, 
revived  the  courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people. 
The  historian  Procopius  was  despatched  with  an  important  com- 
mission to  collect  the  troops  and  provisions  which  Campania  could 
furnish,  or  Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius 
was  soon  followed  by  Antonina  herself  ^^  who  boldly  traversed  the 
posts  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with  the  Oriental  succours  to 
the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged  city.  A  fleet  of  three 
thousand  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  after- 
wards at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of  whom  a  part  were 
Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum ;  and,  after  the  junction  of  five 
hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and  a  train  of  waggons  laden  with 
wine  and  flour,  they  directed  their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from 
Capua  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne.  The  forces  that  arrived  by 
land  and  sea,  were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.  Antonina 
convened  a  council  of  war :  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails 
and  oars,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river ;  and  the  Goths  were 

"  The  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  modem  gate  of  St. 
Sebastian  (see  Noili*8  plan).  That  memorable  spot  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Egerian  grove,  the  memory  of  Numa,  triumphal  arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios, 
MeteUi,&c. 

**  The  expression  of  Procopius  has  an  invidious  cast — rixt^  ^  ^<^  iur^aXmis  rV 
a^tffi  ^vfA£iii<rofi4iniy  KopaSoKctc  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4.).     Yet  he  b  speaking  of  a  woman. 
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apprehensive  of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  n^otiation 
to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily  listened.  They  credulously  be- 
lieyed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the  vanguard  of  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  plains  of  Campania ; 
and  the  illusion  was  supported  by  the  haughty  language  of  the 
Roman  general,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Yitiges.  After  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  they  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily.  "  The  emperor  is  not 
"  less  generous,"  replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
"  in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess ;  he  presents  you 
"  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire ;  he  resigns  to  the  Goths 
*^  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  island."  Belisarius  rejected  with 
equal  firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a  tribute ;  but  he  allowed 
the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Jus- 
tinian himself;  and  consented,  with  seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce 
of  three  months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring. 
Prudence  might  not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Koman  chief  was 
expressed  in  the  distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  B«itMriiu 
fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  J^J^Suet 
Porto,  and  Centumcellse,  their  place  was  instantly  sup-  ^'  ^^'' 
plied;  the  garrisons  of  Nami,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  rein- 
forced, and  the  seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually 
encompassed  with  the  calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayers  and 
pilgrimage  of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not  without  effect ; 
and  he  obtained  one  thousand  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist 
the  revolt  of  Liguria  against  her  Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time, 
John  the  Sanguinary  ^,  the  nephew  of  Yitalian,  was  detached  with 
two  thousand  chosen  horse,  first  to  Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and 
afterwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Picenum  on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  *'  In 
"  that  province,"  said  Belisarius,  ^^  the  Goths  have  deposited  their 
^'  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the  suspicion  of 
"  danger.  Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce :  let  them  feel 
"  your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the 
'^  Italians ;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain  hostile  in  your 
^*  rear;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  for  an  equal  and  common 
"  partition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"  that  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones,  our 
*'  more  fortunate  brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

**  Anastasius  (p.  40.)  has  preserved  this  epithet  of  Sfan^inariuM,  which  might  do 
hooour  to  a  tiger. 
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The  Goths  ^^  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled 
Ii^%*  for  the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the 
A^Sf  588.  ^^g^  of  Bome.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent 
^^^'^^  spectator,  one  third  at  least  of  thdb:  enormous  host  waB 
destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  bad  fame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air 
might  already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  popula:- 
tiqn ;  and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  aggravated  by 
their  own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the 
country.  While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune;  while  he 
hesitated  between  shame  and  ruin;  his  retreat  was  hastened  by 
domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by 
trembling  messengers,  that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  the  devas- 
tations of  war  from  the  Apennine  to  the  Hadriatic ;  that  the  rich 
spoils  and  innumerable  captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the 
fortifications  of  Bimini ;  and  that  this  formidable  chief  had  de- 
feated his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and  seduced,  by  secret  cor- 
respondence, the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of 
Amalasontha.  Yet,  before  he  retired,  Yitiges  made  a  last  efiTort, 
either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A  secret  passage  was  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two  citizens  of  the  Vatican  were 
tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate ; 
an  attack  was  meditated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tyber,  in  a 
place  which  was  not  fortified  with  towers;  and  the  Barbarians 
advanced,  with  torches  and  scaling-ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the 
Pincian  gate.  But  every  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid 
vigilance  of  Belisarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most 
perilous  moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  companions ; 
and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously 
urged  their  departure,  before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the 
Boman  cavalry  should  again  be  united.  One  year  and  nine  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army,  so  lately  strong  and 
triumphant,  burnt  their  tents,  and  tumultuously  repassed  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge.  They  repassed  not  with  impunity :  their  thronging 
multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong 
into  the  Tyber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  Boman  general,  sallying  from  the  Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a 
severe  and  disgraceful  wound  on  their  retreat.  The  slow  length  of 
a  sickly  and  desponding  host  was  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flami- 
nian  way ;  from  whence  the  Barbarians  were  sometimes  compelled 
to  deviate,  lest  they  should  encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that 
guarded  the  high  road  to  Bimini  and  Bavenna.  Yet  so  powerful 
viras  this  flying  army,  that  Yitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
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defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve,  and 
detached  his  nephew  Uraias,  with  an  adequate  force,  for  the 
chastiseoEient  of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his  principal 
army,  he  besieged  Bimini,  only  thirty-three  miles  distant  from 
the  Gothic  capital  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a  shallow  ditch,  were 
maintained  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who 
shared  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emu- 
lated, on  a  theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military  virtues  of  his  great 
commander.  The  towers  and  battering-engines  of  the  LMeRi- 
Barbaiians  were  rendered  useless;  their  attacks  were  re-  '^* 
pulsed ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which  reduced  the  garrison  to 
the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded  time  for  the  union  and  march 
of  the  Koman  forces.  A  fleet  which  had  surprised  Ancona,  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besi^ed  city. 
The  eunuch  Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli 
and  five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East.  The  rock  of 
the  Apennine  was  forced ;  ten  thousand  veterans  moved  round  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  under  the  command  of  BeUsarius  himself; 
and  a  new  army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with  innumerable 
lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Flaminian  way.  Over- 
whehooed  with  astonishment  and  despair,  the  Groths  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Bimini,  their  tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders;  and 
Yitiges,  who  gave  or  followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  „t,reto 
halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  within  the  walls  and  morasses  ^^»»*- 
of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any  Jatoiur 
mutual  support,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced,  ^ge.^' 
The  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  party  of  the  em-  a!  D.'ns. 
peror ;  and  his  army,  gradually  recruited  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if 
their  invindble  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  discord  of 
the  Boman  chiefs.  Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  an  act  of  blood, 
ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fEur  fame  of  Belisarius. 
Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Bavenna  to  Bome,  was 
rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the  military  governor  of  Spoleto, 
and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had 
subsided,  Presidius  complained  of  the  loss  and  injury :  his  com- 
plaint was  heard,  but  the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay, 
Presidius  boldly  arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he  passed  through 
the  forum ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common 
benefit  of  the  Boman  laws.     The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  en- 
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gaged;  he  summoned  a  council;  claimed  the  obedience  of  his 
subordinate  officer;  and  was  provoked,  by  an  insolent  reply,  to 
call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Constantine,  viewing 
their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed 
on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and  was  protected 
by  his  friends ;  while  the  desperate  assassin  was  disarmed,  draped 
Death  or  into  a  neighbouring  chamber,  and  executed,  or  rather 
ttoe*  '  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of 
Belisarius.^^  In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  Constantine 
was  no  longer  remembered ;  the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant 
officer  were  secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and 
each  of  his  colleagues,  conscious  of  the  same  rapine,  was  appre* 
hensive  of  the  same  fate.  The  fear  of  a  conmion  enemy  suspended 
the  effects  of  their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence  of 
approaching  victory,  they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the 
The  eu.  conqueror  of  Bome  and  Africa.  From  the  domestic  service 
N v>ei.  of  the  palace,  and  the  administration  of  the  private  revenue, 
Narses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an  army ; 
and  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  who  afterwards  equalled  the  merit  and 
glory  of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the  operations  of  the 
Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief  of  Rimini  was 
ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who  exhorted 
Narses  to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  command.  The 
epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined  his'  obedience  to  the 
general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception,  ^^  as  far  as  may  be  advan- 
**  tageous  to  the  public  service,"  reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment 
to  the  discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the 
sacred  and  familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the 
opinions  of  Belisarius ;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the 
siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in  the  night,  and  n^^uKshed 
away  to  the  conquest  of  the  ^milian  province.  The  fierce  and 
formidable  bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
Narses  ^^ ;  ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates  were  persuaded 
to  march  under  his  banners ;  every  malecontent  embraced  the  fair 
opportunity  of  revenging  his  private  or  imaginary  wrongs ;  and  the 

**  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  L  ii.  c.  8.)  with  candour 
or  caution  ;^  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7.)  with  malevolence  or  freedom ;  but  MarcelUnus, 
or  rather  his  continuator  (in  Chron.),  casts  a  shade  of  premeditated  assassination  over 
the  death  of  Constantine.  He  had  performed  good  service  at  Rome  and  Spoleto 
(Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7.  14.);  but  Alemannus  confounds  him  with  a  Constantianus 
comes  stabuli. 

••  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure ;  sold  their  captives  and  cattle  to  the 
Goths ;  and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Procopius  introduces  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  manners  and  adventures  of  this  wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally 
emigrated  to  Thule  or  Scandinavia  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c,  14,  15.)- 
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remaming  troops  of  Belisarius  were  divided  and  dispersed  from  the 
garrisoDS  of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic.     His  pirai„e„ 
skill  and  perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle:  Urbino   ^4^821 
was  taken,  the  sieges  of  Faesuke,  Orvieto,  and  Auzimum,  "•^»•■ 
were   undertaken  and  vigorously  prosecuted;    and   the   eunuch 
Narses  was  at  length  recalled  to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  palace. 
All  dissensions  were  healed,  and  all  opposition  was  subdued,  by  the 
temperate  authority  of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies 
could  not  refuse  their  esteem ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salu- 
tary lesson,  that  the  forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body, 
and  be  animated  by  one  souL     But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the 
Groths  were  permitted  to  breathe ;  an  important  season  was  lost, 
Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy  were 
afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  loTuioo  of 
be  sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  ad-  th^li-riLu, 
jured  them,  by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  us,' 539. 
to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against  the  Arians.  The  Goths,  as 
their  wants  were  more  ui^ent,  employed  a  more  effectual  mode  of 
persuasion,  and  vunly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to 
purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light  and 
perfidious  nation.^^  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  monarchy,  than 
Tfaeodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  succour  their  distress  by  an 
indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent  of 
their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  his  recent  subjects, 
descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  troops  which  Yitiges  had 
sent  to  chastise  the  revolt  of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
capital  of  Liguria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no  capitulation 
could  be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Boman  garri- 
son. Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  country- 
men to  rebellion  ^^  and  ruin,  escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honours  of 
the  Byzantine  court  *^;  but  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the  defenders 

**  This  Dational  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  S5.)  oflfends  the  ear  of 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (torn.  ▼iiL  p.  163 — 165.), 'who  criticuea,  as  if  he  had  not  read,  the 
Greek  historian. 

**  Baronius  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Catholic  bishops — qui  ne  sub 
beretico  principe  d^ant  omnem  iapidem  moyent — an  useful  caution.  The  more 
rational  Muratori  (  Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  y.  p.  54.)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and 
blames  at  least  the  in^prudenee  of  Datius. 

**  St.  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Barbarians.  He 
traTelled  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Corinth  a  large  house  (Bsronius, 
A.  D.  538,  No.  89.  A.  D.  539,  No.  20.). 
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of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three  hundred  thouBand  males  were  reported 
to  be  slain  ^^;  the  female  sex,  and  the  more  precious  spoU,  was 
resigned  to  the  Burgundians ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least  the  walls,  of 
Dettnic  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  The  Goths,  in 
io?u.  their  last  mmnents,  were  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  a 
city,  second  only  to  Borne  in  size  and  opulence,  in  the  splendour  of 
its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  Belisarius 
sympathised  alone  in  the  fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted  friends. 
Encouraged  by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself,  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  Barbarians.  ^^^  The  king,  and  some  chosen 
followers,  were  mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances: 
the  infantry,  without  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands, 
became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the 
march  of  the  Franks ;  and  both  the  Gothic  prince  and  the  Boman 
general,  alike  ignorant  of  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and 
terror,  the  friendship  of  these  dangerous  allies.  Till  he  had  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of  Pavia,  the  grandson  of 
Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  he  at  length  declared,  by 
assaulting,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the 
Bomans  and  Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms,  they  fled  with 
equal  precipitation ;  and  the  fertile,  though  desolate  provinces  of 
Liguria  and  ^miUa,  were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of  Bar- 
barians, whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of  settle- 
ment or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  Genoa, 
not  yet  constructed  of  marble,  is  particularly  enumerated ;  and  the 
deaths  of  thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war, 
appear  to  have  excited  less  horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices 
of  women  and  children,  which  were  performed  with  impunity  in 
the  camp  of  the  most  Christian  king.  If  it  were  not  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  sufferings  must  be  the  lot  of 
the  innocent  and  helpless,  history  might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the 

>**  MvpidScf  rpukoKra  (compare  Prooopius»  Goth.  1.  iL  c  7.  21.).  Tet  such  popu- 
lation is  incredible ;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of  Italy  *  need  not  repine  if  we  only 
decimate  the  numbers  of  the  present  text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  thau 
tliirty  years  (Paul  Diacon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  o.  38.) 

***  Besides  ProcopLus,  perhi^s  too  Roman,  see  the  Chronicles  of  Marias  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Jornandes  (in  Success.  Regn.  in  Muratori,  torn.  L  p.  241.),  and  Gregory  of 
Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  .S2.  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  Historians  of  France).  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat 
of  Belisarius,  who,  in  Aimoin  (de  Gestis  Franc  1.  ii.  c  23.  in  tom.  iii.  p.  59.),  is  slain 
by  the  Franks.  

*  Procopius  says  distinctly  that  Milan     it,  Ravenna  or  Naples?  In  the  next  pag^ 
was  the  second  city  of  the  West     Which    he  calls  it  the  second.  —  M. 
did  Gibbon  suppose  could  compete  with 
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conqaerorSy  who,  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of 
bread  or  wine>  reduced  to  drmk  the  waters  of  the  Po»  and  to  feed 
on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The  dysentery  swept  away  one 
third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clamours  of  his  subjects,  who  were 
impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  iUsposed  Theodebert  to  listen  with 
respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The  memory  of 
this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the 
medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword, 
assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian 
prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor ;  he  affected  to 
pity  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Groths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a 
foedend  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending 
from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  His 
plans  of  conquest  were  boundless  and  perhaps  chimerical.  The 
king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to  chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople^^:  he  was  overthrown  and  slain ^^' 
by  a  wild  bull^^,  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic  or  German  forests. 

Aa  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  Beiinriui 
and  domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  iut^; 
the  final  reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general 
was  nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had 
not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious 
ofiice,  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  Goths  of  Osimo*,  four  thousand 
warriors,  with  those  of  Fsesuhe  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  among 
the  last  who  nuuntained  their  independence;  and  their  gallant 
resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  deserved  the  esteem,  of 
the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe  conduct 
which  Uiey  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Kavenna ;  but  they 
saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one  moiety  at  least  of  their 
wealth,  with  the  free  alternative  of  retiring  peaceably  to  their 
estates,  or  enlisting  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The 
multitudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Yitiges  far  sur- 
passed the  number  of  the  Roman  troops ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor 

***  Agathias,  1.  i.  p.  14,  15.  Could  he  have  aeduced  or  subdued  the  Gepidas  or 
Lombards  of  Pannonxa,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that  he  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  Thraoe. 

'"^  The  king  pointed  his  spear — the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his  head — he  expired 
the  aame  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathiaa ;  but  the  original  historians  of  France 
(torn.  ii.  p.  90S.  403.  558.  667.)  impute  his  death  to  a  fever. 

iM  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names — the  aurochs,  urus, 
bisons,  bubalus,  bonasus,  buflfalo,  &c.  (Bufibn,  HisL  Nat.  torn.  xi.  and  Supplement, 
tom.  iiL  vL ),  it  is  ceruin,  that  in  the  sixth  century  a  large  wild  species  of  homed 
cattle  was  bunted  in  the  great  forests  of  the  Vosges  in  Ltmine,  and  the  Ardennes 
(Greg.  Turoo.  torn.  iL  L  x.  c.  10.  p.  369.). 

*  Auximum,  p.251. — M. 
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defiance,  nor  the  extreme  danger  of  his  most  faithfnl  subjects,  could 
tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna. 
These  fortifications  were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art 
or  violence ;  and  when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital^  he  was  soon 
convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the  channels  of  the  Po,  were 
guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  and  his  morality 
extended  die  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of  poisoning  the  waters  ^^, 
and  secretly  firing  the  granaries  ^*^  of  a  besieged  city.'^^  While 
he  pressed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arri- 
val of  two  ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning  to  con- 
sult the  author  of  his  victory.  By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious 
agreement  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure  were  divided,  and  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors  were  eager  to  accomplish 
their  salutary  commission;  the  captive  Yitiges  accepted,  with 
transport,  the  unexpected  offer  of  a  crown ;  honour  was  less  pre- 
valent among  the  Goths,  than  the  want  and  appetite  of  food;  and 
the  Roman  chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
professed  implicit  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor.  If 
Belisarius  had  possessed  only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel 
would  have  been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious 
counsels ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the  danger  and  merit  of 
generous  disobedience.  Each  of  his  ofiicers  gave  a  written  opinion, 
that  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  impracticable  and  hopeless:  the 
general  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  declared  his  own 
resolution  of  leading  Yitiges  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian. 
The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dismay :  this  peremptory  refusal 
deprived  them  of  the  only  signature  which  they  could  trust,  and 

!*■  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  laboured  to  demolish  an  old  aqueduct,  and 
then  cast  into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodies;  2.  mischievous  herbs;  and  3.  quick  lime, 
-which  is  named  (says  Procopius,  1.  ii.  c.  27.)  rlrc^os  by  the  ancients ;  by  the  modems 
turStaros.  Yet  both  words  are  used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Lucian 
(Hen.  Steph.  Tbesaur.  Ling.  Gr»c.  tom.  iii.  p.  748.). 

*^  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuintha  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mischief^  which 
perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

**'  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  imply  nonsense 
and  contradiction.  Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle  distinction  between  the  jus 
natures  and  the  jus  gentium,  between  poison  and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale 
the  passages  of  Homer  (Odyss.  A.  859,  &c.)  and  Florus  (1.  ii.  e.  20.  No.  7.  ult.);  and 
in  the  other,  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  S7.)  and  Belisarius.  See  his 
great  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  (1.  iii.  c.  4.  s.  15,  16,  17.  and  in  Barbeyrac's  version, 
tom.  ii.  p.  257,  &c. ).  Yet  I  can  understand  the  benefit  and  validity  of  an  agreement, 
tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain  from  certain  modes  of  hostility.  See  the  Am- 
phictyonic  oath  in  ^schines,  de  Falsa  I^gatione. 
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filled  their  minds  with  a  just  apprehension^  that  a  sagacious  enemy 
had  discovered  the  full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They 
compared  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of 
their  ill-fated  king ;  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary 
project^  to  which  Yitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce.  Partition  would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would  dis- 
grace the  honour,  of  the  nation ;  but  they  offered  their  arms,  their 
treasures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Bavenna,  if  Belisarius  would 
disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  accept  the  choice  of  the  Goths, 
and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false 
lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have  tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful 
subject,  his  prudence  must  have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  his  rational  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and 
honourable  station  of  a  Roman  general.  Even  the  patience  and 
seeming  satisfaction  with  which  he  entertained  a  proposal  of  treason, 
might  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpretation.  But  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude :  he  entered 
into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  the  Goths ;  and  his  dexterous  policy  persuaded  them 
that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  without  engaging 
an  oath  or  a  promise  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he 
secretly  abhorred.  The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was 
stipulated  by  the  Gt)thic  ambassadors :  a  fleet,  laden  with  provisions, 
sailed  as  a  welcome  guest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour : 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  fancied  king  of  Italy ;  and  ^^^^ 
Belisarius,  without  meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  Uj^oS**' 
marched  through  the  streets  of  an  impregnable  city.'^®  aIdI^Sb. 
The  Romans  were  astonished  by  their  success ;  the  mul-  i^***"*^'- 
tudes  of  tall  and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded  by  the  image 
of  their  own  patience ;  and  the  masculine  females  spitting  in  the 
faces  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them  for 
betraying  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pigmies  of  the  south, 
contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in  their  stature.  Before 
the  Goths  could  recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the 
accomplishment  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his 
power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the  danger  of  repentance  and  revolt. 

**  RaYenna  was  Uken,  not  in  the  year  540,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  539 ;  and  Pagi 
(torn.  ii.  p.  569.)  i«  rectified  by  Muratori  (Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  62.)»  ^^o  proves, 
iiom  an  original  act  on  papyrus  (Antiquit.  Italiae  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxxii. 
p.  999—1007.  Maffci,  Istoria  Diplomat,  p.  155 — 16a),  that  before  the  third  of 
January,  540,  peace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored  between  Ravenna  and 
Faenza. 
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iptiTitf    Vitiges,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  escape,  was  honouiv 
viuget.  ^\yij  guarded  in  his  palace'*^;  the  flower  of  the  Gothic 
youth  was  selected  for  the  ^ervice  of  the  emperor ;  the  remainder 
of  the  people  was  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in  the 
southern  provinces ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was  invited  to  re- 
plenish the  depopulated  city.     The  submission  of  the  capital  was 
imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  which  had  not  been  sub- 
dued, or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  independent  Groths, 
who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona,  were  ambitious  only  to 
become  the  subjects  of  Belisarius.     But  his  inflexible  loyalty  re- 
jected, except  as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  aUegi- 
ance ;  and  he  was  not  oflended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies, 
that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave  than  a  king. 
Return  and       After  the  sccoud  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again 
SSuLrtiu.   whispered,  Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled. 
**  The  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  "  no  longer  worthy  of  his 
''  presence :  a  gracious  sovereign   was  impatient  to   reward   his 
**  services,  and  to  consult  his  wisdom ;  and  he  alone  was  capable 
'^  of  defending  the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia." 
Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  accepted  the  excuse,  embarked 
at  Kavenna  his  spoils  and  trophies  ;  and  proved,  by  his  ready  obe- 
dience, that  such  an  abrupt  removal  from  the  government  of  Italy 
was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been  indiscreet.     The  em- 
peror received  with  honourable  courtesy  both  Yitiges  and  his  more 
noble  consort;   and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the 
Athanasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance  of  land  in  Asia, 
the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician. '  ^^   Every  spectator  admired,  with- 
out peril,  the  strength  and  stature  of  the  young  Barbarians :  they 
adored  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  promised  to  shed  their  blood 
in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.     Justinian  deposited  in  the  By- 
zantine palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.     A  flattering 
senate  was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle; 
but  it  was  enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view :  and  the  con- 
queror of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhaps  without  a 
sigh,  the  well-earned  honours  of  a  second  triumph.     His  glory  was 
indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp ;  and  the  faint  and  hollow 

'**  He  was  seized  by  John  the  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  or  sacrament  was  pledged 
for  his  safety  in  the  Basilica  Julii  (Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvii.  in  Muratori,  torn.  i.  p.  107.) 
Anastasius  (in  Vit.  Pont  p.  40.)  gives  a  dark  but  probable  account.  Montfisuoon  is 
quoted  by  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Oermans,  xii.  31.)  for  a  votive  shield  representing 
the  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Land!  at  Rome. 

"*  Vitiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoris  in  affectik  eonvictus  (or 
conjunctus)  rebus  excessit  humanis.  His  widow,  MathameniOy  the  wife  and  mother  of 
the  patricians,  the  elder  and  younger  Ocrmanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and 
A  mall  blood  (Jomandes,  c.60.  p.  8S1.  in  Muratori,  torn.  i.). 
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pndses  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  servfle  age>  by  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  country.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  Constantinople,  Belisarius  attracted 
and  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the  people^  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic 
countenance  fulfilled  their  expectations  of  a  hero;  the  meanest 
of  his  fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his  gentle  and  gracious 
demeanour;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  footsteps 
left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven 
thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour,  were  main- 
tained in  the  service,  and  at  the  private  expense,  of  the  general. ^'^ 
Their  prowess  was  always  conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or  in  the 
foremost  ranks ;  and  both  parties  confessed  that  in  the  siege  of 
Borne,  the  guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone  vanquished  the  Barbarian 
host.  Their  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  of  the  enemy;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the 
Vandals,  the  Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of 
his  domestic  followers.  By  the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he 
acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the  afiections 
of  the  people.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved  with  medicines 
and  money ;  and  still  more  efficaciously,  by  the  healing  visits  and 
smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was 
instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the 
rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were  ren- 
dered more  precious  by  the  judgment  of  Belisarius.  He  was  en- 
deared to  the  husbandmen,  by  the  peace  and  plenty  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  being  in- 
jured, the  country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Boman  armies ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an  apple 
was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  traced  in  the  fields 
of  com.  Belisarius  was  chaste  and  sober.  In  the  licence  of  a 
military  life,  none  could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated 
with  wine :  the  most  beautiful  captives  of  Gothic  or  Vandal  race 
were  offered  to  his  embraces;  but  he  turned  aside  from  their 
charms,  and  the  husband  of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian 
of  his  exploits  has  observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was 
daring  without  rashness,  prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress he  was  animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was 

I"  "Proeopius,  Goth.  L  iii.  e.  1.  Aimoin,  a  French  monk  of  the  xith  century,  who 
had  obtained,  and  haa  disfigured,  some  authentic  information  of  Belisarius,  mentions, 
in  hia  name,  19,000  pmeri  or  slaves  —  quos  propriis  alimus  stipendiis  —  besides  18,000 
soldiers  (Historians  of  France,  torn.  iiL   De  Gestis  Franc  L  ii.  e.  6.  p.  48.). 
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modest  and  humble  in  the  moet  prosperous  fortune.  By  these 
virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient  masters  of  the  military 
art.  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  attended  his  arms.  He  subdued 
Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  led  away  captives  the  suc- 
cessors of  Genseric  and  Theodoric ;  filled  Constantinople  with  the 
spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  recovered  half 
the  provinces  of  the  Western  empire.  In  his  fame  and  merit,  in 
wealth  and  power,  he  remained  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the 
Boman  subjects:  the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his 
dangerous  importance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own 
discerning  spirit,  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of 
Belisarius. 

Secret  hu.  ^^  ^^  *^®  custom  of  the  Bomau  triumphs,  that  a  slave 
whJ  AiS^  should  be  placed  l)ehind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  con- 
tonioa.  queror  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  assimied  that 
servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may  cast  away 
the  libel,  but  the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memory ;  and 
he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even  the  virtue  of 
Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust  and  cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and 
that  the  hero  deserved  an  appellation  which  may  not  drop  from 
the  pen  of  the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of  Antonina"^  was 
a  theatrical  prostitute,  and  both  her  father  and  grandfather  exer- 
cised at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople,  the  vile,  though  lu- 
crative, profession  of  charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  their 
fortune  she  became  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  empress  Theodora :  these  loose  and  ambitious 
females  had  been  connected  by  similar  pleasures ;  they  were  se- 
parated by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by  the 
partnership  of  guilt  Before  her  marriage  with  Belisarius,  An- 
tonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers ;  Photius,  the  son  of  her 
former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Naples;  and  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  her  age  and  beauty'*^ 
that  she  indulged  a  scandalous  attachment  to  a  Thracian  youth. 

"'  The  diligence  of  Alemannus  could  add  but  little  to  the  four  first  and  most  curious 
chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anecdotes,  a  part  may  be  true,  because 
probable  —  and  a  part  true,  because  improbable.  Procopius  must  have  known  the 
former,  and  the  latter  he  could  scarcely  invent,* 

"'  Procopius  intimates  (Anecdot.  c.4.)  that,  when  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy 
(A.  D.  54S),  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.  A  forced,  but  more  polite  construction, 
which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when  he  was  writing  (A.  D.  559),  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  manhood  of  Photius  (Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  10.)  in  536, 


*  The  malice  of  court  scandal  b  pro-     the  **  Anecdota "  may  be  an  embellished 
verbially  inventive ;    and  of  such  scandal     record.  —  M. 
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TheodoBius  had  been  educated  in  Ihe  Eunomian  heresy ;  hwiow 
the  African  voyage  was  consecrated  by  the  baptism  and  ><»•. 
auspicious  name  of  the  first  soldier  who  embarked ;  and  the  pro- 
selyte was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his  spiritual  parents  ^^'^^ 
Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before  they  touched  the  shores  of 
Africa,  this  holy  kindred  degenerated  into  sensual  love :  and  as 
Antonina  soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  caution,  the 
Koman  general  was  alone  ignorant  of  his  own  dishonour.  During 
their  residence  at  Carthage,  he  surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  sub- 
terraneous chamber,  solitary,  warm,  and  almost  naked.  Anger 
flashed  from  his  eyes.  *'  With  the  help  of  this  young  man,"  said 
the  unblushing  Antonina,  "  I  was  secreting  our  most  precious 
"  efiects  from  the  knowledge  of  Justinian."  The  youth  resumed 
his  garments,  and  the  pious  husband  consented  to  disbelieve  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  From  this  pleasing  and  perha[is  vo- 
luntary delusion,  Belisarius  was  awakened  at  Syracuse,  by  the 
officious  information  of  Macedonia;  and  that  female  attendant, 
after  requiring  an  oath  for  her  security,  produced  two  chamberlains, 
who,  like  herself,  had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of  Antonina. 
An  hasty  flight  into  Asia  saved  Theodosius  from  the  justice  of  an 
injured  husband,  who  had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  the  order 
of  his  death ;  but  the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her  artful  seductions, 
assured  the  credulous  hero  of  her  innocence:  and  he  stooped, 
against  his  faith  and  judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends, 
who  had  presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife. 
The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable  and  bloody  :  the  un- 
fortunate Macedonia,  with  the  two  witnesses,  were  secretly  arrested 
hy  the  minister  of  her  cruelty ;  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  their 
bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  remains  were  cast 
into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash  though  judicious  saying  of  Con- 
stantine,  **  I  would  sooner  have  punished  the  adulteress  than  the 
"  boy,"  was  deeply  remembered  by  Antonina ;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  when  despair  had  armed  that  oflScer  against  his  general, 
her  sanguinary  advice  decided  and  hastened  his  execution.  Even 
the  indignation  of  Photius  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother ;  the 
exile  of  her  son  prepared  the  recal  of  her  lover ;  and  Theodosius 
condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  of  the 
conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his  household, 
and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and  war  ^^^  the  favourite 

'"  Compare  the  Vandalie  War  (1.  L  c.  12.)  with  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i.)  and  Ale- 
iDannos  (p.  2,  3.)  This  mode  of  baptismal  adoption  was  reviTed  by  Leo  the  phi- 
losopher. 

^^  In  November,  537,   Photius  arrested  the   pope  (Liberat   Brev.  c.22.    Pagi, 
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youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  after  their  return  to  Constantinople^  the 
passion  of  Antonina,  at  least,  continued  ardent  and  unabated.  But 
fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude  perhaps,  inspired  Theodosius  with 
more  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  capital, 
and  the  indiscreet  fondness  of  the  wife  of  BelisariuB ;  escaped  firom 
her  embraces,  and  retiring  to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life.  The  despair  of  the 
new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have  been  excused  by  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled  the  palace  with 
her  cries ;  "  she  had  lost  the  dearest  of  friends,  a  tender,  a  faithful, 
**  a  laborious  friend!"  But  her  warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the 
prayers  of  Belisarius,  were  insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from 
the  solitude  of  Ephesus.  It  was  not  till  the  general  moved  forward 
for  the  Persian  war,  that  Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to  return 
to  Constantinople ;  and  the  short  interval  before  the  departure  of 
Antonina  herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure, 
ji^^j.  A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of 
SSiurtai  female  nature,  from  which  he  receives  no  real  injury ;  but 
MnPh^.  contemptible  is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  yet  endures, 
**^'  his  own  infamy  in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  pursued 
her  son  with  implacable  hatred;  and  the  gallant  Photius^'^  was 
exposed  to  her  secret  persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Enraged  by  his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonour  of  his  blood, 
he  cast  away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  revealed  to 
Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman  who  had  violated  all  the 
duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  the  Boman  general,  his  former  credulity  appears  to  have  been 
sincere :  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  son  of  Antonina,  adjured 
him  to  remember  his  obligations  rather  than  his  birth,  and  con- 
firmed at  the  altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge  and  mutual  defence. 
The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  absence;  and  when 
she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  irom  the  Persian  confines, 
Belisarius,  in  his  first  and  transient  emotions,  confined  her  person, 
and  threatened  her  life.  Photius  was  more  resolved  to  punish, 
and  less  prompt  to  pardon ;  he  flew  to  Ephesus ;  extorted  from  a 
trusty  eunuch  of  his  mother  the  full  confession  of  her  guilt; 
arrested  Theodosius  and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St  John 


torn.  ii.  p.  562.).  About  the  end  of  539,  Belisarius  sent  Theodosius  —  rhf  tf  chti^ 
rf  oin-w  i^4trrt9ra  —  on  an  important  and  lucrative  commission  to  Ravenna  (Goth. 
1.  ii.  C.18.)- 

"'  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  204.)  styles  him  Photinus,  the  son-in-law  of  Beli- 
sarius ;  and  he  is  copied  by  the  Historia  Miscella  and  Anastasius. 
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the  Apostle,  and  concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only 
delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  Cilicia.  Such  a 
daring  outrage  against  public  justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity ; 
and  the  cause  of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the  empress,  whose 
favour  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of  the  disgrace  of  a 
prsefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a  pope.  At  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  Belisarius  was  recalled ;  he  complied,  as  usual,  with  the 
Imperial  mandate.  His  mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion :  his 
obedience,  however  adverse  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  was  con- 
sonant to  the  wishes  of  his  heart;  and  when  he  embraced  his  wife, 
at  the  command,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the 
tender  husband  was  disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  forgiven.  The 
bounty  of  Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  precious 
favour.  "  I  have  found,**  she  ssdd,  "  my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl 
"  of  inestimable  value ;  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal 
^^  eye ;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of  this  jewel  are  destined  for 
"  my  friend."*  As  soon  as  the  curiosity  and  impatience  of  Antonina 
were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bedchamber  was  thrown'  open,  and  she 
beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of  the  eimuchs  had  discovered 
in  his  secret  prison.  Her  silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate 
exclamations  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  she  named  Theodora  her 
queen,  her  benefactress,  and  her  saviour.  The  monk  of  Ephesus 
was  nourished  in  the  palace  with  luxury  and  ambition ;  but  instead 
of  assuming,  as  he  was  promised,  the  command  of  the  Boman 
armies,  Theodosius  expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of  an  amorous 
interview.!  The  grief  of  Antonina  could  only  be  assuaged  perseca- 
by  the  sufferings  of  her  son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  ion!  ^ 
and  a  sickly  constitution,  was  punished,  without  a  trial,  like  a 
malefactor  and  a  slave :  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his  mind, 
that  Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack:^, 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisarius. 
After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his  mother 
feasted  with  the  empress,  was  buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons, 
which  admitted  not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.     He  twice 

*  This  and  much  of  the  private  scandal  Mp^up  avrhw  k^tviC^t,     Procop.  Aneod. 

in   the  **  Anecdota"   is  liable  to  serious  p.  14.     The  sudden  change  from  the  ab- 

doubt.     Who   reported   all  these  private  stemious  diet  of  a  monk  to  the  luxury  of 

oonTersations,  and  how  did  they  reach  the  the  court  is  a  much  more  probable  cause 

ears  of  Frocopius  ?  —  M.  of  his  death.  —  M. 

f  This  is  a  strange  misrepresentation  —         \  The  expression  of  Procopius  does  not 

he  died  of  a  dysentery  ;  nor  does  it  appear  appear  to  me  to  mean  this  kind  of  torture 

that  it  was  immediately  after  this  scene.  — ^i^riov  8i  aucurfwZt  re  SAAois  iyS/Nuro- 

Antonina  proposed   to  raise   him  to  the  9(&^<ri  ir€pt€a\ova'a,  koL  Idyatra  Hard  re  r&y 

generalship  of  the  army  —  iwd  rts  trpo-  p6fJMP  (\eg,  ^tt/uy)  koH  roB  v^hw  wo\Xds» 

rtpifveun  Hkii  y6a^  Mnrra  ZwrewrepUa  4^  Ibid.  —  M. 
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escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople,  the 
churches  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the  Virgin :  but  his  tyrants  were 
insensible  of  religion  as  of  pity ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst 
the  clamours  of  the  clergy  and  people,  was  twice  draped  from  the 
altar  to  the  dungeon.  His  third  attempt  was  more  successful. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  prophet  Zachariah,  or  some  mortal 
friend,  indicated  the  means  of  an  escape :  he  eluded  the  spies  and 
guards  of  the  empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem, 
embraced  the  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was 
employed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate 
the  churches  of  Egypt  The  son  of  Antonina  suffered  all  that  an 
enemy  can  inflict:  her  patient  husband  imposed  on  himself  the 
more  exquisite  misery  of  violating  his  promise  and  deserting  his 
friend. 

Disgrace  ^^  ^^  succccding  Campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent 
SStto^of  against  the  Persians :  he  saved  the  East,  but  he  offended 
BeUMriiu.  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself.  The  malady 
of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death ;  and  the 
Koman  general,  on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event,  spoke 
the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  colleague  Buzes, 
who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost  his  rank,  his  liberty, 
and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of  the  empress :  but  the  disgrace 
of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might  wish  to  humble,  but  could 
not  desire  to  ruin,  the  partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal 
was  coloured  by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy 
would  be  retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  an  hostile 
commission  was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate 
his  actions;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  followed  his  private 
banner,  were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even 
the  eunuchs  presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his  martial 
domestics.  When  he  passed  with  a  small  and  sordid  retinue 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his  forlorn  appearance  excited 
the  amazement  and  compassion  of  the  people.  Justinian  and 
Theodora  received  him  with  cold  ingratitude ;  the  servile  crowd, 
with  insolence  and  contempt ;  and  in  the  evening  he  retired  with 
trembling  steps  to  his  deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned 
or  real,  had  confined  Antonina  to  her  apartment ;  and  she  walked 
disdaiafully  silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius  threw 
himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror, 
the  death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of  Borne. 
Long  after  sunset  a  messenger  was  announced  from  the  empress : 
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he  opened,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  letter  which  contained  the 
sentence  of  his  fate.  ^^  You  cannot  be  ignorant  how  much  you 
"  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
"  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have 
"  granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to  retam  a  part  of  your 
''  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited  to  the  state.  Let 
"  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  displayed,  not  in  words,  but 
"  in  your  future  behaviour."  I  know  not  how  to  believe  or  to 
relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  received 
this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate  before  his  wife,  he 
kissed  the  feet  of  his  saviour,  and  he  devoutly  promised  to  live  the 
grateful  and  submissive  slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of 
Belisarius ;  and  with  the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal 
stables,  he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his 
departure  from  Constantinople,  his  friends,  and  even  the  public, 
were  persuaded  that  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  freedom,  he  would 
renounce  his  dissimulation,  and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  perhaps 
the  emperor  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  just  revenge  of  a 
virtuous  rebel  Their  hopes  were  deceived ;  and  the  unconquer- 
able patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear  either  below  or  above 
the  character  of  a  man."^ 

"V  The  coDtinuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  MarcellinuB  givesy  in  a  few  decent  words, 
the  substance  of  the  Anecdotes :  Belisarius  de  Oriente  evocatus,  in  offensam  peri* 
culumque  incurrens  grave,  et  invidiie  subjacens  rursus  remittitur  in  Italiam  (p.  54.). 
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CHAR   XLIL 

State  of  the  Barbaric  World.  —  Establishment  of  the  Lombards  on 
the  Danube. —  Tribes  and  Inroads  of  the  Sclavonians. — Origin^ 
Empire^  and  Embassies  of  the  Turks, — The  Flight  of  the  Avars. 

—  Chosroes  L  or  Nushirvan  King  of  Persia. — His  prosperous 
reign  and  Wars  with  the  Romans. —  The  Colchian  or  Lazic  War. 

—  The  Ethiopians. 

weakneu  OvR  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the  common 
Sire  Sf*°*"  faculties  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius,  or 
a!d?'  virtue,  either  in  active  or  speculative  life,  are  measured, 
**'"**•  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation,  aj9  hj  the  height  to 
which  they  ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  or  country ;  and  the 
same  stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed, 
must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pigmies.  Leonidas,  and  his 
three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at  Thermopylae; 
but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and  the  man,  had  pre- 
pared, and  almost  ensured  this  memorable  sacrifice;  and  each 
Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than  admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of 
which  himself  and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
equally  capable.^  The  great  Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his 
trophies,  that  he  had  defeated  in  battle  two  millions  of  enemies, 
and  reduced  fifteen  hundred  cities  from  the  lake  Maeotis  to 
the  Red  Sea^ :  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before  his  eagles ; 
the  nations  were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the  in- 
vincible legions  which  he  commanded,  had  been  formed  by  the 
habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline  of  ages.  In  this  view,  the 
character  of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes 
of  the  ancient  republics.  His  imperfections  flowed  from  the 
contagion  of  the  times ;  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free  gift  of 
nature  or  reflection ;  he  raised  himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival ; 

*  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus  (I.  vii.  c.  104.  134.  p.  550. 
615.).  The  conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  at  Thermopylae  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  moral  scenes  in  history.  It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to 
behold,  with  anguish  and  remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 

'  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  27.).  Few  men  have  more 
exquisitely  tasted  of  glory  and  disgrace ;  nor  could  Juvenal  (Satir.  x.)  produce  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
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and  80  inadequate  were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  his 
sole  advantage  was  derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption  of  his 
adyersaries.     Under  his  command,  the  subjects  of  Justinian  often 
deserved  to  be  called  Romans :  but  the  unwarlike  appellation  of 
Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths ; 
who  affected  to  blush,  that  they  must  dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
with  a  nation  of  tragedians,  pantomimes,  and  pirates.^   The  climate 
of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial  than  that  of  Europe, 
to   military  spirit:   those  populous  countries  were  enervated  by 
luxury,  despotism,  and  superstition;   and  the  monks  were  more 
expensive  and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  East*     The 
r^ular  force  of  tiie  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  men :  it  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand :  and  this  number,  large  as  it 
may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  sea  and  land ;  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.     The  citizen  was 
exhausted,   yet  the   soldier  was  unpaid;   his  poverty  was   mis- 
chievously soothed  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  indolence ;  and 
the  tardy  payments  were  detained  and  intercepted  by  the  fraud 
of  those  agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emo- 
luments of  war.     Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the  armies 
of  the  state ;  but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  their  numbers  were  always  defective.    The  want  of  national 
spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disorderly  service  of 
Barbarian  mercenaries.     Even  military  honour,  which  has  often 
survived  the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  almost  totally  extinct. 
The  generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times,  laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success,  or  to  sully  the  re- 
putation of  their  colleagues ;   and  they  had  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that  if  merit  sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or 
even  guilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious  emperor.* 
In   such  an  age,  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius,  and  afterwards  of 
Narses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre ;  but  they  are  encompassed 
with  the  darkest   shades  of  disgrace   and   calamity.     While  the 
lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and 
Yandalsy  the   emperor  ^  timid,   though  ambitious,   balanced   the 

■  TpcuKobf  .  , ,  ,  i^Svrit,  itpSrtpa  oliiya  is  *lra\iav  ^Korra  tlBoy,  5ti  fi^  rpay^obs,  irol 
vttiras  A^iroS^af.  This  last  epithet  of  Procopius  is  too  nobly  translated  by  pirates ; 
naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word :  strippers  of  garments,  either  for  injury  or  insult 
(Demosthenes  contra  Conon.  in  Reiske  Orator.  Gr«c.  torn.  ii.  p.  1264.). 

*  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Gothic  War :  the  writer  of  the  Anecdotes 
cannot  aggravate  these  abuses. 

*  Agathias,  L  y.  p.  157,  158.  He  conBnes  this  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  the 
empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian ;  but,  alas  I  he  was  never  young. 
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forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  divisions  hj  flattery  and 
falsehood,  and  invited  bj  his  patience  and  liberality  the  repetition 
of  injuries.^  The  keys  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Bavenna,  were 
presented  to  their  conqueror,  v^hile  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  and  Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 
state  of  Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial 
tMrians.  to  the  State,  since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded  by  Theodoric 
and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Gothis  evacuated 
Pannonia  and  Noricum,  which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and  flourish- 
ing condition :  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans ;  the  actual  possession  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of 
the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
pliuns  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transylvanian  hills  were 
The  possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila,  by  the  tribes  of  the 
^^^**  Gepidae,  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms,  and  despised,  not 
indeed  the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the  secret  motive  of  their 
annual  subsidies.  The  vacant  fortifications  of  the  river  were 
instantly  occupied  by  these  Barbarians:  their  standards  were 
planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and  Belgrade ;  and  the  ironical 
tone  of  their  apolc^  aggravated  this  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.  ^^  So  extensive,  O  Caesar,  are  your  dominions;  so 
^^  numerous  are  your  cities ;  that  you  are  continually  seeking  for 
"  nations  to  whom,  either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relinqui^ 
'^  these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepidas  are  your  brave  and  faith- 
'^  ful  allies ;  and  if  they  have  anticipated  your  gifts,  they  have 
*^  shown  a  just  confidence  in  your  bounty."  Their  presumption 
was  excused  by  the  mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced. 
Instead  of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of 
his  subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  and 
possess  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps ; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Gepidae  was  checked  by  the  rising  power 
The  Lom-  ^^^  ftt'ine  of  the  Lombards.^  This  corrupt  appellation 
bardi.       jjj^g  YiOQix  diffuscd  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  mer- 

'  This  mischievous  policy,  which  Procopius  (Anecdot  c.  19.)  imputes  to  the 
emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who  was  capable  of  under- 
standing it     "Ayov  irpofiri9ri  koX  orfx^o^ffiurov,  says  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  170»  171.)- 

'  Gens  Germani  feritate  ferocior,  says  Velleius  Paterculus  of  the  Lombards  (ii.  106.)> 
Langobardos  paucitas  nobilitat.  Plurimis  ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti  non  per 
obsequium,  sed  praeliis  et  periclitando,  tuti  sunt  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  40.). 
See  likewise  Strabo  (1.  vii.  p.  446. ).  The  best  geographers  place  them  beyond  the 
Elbe,  in  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburgh  and  the  middle  march  of  Brandenburgb ;  and 
their  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  of  the  count  de  Hertzberg,  that 
most  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  issued  from  the  same  countries  which  still  produce 
the  armies  of  Prussia.* 

•  See  Malte-Brun,  vol.  L  p.  402.— M 
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chants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage  warriors : 
but  the  original  name  of  Langobards  is  expressive  only  of  the 
peculiar  length  and  fiishion  of  their  beards.     I  am  not  disposed 
either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian  origin^  ;  nor  to 
pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards  through  unknown  regions 
and  marvellous  adventures.     About  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the  darkness   of  their 
antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  between 
the   Elbe  and  the   Oder.     Fierce,  beyond  the  example  of  the 
Germans,  they  delighted  to  propagate  the   tremendous   belief, 
that  their  heads  were  formed  like  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  that 
they  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  whom  they  vanquished 
in  battle.     The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  recruited  by  the 
adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves ;  and  alone,  amidst  their  powerful 
neighbours,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high-spirited  independence. 
In  the  tempests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names 
and  nations,  thb  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on  the 
surface:   they  gradually  descended  towards  the  south  and  the 
Danube ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years  they  again  appear 
with  their  ancient  valour  and  renown.     Their  manner^  were  not 
less  ferocious.     The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  executed  in 
the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter,  who 
had  been  provoked  by  some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by 
his  diminutive  stature ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of  blood,  was  im- 
posed on  the  Lombards,  by  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Heruli. 
Adversity  revived  a  sense  of  moderation  and  justice,   and  the 
insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised  by  the  signal  defeat  and  irre- 
parable dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Poland.^   The  victories  of  the  Lombards  recommended 
them  to  the  friendship  of  the  emperors ;  and  at  the  solicitations  of 
Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to  their 
treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia.     But 
the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond  these  ample  limits ; 
they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as  Dyrra- 
chium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar  rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns 
and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who 

*  The  Scandsnayian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lomhards,  aa  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid, 
surnamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Cluverius  (Geimania  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  2<).  p.  102, 
&c.)  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  defended  by  Grotius  (Prolegom.  ad  Hist  Goth.  p.  28, 
&C. ),  the  Swedish  ambassador. 

*  Two  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Paul  Diaconua  (1.  i.  c.  20. )  are  expressive  of  national 
manners  :  1.  Dum  ad  tabtUam  luderet — while  he  played  at  draughts.  8.  Camporum 
viridantia  Una,  The  cultivation  o£  flax  supposes  property,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manu&ctures. 
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had  escaped  from  their  audacious  hands.  These  acts  of  hostility, 
the  sallies,  as  it  might  be  pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers, 
were  disowned  by  the  nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor ;  but 
the  arms  of  the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a 
contest  of  thirty  years,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Grepidas.  The  hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their 
cause  before  the  throne  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crafty  Jus- 
tinian, to  whom  the  Barbarians  were  almost  equally  odious,  pro- 
nounced a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and  dexterously  pro- 
tracted the  war  by  slow  and  ineffectual  succours.  Their  strength 
was  formidable,  since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  field  several 
myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the  protection 
of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid;  yet  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  courage,  that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck 
with  a  panic;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and  the  rival  kings 
remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty  plain.  A 
short  truce  was  obtained;  but  their  mutual  resentment  agsdn 
kindled;  and  the  remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered  the  next 
encounter  more  desperate  and  bloody.  Forty  thousand  of  the 
Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive  battle,  which  broke  the  power 
of  the  Gepidas,  transferred  the  fears  and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and 
first  displayed  the  character  of  Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Italy.  *° 
The  scia-  ^^^  ^'"^^  peoplc  who  dwclt  or  wandered  in  the  plains 
TonUiw.  ^f  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in 
the  age  of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great  fiunilies  of  the  Bulga- 
rians" and  the  Sclav onians.     According  to  the  Greek  writers, 

>*  I  haTO  used,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  fiicts  in  Procopius  (Croth.  1.  ii. 
c.  14.  1.  iii.  c.  33,  34.  1.  it.  c  18.  25.),  Paul  Diaconus  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  L  i. 
c.  1 — ^23.  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  p.  405 — 419.),  and  Jomandei 
(de  Success.  Regnorum,  p.  242.).  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  light  from 
Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans^  and  Annotat.  xxiii.)  and  De  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples, 
&c.  torn,  ix,  X,  xi.). 

"  1  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians,  from  Ennodius  (in  Panegyr.  Theodorici, 
Opp.  Sinnond,  torn.  i.  p.  1598,  1599.)*  Jornandes  (de  Refajus  Geticis,  e.  5.  p.  194.  et 
de  Regn.  Successione,  p.  242.),  Theophanes  (p.  185.),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Cassio- 
dorus  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is  too  yague ;  the  tribes  of  the  Cuttur- 
gurians  and  Utturgurians  are  too  minute  and  too  harsh.* 


*  The  Bulgarians  are  first  mentioned  Armenian  writers.     Above  600  years  be- 

among   the   writers  of  the  West  in   the  fore  Christ,  a  tribe  of  Bulgarians,  driven 

Panegyric    on   Theodoric    by   Ennodius,  from  their  native  possesuons  beyond  the 

Bishop  of  Pavia.     Though  they  perhaps  Ca-^pian,    occupied    a  part  of  Armenia, 

took  part  in  the  conquests  of  the  Huns,  north  of  the  A  raxes.     They  were  of  the 

they  did  not  advance  to  the  Danube  till  Finnish  race :  part  of  the  nation  in  the 

after  the  dismemberment  of  that  monarchy  fifth  century  moved  westward,  and  reached 

on  tbe  death  of  Attila.     But  the   Bui-  the  modern  Bulgaria ;  part  rcmuned  along 

garians  are  mentioned  much  earlier  by  the  the  Volga,  which  is  called  Etel,  Etil,  or 
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the  former,  who  touched  the  Euxine  and  the  lake  Mieotis,  derived 
from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew 
the  simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners.  They  were 
bold  and  dexterous  archers,  who  drank  the  milk,  and  feasted  on  the 
flesh,  of  their  fleet  and  indefatigable  horses;  whose  flocks  and 
herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the  motions  of  their  roving  camps ; 
to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  remote  or  impervious,  and  who 
were  practised  in  flight,  though  incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was 
divided  into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each 
other  with  fraternal  hatred.  They  eagerly  disputed  the  friendship 
or  rather  the  gifts  of  the  emperor;  and  the  distinction  which 
nature  had  fixed  between  the  faithful  dog  and  the  rapacious  wolf 
was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received  only  verbal  instruc- 
tions from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince.^^  The  Bulgarians,  of 
whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Soman  wealth:  they 
assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name,  and  their 
rapid  marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or  the  ex- 
treme cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But  the  same  race  of  Scla- 
Yonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  every  age,  the  possession  of 
the  same  countries.  Their  numerous  tribes,  however  distant  or 
adverse,  used  one  common  language  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular), 
and  were  known  by  the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  deviated 
from  the  swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the 
lofty  stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand 
six  hundred  villages  ^^  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Russia 

"  Procopius  (Goth.  ].  it.  c.  19.)  His  Terbal  meMSge  (he  own^ himself  an  illiterate 
Barbarian)  is  delivered  as  an  epistle.     The  style  is  savage,  figurative^  and  original. 

"  This  sum  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curious  MS.  fragment  of  the  year 
550,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.     The  obscure  geography  of  the  times  provokes 


Athil,  in  all   the  Tartar  languages,  but  Servians  established  on  the  lower  Danube, 

from   the   Bulgarians,  the   Volga.      The  Conquered  in  their  turn   by  the  Avars, 

power  of  the  eastern  Bulgarians  was  broken  they  freed  themselves  from  that  yoke  in 

by  Batou,  son  of  Tehingi2  Khan ;  that  of  6fi5  :    their   empire   then   comprised   the 

the  western  will  appear  in  the  course  of  Cutturgurians,  the  remains  of  the  Huns 

the  history.      From  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  established  on  the  Palus  Mteotis.     The 

p.  141.       Malte-Brun,   on   the    contrary,  Danubian  Bulgaria,  a  dismemberment  of 

conceives  that  the  Bulgarians  took  their  this  vast  state,  was  long  formidable  to  the 

name  from  the  river.     According  to  the  Bysantine  empire.     Malte-Brun,  Pr6e.  de 

Bysantine  historians  they  were  a  branch  G6og.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  419.  —  M. 
of  the  Ougres  (Thunmann,  Hist,  of  the         According  to  Shafarik,  the  Danubian 

People  to  the  East  of  Europe),  but  they  Bulgaria  was  peopled  by  a  Slavo^Bulga- 

have    more  resemblance    to   the  Turks,  rian  race.      The  Slavish   population  was 

Their  first  country,  Great  Bulgaria,  was  conquered  by  the  Bulgarians  (of  Uralian 

washed  by  the  Volga.     Some  remains  of  and    Finnish   descent),   and  incorporated 

their  capital  are  still  shown  near  Kasan.  with  them.     This  mingled  race  are  the 

They   afterwards    dwelt  in   Kuban,  and  Bulgarians  bordering   on  the  Bysantine 

finally  on  the  Danube,  where   they  sub-  empire.     Sha&rik,  U.    152.  et  seq.  —  M. 

dued  (about  the   year   500)   the   Slavo-  1845. 
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and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber,  in  a 
country  deficient  both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  rather  con- 
cealed in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge 
of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without  flattery,  compare  them 
to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver;  which  they  resembled  in  a 
double  issue,  to  the  land  and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage 
inhabitant,  an  animal  less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and  less  social, 
than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  rather 
than  the  labour  of  the  natives,  supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the 
Sclavonians.  Their  sheep  and  homed  cattle  were  large  and 
numerous,  and  the  fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  and  panic  ^^ 
afforded,  in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food* 
-  The  incessant  rapine  of  their  neighbours  compelled  them  to  bury 
this  treasure  in  the  earth ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it 
was  freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose  unfavourable  character  is 
qualified  by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable.  As 
their  supreme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder. 
The  rivers  and  the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours, 
and  the  popular  worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice.  The 
Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a  magis- 
trate; but  their  experience  was  too  narrow,  their  passions  too 
headstrong,  to  compose  a  system  of  equal  law  or  general  defence. 
Some  voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and  valour ;  but  each 
tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  per- 
suaded where  none  could  be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot, 
almost  naked,  and,  except  an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defen- 
sive armour :  their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of 
small  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which  they  dexterously 
threw  from  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous  by 
their  speed,  agility,  and  hardiness :  they  swam,  they  dived,  they 
remained  under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow 
cane ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their  unsuspected 
ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements  of  spies  or 
stragglers;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the  Sclavonians; 
their  name  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests  were  inglorious.  ^^ 

and  exercises  the  patience  of  the  count  de  Buat  (torn.  xi.  p.  69 — 189.).  The  French 
minister  often  loses  himself  in  a  wilderness  which  requires  a  Saxon  and  Polish  guide. 

^*  Panieumj  mUium,  See  Columella,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  4S0.  edit.  Gesner.  Flin.  HisL 
Natur.  xviii.  24,  25.  The  Sarmatians  made  a  pap  of  millet,  mingled  with  mare's  milk 
or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modern  husbandry,  our  millet  fe«ds  poultry,  and  not 
heroes.     See  the  dictionaries  of  Bomare  and  Miller. 

1*  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners,  of  the  Sclavonians,  aee  the 
original  evidence  of  the  vith  century,  in  Frocopius  (Goth.  1-  ii.  c.  26.  ].  iii.  c.  14.), 
and  the  emperor  Mauritius  or  Maurice  (Stratagemat  1.  IL  c.  5.  apud  Maseou,  An- 
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I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the  Scla^  ^^^^  j^, 
Tonians  and  Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  define  their  '^*'*^- 
intermediate  boundaries,  which  were  not  accurately  known  or 
respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Their  importance  was 
measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  empire ;  and  the  level  country  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  was  occupied  by  the  Antes'**,  a  Sclavonian 
tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Justinian  with  an  epithet  of  con- 
quest.'^  Against  the  Antes  he  erected  the  fortifications  of  the 
Ix>wer  Danube ;  and  laboured  to  secure  the  alliance  of  a  people 
seated  in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an  interval  of 
two  hundred  miles  between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and 
the  Euxine  sea.  But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to 
stem  the  fury  of  the  torrent:  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians, 
from  an  hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of  gold 
for  each  soldier  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the 
country  of  the  Gepidse,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Upper 
Danube.'®  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians;  their  intestine 
union  or  discord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream ;  the 
prospect  of  harvest  or  vintage ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the 
Somans ;  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  uniform  repetition 
of  annual  visits'^,  tedious  in  the  narrative,  and  destructive  in  the 
event.  The  same  year,  and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which 
Ravenna  surrendered,  was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or 
Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that  it  almost  effaced  the  memory  of  their 
past  inroads.  They  spread  from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to 
the  Ionian  Ghilf,  destroyed  thirty-two  cities  or  castles,  erased 
Potidaea,  which  Athens  had  built,  and  Philip  had  besieged,  and 
repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  horses'  heels  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent 
inroad  they  pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  extir- 
pated the  habitations  and  the  inhabitants,  boldly  traversed  the 

notat  zzzi. ).  The  Stratagenu  of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  understand, 
at  the  end  of  Scheffer's  edition  of  Arrian's  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1664  (Fabric.  Bibliot 
Graec.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  torn.  iiL  p.  278.),  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  me,  an  inaccessible  book. 

*'  Antes  eonim  fortissimi ....  Taysis  qui  rapidus  et  Torticosus  in  Histri  fluenta 
furens  devoWitur  (Jornandes,  c.  5.  p.  194.  edit  Murator.  Frocopius,  Goth.  1.  iii. 
c.  14.  et  de  Edific.  I.  iv.  c.  7.).  Yet  the  same  Procopius  mentions  the  Goths  and 
Huns  as  neighbours,  yttroyovrrn,  to  the  Danube  (de  Edific  1.  iv.  c.  1.). 

1'  The  national  title  of  Anticus,  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of  Justinian,  was 
adopted  by  his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pious  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian, 
p.  515.).     It  had  strangely  puzzled  the  civilians  of  the  middle  age. 

"  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iv.  c  25. 

"  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procopius,  with  a  comet ;  perhaps  that 
of  531  (Persic.  1.  iL  c  4.).  Agathias  (1.  ▼.  p.  154,  155.)  borrows  from  his  predecessor 
(early  fitcts. 
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Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  companions,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  Asia.  -Another  party,  which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans,  penetrated,  without  opposition,  from  the  streights  of 
Thermopylie  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece 
has  appeared  an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history. 
The  works  which  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  subjects,  served  only  to  disdose  the  weakness  of 
some  neglected  part ;  and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery  had  been 
deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by  the  garrison,  or  scaled 
by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand  Sdayonians,  who  insolently 
^yided  themselves  into  two  bands,  discovered  the  weakness  and 
misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.  They  passed  the  Danube  and  the 
Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generals  who  dared  to  oppose  their 
progress,  and  plundered,  with  impunity,  the  cities  of  Illyricum  and 
Thrace,  each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm  their 
contemptible  assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  boldness  of  the 
Sclavonians  may  deserve,  it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate 
cruelty  which  they  are  accused  of  exercismg  on  their  prisoners. 
Without  distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were  im- 
paled or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten 
with  ^dubs  till  they  expired,  or  enclosed  in  some  spacious  building, 
and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which 
might  impede  the  march  of  these  savage  victors.^  Perhaps  a 
more  impartial  narrative  would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the 
nature,  of  these  horrid  acts ;  and  they  might  sometimes  be  excused 
by  the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation.  In  the  siege  of  Topirus^',  whose 
obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the  Sclavonians,  they  massacred 
fifteen  thousand  males ;  but  they  spared  the  women  and  children ; 
the  most  valuable  captives  were  always  reserved  for  labour  or 
ransom;  the  servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  their 
deliverance  were  speedy  and  moderate.  But  the  subject,  or  the 
historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignation  in  liie  language 
of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Frocopius  has  confidently  aflSrmed, 
tliat  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each  annual  inroad  of  the  Bar- 
barians consumed  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  entire  population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps 

"*  The  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  are  related  or  magnified  by  Frocopius  (Goth. 
].  iii.  c.  29.  SB.).  For  their  mild  and  liberal  behaviour  to  their  prisoners,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  authority,  somewhat  more  recent,  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (Stratagem. 
1.  ii.  c  5.). 

"  Topirus  was  situate  near  Fhilippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  opposite  to  the  isle  of 
Thasos,  twelve  days*  journey  from  Constantinople  (Cellarius,  torn,  i  p.  676.  840.  )l 
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be  incapable  of  supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this 
incredible  estimate.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  origin  and 
the  shock  of  a  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the  ^^ST  ^ 
world  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Turks.*  Like  Ro-  aiu, 
mulos,  the  founder  f  of  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  *«.  ' 
a  she-wolf,  who  afterwards  made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous 
progeny ;  and  the  representation  of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of 
the  Turks  preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of 
a  fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse,  by 
the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  the  equal 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous, 
the  centre,  and  perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia;  which,  in  the 
language  of  different  nations,  has  been  styled  Imaos,  and  Caf  ^^, 
and  Altai,  and  the  Golden  Mountains  f,  and  the  Girdle  of  the 
Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals ;  and 
the  iron  forges^*,  for  the  purpoae  of  war,  were  exercised  by  the 
Turks,  the  most  despised  portion  of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan 
of  the  Greougen.  Bat  their  servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader, 
bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that 
the  same  arms  which  they  foiged  for  their  masters,  might  become, 
b  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victory. 
They  sallied  from  the  mountain  ^^ ;  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of 

"  According  to  the  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  18.)  these  inroeds  had 
reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  state  of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

"  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  interpret,  from  Imaus, 
perhaps,  to  Mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  basis  of  Mount  Caf  is  an  emerald,  whose  reflection  produces  the  asure  of  the 
sky.  The  moimtain  is  endowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves;  and 
their  vibration*  at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes  (D*Herbelot, 
p.  230,231.). 

**  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  roost  plentiful  in  the  world :  and  in  the'southem 
parts,  above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  industry  of  the  Russians  (  Strahlenberg, 
Hist  of  Siberia,  p.  342.  387.  Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  TAbb^  Chappe  d'Auteroche, 
p.  603 — 60S.  edit,  in  12mo.  Amsteidam,  1770).  The  Turks  offered  iron  for  sale;  yet 
the  Roman  ambassadorB,  with  strange  obstinacy,  perusted  in  believing  that  it  was  aU  a 
trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  none  (Menander  in  Excerpt  Leg.  p.  152.). 

**  Of  Irgana-kon  (Abulgfaazi  Khan,  Hist  G^n^ogique  des  Tatars,  P.  ii.  c.  5. 
p71_77.  c.  15.  p.  155.).  The  tradition  of  tbe  Moguls,  of  the  450  years  which 
they  paawd  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the  Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  tbe 
Huns  and  Turks  (De  Guignes,  tom.  L  part  ii.  p.  376.),  and  the  twenty  generations, 
from  their  restoration  to  Zingis. 

*  It    must   be    remembered   that    the  this    chief.       Klaproth.    Tabl.   Hist    de 

name  of  Turks  is  extended  to  a  whole  TAsie,  p.  114. —  M. 

iamily  of  the  Asiatic  races,  and  not  con-  ^  Altai,  i.e.  Altun  Tagb,  the  Golden 

fined  to  the   Assena,  or   Turks  of  the  Mountaui.     Von  Hammer.  Osman.  Gee- 

Altai  —  M.  cbichte,  vol.  L  p.  2 —  M. 

t  Assena  (the  wolf)  was  the  name  of 
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his  advice ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron 
was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's  hammer*  was  successiyelj 
handled  by  the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the  humble 
profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Bertezena  fs 
their  first  leader,  signalised  their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful 
combats  against  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  but  when  he  presumed 
to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent 
demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic  was  contemptuously  rejected. 
The  disgrace  was  expiated  by  a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess 
of  China;  and  the  decisive  battle  which  almost  extirpated  the 
nation  of  the  Geougen,  established  in  Tartary  the  new  and  more 
powerful  empire  of  the  Turks.  J  They  reigned  over  the  north ; 
but  they  confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers.  The  royal  encampment 
seldom  lost  sight  of  Mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  river  Irtish 
descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calmucks^^,  which 
nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate:  the  happy  region  was  ig- 
norant of  earthquake  and  pestilence ;  the  emperor's  throne  was 
turned  towards  the  East,  and  a  golden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear 
seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  his  tent.  One  of  the  successors 
of  Bertezena  was  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  superstition  of 
China ;  but  his  design  of  building  cities  and  temples  was  defeated 
by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a  Barbarian  counsellor.  **  The  Turks," 
he  said,  ^'  are  not  equal  in  number  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
"  inhabitants  of  China.  If  we  balance  their  power,  and  elude 
"  their  armies,  it  is  because  we  wander  without  any  fixed  habit- 
"  ations,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong  ? 
^^  we  advance  and  conquer :  are  we  feeble  ?  we  retire  and  are  con- 

**  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmucks,  is  well  described  in  the  Genea- 
logical History,  p.  521 — 562.  The  curious  notes  of  the  French  translator  are  enlarged 
and  digested  in  the  second  volume  of  the  English  version. 


*  The  Mongol  Temugin  is  also,  though  dition  of  the  Thibetane  descent  of  the 

erroneously,   explained  by   Rubruquis,  a  royal  race  of  the  Mongols,  to  be  much 

smith.     Schmidt,  p.  876.  —  M.  earlier  than  their  conversion  to  Lamaism, 

t  There  appears   the  same    conliision  yet  it   seems  very  suspicious.     See   Kla- 

here.    Bertezena  (  Bertd-Scheno)  is  claimed  proth,  Tabl.  derAsie,p.  159.     The  Turk- 

as  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  race.     The  ish    Bertezena    is    called    Thou-raen    by 

name  means  the  grey  (blauliche)  wolf.  Klaproth,   p.  115.       In    552    Thou-men 

In  fiict,  the  same  tradition  of  the  origin  took    the   title  of  Kha^Khan,    and   was 

from  a  wolf  seems  common  to  the  Mongols  called  II  Khan.  -^M. 

and    the   Turks^      The   Mongol    Bertd-  \  Great  Bucharia  is  called  Turkistan, 

Scheno,  of  the  very  curious  Mongol  His-  see  Hammer,  2.     It  includes  all  the  vast 

tory,    published    and    translated   by    M.  steppes   at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.      The 

Schmidt  of  Petersburg,  is  brought  from  name  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Turan 

Thibet.     M.Schmidt  considers  thu  tra-  of  Persian  poetic  legend.— ^M. 
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**  cealed.  Should  the  Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls 
*^  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their 
**  empire.  The  bonzes  preach  only  patience^  humility,  and  the 
"  renunciation  of  the  world  Such,  O  king  I  is  not  the  religion  of 
*'  heroes.''  They  entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced,  with- 
out inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the  practice,  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  honours  of  sacrifice  were  reserved  for  the  supreme 
deity ;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to  the 
air,  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and  their  priests  derived 
some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten  laws 
were  rigorous  and  impartial:  theft  was  punished  by  a  tenfold 
restitution;  adultery,  treason,  and  murder,  with  death;  and  no 
chastisement  could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the  rare  and  in- 
expiable guilt  of  cowardice.  As  the  subject  nations  marched 
imder  the  standard  of  the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and 
horses,  were  proudly  computed  by  millions ;  one  of  their  eflfective 
armies  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  less  than 
fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Romans, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some 
vestige  may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kampt- 
chatka,  of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  sledges  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried  in  the  earth. 
The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy ;  but  the  observation  taken 
by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of  eight  feet,  fixes  the 
royal  camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  marks  their 
extreme  progress  within  three,  or  at  least  ten  degrees,  of  the  polar 
circle.^^  Among  their  southern  conquests  the  most  splendid  was 
that  of  the  Nephthalites  or  white  Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people, 
who  possessed  the  commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand, 
who  had  vanquished  the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried  their  victo- 
rious arms  along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
On  the  side  of  the  West,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the 
lake  M»otis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan  who 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai  issued  his  commands  for  the 
siege  of  Bosphorus^®,  a  city  the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome,  and 
whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.^^     To  the 

"  Visdelou,  p.  141.  151.  The  fiict,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a  subordinate  and 
Bucoessiye  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 

*  Procopius,  Persic.  L  i.  c.  12.  1.  it.  c.  S.  Peyssonel,  Observations  sur  les  Peuples 
Barbares,  p.  99,  100.)  defines  the  distance  between  CafTa  and  the  old  Bosphorus  at  zvi 
long  Tartar  leagues. 

**  See,  in  a  M^moire  of  M.  de  Boze  (M^m.  de  TAcadnnie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vi. 
p.  5.49 — 565.},  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and  the 
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east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  yigour  of  the 
govemment  was  relaxed :  and  I  am  taught  to  read  in  the  history 
of  the  times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  patient  enemies  like 
hemp  or  grass ;  and  that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wisdom  of 
an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  Barbarians  with  golden  lances. 
This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to 
establbh  three  subordinate  princes  of  his  own  blood,  who  soon  for* 
got  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.  The  conquerors  were  enervated 
by  luxury,  which  is  always  fatal  except  to  an  industrious  people ; 
the  policy  of  China  solicited  the  vanquished  nations  to  resume  their 
independence ;  and  the  power  of  the  Turks  was  limited  to  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in 
the  southern  countries  of  Asia  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ;  and 
the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms,  may  sleep 
in  oblivion ;  since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  ^^ 

TheATin  ^^  *^®  Htpid  carccr  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked 
Se*TuS«.  *^^  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites*  on 
p^^E'the  the  banks  of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet  of 
empire.  Black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.^*  The 
khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his 
subjects,  and  their  bodies  were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four 

gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines  (in  Reiske, 
Orator.  GrsK.  torn,  i  p.  466.  467.). 

"*  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the  Chinese  details  are 
borrowed  from  De  Guignes  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  P.  iL  p.  S67 — 462.)  and  Visdelou 
(Supplement  k  la  Bibliothlque  Orient.  d'Herbelot,  p.  82 — 114.).  The  Greek  or 
Roman  hints  are  gathered  in  Menander  (p.  108 — 164.)  and  Theophylact  Simocatta 
(I.  vii.  c.  7,  8.). 

"  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Guigoea,  torn.  i.  part.  ii. 
p.  Iviii.  and  352.)  is  a  small,  though  grateful,  stream  of  the  desert,  that  falls  into  the 
Orhon,  Selinga,  &c.  See  Bell,  Journey  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin  (vol.  iL  p.  124.)  ; 
yet  his  own  description  of  the  Keat,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby,  represents  th« 
name  and  attributes  of  the  Uack  river  (p.  lS9.).t 


*  The  Ogors  or  Varchonites,  from  Var,         f  M.  Klaproth   (Tableaux  Historiques 

a  river  (obviously  connected  with  the  name  de  TAsie,  p.  274.)  supposes  this  river  to 

Avar),  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  be  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Volga,  the 

Uigours,  the  eastern  Turks  (v.  Hammer,  Kama,  which,  frxmi  the  colour  of  its  waters, 

Osmanische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  3. ),  who  might  be  called  black.    M.  Abel  Remusat 

speak  a  language,  the  parent  of  the  more  ( Recherches    sur    les   Langues   Tartajes, 

modern  Turkish  dialects.     Compare  Kla^  vol.  i.  p.  320.)  and  M.  St.  Martin  (vol.  ix. 

proth,  page  121.   They  are  the  ancestors  of  p.  873.)   consider  it  the  Volga,  which  is 

the  Usbeck  Turks.     Tliese  Ogors  were  of  called  Atei  or   Etel  by  all   the  Turkish 

the   same  Finnish  race  with  the   Huns ;  tribes.     It  is  called  Attilas  by  Menander, 

and  the  20,000  families  which  fled  towards  and  Ettilia  by  the  monk  Ruysbroek  ( 1 253). 

the  west,  afler  the  Turkish  invasion,  were  See  Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist.  p.  247.     This 

of  the  same  race  with  those  which  remained  geography  is  much  more  clear  and  simple 

to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  the  true  Avars  of  than   that  adopted  by  Gibbon  from  De 

Th^phylact.  —  M.  Guignes,  or  suggested  from  BelL M. 
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days'  journey  :  their  surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the 
strength  and  mercy  of  the  Turks;  and  a  small  portion,  about 
twenty  thousand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servitude.  They  fol- 
lowed the  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  the 
nations  who  confounded  them  with  the  Avars,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  that  false  though  famous  appellation,  which  had  not, 
however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.^^ 
After  a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alani^*  and  Cir- 
cassians, where  they  first  heard  of  the  splendour  and  weakness  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  humbly  requested  their  confederate, 
the  prince  of  the  Alanl,  to  lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and 
their  ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  Lazica, 
was  transported  by  the  Euxine  sea  to  Constantinople.  The  whole 
city  was  poured  forth  to  behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect 
of  a  strange  people :  their  long  hair,  which  hung  in  tresaes  down 
their  backs,  was  gracefully  bound  with  ribands,  but  the  rest  of 
their  habit  appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Huns.  Their  em- 
"VVTien  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Justinian,  c"Stm- 
Candish,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  a.eIIbm. 
Roman  emperor  in  these  terms :  "  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty 
"  prince,  the  representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of 
"  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars.  We  are  willing 
**  to  devote  ourselves  to  your  service :  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and 
"  destroy  all  the  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we 
"  expect,  as  the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour, 
'^  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  possessions.''  At 
the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had  reigned  above  thirty,  he 
had  lived  above  seventy-five  years  :  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  and  Italy, 
careless  of  the  permanent  interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to 
end  his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied 
oration,  he  imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the 
insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Avars ;  and  the  whole 
senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.  The  instruments  of  luxury 
were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  the  Barbarians ;    silken 

*  Theophylact,  L  viL  e.  7,  8.  And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  iovirible  even  to  the  eyes 
of  M.  de  Guin^es  ;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious  than  ihefalte  ?  The  right  of  the 
fugitive  Ogors  to  that  national  appellation  is  conf^^sed  by  the  Turks  themselves  (Me- 
Dander,  p.  108.). 

"The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  TarUrs  (p.  617.), 
and  in  D*  Anville*a  maps.  They  opposed  the  march  of  the  generals  of  Zingis  round  the 
Caspian  sea^  and  were  overthrown  in  a  great  battle  (  Hist  de  Gengisean,  I.  iv.  c.  9.  p.  447. ). 
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garment0>  soft  and  splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incmsted 
with  gold  The  ambassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  receptton, 
departed  from  Constantinople,  and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's 
guards,  was  sent  with  a  similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must 
be  alike  advantageous  to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and 
promises,  to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fu^tives,  who 
fled  before  the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes, 
and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Grermany,  violating 
the  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights  of  victory.  Before  ten 
years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from 
the  earth,  and  the  remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries 
and  vassals,  under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the 
peculiar  title  of  their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor ;  and  Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  fixing 
them  in  Pannonia,  to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards. 
But  the  virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  secret  enmity 
and  ambitious  designs  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  timid,  though  jealous  policy,  of  detaining  their  am- 
bassadors, and  denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.^* 

EmbMsiet       Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 

Turiiand  emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  re- 

^A."*.*     ceived  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars.®*     The  immense 

fi69-d83.   ijigtance  which  eluded  their  arms  could  not  extinguish 

their  resentment :  the  Turkish  ambassadors  pursued  the  footsteps 

of  the  vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the  Volga,  Mount  Caucasus,  the 

Euxine,  and  Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the 

successor  of  Constantine,  to  request  that  he  would  not  espouse  the 

cause  of  rebels  and  fugitives.     Even  commerce  had  some  share  in 

this  remarkable  negotiation :  and  the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the 

tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  opening,  by 

the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the  importation  of  Chinese 

silk  into  the  Roman  empire.     The  Persian,  who  preferred  the 

navigation  of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Bochara  and 

"*  The  embassies  and  6nt  conquests  oF  the  Avars  may  be  read  in  Menander  (Excerpt 
Legat  p.  99,  100,  101.  154,  155.),  'fheophanes  (p.  196.),  the  Historia  Mtseella  (1.  xvi. 
p.  109.),  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iv.  e.  23.  29.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii. 
p.  214.  217.). 

"*  Theopbanes  (Chron.  p.  204.)  and  the  Hist  Miscella  (1.  xvi.  p.  liaV,  as  under- 
stood by  De  Guignes  (torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  354.),  appear  to  speak  of  a  Turkish  embassy 
to  Justinian  himself;  but  that  of  Maniach,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is 
positively  the  first  that  reached  Constantinople  (Menander,  p.  108.). 
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Sanaarcand :  their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt :  some  Turkish 
ambassadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  the 
great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Maniach,  the  prince  of  the 
Sogdoitea,  to  propose,  at  the  Byzantine  court,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  their  common  enemies.  Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich 
presents,  the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,  distinguished  Maniach  and 
his  colleagues  from  the  rude  savages  of  the  North:  their  letters,  in 
the  Scythian  character  and  language,  announced  a  people  who  had 
attained  the  rudiments  of  science  ^^:  they  enumerated  the  con- 
quests, they  offered  the  friendship  and  military  aid  of  the  Turks ; 
and  their  sincerity  was  attested  by  direful  imprecations  (if  they 
were  guilty  of  falsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the  head  of 
Disabul  their  master.  The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hos- 
pitable r^ard  the  ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch : 
the  ^ht  of  silk-worms  and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Sogdoites;  the  emperor  renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the 
frigitiye  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Turks ;  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman  minister  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of  Justinian,  the 
friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by  frequent  and 
cordial  intercourse ;  the  most  favoured  vassals  were  permitted  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six 
Turks,  who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited  Constantinople, 
departed  at  the  same  time  for  their  native  country.  The  duration 
and  length  of  the  journey  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  Mount 
Altai  are  not  specified :  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road 
through  the  nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses 
of  Tartary ;  but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.  After  they 
had  been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  to  a  rite  stUl 
practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingisf,  they  were  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  Disabul.     In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  they 

*  The  RuMUins  have  found  chanieten,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the  Irtish  and  Teniaei, 
on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  &c.  (Stralilenberg,  Hist  of  Siberia,  p.  324.  S46. 
406.  429.).  Dr.  Hyde  (de  Religione  Veterum  Persanim,  p.  521,  &c.)  has  giren  two 
alphabets  of  Thibet  and  of  the  Eygours.  I  have  long  harboured  a  suspicion,  that  aU 
the  Scythians,  and  tome,  perhaps  natch,  of  the  Indian  science,  was  derived  from  the 
Greeks  of  Baetriana.* 

*  Modem  discoveries  give  no  confirmed  of  the  Jain  temples,  if  correct,  show  a  finer 
tion  to  this  suspicion.  The  character  of  outline,  and  purer  sense  of  beauty,  than 
Indian  science,  as  well  as  of  their  litera-  appears  native  to  India,  where  the  mon- 
ture  and  mythology,  indicates  an  original  strous  always  predominated  over  simple 
source.     Grecian  art  may  have  occasion-  nature. — M. 

ally  found  its  way  into  India.     One  or        f  This  rite  is  so  curious,  that  I  havQ 
two  of  the  sculptures  in  Col.  Tod*s  account    subjoined  the  description  of  it :  ^-.^ 
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found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent^  seated  in  a  chair  with  wheels,  to 
which  a  horse  might  be  occasionally  harnessed.     As  soon  as  they 
had  delivered  their  presents,  which  were  received  by  the  proper 
officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  that  victory  might  attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that 
their  reign  might  be  long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance, 
without  envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained  between  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth*     The  answer  of  Disabul 
corresponded  with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  ambassadors 
were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings,  and 
a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed  at  least 
the  intoxicating   qualities  of  wine.     The   entertsunment  of  the 
succeeding  day  was  more  sumptuous;    the  silk  hangings  of  the 
second  tent  were  embroidered  in  various  figures ;  and  the  royal 
seat,  the   cups,  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.      A  third  pavilion 
was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood ;  a  bed  of  pure  and  massy 
gold  was  raised  on  four  peacocks  of  the  same  metal :  and  before 
the   entrance   of  the    tent,  dishes,  basins,  and   statues   of  solid 
silver,  and  admirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  waggons,  the 
monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry.     When  Disabul  led 
his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  his  Roman  allies  followed 
many  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish  camp,  nor  were  they  dis- 
missed till  they  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over  the  envoy  of 
the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate  clamours  interrupted 
the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet.     The  power  and  ambition  of 
Chosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the   Turks  and  Romans,   who 
touched  his  dominions  on  either  side :  but  those  distant  nations, 
regardless  of  each  other,  consulted  the  dictates  of  interest,  without 
recollecting  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  treaties.     While  the  suc- 
cessor of  Disabul  celebrated  his  father's  obsequies,  he  was  saluted 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  proposed  an 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  sustained,  with  fimmess,   the  angry   and 

When  these(theexorcisers,  the  Shamans)  ctU,  they  led  Zemarchus  himself  through 

approached  Zemarchus,  they  took  all  our  the  fire.     Menander,  in  Niebuhr's  Bysant 

baggage  and  placed    it    in    the    centre.  Hist  p.  SSI.   Compare  Carpini*s  Travels. 

Then,   kindling  a  fire  with  branches  of  The  princes  of  the  race  of  Ziugis  Khan 

frankincense,    lowly    murmuring    certain  condescended  to  receive  the  ambassadorB 

barbarous  words  in  the  Scythian  language,  of  the  king  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the 

beating  on  a  kind  of  bell  (a  gong)  and  a  1  Sth  century,  without  their  submitting  to 

drum,  they  passed  over  the  baggage  the  this  humiliating  rite.    See  Correspondence 

leaves  of  the  frankincense,  crackling  with  published  by  Abel  Remusat^  Nouv.  M^m. 

the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  themselves  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  vii.     On  the 

becoming   frantic,   and   violently   leaping  embassy  of  Zemarchus,  compare  Klaproth, 

about,  seemed  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits.  Tableaux  de  TAsie,  p.  1 16.  —  M. 


Having  thus,  as  they  thought,  averted  all 
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perhaps  the  just  reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  "  You 
see  my  ten  fingers/'  said  the  great  klian,  and  he  applied  them 
to  his  mouth.  "  You  Romans  speak  with  as  many  tongues^ 
*•'  but  they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold 
"  one  language,  to  my  subjects  another ;  and  the  nations  are 
**  BuoceBsiyely  deluded  by  your  perfidious  eloquence.  You  pre- 
**  cipitate  your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their  labours, 
*'  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return,  inform 
**  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or  forgiving 
*'  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment  which 
*'  he  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flattering  and 
*'  hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  my  fugitive  Var- 
"  chonites.  If  I  condescend  to  march  against  those  contemptible 
«  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at  the  sound  of  our  whips ;  they  will 
*'  be  trampled,  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable 
"  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have  fol- 
*'  lowed  to  invade  your  empire ;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain 
"  pretence,  that  Mount  Caucasus  is  the  impregnable  barrter  of  the 
"  Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the  Danube,  and 
"  the  Hebrus ;  the  most  warlike  nations  have  yielded  to  the  arms 
**  of  the  Turks ;  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth 
•*  is  my  inheritance."  Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of 
mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Turks  and 
Romans :  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan  survived  his  resentment ; 
and  when  he  announced  an  important  conquest  to  his  friend  the 
emperor  Maurice,  he  styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven  races, 
and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world.^^ 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of  suteof 
Affla,  for  the  title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while  the  contest  ^^^d'. 
has  proved  that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  com-  ^-^• 
petitors.     The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus 
or  Gihon ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by  that  great  river  from  the 
rival  monarchy  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  which  in  a  smaller  compass  con- 
tained perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and  population.     The 
Persians,  who  alternately  invaded  and  repulsed  the  Turks  and  the 
Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the  house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended 
the  throne  three  hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  Justinian. 
His  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been  successful  in  war 
against  the  emperor  Anastasius ;  but  the  reign  of  that  prince  was 
distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles.     A  prisoner  in  the  hands 

*'  AH  the  details  of  these  Turkish  and  Roman  embassies,  so  curious  in  the  history  of 
Auman  manners,  are  drawn  from  the  £i  tracts  of  Menander  (p.  106 — 110.  151  -  154. 
161 — 164.)y  in  which  we  of^en  regret  the  want  of  order  and  connection. 
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of  his  subjects ;  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia ;  he  recovered 
his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honour  of  his  wife,  and  regained  his 
kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  skin  his  father.  His  nobles  were  suspicious  that  Kobad 
never  forgave  the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or  even  those  of  his 
restoration.  The  people  was  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fanatic 
cism  of  Mazdak^^  who  asserted  the  community  of  women^*',  and 
the  equality  of  mankind,  whilst  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands 
and  most  beautiful  females  to  the  use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view 
of  these  disorders,  which  had  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and 
example  ^^,  embittered  the  declining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch ; 
and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  his  design  to 
reverse  the  natural  and  customary  order  of  succession,  in  favour  of 
his  third  and  most  favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the  names  of 
Chosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the  youth  more  illustrious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was  desirous  that  he  should  be 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin  f:  the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the 
Byzantine  court  to  accept  this  singular  proposal;   and  Chosroes 

*  See  D'Herbelot  (Bibltot  Orient,  p.  568.  929.):  Hyde  (de  Religione  Vet  Per- 
sarum,  c.  21.  p.  290,  291.);  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.70»71.);  Eutycbius 
( Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  176.) ;  Texeira  (in  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Perstm,  1.  L  e.  34.).* 

"*  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women  was  soon  propagated  in 
Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  iii.  p.  402.)  and  Greece  (Procop.  Persic.  I.  i.  e.  5.). 

^  He  offered  his  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet;  but  the  prayers  of  Nushirvan 
saved  his  mother,  and  the  indignant  monarch  never  forgave  the  humiliation  to  which  his 
filial  piety  had  stooped  :  pedes  tuos  deosculatus  (said  he  to  Masdak)  cujus  fistor  adhuc 
nares  occupat  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  71.). 


*  Mazdak  was  an  Archimagus,  bom,  Leyden,  prove  clearly  that  his  doctrines 
according  to  Mirkhond  (translated  by  De  had  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  remuns 
Sacy,  p.  353.  and  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  104. ),  of  the  ancient  Gnostics ;  and  Masdak  was 
at  Istakhar  or  Persepolis,  according  to  an  enrolled  with  Tboth,  Saturn,  Zoroaster, 
inedited  and  anonymous  history  (the  Modj-  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  John,  and  Christ, 
mal-alte-warikh  m  the  Royal  Library  at  as  the  teachers  of  true  Gnostic  wisdom. 
Paris,  quoted  by  St  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  See  St  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  338.  Geaeniua 
322. ),  at  Niscbapour  in  Chorasan :  his  de  Inscriptione  Phoenicio-  Gra^  in  Cyre- 
fiither*s  name  was  Bamdadan.  He  an*  naica  nuper  repertd,  Halle,  1825.  Ha- 
nounoed  himself  as  a  reformer  of  Zoroas-  maker,  Lettre  i  M.  Raoul  Rochette, 
trianisra,  and  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  Leyden,  182.5. —  M. 
two  principles  to  a  much  greater  height.  f  St.  Martin  questions  this  adoption : 
He  preached  the  absolute  indifference  of  he  argues  its  improbability ;  and  supposes 
human  action,  perfect  equality  of  rank,  that  Prooopius,  perverting  some  popular 
community  of  property  and  of  women,  traditions,  or  the  remembrance  of  some 
marriages  between  the  nearest  kindred :  fruitless  negotiations  which  took  place  at 
he  interdicted  the  use  of  animal  food,  pro-  that  time,  has  mistaken,  for  a  treaty  of 
scribed  the  killing  of  animals  for  food,  en-  adoption,  some  treaty  of  guarantee  or  pro- 
forced  a  vegetable  diet  See  St.  Martin,  tection  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
vol.  vii.  p.  322.  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  crown,  after  the  death  of  Kobad,  to  his 
Mirkhond  translated  by  De  Sacy.  It  is  favourite  son  Chosroes,  vol.  viii.  p.  32. 
remarkable  that  the  doctrine  of  Maxdak  Yet  the  Greek  historians  seem  unanimous 
spread  into  the  West  Two  inscriptions  as  to  the  proposal :  the  Persians  might  be 
found  in  Cyrene,  in  1823,  and  explained  expected  to  maintain  silence  on  such  a 
by  M.  Gesenius,  and  by  M.  Hanuiker  of  subject.  —  M. 
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might  liave  acquired  a  specions  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
Roman  parent.  But  the  future  mischief  was  diverted  by  the 
advice  of  the  quaestor  Froclus:  a  difficulty  was  started,  whether 
the  adoption  should  be  performed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite^^ ;  the 
treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved ;  and  the  sense  of  this  indignity  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had  already  advanced  to  the 
Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  long 
survive  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes :  the  testament  of  their 
deceased  sovereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  and 
a  powerful  faction,  prepared  for  the  event,  and  r^ardless  of  the 
priority  of  age,  exalted  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  filled 
that  throne  during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight  years  ^-^ ;  and 
the  Justice  of  Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal 
praise  by  the  nations  of  the  East. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and  j^^,    ^^ 
even  by  their  subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the  Jil™' 
gratification  of  passion  and  interest     The  virtue  of  Chos-  ^^^J^' 
roes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  measures  of   "'-w*- 
peace  and  war,  is  excited  by  ambition,  and  restrained  by  prudence; 
who  confounds  the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame,  or  even  the  amuse- 
ment, of  a  single  man.     In  his  domestic  administration,  the  just 
Nushirvan  would  merit  in  our  feelings  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant. 
His  two  elder  brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their  fair  expectations 
of  the  diadem :  their  future  life,  between  the  supreme  rank  and  the 
condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable  to 
their  master:  fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt  them  to  rebel; 
the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of  their 
wrongs ;  and  the  repose  of  Chosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of 
these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  families  and  adherents.     One 
guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by  the  compassion  of  a  ve- 
teran general ;  and  this  act  of  humanity,  which  was  revealed  by  his 
son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Persia.    The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes  had  fixed  the 

*'  Prooopius,  Penic.  L  L  c.  11.  Was  not  Proclus  over- wise?  Was  not  the  danger 
imaginary? — The  excuse^  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation  not  ignorant  of  letters: 
ob  ypdftfiaffuf  ol  fidp^apot  robs  wtudas  rotowrat,  &AA*  ZvXatp  CKwp,  Whether  any  mode  of 
adoption  was  practised  in  Persia,  I  mueh  doubt. 

^  From  Procopius  and  Agathias,  Pagi  (torn.  iL  p.  543.  696,)  has  proved  that 
Chosroes  Nushirvan  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  531. 
April  1.  —  A.  D.  532,  April  1.).  But  the  true  chronology,  which  harmonises  with  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  ascertained  by  John  Malala  (tom.  iL  21 1.).  Cabades,  or  Kobad, 
after  a  reign  of  forty -three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  8th,  and  died  the  13th 
of  September,  A.  D.  531,  aged  eighty- two  years.  According  to  the  annals  of  Eutychius, 
Nushirvan  reigned  forty-seven  years  and  six  months ;  and  his  death  must  consequently 
be  placed  in  March,  A.  D.  579. 
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diadem  on  the  head  of  Chosroes  himself ;  but  he  delayed  to  attend 
the  royal  summons,  till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  a  military 
review  :  he  was  instantly  commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod, 
which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace  ^^  where  it  was  death  to 
relieve  or  approach  the  victim;  and  Mebodes  languished  several 
days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced^  by  the  inflexible  pride 
and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad«     But  the  people,  more 
especially  in  the  East,  is  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  applaud, 
the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads ;  at  the  slaves  of  am- 
bition, whose  voluntary  choice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in   the 
smiles,  and  to  perish  by  the  frown  of  a  capricious  monarch.    In  the 
execution  of  the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate  ;  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own  dignity,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  just     His  government  was  firm,  rigorous,  and 
impartial.     It  was  the  first  labour  of  his  reign  to  abolish  the  dan- 
gerous theory  of  common  or  equal  possessions:  the  lands   and 
women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had  usurped  were  restored 
to  their  lawful  owners;   and  the  temperate*  chastisement  of  the 
fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the  domestic  rights  of  society. 
Instead  of  listening  with  blind  confidence  to  a  favourite  minister, 
he  established  four  viziers  over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his 
empire,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana.     In  the  choice  of 
judges,  prsefects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the  mask 
which  is  always  worn  in  the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  sub- 
stitute the  natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of 
birth  and  fortune ;  he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  intention 
to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  to 
banish  corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were  excluded 
from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.     The  code  of  laws  of  the  first  Ar* 
taxerxes  was  revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates; 
but  the  assurance  of  speedy  pimishment  was  the  best  security  of 
their  virtue.     Their  behaviour  was  inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes, 
their  words  were  overheard  by  a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public 

**  Procoplua,  Persic.  1.  L  c.  23.  Briason  de  Regn.  Pers.  p.  494.  The  gate  of  the 
palace  of  Ispahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  or  death  (Chardin,  Voyage  en 
Perse,  torn.  iy.  p.  SI 2,  Sid.). 


*  This  is  a  strange  term.     Nushirran  tation  of  Nushtrvan's   temperate  conduct 

employed  a  stratagem  similar  to  that  of  Theophanes,   p.  146.     Mirkhond,  p.  362. 

Jehu,  2  Kings,  x.  18 — 28.  to  separate  the  Eutychius,  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.   Abulfeda, 

followers  of  Mnzdak  from  the  rest  of  his  in   an    unedited    part,   consulted   by    St. 

subjects,  and  with  a  body  of  his  troops  cut  Martin,  as  well  as  in  a  passage  formerly 

them  all  in  pieces.     The  Greek  writers  cited.     Le  Beau,  vol.  viii.  p.  38.  Malcolm, 

concur  with  the  Persian  in  this  represen-     vol.  i.  p.  109 M. 
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agents  of  the  throne ;  and  the  provinoesi  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Arabian  confines,  were  enlightened  by  the  frequent  viaits  of  a  sove- 
reign, who  affected  to  emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and 
salutary  career.  Education  and  agriculture,  he  viewed  as  the  two 
objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  city  of  Persia, 
orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  were  maintained  and  in- 
structed at  the  public  expense ;  the  daughters  were  given  in  mar^ 
riage  to  the  richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the  sons, 
according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed  in  mechanic  trades^ 
or  promoted  to  more  honourable  service.  The  deserted  villages  were 
relieved  by  his  bounty;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who  were 
found  incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  distributed  cattle, 
seed,  and  ^e  instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  the  rare  and  inesti- 
mable treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimoniously  managed,  and 
skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  territory  of  Persia.**  The  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and  evidence  of  his  virtues : 
his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental  despotism ;  but  in  the  long  compe- 
tition between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  both  of  merit 
and  fortune  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian.*^ 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  reputa-  nitioTeof 
tion  of  knowledge ;  and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  ^•«™*"«- 
who  visited  his  court,  were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange 
assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne. 
Did  they  expect  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of 
war  and  government,  should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own, 
the  abstruse  and  profound  questions  which  amused  the  leisure  of 
the  schools  of  Athens?  Could  they  hope  that  the  precepts  of 
philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and  control  the  passions,  of  a 
despot,  whose  in&ncy  had  been  taught  to  consider  his  absolute 
and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obligation  ?  *^  The 
studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial:  but  his 
example  awakened  the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and  the 

**  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  i«  an  offieer  of  state.  The  number  of  wells 
and  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminished,  and  with  it  the  fertility  of  the  soil : 
400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  near  Tauris,  and  42,000  were  once  reckoned  in  the 
province  of  Khorasan  (Chardin,  torn.  iii.  p.  99,  100.     Ta?emier,  torn.  i.  p.  416.). 

**  The  character  and  government  of  Nushirvan  is  represented  sometimes  in  the  words 
of  D*Herbelot  (Bibliot.   Orient,  p.  680,  &c.  from  Khondemir),  Eutychius  (Annal. 

torn.  ii.   p.  179,    180. — very   rich),    Abulpharagius  (Dynast  vii.    p.  94,  95 very 

poor),  Tarikh  Schikard  (p.  144— 150. )>  Tezeira  (in  Stevens,  l.i.  c.S5.),  Asseman 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iiL  p.  404—410.),  and  the  Abb6  Fourmont  (Hist,  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  325 — 334.),  who  has  translated  a  spurious  or  genuine 
testament  of  Nushirvan. 

«•  A  thousand  years  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given  a  solemn 
opiniffli — ry  ficuriX^iwri  U^paioov  ^^uyai  itoUuv  rh  h»  fioO\irriu  (Herodot  1.  iiL  c.  81. 
p.  210.  edit.  Wes8eling.>  Nor  had  this  constitutional  maxim  been  neglected  as  an 
useless  and  barren  theory. 
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light  of  science  was  diffiised  over  the  dominions  of  Persia.^^  At 
Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an 
academy  of  physic  was  founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  liberal 
school  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.^®  The  annals  of  the 
monarchy ^^  were  composed;  and  while  recent  and  authentic 
history  might  afford  some  useful  lessons  both  to  the  prinoe  and 
people,  the  darkness  of  the  first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants, 
the  dragons,  and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Oriental  romance.^  Every 
learned  or  confident  stranger  was  enriched  by  the  bounty^  and 
flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the  monarch :  he  nobly  rewarded 
a  Greek  physician  ^^  by  the  deliverance  of  three  thousand  cap- 
tives ;  and  the  sophbts,  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius,  their  more 
successful  rivaL  Nushirvan  believed,  or  at  least  respected,  the 
religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  some  traces  of  persecution  may  be  dis- 
covered in  his  reign.  ^^  Yet  he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare 
the  tenets  of  the  various  sects ;  and  the  theological  disputes,  in 
which  he  frequently  presided,  diminished  the  authority  of  the 
priest,  and  enlightened  the  minds  of  the  people.  At  his  com- 
mand, the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Greece  and  India  were 
translated  into  the  Persian  language ;  a  smooth  and  elegant  idiom, 
recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the  use  of  paradise:  though  it  is 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical,  by  the  igno- 
rance and  presumption  of  Agathias."     Yet  the  Ghreek  historian 

"  On  the  Utermry  state  of  PeniA,  the  Greek  venioni,  philosophers*  sophists,  the 
learning  or  ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Ag^thias  (1.  ii.  c.  66 — 71.)  displays  much  inform* 
ation  and  strong  prejudices. 

^  Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iv.  p.  dcczlv.  yi.  viL 

^  The  Shah  Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  original  record  of  history 
which  was  transUted  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter  Sergius  (Agathias,  1.  t.  p.  141.)» 
preserved  after  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and  versified  in  the  year  994,  by  the  national 
poet  Ferdoussi.  See  D*Anquetil  (Mem.  de  TAcademie,  torn.  zzzi.  p.  379. )»  and  Sir 
William  Jones  (Hist  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  161.). 

^  In  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Restom,  or  Rostam,  an  hero  who  equalled  the 
strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Armenians  (Moses  Chorenensis,  Hist 
Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  96.  edit  Wbiston. ).  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  the  Persian 
Romance  of  Rostam  and  Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Mecca  (Sale*s  Koran,  c.  xxxL 
p.  335  ).  Yet  this  exposition  of  ludicrum  nov«  bistorts  is  not  given  by  Maracci 
(Refutat  Alcoran,  p.  544— 548.  > 

**  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c  10.).  Kobad  had  a  favourite  Greek  physician,  Stephen 
of  Edessa  (  Persic.  1.  iL  c.  26. ).  The  practice  was  ancient ;  and  Herodotus  relates  the 
adventures  of  Democedes  of  Crotona  (1.  iiL  c.  125 — 137.). 

•*  See  Pagi,  torn.  iL  p.  626.  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honourable  article  was  inserted 
for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  the  Catholics  (Menander,  in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  142.). 
Nushixad,  a  son  of  Nushirvan,  was  a  Christian,  a  rebel,  and — a  martyr?  (D'Herbdot, 
p.  681.). 

*■  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialeett,  consult  D'Anquetil  (p.  339 — 
343.)  and  Jones  (p.  153 — 185.):  &7pff  rofi  yXArrr^  kcX  iLftownrdrif,  is  the  character 
which  Ac^thiaa  (I.  iL  p.  66. )  ascribes  to  an  idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical 
softness. 
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might  reasonably  wonder  that  it  should  be  found  poanble  to  execute 
an  entire  version  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which 
had  not  been  framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the 
subtleties  of  philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason  of  the 
Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  intelligible  in  every 
tongue,  the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disciple 
of  Socrates  ^S  appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace  and 
perfection  of  his  Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  universal  knowledge, 
Nushirvan  was  informed,  that  the  moral  and  political  fables  of 
Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were  preserved  with  jealous  reverence 
among  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  India.  The  physician  Pe- 
rezes was  secretly  despatched  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with 
instructions  to  procure,  at  any  price,  the  communication  of  this 
valuable  work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a  transcript,  his  learned 
diligence  accomplished  the  translation ;  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay  ^' 
were  read  and  admired  in  the  assembly  of  Nushirvan  and  his  nobles. 
The  Indian  original,  and  the  Persian,  copy,  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared: but  this  venerable  monument  has  been  saved  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modem  Persic,  the 
Turkish,  the  Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and 
tranfused  through  successive  versions  into  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar  character,  the 
manners  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are  completely  obliterated ; 
and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the 
concise  elegance  of  Phaddrus,  and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine. 
Fifteen  moral  and  political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
apologues :  but  the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix, 

**  Agathus  speciBes  the  Gorgias,  Pboedon,  Pannenides,  and  Timaus.  Renaudot 
(Fabricius,  Bibliot  Graec.  torn.  xii.  p.  246 — 261.)  does  not  mention  this  Barbaric 
version  of  Aristotle. 

^  Of  these  fables*  I  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  languages:  1.  In  Greeks 
translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (A.D.  1100)  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  by  Starck  at 
Berlin  in  1697,  in  12mo.  2.  In  LoHn,  a  version  from  the  Greek,  Sapientia  Indorum, 
inserted  by  Pere  Poussin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Pachymer  (p.  547 — 620.  edit. 
Roman.).  5.  In  French,  from  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to  sultan  Soliman. 
Contes  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokman,  par  MM.  Galland  et  Cardonne, 
Paris,  1778.  S  vols,  in  12mo.  Mr.  Warton  (History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  129 
— 131.)  takes  a  larger  seope.* 


*  The  oldest  Indian  collection  extant  is  It  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  AbdoIU 

the   Pancha-tantra  (the  five  collections)  Ibn  Mokaffa,  under  the  name  of  Kalila 

analysed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  transactions  and  Dimnah.     From  the  Arabic  it  passed 

of  the  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.     It  was  trans-  into  the  European  languages.     Compare 

lated  into  Persian  by  Barsuyah,  the  phy-  Wilson,  in  TVans.  As.  Sx.  i,  52.     Bohlen, 

sician  of  Nushirvan,  under  the  name  of  the  das  alte  Indien,  ii.  p.  386.    Silvestre   de 

Fables  of  Bidpai  (Vidyapriya,  the  Friend  Sacy,   M^oire  sur   Kalila   va  Dimnah. 

of  Knowledge,  or,  as  Uie  Oriental  writers  — M. 
understand  it,  the  Friend  of  Medicine). 
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and  the  precept  obvious  and  barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  maj 
assume  the  merit  of  inventing  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the 
nakedness  of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the 
harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design,  to  admonish  kings 
that  they  are  strong  only  in  the  strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same 
Indians  invented  the  game  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced 
into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan.** 

Peace  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Kobad  fouud  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war 
SSTro'**  yf'i^  the  successor  of  Constantine ;  and  the  anxiety  of  his 
'"'a^'d.  domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension 
"""^^  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient  to  purchase. 
Chosroes  saw  the  Soman  ambassadors  at  his  feet.  He  accepted 
eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  in- 
definite peace ^^;  soijie  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated;  the 
Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the  de- 
molition of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition  that  it  should  never 
be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  the  East.  This  interval 
of  repose  had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  improved  by  the 
ambition  of  the  emperor :  his  African  conquests  were  the  first  ftiiits 
of  the  Persian  treaty ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was  soothed  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his  ambassadors 
required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  and  under  the  colour  of  friend- 
ship.*® But  the  trophies  of  Belisarius  disturbed  the  slumbers  of 
the  great  king ;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy,  and  fear, 
that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Bome  itself,  had  been  reduced  in  three  rapid 
campaigns,  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art 
of  violating  treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal 
Almondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira  ^^, 
had  not  been  included  in  the  general  peace,  and  still  waged  an 
obscure  war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The  subject  of  their  dis- 
pute was  an  extensive  sheep-walk  in  the  desert  to  the  south  of 
Palmyra.  An  immemorial  tribute  for  the  licence  of  pasture  ap- 
peared to  attest  the  ri^ts  of  Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite  ap- 
pealed to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as  an  unquestionable 

^  See  the  Historia  Shahlludii  of  Dr.  Hyde  ( Syntagm.  Dissertat.  torn.  iL  p.  61  — 69.). 

^  The  endless  peace  (Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  21.)  was  concluded  or  ratified  in  the 
▼ith  year,  and  iiid  consulship,  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  533,  between  January  1.  and  April  1. 
Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  550, ).  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style  of  Medes  and 
Persians. 

"  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

*"  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by  Nushirvan. 
His  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  sumamed  CduHal  Watery  an  appellation  which 
became  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for  a  more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  famine)  to 
the  Arab  princes  of  Syria  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  Arab.  p.  69,  70.). 
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evidence  of  the  Bovereignty  and  labours  of  the  Romans.^  The  two 
monarcha  supported  the  cause  of  their  respective  vassals ;  and  the 
Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful 
arbitration,  enriched  his  flying  camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of 
Syria.  Instead  of  repelling  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to 
seduce  the  fidelity  of  Almondar,  while  he  called  from  the  extremities 
of  the  earth  the  nations  of  Ethiopia  and  Scythia  to  invade  the 
dominions  of  his  rivaL  But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was  distant  and 
precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspondence  justified 
the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Armenians,  who  implored,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of  Chosroes.  The  descendants  of 
Arsaoes,  who  were  still  numerous  in  Armenia,  had  been  provoked 
to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national  freedom  and  hereditary  rank ; 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Yitiges  had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to 
expose  the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Their  representations  were  uniform,  weighty,  and  ef- 
fectual *^  We  stand  before  your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your 
**  interest  as  well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless 
*'  Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world.  Since  the 
^^  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of  mankind, 
'^  that  prince,  your  ally  in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike 
'^  insulted  his  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood 
"  and  confusion.  Has  he  not  violated  the  privileges  of  Armenia, 
*'  the  independence  of  Colchos,  and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian 
'^  mountains  ?  Has  he  not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city 
'^  of  Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Meeotis,  and  the  vale  of  palm-trees 
"  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea?  The  Moors,  the  Vandals,  the 
"  Groths,  have  been  successively  oppressed,  and  each  nation  has 
'^  calmly  remained  the  spectator  of  their  neighbour's  ruin.  £m- 
"  brace,  O  king  I  the  favourable  moment ;  the  East  is  left  without 
"  defence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and  his  renowned  general 
^'  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  West.  If  you  hesitate 
^^  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  victorious  troops  will  soon  return 
"  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Tigris,  and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched 
"  consolation  of  being  the  last  devoured."®^  By  such  arguments, 
Chosroes  was  easily  persuaded  to  imitate  the  example  which  he 
condemned :  but  the  Persian,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  disdained 

**  Procopius,  Persic.  ].  ii.  c.  1.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  object  of  this 
ttraiot  a  paved  road  of  ten  days'  Journey  from  Auranitis  to  Babylonia.  (See  a  Latin 
note  in  Deliale's  Map  Imp.  Orient  >     Weaseling  and  D'Anville  are  silent 

"  I  have  blended,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  orations  of  the  Arsacides  of  Armenia 
and  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  Procopius  in  his  public  history,  feels,  and  makes  us 
feel,  that  Justinian  was  the  true  author  of  the  war  (Persic.  1.  il  c.  2, 3.  > 
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the  inactive  warfare  of  a  riyal,  who  issued  his  sanguinarj  com- 
mands from  the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 
HeiDTAdM  Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  he 
ji.o'.siOi  abused  the  confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches 
of  dissimulation  and  falsehood  could  only  be  concealed  by  the 
lustre  of  his  victoriesi®^  The  Persian  army,  which  had  been 
assembled  in  the  pliuns  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined  the  strong 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till  the  small,  though  populous,  town  of  Dura*  pre- 
sumed to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  kmg.  The  gates  of 
Dura,  by  treachery  and  surprise,  were  burst  open ;  and  as  soon  as 
Chosroes  had  stained  his  scymetar  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his  master  in 
what  place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Bomans.  The  conqueror 
still  affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld 
a  noble  matron  with  her  infant  rudely  dragged  along  the  ground, 
he  sighed,  he  wept,  and  implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish 
the  author  of  these  calamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thou- 
sand captives  was  ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold; 
the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Sergiopolis  pledged  his  faith  for  the 
payment:  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling  avarice  of 
Chosroes  exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was  gene- 
rous to  contract  and  impossible  to  discharge.  He  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  Syria;  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at  his 
approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honour  of  victory;  and  as 
he  could  not  hope  to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king 
displayed  in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber. 
Hierapolis,  Berrhssa  or  Aleppo,  Apamea  and  Chalcis,  were  suc- 
cessively besieged:  they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold 
or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength  and  opulence ; 
and  their  new  master  enforced,  without  observing,  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  Educated  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised, 
without  remorse,  the  lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege;  and,  after  stripping 
of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  he  generously 
restored  the  naked  relic  to  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  of 
Apamea.    No  more  than  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Antioch 

*■  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  Antioch,  &c.  are  related  in  a  full  and  regular 
series  by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  5 — 14.).  Small  collateral  aid  can  be  drawn  from 
the  Orientals :  yet  not  they,  but  D*Herbelot  himself  (p.  680)  should  blush,  when  he 
blames  them  for  making  Justinian  and  Nushirvan  contemporaries.  On  the  geography 
of  the  seat  of  war,  D' Anville  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre)  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 


•  It  is  Sura  in  Procopius.     Is  it  a  misprint  in  Gibbon? — M. 
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was  mined  by  an  earthquake* ;  but  the  queen  of  the  East,  ^^  ^^ 
the  new  Theopolis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  ^"**^*»- 
liberality  of  Justinian;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  buildings 
and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent  disaster. 
On  one  side,  the  dty  was  defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other 
by  the  river  Orontes ;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded 
by  a  superior  eminence :  the  proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from 
the  despicable  fear  of  disooyering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and 
Germanus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his  person  and 
dignity  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  dty.  The  people  of  Antioch 
had  iidierited  the  yain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  ancestors :  they 
were  elated  by  a  sudden  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  soldiers ; 
they  disdained  the  offers  of  an  easy  capitulation ;  and  their  intem- 
perate clamours  insulted  from  the  ramparts  the  migesty  of  the  great 
king.  Under  his  eye  the  Persian  myriads  mounted  with  scaling-lad- 
ders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman  mercenaries  fled  through  the  oppo- 
site  gate  of  Daphne ;  and  the  generous  assistance  of  the  youdi  of 
Antiodi  served  only  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  country.  As 
Chosroes,  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  was  descending 
from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the 
obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  people ;  but  the  slaughter  still 
raged  with  unrelenting  fury ;  and  the  city,  at  the  command  of  a 
Bfurbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  cathedral  of  Antioch 
was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  the  piety,  of  the  con- 
queror: a  more  honourable  exemption  was  granted  to  the  church 
of  St.  Julian,  and  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambassadors 
resided;  some  distant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the 
wind,  and  the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray, 
their  new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  ornaments  of 
Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  ur  amidst  her  groves  and 
fountains;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacrifice  with 
impunity  to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat.  Eighteen  miles 
below  Antioch,  the  river  Orontes  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  haughty  Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  conquests ;  and,  after 
bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the  Creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
Magi  adored.  If  this  act  of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of 
the  Syrians,  they  were  pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager 
attention  with  which  he  assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and 
as  Chosroes  had  heard  that  the  bltie  faction  was  espoused  by  the 
emperor,  his  peremptory  command  secured  the  victory  of  the  ffreen 

*  Joanjies   Ljdus    attributes  the  easy    cations  which  had  not  been  restored  since 
capture  of  Antioch  to  the  want  of  fortifi-    the  earthquake,  1.  iii.  c.  54.  p.  246. — M. 
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charioteer.  From  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the  people  derived 
more  solid  consolation ;  and  they  interceded  in  vain  for  the  life  of 
a  soldier  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just 
Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsatiated,  with  the 
spoil  of  Syria*,  he  slowly  moved  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  tem- 
porary bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,  and  defined  the 
space  of  three  days  for  the  entire  passage  of  his  numerous  host. 
After  his  return,  he  founded,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey 
from  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon,  a  new  dty,  which  perpetuated  the 
joint  names  of  Chosroes  and  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives 
recognised  the  form  and  situation  of  their  native  abodes :  baths  and 
a  stately  circus  were  constructed  for  their  use;  and  a  colony  of 
musicians  and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a 
Greek  capital  By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal 
allowance  was  assigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles;  and  they  enjoyed 
the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on  the  slaves  whom 
they  adcnowledged  as  their  kinsmen.  Palestine,  and  the  holy 
wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next  objects  that  attracted  the 
ambition,  or  leather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes.  .Constantinople,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  no  longer  appeared  impregnable  or 
remote ;  and  his  aspiring  fancy  already  covered  Asia  Minor  with 
the  troops,  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  navies,  of  Persia. 
Defence  of  Thcso  hopcs  might  havc  been  realised,  if  the  conqueror 
Beii^iu^  of  Italy  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence 
A.D.641.  ^f  ^jj^  East.^^  While  Chosroes  pursued  his  ambitious 
signs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  without  pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates^ 
within  six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful  operation, 
to  draw  the  Persians  from  their  impr^nable  citadd,  and  improving 
his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their  retreat,  or 
perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  flying  Barbarians.  He 
advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the  territories  of  Persia,  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Sisaurane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with  eight 
hundred  chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars. 
He  detached  Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by  twelve  hundred 
Bomans,  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria, 
a  fruitful  province,  long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.     But 

«  In  the  public  history  of  Procopius  (Persic  1.  u.  c.  16.  18,  19,  80^  91.  94^  25,  96. 
27,  28.) ;  and,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  we  maj  reasonably  shut  our  ears  against 
the  malevolent  whisper  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  2,  3.  with  the  Notes,  as  usual,  of  Aleman- 
nus). 

*  Lydus  asserts  that  he  carried  away  all  the  statues,  pictures,  and  marblea  which 
adorned  the  city,  1.  iii.  c.  54.  p.  246. — M. 
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the  plans  of  BeUsarius  were  disoonoerted  by  the  untractable  spirit 
of  Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the  campi  nor  sent  any  intel- 
ligenee  of  his  motions.  The.Boman  general  was  fixed  in  anxious 
expectation  to  the  same  spot;  the  time  of  action  elapoed,  the 
ardent  son  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed  with  feyers  the  blood  of  his 
Eoropean  soldiers ;  and  the  stationary  troops  and  officers  of  Syria 
affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their  defenceless  cities.  Yet 
this  diversion  had  already  succeeded  in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return 
with  loss  and  precipitation ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  had 
been  seconded  by  discipline  and  yalour^  his  success  might  haye 
satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of  the  public,  who  required  at  his 
hands  die  conquest  of  Ctesiphon^  and  the  deUyerance  of  the 
captives  of  Antioch.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople  by  an  ungrateful  court, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing  spring  restored  his  confidence  and 
command ;  and  the  hero,  almost  alone,  was  despatched,  with  the 
speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel,  by  his  name  and  presence,  the  inva- 
sion of  Syria.  He  found  the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was 
a  nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their  fears  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Hierapolis.  But  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid 
counsels,  Belisarius  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Europus, 
where  he  had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute  wha^ 
ever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.  His 
firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  restrained  Chosroes 
from  advandng  towards  Palestine ;  and  he  received  with  art  and 
dignity,  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  the  river  was  covered  with  the 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters,  tall  and  robust,  who 
pursued  their  game  without  the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  On 
the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors  descried  a  tjiousand  Annenian 
horse^  who  appeared  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
tent  of  Belisarius  was  of  the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of 
a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury  of  the  East.  Around  lids  tent, 
the  nations  who  marched  under  his  standard  were  arranged  with 
skilful  confusion.  The  Thracians  and  lUyrians  were  posted  in  the 
front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre ;  the  prospect  was  closed 
by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed  to 
multiply  their  numbers.  Their  dress  was  light  and  active;  one 
soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a  fourth, 
perhaps^  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole  picture  exhibited  the 
intrepidity  of  the  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general  Chos- 
roes was  deluded  by  the  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius,  of  the 
lieutenant  of  Justinian.     Conscious  of  the  merit,  and  ignorant  of 
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the  force,  of  his  antagonist,  he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  dis- 
tant country,  from  whence  not  a  Persian  might  return  to  relate 
the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king  hastened  to  repass  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his  retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose 
a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  prevented  by  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy 
might  suggest  to  ignorance  and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy  had 
been  suffered  to  escape :  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are 
loss  glorious  than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither 
fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract  any  part  of  the 
A.D.  543,  general's  renown.  The  second  removal  of  Belisarius  from 
*"•  the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war  revealed  the  extent  of  his 

personal  merit,  which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  disci- 
pline and  courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or  skill,  led 
through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
Romans,  inattentive  to  their  signals,  their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns. 
Four  thousand  Persians,  entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  van- 
quished, almost  without  a  combat,  this  disorderly  multitude ;  their 
useless  arms  were  scattered  along  the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk 
under  the  fatigue  of  their  rapid  flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the 
Boman  party  prevailed  over  their  brethren ;  the  Armenians  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance ;  the  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a 
sudden  assault  and  a  regular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
suspended  by  those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement 
between  the  two  sovereigns  protected  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Eastern  frontier ;  and  the  arms  of  Chosroes  were  confined  to  the 
Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by 
the  historians  of  the  times.^ 

DMcription       "^^^  cxtrcme  length  of  the  Euxine  sea^^  from  Constan- 

Lwfca.  OT    tinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as 

Mingreifa.    ^  voyi^c  of  uinc  days,  and  a  measure  of  seven  hundred 

miles.      From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty  and  craggy 

**  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  R^me  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is  tediously  spun 
through  many  a  page  of  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  17.  28,  29,  30.  Gothic.  1.  iT. 
c.  7 — 16.),  and  Agathias  (1.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  p.  55 — 1S2.  141.). 

^  The  PeripliUt  or  circumnaWgation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  described  in  Latin  by 
Sallust,  and  in  Greek  by  Arrian :  1 .  The  fomner  work,  which  no  longer  exists,  has 
been  restored  by  the  singular  diligence  of  M.  de  Brosses,  first  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Dijon  (Hist  dela  It^ublique  Romaine,  torn.  ii.  1.  iii.  p.  199'*298*)«  who  Tentures 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  historian.  His  description  of  the  Euxine  b  in- 
geniously formed  of  all  the  fragments  of  the  original,  and  of  att  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
whom  Sallust  might  copy,  or  by  whom  he  might  be  copied  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  exe- 
cution atones  for  the  whimsical  design.  2.  Tlie  Periplus  of  Arrian  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson,  tom.  L ),  and  contains  whatever  the 
governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  from  Trebizond  to  Diosourias ;  whatever  he  had  heard 
IVom  Dioscurias  to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew  firom  the  Danube  to  TVe- 
bizond. 
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mountains  of  Asia,  that  riyer  descends  with  such  oblique  yehemencej 
that  in  a  short  space  it  is  trayersed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and  nayigable,  till  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  fiye  days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus, 
which  flows  from  the  same  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
Caspan  lake.  The  proximity  of  these  riyers  has  suggested  the  prac- 
tice, or  at  least  the  idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchandise  of  India 
down  the  Oxus,  oyer  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current 
of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  As  it 
snocessiyely  collects  the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Phasis 
moyes  with  diminished  speed,  though  accumulated  weight.  At 
the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom  deep,  and  half  a  league  broad,  but  a 
small  woody  island  is  interposed  in  the  midst  of  the  channel :  -  the 
water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment, 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  wayes,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of 
corruption.  In  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles,  forty  of  which  are 
nayigable  for  large  yessels,  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region 
of  Colchos^,  or  Mingrelia^^,  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified 
by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose  maritime  coast 
extends  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebi- 
zond  to  Dioscurias  and  the  confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  relaxed  by  excessiye  moisture:  twenty-eight  rivers, 
besides  the  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams,  convey  their  waters 
to  the  sea ;  and  the  hoUowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate 
the  subterraneous  channels  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 
In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley  is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft 
to  sustain  the  action  of  the  plough ;  but  the  gonty  a  small  grain,  not 
unlike  the  millet  or  coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  people ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is  confined  to  the  prince  and  his 
nobles.  Yet  the  vintage  is  more  plentiful  than  the  harvest ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  stems,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine,  display 
the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.  The  same  powers  continually 
tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the  country  with  thick  forests ;  the 
timber  of  the  hills,  and  the  flax  of  the  plains,  contribute  to  the 

"  Bendes  the  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poets,  historians,  &c.  of  antiquity,  we 
may  consult  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Colchos,  hy  Strabo  (1.  xi.  p.  760 — 765. ) 
and  Fliny  (Hist  Natur.  tL  5.  19,  &c.). 

**  I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modem  descriptions  of  Mingrelia  and  the  ad- 
jaoent  eouQtrie&  1.  Of  the  P^re  Archangeli  Lamberti  (Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  L 
p.  SI— 52.  with  a  map),  who  has  all  the  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary. 
2.  Of  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  54.  68 — 168.)  :  his  observations  are  judi- 
cions ;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  country  are  still  more  instructive  than  his  ob- 
sermtions.  3.  Of  Peyssonel  (Observations  sur  les  Peuples  Barbares,  p.  49,  50,  51,  58. 
62.  64,  65.  71,  &C.  and  a  more  recent  treatise,  Sur  le  Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
torn,  il  p.  1 — 53.)  :  he  had  long  resided  at  Cafik,  as  consul  of  France  ;  and  his  erudi- 
tion is  less  valuable  than  his  experience. 
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abundance  of  naval  stores ;  the  wild  and  tame  animals,  the  horse^  the 
ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the  name  of  the  phea- 
sant is  expressive  of  his  native  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 
The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of  Trebizond,  whidi  are  still  worked 
with  sufficient  profit,  were  a  subject  of  national  dispute  between 
Justinian  and  Chosroes ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  beUeve,  that 
a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused  through  the  circle 
of  the  hiUs,  although  these  secret  treasures  are  n^lected  by  the 
laziness,  or  concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Mingrelians.  The 
waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  carefully  strained 
through  sheepskins  or  fleeces;  but  this  expedient,  the  ground- 
work perhaps  of  a  marvellous  fable,  affords  a  faint  image  of  the 
wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and  industry  of 
ancient  kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass 
our  belief;  but  the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  en- 
terprising avarice  of  the  Argonauts.^®  Tradition  has  affirmed,  with 
some  colour  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phasis  a  learned 
and  polite  colony  ^^  which  manufactured  linen,  built  navies,  and 
invented  geographical  maps.  The  ingenuity  of  the  modems  has 
peopled,  with  flourishing  cities  and  nations,  the  isthmus  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  7^;  and  a  lively  writer,  observing  the 
resemblance  of  climate,  and,  in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not 
hesitated  to  pronounce  Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity.^  ^ 
Mannen  of  ^^*  ^^^  richcs  of  Colchos  shiuc  Only  through  the  dark- 
thenatiTet.  jj^gg  ^f  conjecture  Or  tradition;  and  its  genuine  history 
presents  an  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one  hundr^ 
and  thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscurias^S 
they  were  the  imperfect  idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or  families, 
sequestered  from  each  other  in  the  valleys'  of  Mount  Caucasus ; 
and  their  separation,  which  diminished  the  importance,  must  have 
multiplied  the  number^  of  their  rustic  capitals.     In  the  present 

*"  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  1.  xzxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colchos  attracted 
the  Argonauts  (Strab.  1.  i.  p.  77.).  The  sagacious  Chardin  could  find  no  gold  in  mines, 
rivers,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  a  Mingrelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for  showing  some  spe- 
cimens at  Constantinople  of  native  gold. 

**  Herodot.  1.  ii.  e.  104,  105.  p.  150,  151.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  p.  33.  edit.  Wessellng. 
Dionys.  Perieget.  689.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scholiast,  ad  Apollonium  Argonaut.  1.  iv. 
282—291. 

^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  zxi.  c.  6.  L'Isthme  .  .  .  convert  de  viDes  et 
nations  qui  ne  sont  plus. 

^*  Bougainville,  M^moires  de  TAcad^ie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  33.  on  the 
African  voyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

**  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  ccc  nationes  dissimilibus 
Unguis  descenderc  ;  and  the  modest  Pliny  is  content  to  add,  et  postea  a  nostris  cxzx 
interpretibus  negotia  ibi  gesta  (vL  5.)  :  but  the  words  nunc  descrta  cover  a  multitude 
of  past  Actions. 
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state  oi  Miogrelia,  a  Tillage  is  an  aBaemblage  of  huts  within  a 
wooden  fence;  the  fartresses  are  seated  in  the  depths  of  forests; 
the  prmcely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  of  two  hundred 
housee,  and  a  stone  edifice  appertuns  only  to  the  magnificence  of 
Idnga.      Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople^  and  about  sixty  barksj 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry^  annually  oast  anchor  on  the  coast ; 
and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports  is  much  increased,  since  the  natives 
had  only  slares  and  hides  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  com  and 
salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Justinian.     Not  a 
yeatige  can  be  found  of  the  art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  navigation, 
of  the  ancient  Colchians :  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue 
the  footsteps  of  the  Argonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Egyptian 
colony  are  lost  on  a  nearer  approach.     The  right  of  circumcbion 
is  practised  only  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine ;  and  the  curled 
hair  and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa  no  longer  disfigure  the 
most  perfect  of  the  human  race.     It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of 
GreoTgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least 
to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression 
of  the  countenance. "^^     Accoiding  to  the  destination  of  the  two 
sexes,  the  men  seemed  formed  for  action,  the  women  for  love ;  and 
the  perpetual  supply  of  females  from  Mount  C^kucaeus  has  purified 
the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations  of  Asia. 
The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a  portion  only  of  the  ancient 
Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exportation  of  twelve  thousand 
slaves.     The  niunber  of  prisoners  or  criminab  would  be  inadequate 
to  the  annual  demand ;  but  the  common  people  are  in  a  state  of 
servitude  to  their  lords;  the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  un- 
punished in  a  lawless  community ;  and  the  market  is  continually 
replenished  by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  authority.     Such  a 
traders  which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle, 
may  tend  to  encourage  marriage  and  population,  since  the  multi- 
tude of  children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent.     But 
this  source  of  impure  wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the  national 
manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  almost  ex- 
tinguish the  instincts  of  nature;  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and 

"  Bufibn  (Hist.  Nat  torn.  iii.  p.  433 — 437.)  collects  the  unanimous  suflfhige  of 
naturalists  and  tnyellers.  If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  they  were  in  truth  fi€\dyxpots 
and  hXh-ptXK  (and  he  had  observed  them  with  care),  this  precious  fiict  is  an  eiample 
of  the  influence  of  cUmate  on  a  foreign  colony. 

^  The  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two  hundred  persons ; 
bat  he  ate  («oU)  them  day  by  day,  till  his  retinue  was  diminished  to  a  secretary  and 
two  valets  (Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p.  365.).  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Mingrelian  gentle- 
man sold  twelve  priests  and  his  wife  to  the  Turks  (Chardin,  tom.  i.  p.  66.). 
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M^Dgrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind ;  and  their  diildren, 
who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign  slayerj,  have  already 
learned  to  imitate  the  rapine  of  the  father  and  the  prostitution  of 
the  mother.  Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught 
natives  discover  a  singuhu*  dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand ;  and 
although  the  want  of  union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their 
more  powerfiil  neighbours,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated 
the  Colchians  of  every  age.  In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served 
on  foot;  and  their  arms  were  a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wooden 
casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides.  But  in  their  own  country  the 
use  of  cavahy  has  more  generally  prevailed :  the  meanest  of  the 
peasants  disdained  to  walk ;  the  martial  nobles  are  possessed,  per- 
haps, of  two  hundred  horses;  and  above  five  thousand  are  num- 
bered in  the  train  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian 
government  has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary  kingdom ;  and 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained  by  the  turbulence 
of  his  subjects.  Whenever  they  were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a 
numerous  army  into  the  field ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe, 
that  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the  population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts 
to  four  millions  of  inhabitants.^^ 

B«Toiu.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors 
coicbot:  had  checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris;  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  pn^ess  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk  without  any  memorable 
effort,  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus;  followed  in  distant  wars  the 
tmdertha  Standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented  him  every  fifth 
before  *  year  with  one  hundred  boys,  and  as  many  virgins,  the 
K»;  fairest  produce  of  the  land.^^  Yet  he  accepted  this  gift 
like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  of  the  Arabs,  or 
the  negroes  and  ivory  of  JEthiopia:  the  Colchians  were  not  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name 
as  weU  as  substance  of  national  independence.'^  After  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  empire,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to 

"  Strabo,  L  xL  p.  765.  Lamberti,  Relation  de  la  Mingrelie.  Yet  ire  must  avoid 
the  contrary  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allows  no  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  to 
supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000  slaves ;  an  absurdity  unworthy  of  that  judicious 
traveller. 

"**  Herodot.  L  ill.  c.  97.  See,  in  1.  vii.  c.  79.  their  arms  and  service  in  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

"  Xenophon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat  (Anabasis,  1.  iv. 
p.  320.  343.  348.  edit  Hutchinson ;  and  Foster*s  Dissertation,  p.  liii — ^Iviii.  in  SpeU 
man*s  English  version,  voL  ii.),  styles  them  avr^fioi.  Before  the  conquest  of  Mithri- 
dates, they  are  named  by  Appian  (9vos  apiifimt^s  (de  Bell.  Mithridatico,  c.  15.  torn.  L 
p.  661.  of  the  last  and  beat  edition,  by  John  Schweighceuser,  Lipsi»,  1785.  3  vols, 
large  octavo). 
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the  wide  circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euxine ;  and  when  the 
natiTCS  presumed  to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  oyer  them, 
he  bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  del^ated  a 
servant  in  his  place.     Li  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Bo-  ^^^„  ^ 
mans  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ^dbA^' 
ascended  the  riyer  till  they  reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  ^^'^^  ^' 
and  his  l^ons.^^    But  the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperors, 
disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the  form 
of  a  province.    The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was  permitted  to 
reign  in  Colchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms  from  the  time  of  Mark 
Antony  to  that  of  Nero;  and  after  the  race  of  Polemo^^  was  ex- 
tinct, ^e  eastern  Pontus,  which  preserved  his  name,  extended  no 
farther  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond    Beyond  these  limits 
the  fortifications  of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of  Dioscurias 
or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by  sufficient  detach- 
ments of  horse  and  foot ;  and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received  their 
diadems  from  the  lieutenants  of  Caesar.      One  of  these  viiitor 
lieutenants,  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed,  aVix^im, 
and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  garrison  which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  chosen   legionaries;   the   brick  walls  and 
towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the  military  engines  on  the  rampart, 
rendered  this  place  inaccessible  to  the  Barbarians ;  but  the  new 
suburbs  which  had  been  built  by  the  merchants  and  veterans,  re- 
quired, in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external  defence.  ^^     As  the 
strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  impaired,  the  Bomans  sta- 
tioned on  the  Phasis  were  neither  withdrawn  nor  expelled ;  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Lazi^^^  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect, 
and  inhabit  the  sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and 
dominion  on  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.     Their  independence 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbour,  who  had  acquired,  by 
arms  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.     The  dependent  king 

^  The  conquest  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Pompey  is  marked,  by  Appian  (de 
Bell.  Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Vit  Pomp.). 

^  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fiill  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo  (1.  zl  p.  755. 
1.  zii.  p.  S67.>  Dion  Cassius  or  Xiphilin  (p.  588.  59S.  601.  719.  754.  915.  946.  edit 
Rdmar)»  Suetonius  (in  Neron.  c.  18.  in  Vespasian,  c.  8.),  Eutropius  (vii.  1 4. ),  Josephus 
(Antiq.  Judaic  1.  xx.  c  7.  p.  970.  edit  Havercamp),  and  Eusebius  (Chron.  with 
Scaliger,  AnimadTers.  p.  196.)l 

'**  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Phasis.  Pityus  and 
Sebastopolis  were  evacuated  on  the  rumour  of  the  Persians  (  Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  4. ) ;  but  the 
latter  was  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (de  Edif.  1.  W.  c.  7. ). 

"^  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  particular  tribe  on 
the  northern  skirts  of  Colchos  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  222.).  In  the 
age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or  at  least  reigned,  over  the  whole  country.  At  present, 
they  have  migrated  along  the  coast  towards  Trebixond,  and  compose  a  rude  sea-faring 
people,  with  a  peculiar  language  (  Chardin,  p.  1 49.     Peyssone),  p.  64. ). 
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of  Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monaxch, 
and  the  successors  of  Constantine  acquiesced  in  this  injurious  daim, 
which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of  immemorial  prescription* 
coa?enion  In  the  b^iuuing  of  the  sixth  century,  their  influence  was 
a.d!522.  restored  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the 
Mingrelians  still  profess  with  becoming  zeal,  without  understand- 
ing the  doctrines,  or  observing  the  precepts,  of  th^  religion. 
A^er  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus  was  exalted  to  the  r^al 
dignity  by  the  fiivour  of  the  great  king;  but  the  pious  youth  ab- 
horred the  ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  and  sought,  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and  the  alliance 
of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  khig  of  Laadca  was  solemnly  inv eated 
with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with  a  gold 
border,  displayed,  in  rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of  his  new  patron ; 
who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused  the 
revolt  of  Colchos,  by  the  venerable  names  of  hospitality  and  re- 
ligion. The  common  interest  of  both  empires  imposed  on  the  Col- 
chians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus,  were  a 
wall  of  sixty  miles  is  now  defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the 
musketeers  of  Mingrelia.^^ 

Reroit  and  ^^^  *^^  honourablc  connection  was  soon  corrupted  by 
or^e^^  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Bomans.  Degraded  from 
coichgni»  ^^  jijmjj  Qf  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded^  by 
642-549.  ^Qf^g  and  actions,  of  their  dependent  state.  At  the 
distance  of  a  day's  journey  beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld 
the  rising  fortress  of  Petra^^,  which  commanded  the  maritime 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Phains.  Instead  of  being  protected 
by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  licentiousness,  of 
foreign  mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into 
base  and  vexatious  monopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was 
reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superior  influence  of  the 
officers  of  Justinian.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  an  unbeliever.  After  a  private  assurance  that  their  am- 
bassadors should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  they  publicly 
solicited  the  friendship  and  aid  of  Chosroes.    The  sagacious  monarch 

"  John  Malala,  Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  1S4 — 137.  Tboophaneii,  p.  144.  Hist  Muodl. 
1.  XV.  p.  103.  The  foct  is  authentic,  but  the  date  seems  too  recent  in  speaking  of  their 
Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contemporaries  of  Justinian  employ  the  most  obsolete  worcis 
—  ty  ypiififuuri  /tf^/icca  irpifyoyoi,  &c.  Could  they  belong  to  a  connection  which  had 
not  been  dissolved  above  twenty  years  ? 

**  The  sole  vestige  of  Fetra  subsists  in  the  writings  of  Procopius  and  Agathias. 
Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  Lazica  may  be  found  by  comparing  their  names  and 
position  with  the  map  of  Mingrelia,  in  Lamberti. 
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instantly  diBcerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Colchoe ;  and  medi- 
tated a  plan  of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a 
thoiuand  years  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of 
his  successors.  ^^  His  ambition  was  fired  by  the  hope  of  launching 
a  Perraan  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  commanding  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Eujdne  Sea,  of  desolating  the  coast  of  Pontus 
and  Bithyma,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking,  Constantinople, 
and  of  persuading  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  to  second  his  arms  and 
coonsels  against  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Under  the 
pretence  of  a  Scythian  war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers 
of  Iberia;  the  Colchian  guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  predpices  of  Mount  Caucasus; 
and  a  narrow  path  was  laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious 
highway,  for  the  march  of  cayalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  6u- 
bazea  laid  his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia; 
his  Colchians  imitated  the  submission  of  their  prince ;  and  after  the 
walls  of  Petra  had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  preyented,  by 
a  capitulation,  the  impending  fury  of  the  last  assault.  But  the 
Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience  had  urged  them  to 
choose  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  the  calamities  which  they  strove 
to  escape.  The  monopoly  of  salt  and  com  was  effectually  removed 
by  the  loss  of  those  valuable  conmiodities.  The  authority  of  a 
Roman  l^islator  was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  despot, 
who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whom  he  had  exalted, 
md  the  kings  whom  he  had  humbled  before  the  footstool  of  his 
throne.  The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervour  of 
a  Christian  people ;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or  education  was 
wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  exposing  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  parents,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and 
vultures  of  the  air,^^  Conscious  of  the  increasing  hatred,  which 
retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the  just  Nushirvan  had 
secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to  trans- 
plant the  people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and 
warlike  colony,  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.     The  watchful  jealousy 

"  See  the  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller  (Viaggi,  torn.  ii. 
S07.  209.  213.  215.  266.  286.  SCO.  torn,  ill  p.  54.  127.>  In  the  years,  1618,  1619, 
•ad  1630^  be  conversed  with  Shah  Abbas,  and  strongly  encouraged  a  design  which 
might  have  united  Persia  and  Europe  against  their  c  mmon  enemy  the  Turk. ' 

^  See  Herodotus  (1.  1.  c  140.  p.  69.),  who  spea'cs  with  diffidence,  (Larcher  (torn.  i. 
p. 399 — 401.  Notes  sur  Herodote),  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.),  and  Agathias 
(L  il  p.  61,  62.).  This  practice,  agrec&ble  to  the  Zendayesta  (Hyde,  do  Relig.  Pers. 
c34.  p.  414 — 421.),  demonstrates  that  the  burial  of  the  Persian  kings  (  Xcnophon, 
Cyropsd.  1.  yiiL  p.  658.),  tI  yiip  rovrov  fuucapivr^poy  rov  rp  yp  fuxOv'^ai  is  a  Greek 
fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  could  be  no  more  than  cenotaphs. 
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of  the  Colchians  foresaw  and  averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their 
repentance  was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence,  rather 
than  the  clemency,  of  Justinian;  and  he  commanded  Dagisteus, 
with  seyen  thousand  Romans,  and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani*,  to 
expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
siefteof  ^^^  ^®8®  ^^  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with  the 

^^aS>.  '^^'^  ^^  ^^^  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the 
*^*-^*-  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated 
on  a  craggy  rock,  which  hung  oyer  the  sea,  and  communicated  by 
a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  the  approach  was 
difficult,  the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible:  the  Persian 
conqueror  had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Justinian;  and 
the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  by  additional  bulwarks. 
In  this  important  fortress,  the  vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited 
a  magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms,  sufficient  for  five  times 
the  number,  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers  them- 
selves. The  stock  of  flour  and  salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the 
consumption  of  five  years;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by 
vinegar,  and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  extracted ; 
and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and  even  the  suspicions, 
of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of  Petra  was  placed  in 
the  valour  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who  resisted  the  assaults  of 
the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine  was  secretly 
perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props, 
hung  tottering  in  the  air ;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he 
had  secured  a  specific  recompence;  and  the  town  was  relieved 
before  the  return  of  his  messenger  from  Constantinople.  The 
Persian  garrison  was  reduced  to  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  no 
more  than  fifty  were  exempt  from  sickness  or  wounds ;  yet  such 
had  been  their  inflexible  perseverance,  that  they  concealed  their 
losses  from  the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight 
and  putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred 
companions.  After  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily 
stopped  with  sand-bags ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth ;  a 
new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber ;  and  a  fresh 
garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain 
the  labours  of  a  second  siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the  attack 
and  defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy;  and  each 
party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experience  of  their  past 
faults.  A  battering-ram  was  invented,  of  light  construction  and 
powerful  effect :  it  was  transported  and  worked  by  the  hands  of 

*  These  seem  the  same  people  called  Suanians,  p.  328.  — ^  M. 
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forty  soldiers;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its  repeated 
strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the  wall. 
From-  those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  but  they  were  most  dangerously 
annoyed  by  a  fiery  composition  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in 
Colchoe  might  with  some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea. 
Of  six  thousand  Romans  who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their 
general  Bessas  was  the  first,  a  gallant  yeteran  of  seventy  years  of 
age:  the  courage  of  their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger, 
animated  the  irresistible  effort  of  his  tro(^ ;  and  their  prevailing 
numbers  oppressed  the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of  the 
Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men  deserves  to  be 
more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hundred  had  perished  in  the  siege, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One 
thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
last  assault ;  and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  made  prisoners, 
only  eighteen  among  them  were  found  without  the  marks  of 
honourable  wounds.  The  remaining  five  hundred  escaped  into  the 
citadel,  which  they  maintained  without  any  hopes  of  relief,  re- 
jecting the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  service,  till  they  were 
lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  prince ;  and  such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excite 
their  countrymen  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous 
event.  The  instant  demolition  of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed 
the  astonishment  and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of  The  coi. 
these  heroic  slaves;  but  the  tedious  warfare  and  alternate  Lute  war. 
success  of  the  Koman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  &4»1«56. 
attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  the  troops  of  Justinian  were  more  frequent 
and  splendid ;  but  tixe  forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually 
supplied,  till  they  amounted  to  eight  elephants  and  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  including  twelve  thousand  Scythian  allies,  and  above 
three  thousand  Dilemites,  who  descended  by  their  free  choice  from 
the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and  were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in 
distant  combat.  The  siege  of  Archseopolis,  a  name  impk)sed  or 
corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  preci- 
pitation ;  but  the  Persians  occupied  the  passes  of  Iberia :  Colchos 
was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and  garrisons;  they  devoured  the 
Bcanty  sustenance  of  the  people ;  and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled 
into  the  mountains.  In  the  Boman  camp,  faith  and  discipline 
were  unknown ;  and  the  independent  leaders,  who  were  invested 
with  equal  power,  disputed  with  each  other  the  pre-eminence  of 
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vice  and  oorraption.  The  PersiaiiB  followed,  wiihoot  a  miimnir, 
the  cominandB  of  a  aingle  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  in- 
•tnictioiiB  of  their  sufHreme  lord.  Thar  general  was  distinguished 
among  the  heroes  of  the  East  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and  his 
yalour  in  the  field.  The  adyanced  age  of  Menneroes,  and  the 
lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity  of  his 
mind,  or  even  of  his  body ;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter 
in  the  firont  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  a  just 
confidence  to  the  troops,  who,  under  his  banners,  were  always 
sucoessfuL  After  his  death,  the  command  devolved  to  Nacoragan, 
a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  a  conference  with  the  Imperial  chiefis,  had 
presumed  to  declare  that  he  disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as  of 
the  ring  on  his  finger.  Such  presumption  was  the  natural  cause 
and  forerunner  of  a  shameful  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been  gnr 
dually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  their  last  canq», 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Phasis,  was  defended  on  ail 
sides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river,  the  Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of 
galleys.  Despair  united  their  counsels  and  invigorated  their  arms : 
they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  flight  of  Na- 
coragan preceded  or  followed  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who  sevwely  chastised  the  error 
of  his  own  chmce:  the  unfortunate  general  was  flayed  alive,  and 
his  skin,  stuffed  into  the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain ; 
a  dreadful  warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted  with 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  Persia.®^  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes 
insensibly  relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war^  in  the 
just  persuasion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold 
a  distant  country  against  the  wishes  and  eflbrts  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  fidelity  of  Gubazes  sustained  the  most  rigorous  trials.  He 
patiently  endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and  rejected,  with 
disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of  the  Persian  court*  The  king 
of  the  Lari  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  senator ;  during  his  youth,  he  had 
served  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the  Byzantine  palace  ^^,  and  the 

"*  The  punishment  of  flaying  alive  could  not  he  introduced  into  Persia  by  Sapor 
(Briflion,  de  Regn>  Peri.  1.  iL  p.  578.),  nor  could  it  be  copied  from  the  foolish  tale  of 
Marsyas  the  Phrygian  piper,  most  foolishly  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Agathias  (1.  ir. 
p.  132,  1S3.). 

**  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  silentiaries,  who  are  styled 
hastati,  ante  fores  cubiculi,  r^f  atypLs  Mffrarat,  an  honourable  title  which  conferred  the 
rank,  without  imposing  the  duties,  of  a  senator  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  yL  tit  23.  Gotho- 
fred.  Comment,  torn.  ii.  p.  129.). 

*  According  io  Agathias,  the  death  of  Gubazes  preceded  the  defeat  of  Nacoragan. 
The  trial  took  place  after  the  battle.  —  M. 
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arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a  motive  of  attachment  as  well  as 
of  ooiiiplaint  But  the  long  continuance  of  his  sufferings  extorted 
from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth;  and  truth  was  an 
unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justinian,  who,  amidst  the 
detajra  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  qpared  his  enemies  and  trampled  on 
his  allies.  Their  malicious  information  persuaded  the  emperor 
that  his  fidthless  Tassal  already  meditated  a  second  defection :  an 
order  was  surprised  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople;  a 
treaidi^nouB  clause  was  inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in 
case  of  resistance;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspici<m  of 
danger,  was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  interview.  In 
the  first  moments  of  rage  and  despair,  the  Colchians  would  have 
sacrificed  their  country  and  religion  to  the  gratification  of  revenge. 
But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  wiser  few  obtained  a  sa- 
lutary pause :  the  victory  of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own 
name  firom  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder.  A  judge  of  sena- 
torial rank  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  and 
death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi.  He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal, 
encompassed  by  the  ministers  of  justice  and  punishment :  in  the 
'  presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was  pleaded, 
according  to  the  forms  of  dvil  jurisprudence,  and  some  satisfaction 
was  granted  to  an  injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution 
of  the  meaner  criminals.^® 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  Negotta- 
pretences  of  a  rupture :  but  no  sooner  had  he  tidcen  up  tMi«  "^ 
arms,  than  he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  honourable  JiuuniAn 
treaty.     During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  two  monarcfas  roM, 
entertuned  a  deceitful   negotiation;   and  such  was  the  54o-'a6i. 
superiority  of  Chosroes,  that  whilst  he  treated  the  Soman  minis- 
ters with  insolence  and   contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unpre* 
cedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  Imperial  court. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  sun, 
and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian  to  reign 
over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon. 
This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the  ponq>  and  eloquence  of 
Isdignne,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains.     His  wife  and  daughters, 

"  On  these  judicial  orations,  Agttthia8(l.  iii.  p.  8] — 89.  1.  iv.  p.  108^11 9.  )J«vishes 
eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  false  and  florid  rhetoric.  His  ignorance  or  carelessness 
oTcrlooks  the  strongest  argument  against  the  king  of  Lasica — his  former  revolt* 

*  The  Orations  in  the  third  book  of  berative  debate  among  the  Colchians  on 
Agaihias  are  not  judicial,  nor  delivered  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  Roman, 
before  the  Roman  tribunal :  it  is  a  deli-    or  embracing  the  Persian,  alliance.  — M. 
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with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and  camels,  attended  the  march  of  the 
ambassador:  two  satraps  with  golden  diadems  were  numbered 
among  his  followers :  he  was  guarded  by  five  hundred  horse,  the 
most  valiant  of  the  Persians;  and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dara 
wisely  refused  to  admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and 
hostile  caravan.  When  Isdigune  had  saluted  the  emperor,  and 
delivered  his  presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at  Constantinople 
without  discussing  any  serious  afiairs.  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  his  palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or  guards,  was  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  capital;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and  trade 
enjoyed  by  his  domestics,  offended  the  prejudices  of  an  age  which 
rigorously  practised  the  law  of  nations,  without  confidence  or 
courtesy."^  By  an  unexampled  indulgence,  his  interpreter,  a 
servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Roman  magbtrate,  was  seated,  at 
the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  of  his  master :  and  one  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  might  be  assigned  for  the  expense  of  his  journey 
and  entertainment  Yet  the  repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could 
procure  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  truce,  which  was  always 
purchased  with  the  treasures,  and  renewed  at  the  solicitation,  of 
the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of  fruitless  desolation  elapsed 
before  Justinian  and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude, 
to  consult  the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a  conference  held 
on  the  frontier,  each  party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit, 
displayed  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of  their 
respective  sovereigns ;  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated  the  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  diligently 
composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian  languages,  and  attested  by  the 
seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  religion 
was  fixed  and  defined ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king 
were  included  in  the  same  benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  precautions  were  provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the 
accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on  the  confines  of  two  hostile 
nations.  After  twenty  years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war, 
the  limits  still  remained  without  alteration;  and  Chosroes  was 
persuaded  to  renoimce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the  possession  or 
sovereignty  of  Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in'  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  the  Romans 
an  annual  payment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold;   and  the 

"*  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenna  (Goth.  1.  i. 
c.  7.) ;  vid  foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  the  same  jealousy  and  rigour  in 
Turke7(Bu8bequius,epist.  iii.  p.  149.  242,  &c.),  Russia  (Voyage  D'Olearius),  and  China 
(Narrative  of  M.  de  Lange,  in  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  189—311.). 
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smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of  a  tribute  in  its  naked 
deformity.  In  a  previous  debate,  the  chariot  of  Sesostris,  and  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Justinian, 
who  observed  that  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  and  some  Syrian 
cities,  had  elevated  beyond  measure  the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit 
of  the  Barbarian*  ^^  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest 
Persian :  ^^  the  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down 
*^  with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions;  and  of  the  ten  nations, 
''  vanquished  by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the  Komans  as  the 
**  least  formidable."^  According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of 
Nushirvan  extended  from  Ferganah,  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen  or 
Arabia  Fsslix*  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyrcania,  reduced  the 
proyinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  broke 
the  power  of  the  Euthalites,  terminated  by  an  honourable  treaty 
the  Turldsh  war,  and  admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into 
the  number  of  his  lawful  wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among 
the  princes  of  Asia,  he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or 
Ctediphon,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  world.  Their  gifts  or 
tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems,  slaves  or  aromatics,  were 
humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  and  he  condescended 
to  accept  from  the  king  of  India,  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of  aloes, 
a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer  than  silk, 
the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an  extraordinary  serpent.^^ 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his   alliance  with  conquests 
the  Ethiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  Abysti- 
of  saTage  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilised  society.   a.*d.'5«. 
But  the  friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites,  or  Abys- 
sinians,  may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  original  natives  of 
Africa.^     The   hand  of  nature  has  flattened  the   noses  of  the 
negroes,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged  their 
skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness.     But  the  olive  com- 
plexion of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and  features,  dis* 
tinctly  mark   them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs;  and   this  descent  is 
confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  language  and  manners,  the  report 

**  The  negotiations  and  treaties  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes  are  copiously 
explained  by  Procopius)  Persic.  L  ii.  c.  10.  13.  26,  27,  28.  Gothic.  1.  ii.  c.  11.  15. 
Agatbias  (1.  iv.  p.  141,  142.),  and  Menander  (in  ExcerpL  Legat.  p.  132 — 147.). 
Consult  Barbeyrac,  Hist,  des  Anciens  Traites,  lom.  ii.  p.  154.  181—184.  193 — 200. 

•^  D'Herbrlot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  680,  681.  294,  295. 

**  See  BuflTon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of  features  and 
complexion,  which  has  continued  3400  years  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment,  ^thiopic. 
1.  i.  c.  4.)  in  the  colony  of  Abyssinia,  will  justify  the  suspicion,  that  race,  as  wc!!  as 
climate,  must  have  contributed  to  form  the  negroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions.* 


♦  Mr.   Salt  (Travels,  vol.   ii.   p.  458.)     Arabs — «*  in   feature,  colour,  habit,   and 
considers  them  to   be   distinct  from   the     manners." — M. 
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of  an  ancient  emigration,  and  the  narrow  interval  between  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Christianity  had  raised  that  nation  above 
the  level  of  African  barbarism  ^^ :  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and 
the  successors  of  Constantine^,  had  communicated  the  rudiments  of 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle  of  Ceylon^*,  and 
seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abyssinia. 
The  independence  of  the  Homerites*,  who  reigned  in  the  rich  and 
happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an  Ethiopian  conqueror :  he 
drew  his  hereditary  claim  from  the  queen  of  Sheba^,  and  his 
ambition  was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal.  The  Jews,  powerful  and 
active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the 
Homerites.  They  urged  him  to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted 
by  the  Imperial  laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren :  some  Roman 
merchants  were  injuriously  treated;  and  several  Christians  of 
Negra^''  were  honoured  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^^  The 
churches  of  Arabia  implored  the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian 
monarch.  The  Negus  passed  the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life,  and  extin- 

**  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez  (Ramusio,  tom.  L  ioL  204.  red,  274. 
yers.),  Bermudez  (Purchas*s  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  1.  ▼.  c.  7.  p.  1149 — 1188.),  Lobo  (Re- 
lation, &c.  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  zv  Dissertations,  Paris,  1 728),  and  Tellez  ( Relatioas 
de  Thevenot,  part  iv. ),  could  only  relate  of  modern  Abyssinia  what  they  bad  seen  or 
invented.  The  erudition  of  Ludolphus  (Hist  ^thiopica,  Fiancofurt.  1681.  Commen- 
tarius,  1691.  Appendix,  1694),  in  twenty-five  languages,  could  add  little  concerning 
its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  fiime  of  Caled,  or  EUisthieua,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is 
celebrated  in  national  songs  and  legends. 

*^  The  negotiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Azumites,  or  Ethiopians,  are  recorded 
by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19,  20.)  and  John  Malala,  tom.  ii.  p.  163 — 165.  193 — 
196.).  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes  the  original  narrative  of  the  ambassador  Non- 
nosus,  of  which  Photius  (Bibliot  Cod.  iii.)  has  preserved  a  curious  extract. 

^  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa,  and  the  Isle  of  Ceylon, 
is  curiously  represented  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Topograph.  Christian.  1.  ii.  p.  132. 
138,  139,  140.  1.  xi.  p.  338,  339.). 

^  Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  JEihiop.  1.  ii.  c.  S. 

'^  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Nag'ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with  palm  trees,  and  stands 
in  the  high-road  between  Saana,  the  capital,  and  Mecca;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the 
latter  twenty  days'  journey  of  a  caravan  of  camels  ( Abulfeda,  Descript  Arabiie,  p.  52. ). 

""  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethas,  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  three  hundred  and  forty 
companioasf,  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of  Metaphrastes  and  Nicephorus  Callistus, 
copied  by  Baronius  (A.  D.  522,  No.  22 — 66.  A.  D.  523,  No.  16—29.),  and  refuted, 
with  obscure  diligence,  by  Basnage  ( Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  xii.  1.  viii.  c  iL  p.  S3 3 — 
348. ),  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 


*  It  appears  by  the  important  inscription  century  were  only  a   restoration  of  the 

discovered  by  Mr.    Salt  at  Axoum,  and  ancient  order  of  things.     St.  Martin,  vol. 

from  a  law  of  Constantius,  (16th  Jan.  356,  viii.  p.  46.  —  M. 

inserted  in  the  Theodosian    Code.  1.  12.  f  According  to  Johannsen  (Hist.    Te- 

c.  12.)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  man«,  Praef.  p.  89.),  Dunaan  (Dsu  Now- 

century  of  our  era  the  princes  of  the  Ax-  as)  massacred  20,000  Christians,  and  threw 

umites  joined  to  their  titles  that  of  king  them  into  a  pit,  where  they  were  burned, 

of  the  Homerites.     The  conquests  which  They  are  called  in  the  Koran   the   coni- 

they  made  over  the    Arabs  in  the  sixth  panions  of  the  pit  (socii  fovee). — M. 
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guished  a  race  of  princes,  who  had  ruled  above  two  thousand  years 
the  sequestered  region  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.  The  conqueror 
immediately  announced  the  victory  of  the  Gospel,  requested  an 
orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly  professed  his  friendship  to  the 
Roman  empire,  that  Justinian  was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  divert- 
ing the  silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  exciting 
the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian  king.  Nonnosus,  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  ambassadors,  was  named  by  the  Their  aui- 
emperor  to  execute  this  important  commission.  He  j^l^inim. 
wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but  more  dangerous,  road,  ^-  ^'  *^' 
through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia ;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked 
on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis. 
From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty 
leagues,  in  a  direct  line ;  but  the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains 
detained  the  ambassador  fifteen  days;  and  as  he  traversed  the 
forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thousand  wild 
elephant&  The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  was  large  and 
populous ;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the 
regal  coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  six- 
teen or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  characters.^^ 
But  the  Negus  t  gave  audience  in  the  open  field,  seated  on  a  lofty 
chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  elephants,  superbly  caparisoned, 
and  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  musicians.  He  was  clad  in  a 
linen  garment  and  cap,  holding  in  his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light 
shield ;  and^  although  his  nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he 
displayed  the  Barbaric  pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets, 
richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  ambassador 
of  Justinian  knelt ;  the  Negus  raised  him  from  the  ground,  em- 
braced Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  accepted  the 
Roman  alliance,  and,  brandishing  his  weapons,  denounced  im- 
placable war  against  the  worshippers  of  fire.  But  the  proposal  of 
the  silk  trade  was  eluded ;  and  notwithstanding  the  assurances,  and 
perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians,  these  hostile  menaces 
evaporated   without   efiect     The  Homerites   were   unwilling  to 

"  Alvarez  (in  Ramusio,  torn.  L  fol.  219.  yen.  221.  vers.)  saw  the  flourishing  state 
of  Axume  in  the  year  1520 — luogo  molto  buono  e  grande.  It  was  ruined  in  the 
same  eentury  by  the  Turkish  invasion.  No  more  than  one  hundred  houses  remain ; 
but  the  memory  of  its  past  greatness  is  preserved  by  the  regal  coronation  (Ludolph. 
Hist  et  Comment.  1.  ii.  c.  11.).* 


*  Lord  Valentia's  and  Mr.  Salfs  Tra-  baan,  Elesboas,  Ellsthsua,  probably  the 
▼els  give  a  high  notion  of  the  ruins  of  same  name,  or  rather  appellation.  See  St, 
Aiam — M.  Martin,  vol.  viiL  p.  49. —  M. 


t  The  Negus  is  differently  called  Eles. 
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abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to  explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to 
encounter,  after  all  their  fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom 
they  had  never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of  en- 
larging his  conquests,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  incapable  of 
defending  his  possessions.  Abrahah*,  the  slave  of  a  Boman  mer- 
chant of  Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites ;  the  troops 
of  Africa  were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and  Jus- 
tinian solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honoured  with  a 
slight  tribute  the  supremacy  of  his  prince.  After  a  long  series  of 
prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah  was  overthrown  before  the  gates 
of  Mecca ;  his  children  were  despoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror ; 
and  the  Ethiopians  were  finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of 
Asia.  This  narrative  of  obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  foreign 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian  power 
had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed 
in  his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolution 
which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  world.  *^t 


'**  The  revolutions  of  Yem^  in  the  sixth  century  must  be  collected  from  Procopios 
(Persic.  I.  i.  c.  19,  20.),  Theophanes  Byzant  (apud  Phot.  cod.  IxiiL  p.  83.),  St.  Theo- 
phanes  (in  Chronograph,  p.  144,  145.  188,  189.  206,  207.,  who  is  full  of  strange  blun- 
ders), Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  62.  65.),  D^Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale, 
p.  12.  477.),  and  Sale's  Prelimini|^y  Discourse  and  Koran  (c.  105.  Y  The  reyolt  of 
Abrahah  is  mentioned  by  Procopius ;  and  his  fall,  though  clouded  with  miracles,  is  an 
historical  £ict.  \ 


*  According  to  the  Arabian  authorities 
(Johannsen,  Hist  Yemanae,  p.  94.  Bonn, 
1828,)  Abrahah  was  an  Abyssinian,  the 
rival  of  Ariathus,  the  brother  of  the  Abys- 
sinian king :  he  surprised  and  slew  Aria- 
thus, and  by  his  craft  appeased  the  resent- 
ment of  Nadjash,  the  Abyssinian  king. 
Abrahah  was  a  Christian;  he  built  a 
magnificent  church  at  Sana,  and  dissuaded 
his  subjects  from  their  accustomed  pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca.  The  church  was  defiled, 
it  was  supposed,  by  the  Koreishites,  and 
Abrahah  took  up  arms  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  He  was  repelled 
by  miracle:  his  elephant  would  not  ad- 
vance,  but  knelt  down  before  the  sacred 
place :  Abrahah  fled,  discomfited  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  to  Sana.  —  M. 


f  A  period  of  sixty-seven  years  is  as- 
signed by  most  of  the  Arabian  authorities 
to  the  Abyssinian  kingdom  in  Homeritis. 

—  M. 

t  To  the  authors  who  have  illustrated 
the  obscure  history  of  the  Jewish  and 
Abyssinian  kingdoms  in  Homeritis  may 
be  added  Schultens,  Hist.  Joctanidarum ; 
Walch,  Historia  rerum  in  Honierite  gesta- 
rum,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Gbttingen 
Transactions;  Salt*s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
446,  &c. ;  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  vol.  i.  Acad, 
des  Inscrip. ;  Just,  Geschicbte  der  Israel- 
iter;  Johannsen,  Hist  Yemanae ;  St 
Martin's  notes  to  I<e  Beau,  t.  viL  p.  43. 

—  M. 
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CHAP.  XLIIL 

Rebellions  of  Africa.  —  Restoration  of  the  Gothic  Kinffdom  by  Totihu 

—  Za)ss  and  Recovery  of  Rome.  —  Final  Conquest  of  Italy  by 
Narses.  —  Extinction  of  the  Ostrogoths.  —  Defeat  of  the  Franks 
andAlemanni.  —  Last  Victory y  Disgrace^  and  Death  ofBelisarius. 

—  Death  and  Character  of  Justinian.  —  Cornet^  Farthquakes^  and 
league. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  has 
expoFed,  on  every  side,  the  weakness  of  the  Romans;  and  our 
wonder  is  reasonably  excited  that  they  should  presume  to  enlarge 
an  empire  whose  ancient  limits  they  were  incapable  of  defending. 
But  the  wars^  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs  of  Justinian,  are 
the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the 
remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life. 
He  exulted  in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the 
republic;  but  the  calamities  which  followed  the  departure  of 
Belisarius  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  conqueror,  and  accom- 
plished the  ruin  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his  The  trou- 
avarice,  as  weU  as  pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.     A   A?ic«. 
rapacious  minister   of  the  finances  closely  pursued  the    m-C-ms. 
footsteps  of  Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old  registers  of  tribute  had  been 
burnt  by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation 
and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.*     The  increase 
of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sovereign,  and  a 
general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown  lands,  soon  dispelled 
the  intoxication  of  the  public  joy :  but  the  emperor  was  insensible 
to  the  modest  complaints  of  the  people,  till  he  was  awakened  and 
alarmed  by  the  clamours  of  military  discontent.     Many  of  the 
Soman   soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the 

'  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  oor  desire  another  guide  than  Proeopius, 
whose  eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear  collected  the  reports,  of  the  memorable 
erents  of  his  own  times.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Vandalic  war  he  relates  the  revolt 
of  Stoxa  (e.  14 — 24.  )>  the  return  of  Belisarius  (c.  15.),  the  victory  of  Germanus  (c.  16» 
17,  18.),  the  second  administration  of  Solomon  (c.  19,  20,  21.),  the  government  of 
Sergius  (c.  22,23.),  of  Areobindus  (c.  24.),  the  tyrrany  and  death  of  Gontharis 
(c.  25,  26,  27,  28.),  nor  can  I  discern  any  symptoms  of  flattery  or  malevolence  in  hi? 
various  portraits. 
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Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and 
inheritance,  they  claimed  the  estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned 
to  his  victorious  troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and 
selfish  representations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of 
Justinian  had  rused  them  from  a  savage  or  servile  condition ;  that 
they  were  already  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure, 
the  slaves,  and  the  movables,  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians ;  and 
that  the  ancient  and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors  would  be 
applied  only  to  the  support  of  that  government  on  which  their  own 
safety  and  reward  must  ultimately  depend.  The  mutiny  was 
secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Heruli, 
who  liad  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were  instigated  by  the  clergy, 
of  the  Arian  sect;  and  the  cause  of  perjury  and  rebellion  was 
sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers  of  fanaticism.  The  Arians 
deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church,  triumphant  above  a  century  in 
Africa ;  and  they  were  justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  con- 
queror, which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  children,  and  the 
exercise  of  all  religious  worship.  Of  the  Vandals  chosen  by 
Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part,  in  the  honours  of  the  Eastern 
service,  forgot  their  country  and  religion.  But  a  generous  band 
of  four  hundred  obliged  the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of 
the  isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course :  they  touched  on  Pelopon- 
nesus, ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa,  and  boldly  erected, 
on  Mount  Aurasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt. 
While  the  troops  of  the  province  disclaimed  the  commands  of  their 
superiors,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life  of 
Solomon,  who  filled  with  honour  the  place  of  Belisarius ;  and  the 
Arians  had  piously  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  during  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  but  the 
patience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent ;  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in  the  Circus,  which 
desolated  Africa  above  ten  years.  The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  were  suspended  only  by 
darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxication :  the  governor,  with  seven  com- 
panions, among  whom  was  the  historian  Procopius,  escaped  to 
Sicily :  two  thirds  of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
treason ;  and  eight  thousand  insurgents,  assembling  in  the  field  of 
Bulla,  elected  Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who  possessed 
in  a  superior  degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the  mask  of 
freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the  passions 
of  his  equals.     He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarius,  and 
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the  nephew  of  the  emperor^  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field ;  and  the  vietorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  Stoza  deserved  a  purer  cause,  and  a  more  legitimate  command. 
Vanquished  in  battle,  he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negoti- 
ation ;  a  Soman  army  was  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless  promise  were  murdered  by 
his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia.     When  every  resource,  either 
of  force  or  perfidy,  was  exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate 
Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter 
of  a  Sarbarian  prince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by 
the  report  of  his  death.     Tbe  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the 
rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  temper,  of  Germanus,  the  emperor's  nephew, 
and   the  vigour  and  success  of  the  second  administration  of  the 
eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and  maintained 
for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.    But  the  vices  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  were  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the  troops  complained 
that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved,  and  as  soon  as  the  public 
disorders  were  sufficiently  mature,  Stoza  was  again  alive,  in  arms, 
and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage.     He  fell  in  a  single  combat,  but  he 
smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own 
javelin  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist*     The  example  of 
Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first 
king,  encouraged  the  ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by 
a  private  treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their 
dangerous  aid,  h£  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.     The 
feeble  Areobindus,  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was 
raised,  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the  office  of 
exarch.     He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the  guards, 
and  his  abject  supplications,  which  provoked  the  contempt,  could 
not  move  the  pity,  of  the  inexorable  tyrant.     After  a  reign  of 
thirty  days,  Grontharis  himself  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the 

*  Corippus  giTcs  a  difTerent  account  of  Stoza  repented,  says  the  poet,  of  his  trea- 

tfae  death  of  Stoza:  be  was  transfixed  by  sonous rebellion, and  anticipated — another 

an  arrow  ironi  tbe  hand  of  John  (not  the  Catiline — eternal  torments  as  his  puni«h- 

hero  of  bis  poem),  who  broke  desperately  roent. 
through  tbe  ▼ietorious  troops  of  the  enemy. 

Reddam,  improba,  poenas 
Quas  merui.     Furiis  socius  Catilina  cruentis 
Exagitatus  adest.     Video  jam  Tartara,  fundo 
Flainmarumque  globos,  et  clara  incendia  volvi. 

Johannidos,  book  iv.  line  211. 

All  the  other  authorities  confirm  Gib-  by  Mazzuchelli  during  the  present  century 

bon*s  account  of  the  death  of  John  by  the  and  is  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
hand  of  Stoza.     This  poem  of  Corippus,     Byzantine  writers.  —  M. 
unknown  to  Gibbon,  was  first  published 
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hand  of  Artaban^;  and  it  is  singular  enongh,  that  an  Armenian 
prince,  of  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces,  should  re-establish  at 
Carthage  the  authority  of  the  Koman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy 
which  unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Caesar, 
every  circumstance  is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of 
posterity :  but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assas- 
sins could  interest  only  the  contemporaries  of  Procopius,  who,  by 
their  hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.^ 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  barbarism, 
from  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phcenician  colonies  and 
Boman  laws ;  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  was  marked  by 
some  deplorable  victory  of  savage  man  over  civilised  society.  The 
Bebeiiioa  Moors  ^  though  iguonuit  of  justice,  were  impatient  of  op« 
Moon,  pression :  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness  dis- 
ftttl-sM.  appointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror ; 
and  experience  had  shown,  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could 
secure  the  fidelity  of  their  attachment.  The  victory  of  Mount 
Auras  had  awed  them  into  momentary  submission;  but  if  they 
respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they  hated  and  despised  the 
pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on 
whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  provincial  govern- 
ments of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish  tribe  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew  their  alliance,  and  receive  from 
the  governor  the  customary  gifts.  Fourscore  *of  their  deputies 
were  introduced  as  friends  into  the  city ;  but  on  the  dark  suspicion 
of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at  the  table  of  Sergius,  and 
the  clamour  of  arms  and  revenge  was  re-echoed  through  the 
valleys  of  Mount  Atlas  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  A  personal  injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his 
brother,  rendered  Antalas  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat 
of  the  Vandals  had  formerly  signalised  his  valour;  the  rudiments 
of  justice  and  prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and 
while  he  laid  Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  em- 

'  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  painting,  in  lively  colours,  the  murder  of 
Gontharis.  One  of  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot  : 
**  If  I  fail,**  said  Artasires,  *'  in  the  first  stroke,  kill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should 
•*  extort  a  discovery  of  my  accomplices." 

•  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Procopius 
(Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  19—23.  25.  27,  28.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.);  and  Thcophanes  adds  some 
prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  last  years  of  Justinian. 


*  This  murder  was  prompted   to  the    the    good   Athanasius    (then    pnefect    of 
Armenian    (according  to    Corippus)    by     Africa). 

Hunc  placidus  can4  gravitate  coegit     * 
Immitem  mactare  virum.  —  Corippus,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. M. 
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peroT  that  the  peace  of  AiVica  might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of 
Solomon  and  J^a  unworthy  nephews*     The  exarch  led  foith  his 
troops  from  Carthage :  but,  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  journey,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  TebesteS  he  was  astonished  by  the  superior 
numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Barbarians.   He  proposed  a  treaty ; 
solicited  a  reconciliation ;  and  offered  to  bind  himself  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths.     **  By  what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself?  "  interrupted 
the  indignant  Moors*     "  Will  he  swear  by  the  Gospels,  the  divine 
"  books  of  the  Christians?    It  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of 
*^  his  nephew  Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and 
''  unfortunate  brethren.     Before  we  trust  them  a  second  time,  let 
"  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of  perjury  and  the  vindi- 
"  cation  of  their  own  honour."     Their  honour  was  vindicated  in 
the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  total  loss  of 
his  army.*     The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skilful  com- 
manders soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors;  seventeen  of 
their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle ;  and  the  doubtful  and 
transient  submission  of  their   tribes  was   celebrated  with  lavish 
applause  by  the  people  of  Constantinople.     Successive  inroads  had 
reduced  the  province  of  Africa  to  one  third  of  the  measure  of  Italy ; 
yet  the  Boman  emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a  century  over 
Carthage  and  the  fruitful  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     But  the 
victories  and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  man- 
kind ;  and  such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa  that  in  many  parts  a 
stranger  might  wander  whole  days  without  meeting  the  face  either  of 
a  friend  or  an  enemy.    The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared : 
they  once  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors, 
without  including  the  children,  the  women,  or  the  slaves.     Their 
numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  number  of  the  Moorish 
&milies  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war ;  and  the  same  destruction 
was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  who  perished  by  the 
dimate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians. 
When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  admired  the  populousness  of  the 
cities  and  country,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  labours  of  commerce 
and  agriculture.     In  less  than  twenty  years,  that  busy  scene  was 
converted  into  a  silent  solitude ;  the  wealthy  citizens  escaped  to 

*  Now  Tibesb,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  river,  the  Sujerass. 
which  falls  into  the  Mejerda  {Bagradas).  Tibesh  is  still  remarkable  for  its  walls  of 
large  stones  (like  the  Coliseum  of  Rome),  a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees  :  the 
country  is  fruitful,  and  the  neighbouring  Berebercs  are  warlike.  It  appears  from  an 
inseription,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebeste  was 
eoQstructed  by  the  third  legion  (Marmol,  Description  de  TAfrique,  tom.  ii.  p.  442,  443. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  64,  65,  66,). 

*  Corippus  (Johannidos,  lib.  iiL  417^441.)  describes  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Solomon.  —  M. 
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Sicilj and  Constantinople;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently 
affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  hj  the  wars 
and  government  of  the  emperor  Justinian.^ 

Reroit  or       The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted 
A?D.  5ioV  Belisarius  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and  his  abrupt 
departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Goths  ^  who  respected  his 
geniusi  his  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable  motive  which  had  urged 
the  servant  of  Justinian  to  deceive  and  reject  them.  They  had  lost 
their  king  (an  inconsiderable  loss),  their  capital,  their  treasures,  the 
provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and  the  military  force  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  magnificently  equipped  with  horses 
and  arms.     Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by 
one  thousand  Goths,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  honour,  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  the  memory  of  their  past  greatness.     The  supreme 
command  was  unanimously  offered  to  the  brave  Uraias ;  and  it  was 
in  his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  imcle  Yitiges  could  appear 
as  a  reason  of  exclusion.    His  voice  inclined  the  election  in  favour  of 
Hildibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  reconunended  by  the  vain  hope 
that  his  kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the 
common  interest  of  tlie  Gothic  nation.     The  success  of  his  arms  in 
Liguria  and  Venetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice ;  but  he  soon 
declared  to  the  world  that  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  or  com- 
manding his  benefactor.     The  consort  of  Hildibald  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride,  of  the  wife  of 
Uraias ;  and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  free  people.     A  bold  assassin  executed  their  sentence  by 
striking  off  the  head  of  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet ;  the 
Rugians,  a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  the  privilege  of  election ;  and 
Totila*,  the  nephew  of  the  late  king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to 
deliver  himself  and  the  garrison  of  Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.     But  the  gallant  and  accomplished  youth  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  before  the  service  of  Justinian; 
and  as  soon  as  the  palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the 
Rugian  usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five  thousand 

*  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  1 8.  The  series  of  the  African  history  attests  this  melan- 
choly truth. 

'  In  the  second  (c  30. )  and  third  books  (c.  1 — 40. ),  Procopius  continues  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gothic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian.  As  the  events 
are  less  interesting  than  in  the  former  period,  he  allots  only  half  the  space  to  double 
the  time.  Jornandes,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus,  afford  some  eollateral  hints. 
Sigonius,  Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascou,  and  De  Buat,  are  useful,  and  have  been  used. 


*  His  real  name,  as  appears  by  medals,     Todilas,  deathless.     Compare  St.  Martin, 
was  Baduilla  or  Badiula.     Totila  signifies     vol.  ix.  p.  37.  —  M. 
immortal ;    tod   (in    German)    is   death. 
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soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  Buccessors  of  Belisarlus,  eleven  generals  of  equal  victoriet 
rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths^  JingS*** 
till  they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  progress  of  Totila  '**x;d. 
and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian.     The  gates  of  Verona    *♦*-**<• 
were  secretly  opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
Persians  in  the  service  of  the  empire.     The  Goths  fled  from  the 
citj.     At  the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted 
to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.     While  they  disputed,  the 
enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the  victors:  the  Persians  were 
instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the  wall  that 
Artabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the  lance 
of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to  single  combat     Twenty 
thousand  Romans  encountered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza, 
and  on  the  hills  of  Mugello,   of  the  Florentine  territory.     The 
ardour  of  freedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their  country,  was  opposed 
to  the  languid  temper  of  mercenary  troops,  who  were  even  destitute 
of  the  merits  of  strong  and  well-disciplined  servitude.    On  the  first 
attack  they  abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
dispersed  on  all  sides  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss, 
whilst  it  aggravated  the  shame,  of  their  defeat.     The  king  of  the 
Gt>ths,  who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued  with 
rapid  steps  the  path  of  honour  and  victory.   Totila  passed  the  Po*, 
traversed  the  Apennine,  suspended  the  important  conquest  of  Ra- 
venna, Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched  through  the  heart  of  Italy, 
to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of  Naples.     The  Roman 
chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other 
of  the  common  disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise. 
But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his  Italian 
conquests,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and 
a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  soldiers.  They  landed  in  Sicily, 
which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of  provisions;  but  the  delays  of  the 
new  ccMnmander,  an  unwarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the  eufierings 
of  the  besieged ;  and  the  succours,  which  he  dropped  with  a  timid 
and  tardy  hand,  were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels 
stationed  by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples.     The  principal  officer  of 
the  Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trembling  voice,  he  exhorted  the 
citizens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  They 
requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the  city,  if  no 

*  This  is  not  quite  correct :  he  had  crossed  the  Po  before  the  battle  of  Faenza. 
—  M. 
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effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Instead  of 
one  month,  the  audacious  Barbarian  granted  them  three^  in  the  just 
confidence  that  famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitula- 
tion. After  the  reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumae,  the  provinces  of 
Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of.  Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at 
Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly 
exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign, 
contraitof  The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
Tirtue.  the  revolution  which  three  years'  experience  had  produced 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the  command,  or  at  least 
in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  emperor,  the  pope^,  their  spiritual 
father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,  and  either  starved 
or  murdered  on  a  desolate  island.^  The  virtues  of  Belisarius  were 
replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of  eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  &c.,  who  abused  their 
authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  avarice.  The  improvement 
of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe,  long 
practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  Byzantine  schools, 
and  whose  name  of  Psalliction^  the  scissars^,  was  drawn  from  the 
dexterous  artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  defacing 
the  figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed  an  heavy  assessment  on  the 
foHunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his  present  or  future  demands  were 
less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigour  against  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  those  who,  under^the  Gothic  kings,  had 
been  concerned  in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
The  subjects  of  Justinian,  who  escaped  these  partial  vexations, 
were  oppressed  by  the  irregular  maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  whom 
Alexander  defrauded  and  despised ;  and  their  hasty  sallies  in  quest 
of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
to  await  or  implore  their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  Bar- 
barian.     Totila ^^   was   chaste   and  temperate;    and    none  were 

'  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  at  length 
starred  (sub  eorum  custodia  inedia  confectus)  in  the  isle  of  Palmaria,  A.  D.  538, 
June  20.  (Liberat.  in  Breviar.  e.  22.  Anastasius,  in  SyWerio.  Baronius,  A.  D.  540, 
No.  2,  3.  Pagi,  in  Vit.  Pont  torn.  i.  p.  285,  286.).  Procopius  (  Anecdot  c.  1.)  accuses 
only  the  empress  and  Antonina. 

'  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of  the  Volsci  (CluTer. 
Ital.  Antiq.  L  iii.  c.  7.  p.  1014.). 

'  As  the  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military  colleagues,  were 
either  disgraced  or  despUed,  the  ink  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5.  18.)  is  scarcely  blacker 
than  that  of  the  Gothic  History  (1.  iii.  c.  1.  3,  4.  9.  20,  21,  &c.). 

'*  Procopius  (I.  iii.  c.  2.  8,  &c. )  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the  merit  of  Totila, 
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deceived,  either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his  faith  or 
his   clemency.     To  the  husbandmen   of  Italy  the   Gothic  king 
issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue  their 
important  labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  oA  the  payment  of  the 
ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valour  and  dis- 
cipline from  the  injuries  of  war.    The  strong  towns  he  successively 
attacked;   and  as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms,  he  de^ 
molished  the  fortifications ;  to  save  the  people  from  the  calamities 
of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  the  arts  of  defence, 
and  to  decide  the  tedious  quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal 
and  honourable  conflict  in  the  field  of  battle.    The  Roman  captives 
and  deserters  were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and 
courteous  adversary;   the  slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and 
faithful  promise,  that   they  should  never  be   delivered  to   their 
masters ;  and  from  the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people, 
under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly  formed  in  the 
camp  of  Totila.     He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles   of  ca- 
pitulation, without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advantage 
from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events :  the  garrison  of 
Naples  had   stipulated,  that  they  should  be  transported  by  sea; 
the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their  voyage,  but  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe-conduct  to 
the  gates  of  Rome.     The  wives  of  the  senators,  who  had  been 
surprised   in   the  villas   of  Campania,  were  restored,  without  a 
ransom,  to  their  husbands;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was 
inexorably  chastised  with  death ;  and  in  the  salutary  regulation  of 
the  diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the 
office  of  an  humane  and  attentive  physician.    The  virtues  of  Totila 
are  equally  laudable,  whether  they  proceeded  from   true  policy, 
religious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humanity :  he  often  harangued 
his  troops ;  and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that  national  vice  and 
ruin  are  inseparably  connected ;  that  victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral 
as  well  as   military  virtue;   and   that  the  prince,  and  even  the 
people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  he  second 
had  subdued  was  pressed  with   equal  vehemence  by  his  ofBeiisa- 
friends  and  enemies;  and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  ''*]f»^ 
a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  commander.     An  hero    M4l648. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, he  accepted,  with  reluctance  the  painful  task  of  supporting 
his  own  reputation^  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  successors. 

The  Roman  historians,  from  Salltist  and  Tacitus,  were  happy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  contemplation  of  Barbaric  virtue. 
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The  sea  waa  open  to  the  Bomaiifl:  the  fihipe  and  soldiers  were 
assembled  at  Salona»  near  the  palace  of  Diocletian :  he  re&eshed 
and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Bavenna,  and  despatched 
orders  rather  than  supplies  to  the  subordinate  cities.  His  first 
public  oration  was  addressed  to  the  Groths  and  Romans,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest 
of  Persia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He 
gently  touched  on  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters; 
striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  for  the  past,  and 
the  hope  of  impunity  for  the  future,  and  labouring,  with  more  zeal 
than  success,  to  unite  all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm 
league  of  affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious  master, 
was  inclined  to  pardon  and  reward ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as 
well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded  brethren,  who  had  been 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted  to 
desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarius  soon  discovered, 
that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impotent  spectator  of  the 
glory  of  a  young  Barbarian ;  and  his  own  epistle  exhibits  a  genuine 
and  lively  picture  of  the  distress  of  a  noble  mind.  **  Most  ex- 
^'  cellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the 
^'  necessary  implements  of  war,  men,  horses,  arms,  and  money. 
"  In  our  late  circuit  through  the  villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum, 
^'  we  have  collected,  with  extreme  difiiculty,  about  four  thousand 
*^  recruits,  naked,  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the 
'^  exercises  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the 
'^  province  are  discontented,  fearful,  and  dismayed ;  at  the  sound 
*'  of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms 
^'  on  the  ground.  No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the 
'^  hands  of  the  Barbarians ;  the  failure  of  payment  has  deprived 
''  us  of  the  right  of  command,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be 
**  assured,  dread  Sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have 
^^  already  deserted  to  the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by 
*'  the  presence  of  Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied ;  Beli- 
**  sarins  is  in  the  midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer, 
^*  far  other  preparations  are  requisite:  without  a  military  force,  the 
*'  title  of  general  is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to 
^^  restore  to  my  service  my  own  veterans  and  domestic  guards. 
*'  Before  I  can  take  the  field,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply 
'^  of  light  and  heavy  armed  troops ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready 
**  money  that  you  can  procure  the  indii^ensable  aid  of  a  powerful 
"  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."**     An  officer  in  whom  Beli- 

"  Procopius,  I.  iii.  c  12.     The  soul  of  an  hero  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  letter; 
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sarius  confided  was  sent  from  Bayenna  to  hasten  and  conduct  the 
BoocouTB ;  but  the  message  was  n^lectedj  and  the  messenger  was 
detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantageous  marriage.  After 
his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  and  disappointment^  the 
Boman  general  repassed  the  Adriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrra* 
chium  the  arriyal  of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly  assembled 
among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His  powers  were 
still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which  was  closely 
besi^ed  by  the  Gothic  king.  The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty 
days,  was  covered  by  the  Barbarians;  and  as  the  prudence  of 
Belisarius  declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  navi- 
gation of  five  days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber. 

After  reducing,  by  force,  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior  Home  be- 
note  in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded,  th?uoti[i. 
not  to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  M^y.' 
capital.  Bome  was  a£9icted  by  the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the 
valour,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle  of 
her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he  extracted 
a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  continuance  of  the 
siege.  It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries  had  been  replenished : 
the  charity  of  pope  Yigilius  had  purchased  and  embarked  an  ample 
supply  of  Sicilian  com;  but  the  vessels  which  escaped  the  Bar- 
barians were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who  imparted  a  scanty 
sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy 
Bomans.  The  medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold ;  fifty  pieces  were  given 
for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize  ;  the  progress  of  famine  en- 
hanced this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwholesome  mixture,  in 
which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of  fiour,  appeased  the 
hunger  of  the  poor ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and 
even  the  nettles,  which  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A 
crowd  of  spectres,  pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with 
disease,  and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  urged,  with  unavailing  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
master  to  mountain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested  that  he  would 
provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or  command  their 

nor  can  we  cotifbund  such  genuine  and  original  acts  with  the  elaborate  and  often  empty 
speeches  of  the  Bynntine  historians. 
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immediate  execution.  Bessaa  replied,  with  unfeeling  tranquUlityy 
that  it  was  impossible  to  feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to 
kill,  the  subjects  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the  example  of  a  private 
citizen  might  have  shown  his  countrymen  that  a  tyrant  cannot 
withhold  the  privilege  of  death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of  five 
children,  who  vainly  called  on  .their  father  for  bread,  he  ordered 
them  to  follow  his  steps,  advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to 
one  of  the  bridges  of  the  Tyber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw  him- 
self headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  the 
Boman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous,  Bessas  ^^  sold  the 
permission  of  departure;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fugitives 
expired  on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying 
parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  artful  governor 
soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  hastening  to 
their  relief  from  the  extremities  of  the  East  They  derived  more 
rational  comfort  from  the  assurance  that  Belisarius  had  landed  at 
the  port;  and,  without  numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly  relied  on 
the  humanity,  the  courage,  and  the  skill  of  their  great  deliverer. 
Attempt  of  The  foresight  of  TotUa  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of 
Beiisariiu.  g^^j^  ^^  antagonist.  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong 
and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge ;  on  which  he  erected 
two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest  of  his  Goths,  and  pro- 
fusely stored  with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  offence.  The 
approach  of  the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong  and 
massy  chain  of  iron ;  and  the  chain,  at  either  end,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Tyber,  was  defended  by  a  numerous  and  chosen  de- 
tachment of  archers.  But  the  enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers, 
and  relieving  the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of  the  boldness 
and  conduct  of  Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from  the  port 
along  the  public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention, 
of  the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were  distributed  in 
two  hundred  large  boats ;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  a  high 
rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the  dis- 
charge of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large  vessels  were 
linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating  castle,  which  commanded  the 
towers  of  the  bridge,  and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sulphur, 

*'  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  not  dissembled  by  Procopius  (1.  iii.  c.  17.  20.).  He 
expiated  the  loss  of  Rome  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Petraea  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c  12.);  but 
the  same  Tices  followed  him  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Phasis  (c.  13.);  and  the  historian 
is  equally  true  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  character.  The  chastisement  which  the 
author  of  the  romance  of  Belisaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressor  of  Rome  is  more 
agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 
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and  bitumen.  The  whole  fleet,  which  the  general  led  in  person, 
was  laboriously  moved  against  the  current  of  the  river.  The 
ch^n  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the  enemies  who  guarded  the 
banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as  they  touched  the 
principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly  grappled  to  the  bridge ; 
one  of  the  towers,  with  two  hundred  Godis,  was  consumed  by  the 
flames ;  the  assailants  shouted  victory ;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if 
the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct 
of  his  officers.  He  had  previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second 
his  operations  by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town ;  and  he  had  fixed 
bis  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the  station  of 
the  port.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immovable;  while  the 
youthful  ardour  of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior 
enemy.  The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried 
to  th^  ears  of  Belisarius:  he  paused;  betrayed  in  that  single 
moment  of  his  life  some  emotions  of  surprise  and  perplexity ;  and 
reluctantly  sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his 
treasares,  and  the  only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan 
coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost 
mortal  fever ;  and  Kome  was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy 
or  indignation  of  Totila.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  em- 
bittered the  national  hatred ;  the  Arian  clergy  was  ignominiously 
driven  from  Rome;  Pelagius,  the  archdeacon,  returned  without 
saccess  from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  camp;  and  a  Sicilian 
bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both  his 
hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the  service  of  the  church 
and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  Roma 
garrison  of  Rome.  They  could  derive  no  eflfectual  service  tbe^oS^s, 
from  a  dying  people;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  De&'ir. 
merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the  governor.  Four 
Isaurian  centinels,  while  their  companions  slept,  and  their  officers 
were  absent,  descended  by  a  rope  from  the  wall,  and  secretly  pro- 
posed to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his  troops  into  the  city.  The 
offer  was  entertained  with  coldness  and  suspicion;  they  returned 
in  safety;  they  twice  repeated  their  visit;  the  place  was  twice 
examined;  the  conspiracy  was  known  and  disregarded;  and  no 
sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  the  attempt,  than  they  unbarred 
the  Asinarian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of 
treachery  or  ambush ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their  leader, 
had  alrc^y  escaped ;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed  to  disturb 
their  retreat,  he  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight  could  be  more 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patricianB,  who  were 
still  possessed  of  horses^  Decius,  Basilius,  &c.  acc(Mnpanied  the 
governor;  their  brethren,  among  whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and 
Maximus,  are  named  by  the  historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter :  but  the  assertion,  that  only  five  hundred  persons 
remained  in  the  capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of  the  fidelity  either 
of  his  narrative  or  of  his  text  As  soon  as  daylight  had  displayed 
the  entire  victory  of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the 
tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  but  while  he  prayed  at  the 
altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put  to  the 
sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  archdeacon  Pelagius^^ 
stood  before  him,  with  the  Gospels  in  his  hand.  ^^  O  Lord,  be 
merciful  to  your  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said  Totila  with  an  insult- 
ing smile,  ^^your  pride  now  condescends  to  become  a  suppliant. ** 
"  I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the  prudent  archdeacon ;  **  God  has 
now  made  us  your  subjects,  and,  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled 
to  your  clemency."  At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans 
were  spared ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons  was  pre- 
served inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But 
they  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most 
precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury.  The 
houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and  silver; 
and  the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and 
shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In  this  revolution,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Boman  consuls  tasted  the  misery  which 
they  had  spumed  or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  garments 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  begged  their  bi*ead,  perhaps 
without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their  hereditary  mansions. 
The  riches  of  Busticiana,  the  daughter  of  Symmachus  and  widow 
of  Boethius,  had  been  generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calami- 
ties of  fiimine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  exasperated  by  the 
report,  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow  the  statues 
of  the  great  Theodoric ;  and  the  life  of  that  venerable  matron 
would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not  re- 
spected her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive  of  her 
revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations,  to  congratu- 
late and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate, 
as  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury,  folly,  and  ingratitude ; 

"  During  the  long  exile,  and  after  the  death  of  Vigilius,  the  Roman  church  was 
governed,  at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (A.  D.  555)  by  the  pope  Pelagius, 
who  was  not  thought  guiltless  of  the  sufferings  of  his  predecessor.  See  the  original 
lives  of  the  popes  under  the  name  of  Anastasius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Italicarum, 
torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  130,  131.),  who  relates  several  curious  incidents  of  the  sieges  of  Rome 
and  the  wars  of  Italy. 
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sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates  and  honours  were  justly  forfeited 
to  the  companions  of  his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their 
revolt ;  and  the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching  circular 
letters  to  their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  strictly 
to  enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate 
their  lauds  in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  the  city  which  had  so 
long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories  he  appeared  inexorable: 
one  third  of  the  walls,  in  different  parts,  were  demolished  by  his 
command ;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to  consume  or  subvert  the  most 
stately  works  of  antiquity ;  and  the  world  was  astonished  by  the 
fatal  decree,  that  Borne  should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius  suspended  the 
execution ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the 
destruction  of  those  monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead, 
and  the  delight  of  the  living ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded,  by  the 
advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as  the  ornament  of  his 
kingd(HD,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  When 
he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors  of  Belisarius,  his  intention  of 
sparing  the  city,  he  stationed  an  army  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Boman 
general.  With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on  the  summit  of  mount  Gar- 
ganus^^  one  of  the  camps  of  Hannibal.**  The  senators  were 
dragged  in  his  train,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the  fortresses  of 
Campania:  the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dis- 
persed in  exile ;  and  during  forty  days  Bome  was  abandoned  to 
desolate  and  dreary  solitude.'^ 

The  loss  of  Bome  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action,   lueoyered 
to  which,  according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  would  ritt..  *  **" 
apply  the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism.     After  the  de-  F^r^.' 
parture  of  Totila,  the  Boman  general  sallied  from  the  port  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his 

^*  Mount  Gaiganus,  now  Monte  St.  Angelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  runs  three 
hundred  stadiA  into  the  Adriatic  sea  (Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  436.),  and  in  the  darker  ages  was 
illustrated  by  the  apparition,  miracles,  and  church,  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel. 
Horace,  a  native  of  Apulia  or  Lucania,  had  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  Garganus  labouring 
and  bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  that  lofty  coast  (Carm.  ii.  9.  Epist. 
ii.  L  201.  > 

'*  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Punic  quarters 
were  long  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi  (T.  Liv.  xxii.  9.  IS.  xziv.  3,  &e.). 

"  Totila  ....  Romam  ingreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  muros,  domos  aliquantas  igni 
eomburens,  ac  omnes  Ronumorum  res  in  praedam  accepit,  hos  ipsos  Romanos  in  Cam- 
paniam  captivos  abduxit.  Post  quam  devastationem,  xl  aut  amplius  dies,  Roma  fuit 
Jta  desolata,  ut  nemo  ibi  bominum,  nisi  (rncficf)  bcstiae  morarentnr  (Marcellin.  in 
ChroD.  p.  54.). 
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progress^  and  vifiited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space  of 
the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind^  he  summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to 
the  standard  which  he  erected  on  the  Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants 
were  recalled  by  the  love  of  their  coimtry  and  the  hopes  of  food ; 
and  the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second  time  to  the  emperor 
Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as  they  had  been  demolished  by  the 
Goths,  were  repaired  with  rude  and  dissimilar  materials;  the  ditch 
was  restored;  iron  spikes ^^  were  profusely  scattered  in  the  high- 
ways to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  and  as  new  gates  could  not 
suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan 
rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia  to  avenge  the 
injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  approach.  The  Goths 
were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults ;  they  lost  the  flower 
of  their  troops;  the  royal  standard  had  abnost  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the 
fortune  of  his  arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieve, 
had  been  performed  by  the  Roman  general :  it  remained  only  that 
Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable  eflfort,  the 
war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indolence,  perhaps 
the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and  envied  his 
servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence, 
Belisarius  was  commanded  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome, 
and  to  transport  himself  into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inha- 
bitants, inflamed  by  Catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the  yoke  of  their 
Arian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible 
against  the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely  vanquished  by  the 
delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He 
reposed  in  his  winter-quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance, 
that  the  two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were  guarded  by  his 
cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery  or  weakness ;  and  the 
rapid  march  of  the  Goths,  scarcely  allowed  time  for  the  escape  of 
Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were 
assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or  Rossano^",  a  fortress 
sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lu- 

"  The  iribuii  are  small  engines  with  fuur  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the  ground,  U)e  three 
others  erect  or  adverse  (Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Just  Lipsius,  Poliorcetwr, 
1.  ▼.  c.  S. ).  The  metaphor  was  borrowed  from  the  tribuli  {lanidUcaknpMy,  an  herb 
with  a  prickly  fruit,  common  in  Italy  (Martin,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  L  153.  vol  ii. 
p.  33.). 

^  "  Ruscia,  the  nawiU  T^tcmrvm,  was  transferred  to  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  to  Rus- 
cianum, Rossano,  an  archbishopric  without  sufTragan.*!.  The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now 
the  esute  of  the  duke  of  Corigliano  (  Riedesel,  Travels  into  Magna  Gnecia  and  Sicily, 
p.  166-.171.> 
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cania  had  taken  refuge*  In  the  first  Attempt,  the  Roman  forces 
were  dissipated  by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached  the 
shore ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers,  the  landing- 
place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  Goths 
impatient  for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh, 
and  continued  to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Antonina, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succours,  obtained, 
after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  permission  of  his  return. 

The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  Fin«i  rocaii 
envy  of  his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  nus. 
wounded  by  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory.  Instead  of  s^pumbe'r. 
delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths,  he  had  wandered  like  a  fugitive 
along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  march  into  the  country,  or  to 
accept  the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila,  Yet  in  the 
judgment  of  the  few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from  events, 
and  compare  the  instruments  with  the  execution,  he  appeared  a 
more  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of 
his  prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings  before  the 
throne  of  Justinian.  The  valour  of  Belisarius  was  not  chilled  by 
age:  his  prudence  was  matured  by  experience;  but  the  moral 
virtues  of  humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  the  times.  The  parsimony  or  poverty  of  the  emperor 
compelled  him  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  had 
deserved  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Italians.  The  war  was 
maintained  by  the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faith- 
ful subjects  of  the  empire;  and  the  rigorous  prosecution  of 
Herodian  provoked  that  injured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which 
had  been  sometimes  diverted  by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival 
in  her  breast.  Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood,  that 
riches,  in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  personal 
merit.  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stain  his 
honour  for  the  public  service,  without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil 
to  his  private  emolument.  The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  Barbarians.  But  the  dagger  of  conspiracy'^  awaited  his 
return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honours,  Artaban,  who  had 
chastised  the  African  tyrant,  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of 
courts.  He  aspired  to  Praejecta,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  wished 
to  reward  her  deliverer ;  but  the  impediment  of  his  previous  mar- 
riage was  asserted  by  the  piety  of  Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal 
descent  was  irritated  by  flattery;  and  the  service  in  which  he 

'*  Tbis  conspiracy   is   related   by   Procopius   (Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  32.)  with  such 
freedom  and  candour,  that  the  liberty  of  tlie  Anecdotes  gives  him  nothing  to  add. 
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gloried,  had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds. 
The  death  of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed 
the  execution  till  they  could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and 
naked,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could  be  en- 
tertained of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity ;  and  they  justly  dreaded 
the  revenge,  or  rather  the  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins, 
and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime.  Delay  afforded 
time  for  rash  communications  and  honest  confessions:  Artaban 
and  his  accomplices  were  condemned  by  the  senate,  but  the  ex- 
treme clemency  of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle  confine- 
ment of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt  against 
hb  throne  and  life.  K  the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must 
cordially  embrace  a  friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remembered, 
and  who  was  endeared  to  his  j)rince  by  the  recent  circumstance  of 
their  common  danger.  Belisarius  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the 
high  station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domestics ; 
and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded  the  pre- 
cedency of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  of  the  Bomans.^ 
The  first  of  the  Komans  still  submitted  to  be  the  slave  of  his  wife ; 
but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  affection  became  less  disgraceful 
when  the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed  the  baser  influence  of 
fear.  Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress  of  their  for- 
tunes, was  betrothed  to  Anastasius  the  grandson,  or  rather  the 
nephew  of  the  empresses  whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the 
consununation  of  their  youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora 
expired,  the  parents  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps 
her  happiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling 
mother,  who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  before  they  had  been 
ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.^^ 

**  The  honourt  of  Belisarius  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  seeretary  (J^rocop. 
Goth.  1.  iii.  c  35. 1.  iv.  c  21.).  llie  title  of  Srpdnryos  b  ill  translated,  at  least  in  this 
instance,  by  proefectus  prostorio ;  and  to  a  military  character,  magister  militum  is  more 
proper  and  applicable  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Gnec.  p.  1458,  1459.). 

"  Alemannus  (ad  Hist.  Arcanum,  p.  68,),  Ducange  (Familiie  Byzant.  p.  98.), 
and  Heineccius  (Hist.  Juris  Civilis,  p.  434.),  all  three  represent  Anastasius  as  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  Theodora;  and  their  opinion  firmly  reposes  on  the  unambiguous  tes- 
timony of  Procopius  (  Anecdot.  c.  4,  5.  — dvyarpli^  twice  repeated).  And  yet  I  will 
remark,  1.  That  in  the  year  547,  Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  grandson  of  the  age  of 
puberty :  2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  -of  this  daughter  and  her  husband ;  and, 
S.  That  Theodora  concealed  her  bastards,  and  that  her  grandson  by  Justinian  would 
have  been  heir-apparent  of  the  empire. 

"  TTie  dfJLOfyr^fMTa,  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  and  after  his  return,  are  manifisted 
&ira/MucaX^*T»»,  and  moat  probably  swelled,  by  the  author  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5.). 
The  designs  of  Antonina  were  favoured  by  the  fluctuating  jurisprudence  of  Justinian. 
On  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  that  emperor  was  trocho  versatUior  (Heineccius, 
Element  Juris  Civil,  ad  Ordinem  Pandect  P.  iv.  No.  233. ). 
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Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Pemsia  was  be-  Rome 
sieged^  and  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  tS^nbr 
arms.  Rayenna,  Ancona,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the  a.d.  Ma* 
Barbarians;  and  when  Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of  the 
daughters  of  France,  he  was  stung  by  the  just  reproach  that  the 
king  of  Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Koman  people.  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  had  been 
left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the  suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they 
massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to  Justinian,  by  a  depu- 
tation of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence  was  pardoned,  and 
their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instantly  accept  the 
tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  (his  name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  conquest, 
encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and  people, 
who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the  port  and  of  all  maritime 
supplies.  The  siege  of  Bome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised,  if 
the  liberality  of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some 
of  their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the  example  of  treason.  In  a 
dark  night,  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side, 
they  silently  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed 
into  the  city ;  and  the  fiying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they 
could  reach  the  harbour  of  Centumcella^.  A  soldier  trained  in  the 
school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hundred 
men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled  the  Goths ;  but  they 
felt  the  approach  of  famine;  and  their  aversion  to  the  taste  of 
horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolution  to  risk  the  event  of  a  despe- 
rate and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit  insensibly  stooped  to  the 
offers  of  capitulation :  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  pre- 
served their  arms  and  horses,  by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  Totila ; 
their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable  attachment  to  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  East,  were  dismissed  with  honour ;  and  above  four 
hundred  enemies,  who  had  taken  reftige  in  the  sanctuaries,  were 
saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a 
wish  of  destroying  the  edifices  of  Bome^,  which  he  now  respected 
as  the  seat  of  the  Gothic  kingdom :  the  senate  and  people  were 
restored  to  their  country ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  liberally 
provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhibited  the  eques- 

"  The  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  22.),  the  galley  of  ^neas,  of  a  single  rank  of 
oars,  25  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was  preserved  entire  in  the  navaliOf  near  Monte 
Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  466. 
Dooatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  334.).  But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  of  this 
relic 
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trian  games  of  the  circus.  Whilst  he  amused  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude,  four  hundred  vessels  were  prepared  for  the  embarkation 
of  his  troops.  The  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were  re- 
duced ;  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object  of  his  implacable  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold  and  silver,  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
oxen.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  gal- 
leys.^* The  Goths  were  landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  conti- 
nent of  Epirus ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of 
Augustus,  and  Dodona^*,  once  famous  by  the  oracle  of  Jove. 
In  every  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Barbarian  repeated  to 
Justinian  his  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  concord  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  offered  to  employ  the  Gt)thic  arms  in  the  service  of  the 
empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace ;  but  he  neg- 


Juuinun  lected  the  prosecution  of  war ;  and  the  indolence  of  his 
thic  war.     temper  disappointed,  in  some  degree,  the  obstinacy  of  his 

549lft5i.  passions.  From  this  salutary  slumber  the  emperor  was 
awakened  by  the  pope  Yigilius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus,  who 
appeared  before  his  throne,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy. 
In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment,  was 
shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the 
conduct  of  Liberius ;  but  his  youth  f  and  want  of  experience  were 
afterwards  discovered,  and  before  he  touched  the  shores  of  the 
island  he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius 
the  conspirator  Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  military  ho- 
nours ;  in  the  pious  presumption,  that  gratitude  would  animate  his 

**  In  these  seas,  Procopius  searched  without  success  for  the  isle  of  Calypso.  lie 
was  shown,  at  Phcacia  or  Corcyra,  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulysses  (Odyss.  xiii.  163.); 
but  he  found  it  a  recent  fabric  of  many  stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter 
Cassius  (1.  iv.  c.  22. ).  Eustathius  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a 
rock. 

**  M.  D'Anville  (M^moires  de  TAcad.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  513 — 528.)  illustrates  the  gulf 
of  Ambracia ;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  situation  of  Dodona.  A  country  in  sight  of 
Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds  of  America.* 


*  On    the    site    of    Dodona    compare  hastily  caught  at  his  inexperience,  and  con- 

Walpole*8   Travels   in    the    East,   vol.  ii.  eluded  that  it  must  have  been  firom  youth, 

p.  473.  ;    Col.  Leake*s  Northern   Greece,  Lord  Mahon  has  pointed  out  this  error, 

vol.  iv.  p.  168.  ;  and  a  dissertation  by  the  P.  401.     I  should  add  that  in  the  last  4to 

present  bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Butler)  in  edition,   corrected   by   Gibbon,   it  stands 

the  appendix  to  Hughes's  Travels,  vol.  L  **  want  of  youth  and  experience  ;  "  —  but 

p.  511.  —  M.  Gibbon  can  scarcely  have  intended  such  a 

f  This  is  a  singular  mistake,  Procopius  phrase.  —  M. 
calls  him  co-xoroY^pMS.    Gibbon  must  have 
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yalour  and  fortify  hie  allegiance.  BelisariuB  reposed  in  the  ahade 
of  his  laurels,  but  the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved 
for  Grermanus^^  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had 
been  long  depressed  hj  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  Theodora  had 
injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his 
children,  and  the  testament  of  his  brother ;  and  although  his  con- 
duct was  pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was  displeased  that  he 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  malecontents. 
The  life  .of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit  obedience :  he  nobly 
refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in  the  factions  of  the 
circus:  the  gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered  by  innocent 
cheerfulness ;  and  his  riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent 
or  deserving  friends.  His  valour  had  formerly  triumphed  over  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa :  the  first  re- 
port of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians ;  and  he  was 
privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would  abandon, 
on  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.  His  second  marriage 
with  Malasontha,  the  grand-daughter  of  Theodoric,  endeared  Ger- 
manus to  the  Goths  themselves ;  and  they  marched  with  reluctance 
agunst  the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of 
Amali.^  A  splendid  allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor :  the 
general  contributed  his  private  fortune ;  his  two  sons  were  popular 
and  active ;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the  promptitude  and  success  of 
his  levies,  the  expectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select 
some  squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the 
youth  of  Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  voluntary  ser- 
vice ;  and  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  liberality 
attracted  the  aid  of  the  Barbarians.*  The  Romans  advanced 
to  Sardica ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before  their  march ;  but 
within  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the  designs  of  Germanus 
were  terminated  by  his  malady  and  death.  Yet  the  impulse  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war  still  continued  to  act  with  energy 
and  effect.  The  maritime  towns,  Ancona,  Crotona,  CentumceUse, 
resisted  the  assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of 
Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic     The  two  fleets  were  almost  equal,  forty-seven  to  fifty 

"  See  the  acts  of  Germanus  in  the  public  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  16,  17,  18.  Goth.  1.  iii. 
c.  31, 32.)  and  private  history  (Anecdot.  c.  5.),  and  those  of  his  son  Justin,  in  Agathias 
(1.  iv.  p.  130,  131.).  Notwithstanding  an  ambiguous  expression  of  Jornandes,  fratri 
suo,  Alemannus  has  proved  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  brother. 

**  Conjuncta  Anlciorum  gens  cum  Amala  stirpe  spem  adhuc  utriusque  generis 
promittit  (Jornandes,  c.  60*  p.  703.)*   He  wrote  at  Ravenna  before  the  death  of  Totila. 


Sec  note  ",  p.  139.  —  M. 
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galleys:  the  victory  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled,  that  only 
twelve  of  the  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict.  They 
affected  to  depreciate  an  element  in  which  they  were  unskilled ; 
but  their  own  experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that 
the  master  of  the  sea  will  always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the 
knd.^8 

chMneter       After  thc  loss  of  Gcrmauus^  the  nations  were  provoked 
d?tfon*S?'    ^  smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  the  command  of 
nIiISI"'*  ^®  Roman  armies  was  given  to  an  eunuch.     But  the 
A.D.Ma.    eunuch   Narses^®  is  ranked  among  the  few  who    have 
rescued  that  unhappy  name  from  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  man- 
kind.    A  feeble  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman 
and  a  warrior.     His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management 
of  the  loom  and  distaff,  in  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the 
service  of  female  luxury;    but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he 
secretly  exercised  the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning  mind. 
A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in  the  palace 
to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade ;  and  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached the  person  of  the  emperor,  Justinian  listened  with  suipriee 
and  pleasure  to  the  manly  counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.*^     The  talents  of  Narses  were  tried  and  improved  in 
frequent  embassies :  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to  strive 
with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.     Twelve  years  after  his  return,  the 
eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which  had  been  left 
imperfect  by  the  first  of  the  Soman  generals.     Instead  of  being 
dazzled  by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared  that,  unless 
he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never  consent  to 
risk  bis  own  glory  and  that  of  his  sovereign.     Justinian  granted 
to  the  favourite   what  he  might  have  denied  to  the  hero:    thc 

"  The  third  book  of  Proeopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Germanas  (Add.  1.  iv. 
c.  23,  24,  25,  26.> 

■•  Proeopius  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and  the  victory  of 
Karses  (1.  iy.  c  21.  26 — 35.)  A  splendid  scene  1  Among  ihe  six  subjects  of  epic  poetry 
which  Tasso  revoWed  in  his  mind,  he  hesitated  between  tlie  conquests  of  Italy  by  Beli- 
sarius and  by  Narses  (Hay ley *s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.). 

**  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie 
Persarmenian.*  Proeopius  styles  him  (Goth.  1.  il  c.  13.  peuriKuc&v  xPVfJ^^i'  rofdas; 
Paul  Wamefrid  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.),  Chartularius :  Marcellinus  adds  thc  name  of 
Cubicularius.  In  an  inscription  on  the  Salarian  bridge  he  is  entitled  Ex-consul,  Ex- 
prappositus,  Cubiculi  Patricius  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xiii.  c.  25.  Tl»c 
law  of  Theodosius  against  eunuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished  (Annotation  xx.),  but  thc 
foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  subsisted  in  full  vigour  (Procop.  1.  iv.  c.  21.). 


•  Lord  Mahon  supposes  them  both  to  have  been  Persarmenians.   Note,  p.  256 M. 
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Gothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire.     The  key  of 
the  public  treasure  was  put  into  his  hand^  to  collect  magazines,  to 
levy  soldiers,  to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears 
of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  ftigitives  and  deserters. 
The  troops  of  Germanus  were  stiU  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona 
in  the  expectation  of  a  new  leader ;  and  legions  of  subjects  and 
allies  were  created  by  the  well*known  liberality  of  the  eunuch 
Narses.    The  king  of  the  Lombards^^  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obli- 
gations of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two  thousand  two  hundred  of  his 
bravest  warriorsf,  who  were  foUowed  by  three  thousand  of  their 
martial  attendants.     Three  thousand  Henili  fought  on  horseback 
iinder  Philemuth,  their  native  chief;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who 
adopted  the  manners  and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of 
veterans  oi  the  same  nation.     Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison 
to  command  the  Huns ;  and  Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of 
the  great  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of 
his  futhful  Persians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes 
of  their  prince.''^     Absolute  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  more 
absolute  in  the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and 
gallant  army  from  Philippopolis  to  Salona,  from  whence  he  coasted 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy. 
His  progress  was  checked.     The  East  could  not  supjdy  vessels 
capable  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of  men  and  horses.     The 
Pranks,  who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  usurped  the  greater 
part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused  a  free  passage  to  the  friends 
of  the  Lombards.     The  station  of  Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  forces ;  and  that  skilful  commander 
had  overspread  the  adjacent  country  with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the 

**  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the  succour,  service, 
and  honourable  dismission  of  his  countrymen — reipublica»  RomansB  ad  versus  cmulos 
a^jutores  fuerant  (1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  774.  edit  Grot. ).  I  am  supriscd  that  Alboin,  their 
martial  king,  did  not  lead  his  subjects  in  person.* 

"  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zames,  saved  by  compassion,  and 
educated  in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  various  motives  of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity 
(Proeop.  Persic.  L  L  c.  Sd.). 


*  The  Lombards  were  still  at  war  with  Germany,   on   the  authority   of    Cousin, 

the   Gepidae.     See  Proeop.   Goth.  lib.  iv.  who,  in  one  place,  has  misuken  Germnnus 

p.  25.  —  M.  for    Germania.       Yet  only   a  few   pages 

f  Gibbon    has    blindly    followed    the  further  we  find  Gibbon  loudly  condemning 

translation  of  Maltretus :   Bis  roille  ducen-  the  French  and  Latin  readers  of  Procopius. 

tos — while  the  original    Greek   says  ex-  Lord  Mahon,  p.  409.     The  first  of  these 

pressly     mrroKoiriovs    rt    «td    8iax<Aiour  errors   remains   uncorrected    in   the    new 

( Goth.  lib.  iv.  c.  26. ).     In  like  numncr  edition  of  tlie  Byzantines.  ~.  M. 
(page  383.)    he   draws  volunteers  from 
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inundation  of  waters.^*  In  this  perplexity,  an  officer  of  experience 
proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  appearance  of  rashness;  that 
the  Roman  army  should  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively  cast  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Timavus,  the  Brenta, 
the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  fall  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north 
of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed  in  the  city,  collected  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Italian  army,  and  marched  towards  Rimini  to  meet 
the  defiance  of  an  insulting  enemy. 

Defeat  and  Thc  prudcnce  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and 
'T^tiia?  decisive  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the 
July.'  '  state;  the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous 
account ;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to  discipline  or  fatigue,  might 
be  rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  or  against 
their  benefactor.  The  same  considerations  might  have  tempered 
the  ardour  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution :  he  felt  or  suspected 
the  rapid  progress  of  treason ;  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic 
kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day,  in  which  the  valiant  would  be 
animated  by  instant  danger,  and  the  disaffected  might  be  awed  by 
mutual  ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman 
general  chastbed  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line 
the  hills  of  Urbino,  and  re-entered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine  miles 
beyond  the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which 
might  have  stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.®*  The  Goths  were 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  advanced  without 
delay  to  seek  a[superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies  approached  eadi 
other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs,  between  Tagina  * 
and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gauk.®^     The  haughty  message  of  Narses 

"  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  vaste  from  Aquileia 
to  Ravenna  was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses.  Man  has  subdued  nature, 
and  the  land  has  been  cultivated,  since  the  waters  are^^confined  and  embanked.  See  the 
learned  researches  of  Muratori  (Antiquitat  Italia;  medii  ^vi,  torn.  L  dissert  xxi. 
p.  253,  254. ),  from  Vitnivius,  Strabo,  Ilerodiao,  old  charters,  and  local  knowledge. 

"*  The  Flaminian  way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the  best  modern 
maps,  by  D*Anville  (Analyse  de  Vltalie,  p.  147 — 162.),  may  be  thus  stated :  Rome  to 
Narni,  51  Roman  miles;  Temi,  57;  Spoleto,  75;  Foligno,  88;  Nocera,  103;  Cagli, 
142;  Intercisa,  157;  Fossombrone,  160;  Fano,  176;  Fesaro,  184;  Rimikf,  208 — 
about  189  English  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of  Totila  ;  but  Wesseling 
(Itinerar.  p.  614.)  exchanges,  for  the  field  of  Ta^naSf  the  unknown  appellation  of 
PtanioB,  eight  miles  from  Nocera. 

■*  Taginze,  or  rather  Tadinas,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  but  the  bishopric  of  that 
obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was  united,  in  the  year  1007,  with  that 
of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity  are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations,  Fostato,  the 
camp;  Capraioj  Caprea;  BasHa,  Busta  Gallonim.  See  Cluverius  (Italia  Antiqua, 
1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  615,  616,  617.),  Lucas  Holstenius  (Annotat  ad  Cluver.  p.  85,  86.), 
Guazzesi  (Disscrtat  p.  177 — ^217.  a  professed  inquiry),  and  the  maps  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  and  the  march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Maire  and  Magini. 

"  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  458;  and  the  consul  Decius,  by 
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was  an  offer,  not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the 
Gothic  king  declared  his  resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  *'  What 
day,"  said  lie  messenger,  **  will  you  fix  for  the  combat?"  **  The 
eighth  day,"  replied  Totila:  but  early  the  next  morning  he 
attempted  to  surprise  a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lombards,  of  approved  valour 
and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings 
was  composed  of  eight  thousand  Romans ;  the  right  was  guarded 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred 
chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emergencies  of  action,  to 
sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, 
the  eunuch  rode  aJong  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and 
countenance  the  assurance  of  victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers  of  the 
emperor  to  punish  the  guilt  and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and 
exposing  to  their  view,  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  re- 
wards of  military  virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single  combat,  they 
drew  an  omen  of  success;  and  they  beheld  with  pleasure  the 
courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  maintained  a  small  eminence  against 
three  successive  attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  distance 
only  of  two  bow-ehots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in  dreadful 
suspense,  and  the  Bomans  tasted  some  necessary  food,  without 
unloosing  the  cuirass  from  their  breast,  or  the  bridle  from  their 
horses.  Narses  awaited  the  charge ;  and  it  was  delayed  by  Totila 
till  he  had  received  his  last  succours  of  two  thousand  Gothe. 
While  he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the  king  exhibited 
in  a  narrow  space  the  strength  and  agility  of  a  warrior.  His 
armour  was  enchased  with  gold;  his  purple  banner  floated  with 
the  wind :  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air ;  caught  it  with  the  right 
hand ;  shifted  it  to  the  left ;  threw  himself  backwards ;  recovered 
his  seat ;  and  managed  a  fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions 
of  the  equestrian  school.  As  soon  as  the  succours  had  arrived,  he 
retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private 
soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The  first  line  of  cavalry 
advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left  behind  them 
the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were  soon  engaged  between 
the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the  adverse  wings  had  been 
insensibly  curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the  volleys 
of  four  thousand  archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even  their  diistress,  drove 

devoting  his  own  life^  assured  the  triumph  of  his  country  and  his  colleague  Fabius 
(T.  Lit.  x.  28,  29.)*  Procopius  ascribes  to  Camillus  the  victory  of  the  Buata  GaBontm  ; 
ud  his  error  is  branded  by  Cluverius  with  the  national  reproach  of  Grsconim  nuga- 
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them  forwards  to  a  close  and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could 
only  use  their  lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the 
instruments  of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans 
and  their  Barbarian  allien;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and 
directed  their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the 
prize  of  superior  bravery.  The  Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished  and 
disordered,  pressed  and  broken ;  and  the  line  of  infantry,  instead 
of  presenting  their  spears,  or  opening  their  intervals,  were  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thousand  of  the  Goths 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy  in  the  field  of  Tagina.  Their 
prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  overtaken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race 
of  the  Gepidae;  "  Spare  the  king  of  Italy*,"  cried  a  loyal 
voice,  and  Asbad  struck  his  lance  through  the  body  of  Totila. 
The  blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths:  they 
transported  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles  beyond  the  scene  of 
his  (^graoe ;  and  his  last  moments  were  not  embittered  by  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of 
an  obscure  tomb;  but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their 
victory,  till  they  beheld  the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  hat, 
enriched  with  gems,  and  his  bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Jus- 
titian  by  the  messengers  of  triumph.^^ 

conqaart  As  soou  as  Narscs  had  pnid  his  devotions  to  the  Author 
by  Na?it.  of  victory,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroness'*, 
he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the  Lombards.  The  villages 
had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  valiant  savages ;  they  ravished 
matrons  and  virgins  on  the  altar;  their  retreat  was  diligently 
watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  forces,  who  prevented 
a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  victorious  eunuch  pursued 
his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Goths, 
heard  the  acclamations,  and  often  the  complaints,  of  the  Italians, 
and  encompassed  the  walls  of  Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his 
formidable  host.  Round  the  wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned 
to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned  attack, 
while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance. 
Neither  the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could 
long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror;  and  Justinian  once  more 
received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had  been^oe  times 

^  Theophanes,  Chron.  p.  1 93.   'Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  p.  108. 

*  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  24.     The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to  Narses  the  day, 
f  nd  the  vord,  of  battle  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.). 


•  «  Dog,  wilt  thou  strike  thy  Lord?**    the  Gothic  youth.     Procop.  libu  ir.  p.  32. 
was  the  more  characterbtic  exclamation  of    —  M. 
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taken  and  recovered.^^  But  the  deliverance  of  Kome  was  the  last 
calamity  of  the  Boman  people.  The  Barbarian  allies  of  Narses 
too  frequently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace  and  war.  The 
despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  consolation  in  sanguinary 
revenge ;  and  three  hundred  youths  of  the  noblest  families,  who  had 
been  sent  as  hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the 
successor  of  Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful 
lesson  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs.  Of  the  senators  whom 
Totila  had  banished  from  their  country,  some  were  rescued  by  an 
officer  of  Belisiyius^  and  transported  from  Campania  to  Sicily; 
while  others  were  too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian^ 
or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the  sea-shore. 
Their  brethren  languished  five  years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and 
exile :  the  victory  of  Narses  revived  their  hopes ;  but  their  prema- 
ture return  to  the  metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths ; 
and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with  patrician  ^^ 
blood«  After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of 
Romolus  expired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Bome  still  assumed  the 
title  of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public 
council,  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and 
contemplate  the  kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  as  the 
slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Boman  senate  I^^ 

The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.      The  bravest  of  the  Defbat  and 
nation  retired  beyond  the  Po ;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  TeiU^the 
chosen  to  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed  hero.     The  the  cotU, 
new  king  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  March. 
rather  to  purchase,  the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished,  for 
the  public  safety,  the  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  palace 
of  Pavia.      The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was  guarded  by  his 
brother  Aligem,  at  Cum»,  in  Campania;  but  the  strong  castle 
which  Totila  had  fortified  was  closely  besieged  by  the  arms  of 
Naraes.      From   the  Alps   to  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  brother,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Boman  chiefs,  and 

"  *l.wi  roCrov  $€un\€iovrof  rh  iriiirrov  id\»,  [Procop.  Goth.  lib.  iv.  p.  S3.]  In 
the  year  536  by  Belisarius,  in  546  by  Totila,  in  547  by  Beliaarius,  in  549  by  Totila, 
and  in  552  by  Narses.  Maltretus  had  inadvertently  translated  uxtwns  a  mistake 
which  he  afterwards  retracts :  but  the  mischief  was  done ;  and  Cousin,  with  a  train  of 
French  and  LAtin  readers,  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 

^  Compare  two  passages  of  Procopius  (1.  iil  c.  26.  L  iv.  c.  24.),  which,  with  some 
collateral  hints  from  Mareellinus  and  Jornandes,  Illustrate  the  state  of  the  expiring 
senate. 

**  See,  in  the  example  of  Prusias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  firagments  of  Polybius 
(Elxcerpt.  Legat.  xcvii.  p.  927,  928.),  a  curious  picture  of  a  royal  slave. 
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pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Samus  or  Draco*^,  which 
flows  from  Nuceria  into  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated 
the  two  armies :  sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless 
combats,  and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post  till  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant 
steps  he  ascended  the  Lactarian  mount,  where  the  physicians  of 
Kome,  since  the  time  of  Galen^  had  sent  their  patients  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.^^  But  the  Goths  soon  embraced  a 
more  generous  resolution:  to  descend  the  hill,  to  dismiss  their 
horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession  of  freedom.  The 
king  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and 
an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the  one  he  struck  dead  the 
foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with  the  other  he  received  the  weapons 
which  every  hand  was  ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a 
combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  the  weight  of 
twelve  javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield.  Without  moving 
from  his  ground,  or  suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on 
his  attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment  while  his  side 
was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell :  and  his 
head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations  that  the  Gothic 
kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example  of  his  death  served  only 
to  animate  the  companions  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  their 
leader.  They  fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They 
reposed  on  their  arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the  return 
of  light,  and  maintained  with  unabated  vigour  till  the  evening  of 
the  second  day.  The  repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water, 
and  the  loss  of  their  bravest  champions,  determined  the  surviving 
Goths  to  accept  the  fair  capitulation  which  the  prudence  of  Narses 
was  inclined  to  propose.  They  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing 
in  Italy,  as  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing  with 
a  portion  of  their  private  wealth,  in  search  of  some  independent  coun- 
try.^* Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by  one  thou- 
sand Goths,  who  broke  away  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly 

*■  The  Ap«Ur»F  of  Procopius(Goth.  1.  iy.  c.  35.)  iseTidently  the  Sarnus.  The  text  is 
accused  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluverius  (1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1156.):  but  Camillo 
Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Discorsi  sopra  la  Campania  Felice,  p.  330,  331.)  has  proved 
from  old  records,  that  as  early  as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio,  or 
Draooncello. 

**  Galen  (de  Method.  Medendi,  1.  y.apud  Cluyer.  1.  iy.  e.  3.  p.  1159, 1 160.)  describes 
the  lofty  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk,  of  mount  Lactarius,  whose  medicinal  benefits 
were  equally  known  and  sought  in  the  time  of  Symmacbus  (1.  yi.  epist.  18.),  and 
Cassiodorus  (Var.  xL  10.).  Nothing  is  now  left  except  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Lettere. 

**  Buat  (torn.  xi.  p.  S,  &c. )  conyeys  to  his  fiivourite  Bavaria  this  remnant  of  Goths, 
who  by  others  are  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Uri,  or  restored  to  their  native  isle  of 
Gothland  (Mascou,  Annot  xxi.). 
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effected  their  retreat  to  the  walls  of  Pavia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  situation  of  Aligem^  prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to 
bewail  his  brother :  a  strong  and  dexterous  archer^  he  transpierced 
with  a  single  arrow  the  armour  and  breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and 
his  military  conduct  defended  Cumse'^^  above  a  year  against  the 
forces  of  the  Komans.  Their  industry  had  scooped  the  SibyFs 
cave^^  into  a  prodigious  mine ;  combustible  materials  were  intro- 
duced to  consume  the  temporary  props :  the  wall  and  the  gate  of 
Cumse  sunk  into  the  cavem,  but  the  ruins  formed  a  deep  and  inac- 
cessible precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a  rock  Aligem  stood  alone 
and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly  surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  of  his 
country,  and  judged  it  more  honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses, 
than  the  slave  of  the  Franks.  After- the  death  of  Teias,  the  Boman 
general  separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy ;  Lucca 
sustained  a  long  and  vigorous  siege ;  and  such  was  the  humanity 
or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of  their  hos- 
tages. These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and  their  grateful 
zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen:^^ 

Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  invwion 
by  a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.     A  feeble  youth,  the  the  Franks 
grandson   of  Clovis,   reigned   over   the   Austrasians  or  m«nni. 
oriental  Franks.      The  guardians  of  Theodebald  enter-  Augtist  " 
tained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the  magnificent  promises  of 
the  Gothic  ambassadors.     But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  out- 
stripped the  timid  counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire 
and  Buccelin  ^^y  the  dukes  of  the  Alamanni,  stood  forth  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Italian  war ;  and  seventy-five  thousand  Germans 
descended  in  the  autumn  from  the  Rhsetian  Alps  into  the  plain  of 
Milan.     The  vanguard  of  the  Koman  army  was  stationed  near  the 

**  I  leave  Seeliger  ( Animadfen.  in  Etueb.  p.  59.)  and  Salmasius  (Exercitat. 
Plinian.  p.  51,  52.)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cums,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  (Strab.  1.  ▼.  p.  .S72.  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  i.  c.4.),  already  vacant  in 
Juvenal's  time  (Satir.  iii.),  and  now  in  ruins. 

^  Agathias  (1.  i.  c.  21.)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  wall  of  Cumae:  he  agrees 
with  Serrius  (ad  1.  vi.  iEneid.);  nor  can  I  perceive  why  their  opinion  should  be 
rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editor  of  Virgil  (torn.  ii.  p.  650|  651.).  In  urbe 
media  secreU  religio  I  But  Cum»  was  not  yet  built ;  and  the  lines  (1.  vi.  96,  97. ) 
would  become  ridiculous,  if  ^neas  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 

"  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  35th  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the  history  of  Agathias.  We  must 
now  relinquish  a  statesman  and  soldier,  to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician 
(1.  i.  p.  11.  1.  ii.  p.  51.  edit  Louvre). 

*"  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buccelin,  he  discomfited  and  slew  Belisarius, 
subdued  Italy  and  Sicily,  &c.  See  in  the  historians  of  France,  Gregory  of  Tours 
!  (torn.  iL  1.  iiL  c.  32.  p.  203. ),  and  Aimoin  (torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  de  Gestis  Francorum.  c.  23. 
p.  59.). 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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Po^  under  the  conduct  of  Fulcaris^  a  bold  Henilian,  who  raahlj 
conceived  that  personal  bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a 
commander.  As  he  marched  without  order  or  precaution  along 
the  JEmilian  way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  suddenly  rose  from  the 
amphitheatre  of  Parma;  his  troops  were  surprised  and  routed; 
but  their  leader  refused  to  fly ;  declaring  to  the  last  moment,  that 
death  was  less  terrible  than  the  angry  countenance  of  Narses.* 
The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and  the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  de- 
cided the  fluctuating  and  rebellious  temper  of  the  Goths ;  they  flew 
to  the  standard  of  their  deliverers,  and  admitted  them  into  the 
cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Koman  generaL  The 
conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  irresistible  torrent 
of  Barbarians.  They  passed  under  the  walls' of  Cesena,  and  an- 
swered by  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligern  t>  that  the 
Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour  of  an  invasion. 
Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
Narses  himself,  who  sailed  from  Kimini  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
horse,  to  chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the 
confines  of  Samnium  the  two  brothers  divided  their  forces.  With  the 
right  wing,  Buccelin  assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and 
Bruttium ;  with  the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic,  as  fiur  as  Khegium  and  Otranto,  and  the  extreme 
lands  of  Italy  were  the  term  of  their  destructive  progress.  The 
Franks,  who  were  Christians  and  Catholics,  contented  themselves 
with  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But  the  churches 
which  their  piety  had  spared,  were  stripped  by  the  sacril^ous 
hands  of  the  Alamanni,  who  sacrificed  horses'  heads  to  their  native 
deities  of  the  woods  and  rivers  *^ :  they  melted  or  profaned  the 
consecrated  vessels,  and  the  ruins  of  shrines  and  altars  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  faithful.  Buccelin  was  actuated  by  am- 
bition, and  Lothaire  by  avarice.  The  former  aspired  to  restore  the 
Gothic  kingdom;  the  latter,  after  a  promise  to  his  brother  of 
speedy  succours,  returned  by  the  same  road  to  deposit  his  treasure 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  strength  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted 
by  the  change  of  climate  and  contagion  of  disease :  the  Grermans 

^  Agathias  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  tone  (1.  L  p.  18.)>  At  Zug, 
in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  61 S :  St  Columban  and  St.  Gall 
were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country ;  and  the  latter  founded  an  hermitaj^e,  which 
has  swelled  into  an  ecclesiastical  principality  and  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of  freedom 
and  commerce. 

•  .  .  .  r^y  yKStrrtw  fiapffov  fAwfufwfiiyijv  had  been  sent  to  Cesena  by  Naraea. 
ffpi  rrfs  kfiwXitts.     Agathias.  Agathias. -^M. 

I  Aligern,  after  the  surrender  of  Cum», 
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revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy ;   and  their  own  intemperance 
avenged^  in  some  degree,  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless  people.* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Imperial  troops,  D^f^^tor 
who  had  guarded  the  cities,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  JSd^*" 
eighteen  thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home,  ^l^^ 
Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed  in  idleness.  By  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
the  command,  and  after  the  example,  of  Narses,  they  repeated  each 
day  their  military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed 
their  ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps 
and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  straits  of  Sicily, 
Buccelin,  with  thirty  thousand  Franks  and  Alamanni,  slowly  moved 
towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower  the  bridge  of  Casi- 
hnum,  covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of  the  Yultumus,  and 
secured  the  rest  of  his  encampment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes, 
and  a  circle  of  wi^gons,  whose  wheels  were  buried  in  the  earth. 
He  impatiently  expected  the  return  of  Lothaire ;  ignorant,  alas ! 
that  his  brother  could  never  return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his 
army  had  been  swept  away  by  a  strange  disease  ^  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Benacus,  between  Trent  and  Verona.  The  banners  of 
Nsu^es  soon  approached  the  Yultumus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were 
anxiously  fixed  on  the  event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the 
talents  of  the  Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  calm 
operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of  a  battle.  His  skilful 
movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Barbarian,  deprived 
him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  in  the  choice  of 
the  ground  and  moment  of  action  reduced  him  to  comply  with  the 
inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  important  day, 
when  the  ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for  some  trivial 
fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Heruli. 
The  justice  or  passion  of  Narses  was  awakened :  he  summoned  the 
offender  to  his  presence,  and  without  listening  to  his  excuses,  gave 
the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master  had  not 
infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was  not 
less  unjust  than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli 
felt  the  indignity ;  they  halted :  but  the  Roman  general,  without 
soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolution,  called  aloud,  as 

^  See  the  death  of  Lothaire  in  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  38. )  and  Paul  Warnefrid,  surnamed 
Diaconufl  (I.  iL  c  S.  775. ).  The  Greek  makes  him  rave  and  tear  his  flesh.  He  had 
plundered  churches. 

*  A   body   of    Lothaire's    troops    was  opportunity  of  making  their  escape ;  and 

defeated  near    Fano,  some  were    driven  the  Barbarians  lost  most  of  their  booty  in 

down  precipices  into  the  sea,  others  fled  their  precipitate  retreat.     Agathias. — M. 
to  the  camp;    many  prisoners  seised  the 

L  2 
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the  trumpets  Boundedy  that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy  their 
place,  they  would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His  troops  were 
disposed  **  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings ;  in  the  centre, 
the  heavy-armed  foot ;  the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The 
Germans  advanced  in  a  sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a 
triangle  or  solid  wedge.  They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narsee, 
who  received  them  with  a  sndle  into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed 
his  wings  of  cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  en- 
compass their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  con- 
sisted of  infantry :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side ;  and 
they  used  as  their  weapons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a 
hooked  javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close  combat,  or  at 
a  short  distance.  The  flower  of  the  Soman  archers,  on  horseback, 
and  in  complete  armour,  skirmished  without  peril  round  this  im- 
movable phalanx ;  supplied  by  active  speed  the  deficiency  of  num- 
ber ;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd  of  Barbarians,  who, 
instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were  covered  by  a  loose  garment 
of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused,  they  trembled,  their  ranks  were 
confounded,  and  in  the  decisive  moment  the  Heruli,  preferring 
glory  to  revenge,  charged  with  rapid  violence  the  head  of  the 
colunm.  Their  leader,  Sinball,  and  Aligem,  the  Gothic  Prince, 
deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valour ;  and  their  example  incited 
the  victorious  troops  to  achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.  Buccelin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants :  but  it  may  seem 
incredible,  that  a  victory*^,  which  no  more  than  five  of  the  Ala- 
manni survived,  could  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore 
Bomans.  Seven  thousand  Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended 
the  fortress  of  Campsa  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  every  mes- 
senger of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of  the  Italian  cities, 
whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  or  vanity  of  the 
Greeks.^*  After  the  battle  of  Casilinum,  Narses  entered  the 
capital ;  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  the 

**  Pere  Daniel  (Hist  de  la  Milice  Fran9oi8e,  torn.!,  p.  17 — 31.)  hu  eichibited  a 
fimciful  representation  of  this  battle,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Chevalier  Folard, 
the  once  fiimous  editor  of  Polybius,  who  feshioned  to  his  own  habits  and  opinions  all 
the  military  operations  of  antiquity. 

"  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  47. )  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  lines  on  this  victory 
of  Narses,  which  is  favourably  compared  to  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Platiea.* 
The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  their  consequences — so  trivial  in  the  former  instance 
«— so  permanent  and  glorious  in  the  latter. 

**  The  Beroia  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201.)  must  be  read 
or  understood  Verona  and  Brixia. 

*  Not  in  the  epigram,  but  in  the  previous  observations.— M. 
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Alamanni,  were  displayed;  his  soldiers,  with  garlands  in  their 
hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Rome,  for  the 
last  time,  beheld  the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  grtu«nent 
kings  was  fiUed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  represent*  ^  '2*fe. 
atives  in  peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  ***-"•• 
Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  narrow 
province :  but  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the 
exarchs,  administered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours  of  envy, 
calumny,  and  disgrace :  but  the  favourite  eunuch  still  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Justinian ;  or  the  leader  of  a  victorious  army  awed 
and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court  Yet  it  was  not  by 
weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past  and  regardless  of  the 
future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The 
cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the  noise  of  drinking  and  dancing : 
the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in  sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing 
(says  Agathias)  remained  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and 
helmets  for  the  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead. -^^  In  a  manly 
oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these 
disorderly  vices,  which  sullied  their  fame,  and  endangered  their 
safety.  The  soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed;  discipline  was  con- 
finned  ;  the  fortifications  were  restored ;  a  duke  was  stationed  for 
the  defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the  principal  cities  ^^; 
and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria 
to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the 
country,  or  mingled  with  the  people:  the  Franks,  instead  of 
revenging  the  death  of  Buccelin,  abandoned,  without  a  struggle, 
their  Italian  conquests ;  and  the  rebellious  Sinbal,  chief  of  the 
Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken  and  hung  on  a  lofty  gallows  by  the 
inflexible  justice  of  the  exarch.*®  The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after 
the  agitation  of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope*     Jus- 

^  *EAciT«TO  yitp,  oTfuUf  adrois  &irh  kS^Krtpias  rhs  i<nrl8ds  rvx^v  ic«d  rd  Kpdyri  afupop4ws 
(Avw  ica2  fiafi€lrov  kwoMoBai  (Agathias,  1.  ii  p.  48.  \  In  the  first  scene  of  Richard  III. 
our  English  poet  has  beautifully  enlarged  on  this  idea,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not 
indebted  to  the  Byzantine  historian. 

"  Maflei  has  proved  (Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  1.  x.  p.  257.  289,),  against  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted  before  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards, 
by  Narses  himself.  In  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (No.  23.),  Justinian  restrains  the  judices 
militares. 

"  See  Paulus  Diaconus,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  776.  Menander  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  133.) 
mentions  amne  risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  Theophanes  (p.  201.)  hints  at  some 
Gothic  rebellioiM, 
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tinian  introduced  his  own  jurisprudence  into  the  schools  and  tribu- 
nals of  the  West:  he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his 
immediate  successors^  but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished 
which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the  usurp- 
ation of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was  framed  to  reconcile  the 
rights  of  property  with  the  safety  of  prescription,  the  claims  of  the 
state  with  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pardon  of  offences 
with  the  interest  of  virtue  and  order  of  society.  Under  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  Bome  was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the 
senators  were  gratified  by  the  permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in 
Italy,  and  of  approaching,  without  obstacle,  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople :  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  was  delegated 
to  the  pope  and  senate ;  and  the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians, 
of  orators  and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve,  or  rekindle, 
the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Justinian  might  dictate 
benevolent  edicts  *7,  and  Narses  might  second  his  wishes  by  the 
restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches.  But  the 
power  of  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy :  and  the  twenty  years 
of  the  Gothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress  and  depopulation 
of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  campaign,  under  the  discipline  of 
Belisarius  himself,  fifty  thousand  labourers  died  of  hunger^^  in  the 
narrow  region  of  Picenum*^;  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total 
sum  of  her  present  inhabitants.^^ 

Invasion  of      ^  dcsire  to  bclicve,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius 

the^Buiga-   sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.     Yet  the  con- 

A.  D.  afl9.    gciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach  him  to  esteem 

without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ;  and  the  repose  of  the  aged 

warrior  was  crowned  by  a  last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor  and 

^  The  Pngmatie  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  aitd  regulates  the  civil  state 
of  Italy,  consists  of  xzvii  articles:  it  is  dated  August  15.  A.  D.  554;  is  addressed  to 
Narses,  V.  J.  Prspositus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  and  to  Antiochus,  Preefectus  Praetorio  Italic : 
and  has  been  preserved  by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after  the 
novels  and  edicts  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius. 

'^  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  &mine  in  the  southern  provinces,  without 
(licTOf)  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the  place  of  bread.  Procopius  had 
seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a  she-goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged, 
murdered,  and  eaten,  by  two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c* 

"  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est ;  quondam  uberrimie  multitudinis,  ceclx  millia  Pieentium 
in  (idem  P.  R,  venere  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iiL  18.).  In  the  time  of  Vespasian,  this 
ancient  population  was  already  diminished* 

**  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Anecdot  e.  18.)  computes  that 
Africa  lost  five  millions,  that  Italy  was  thrice  as  extensive,  and  that  the  depopulation 
was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But  hb  reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and  clouded  with 
uncertainty.  

*  Denina  considers  that  greater  evil  was  conquest  than  by  any  other  invasion.  Re- 
inflicted   upon    Italy  by  the    Grecian  re-     voluz.  d*Italia,  t.  i.  1.  v.  p^  S47. —  M. 
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the  capital.    The  BarbariaiiB,  who  annuallj  visited  the  provinces  of 
!EuTope^  were  less  discouraged  bj  some  accidental  defeats,  than  they 
were  excited  by  the  double  hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.     In  the 
thirty-second  winter  of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply 
frozen:  Zabergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard 
was  followed  by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  Sdavonians.*     The 
savage  chief  passed,  without  opposition,  the  river  and  the  mountains, 
spread  his  troops  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced  with 
no  more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long  wall,  which  should 
have  defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople.     But  the  works  of 
man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of  nature :  a  recent  earth- 
quake hsul  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of 
the  empire  were  employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Persia.     The  seven  schools  ^^^  or  companies  of  the  guards  or 
domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented  to  the  number  of  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful 
<uties  of  Asia,     But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  in- 
sensibly suppUed  by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased  an  exemption 
from  the  duties  of  civil  life,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  military  service.     Of  such  soldiers,  few  could  be  tempted  to 
sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to  remain  in 
the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape  from 
the  Bulgarians.      The  report  of  the   fugitives  exaggerated  the 
numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  poUuted  holy 
vii^ins,  and  abandoned  new-bom  infants  to  the  dogs  and  vultures ; 
a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food  and  protection,  increased  the 
consternation  of  the  city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were  pitched 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  ^,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river, 
which  encircles  Melanthias,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Pro- 
pontis.^    Justinian  trembled :  and  those  who  had  only  seen  the 
emperor  in  his  old  age,  were  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost 

*'  In  the  decay  of  these  military  lebools,  the  satire  of  Proeopius  (  Aneodot.  c.  24. 
Aleman.  p.  102,  103.)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Agathias  (L  v.  p.  159.),  who 
cannot  be  rejected  as  an  hostile  witness. 

*  The  distance  from  Constantinople  to  Melanthias,  Villa  Ccsariana  (Ammian. 
Marcellln.  xsz.  11.),  is  variously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia  (Su Idas,  torn.  ii.  p.  522, 523. 
Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  158.),  or  xviii  or  xiz  miles  (Itineraria,  p.  138.  230.  323.  332.,  and 
WesNeling's  Obwerrations).  The  first  xii  miles,  as  far  as  Rhegtnm,  were  paved  by 
Justinian,  who  built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake  and  the  sea 
(Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  8.). 

"  The  Atyras  (Pompon.  Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  169.  edit  Voss.).  At  the river*s mouth, 
a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  if. 
c.  2.     Itinerar.  p.  570.  and  Wesseling). 


*  Zabergan  was  king  of  the  Cutrigours,     rians  nor  Sclavonians.    St.  Martin,  vol.  ix. 
a  tribe  of  Huns,  who  were  neither  Bulgar    p.  408— 420.  -^M. 
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the  alacrity  and  vigour  of  his  youth.  By  his  command  the  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  even  the  suburbs,  of  Constantinople :  the  ramparts 
were  lined  with  trembling  spectators ;  the  golden  gate  was  crowded 
with  useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the 
fatigues  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 
Last  Vic-  But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to 
BeZsariuc.  a  fecblc  vctcran,  who  was  compeUed  by  the  public  danger 
to  resume  the  armour  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and  de* 
fended  Bome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of  private  citizens, 
and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily  collected ;  the  emulation  of 
the  old  and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and  his 
first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy.  His 
prudence,  and  the  labour  of  the  friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose  of  the  night ;  innumerable  fires,  and 
clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  contrived  to  magnify  the  opinion  of 
his  strength;  his  soldiers  suddenly  passed  from  despondency  to 
presumption  ;  and,  while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle, 
Belisarius  dissembled  his  knowledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he 
must  depend  on  the  firmness  of  three  hundred  veterans.  The 
next  morning  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge.  But 
they  heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  front ;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  fianks  by  two 
ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  foremost  warriors 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the  swiftness 
of  their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless  by  the  close  attack  and 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  In  this  action  (so  speedy  was  their 
flight),  the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  hundred  horse ;  but  Constant 
tinople  was  saved ;  and  Zabergan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master, 
withdrew  to  a  respectful  distance.  But  his  friends  were  numerous 
in  the  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluc- 
tance the  commands  of  envy  and  Justinian,  which  forbade  him  to 
achieve  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  On  his  return  to  the  city, 
the  people,  still  conscious  of  their  danger,  accompanied  his  triumph 
with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  were  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But  when  he  entered  the  palace, 
the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thank- 
less embrace,  dismissed  him  to  mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves. 
Yet  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men, 
that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  en- 
couraged to  advance  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  to 
inspect  in  person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians 
wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined 
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to  peace  hj  the  failure  of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the 
ChersonesuB.  A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the 
pa3rment  of  heavy  ransoms ;  and  the  departure  of  Zabergan  was 
hastened  by  the  report,  that  double-prowed  vessels  were  built  on 
the  Danube  to  intercept  his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon  for- 
gotten; and  a  vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had  shown 
more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of  the  city.^' 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  ^j,  ^^ 
the  emperor  returned  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  52th/^ 
or  business,  or  devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by  a  ^•^•*«*- 
pain  in  his  head;  and  his  private  entry  countenanced  the  rumour 
of  his  death.  Before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops 
were  plundered  of  their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and  every 
citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impending  tumult. 
The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  suspicious,  were  convened  at 
the  ninth  hour ;  and  the  prsefect  received  their  commands  to  visit 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  a  general  iUumination  for 
the  recovery  of  the  emperor's  health.  The  ferment  subsided ;  but 
every  accident  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the 
factious  temper  of  the  people :  the  guards  were  disposed  to  mutiny 
as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed,  or  their  pay  was  with- 
held :  the  frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthquakes  afforded  the 
opportunities  of  disorder ;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of 
the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles ;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  blushed  for 
himself  and  for  his  subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and  arbitrary 
punishment  embittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  long 
reign :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  palace ;  and,  unless  we  are 
deceived  by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and  Sei^us,  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  most  profligate  of  the  courtiers  were  associated  in 
the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed  the  time  of  the  execution; 
their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal  banquet ;  and  their  black 
slaves*^*  were  stationed  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes,  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capitaL 
But  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor  remnant  of 
the  days  of  Justinian.     The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized, 

**  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  last  yictory  of  Beltsariu8>  are  imperfectly  represented 
in  the  proUx  declamation  of  Agatbias  (L  5.  p.  154 — 174.)  and  the  dry  Chronicle  of 
Theophanes(p.  197,  198.> 

*>  iF^ovf.  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians ;  and  the  Ethiopians,  sometimes 
knovn  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  ancients  as  guards  or  followers :  they 
were  the  trifling,  though  costly,  objects  of  female  and  royal  luxury  (Terent.  Eunuch, 
act  L  scene  il  Sueton.  in  August  c  83.,  with  a  good  note  of  Casaubon,  in  Caligulli, 
c:57.). 
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with  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments :  Marcellus  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuaiy.^^   Pressed 
by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he  accused  two 
officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  torture  forced  them  to 
deckre  that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret  instrucdons  of 
their  patron.®^    Posterity  will  not  hastily  believe  that  an  hero  who, 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of  ambition 
and  revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he 
could  not  long  expect  to  survive.    His  followers  were  impatient  to 
fly ;  but  flight  must  have  been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had 
lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.     Belisarius  appeared  before 
A.D.563.    ^®  council  with  less  fear  than  indignation:  after  forty 
Dec.  6.       years'  service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and 
injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the 
patriarch.     The  life  of  Belisarius  was  graciously  spared;  but  his 
fortunes  were  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
A.D.s&f.    guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.     At  leBgth  his 
J»*y*^      innocence  was  acknowledged;  his  freedom  and  honours 
were  restored ;  and  death,  which  might  be  hastened  by  resentment 
A.D.665.    *°^  grief,   removed  him  from  the  world   about   eight 
March  13.    mouths  after  his  deliverance*   The  name  of  Belisarius  can 
never  die :  but  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues, 
so  justly  due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the 
spoils  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immmediately  confiscated 
by  the  emperor.     Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however,  for 
the  use  of  his  widow :  and  as  Antonina  had  mudi  to  repent,  she 
devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  foundation 
of  a  convent.     Such  is  the  simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall 
of  Belisarius  and  the  ingratitude  of  Justinian.^*     That  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  breadf,  **  Give 

«*  The*  Sergius  (Vandal.  1.  il  c.  21,  22.  Aneodot  e.  5.)  and MarceUus (Goth.  I  tii. 
c.  32.)  are  mentioned  by  Procopius.     See  Theophanes,  p.  197.  201. 

^  Alemannus  (p.  3.)  quotes  an  old  Byzantine  MS.,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri. 

*"  Of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original  record  is  pre- 
served in  the  Fragment  of  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  234 — ^243.)  and  the  exact  Chronicle 
of  Tbeophanes  (p.  1 94 — 204. ).  Cedrenus  (  Compend.  p.  387,  388. )  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii. 
1.  xiv.  p.  69. )  seem  to  hesitate  between  the  obsolete  truth  and  the  growing  fiilsehood. 


*  Some  words,  **  the  acts  of,"  or  **  the  >f  ahon   has,   with   considerable  learning, 

crimes  of,**  appear  to  have  fallen  from  the  and  on  the  authority  of  a  yet  unquoted 

text.     The  omission  is  in  all  the  editions  I  writer  of  the  xith  century,  endeavoured  to 

have  consulted.  —  M.  re-establish  the  old  tradition.     I  cannot 

t  Le  Beau,  following  Alemannus,  con-  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  convinced, 

ceives  that  Belisarius  was  confounded  with  and  am  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  theory 

John  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  thus  reduced  of  Le  Beau.  «—  M. 
to  beggary  (vol.  ix.  p.  58.  449.).      I<ord 
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**  a  penny  to  Belisaiius  the  general !"  is  a  fiction  of  later  times  ^, 
which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  strange  example 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.^^ 

If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisarius,  ^^j,  ^^ 
he  enjoyed  the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  months,  the  of  x^' 
last  period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  a  life  of  a.*&.865. 
eighty-three  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  *'**''•"• 
character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  his 
own  times :  but  the  confessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as 
the  safest  evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian 
to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously  urged  ^' ;  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment, however,  of  a  well-proportioned  figure,  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  emperor  was  easy  of 
access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and  affiible  in  discourse,  and  a 
master  of  the  angry  passions  which  rage  with  such  destructive 
violence  in  the  breast  of  a  despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper, 
to  reproach  him  with  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty :  but  in  the  con- 
spiracies which  attacked  his  authority  and  person,  a  more  candid 
judge  will  approve  the  justice,  or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Jus- 
tinian.    He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  tern- 

*  The  aouiee  of  tbU  idle  Ibble  may  be  derived  from  a  miiceUeneoiM  work  of  the 
xiith  century,  the  Cbiliads  of  John  Tsetzes  a  monk*  (Basil.  1546,  ad  caloem  Lyco- 
phront.  Colon.  Allobrog.  1614.  in  Corp.  Poet  Gnec.).  He  relates  the  blindness  and 
b^gary  of  Belinrius  in  ten  vulgar  or  poHtieai  verses  (Chiliad  iii.  No.  88.  339 — 348.  in 
Corp.  Poet.  Grsc.  torn.  ii.  p.  311.). 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and  manuscripts 
of  Greece ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  zvtb  century  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and 
Volaterranus ;  attacked  by  Alciat,  for  the  honour  of  the  law ;  and  defended  by  Baro- 
nius  (  A.  D.  561,  No.  2,  &e.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  Yet  Tsetses  himself  had 
read  in  oCler  dironieleat  that  Beliaarius  did  not  lose  bis  sight,  and  that  he  recovered  his 
&me  and  fortunes. 

"  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Romei  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  open  hand, 
which  IS  vulgarly  giten  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity  to  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis  (Winckelman,  Hist,  de  TArt,  torn.  iii.  p.  266.).  Ex 
noctumo  visu  etiam  sttpem,  quotannis,  die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  roanum 
asses  porrigentibus  praebens  (Sueton.  in  August  c.  91.,  with  an  excellent  note  of 
Casaubon.).f 

""^  The  nior  of  Domitian  is  stigmatised,  quaintly  enough,  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (in 
Vit  Agriool.  c.  45. ) ;  and  basbeenlikewise  noticed  by  the  younger  Pliny  (  Panegyr.  e.  48.) 
and  Suetonius  (in  Domitian,  c.  18.  and  Casaubon  ad  locum.).  Procopius  (Anecdot. 
c.  8.)  foolishly  believes  that  only  ow  bust  of  Domitian  had  reached  the  vith  century. 


*  I   know   not  where    Gibbon    ibund        f  Lord  Mahon  abandons  the  statue,  as 
Tsetses  to  be  a  monk :  I  suppose  he  con-     altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  state  of 
ndcred  his  bad  verses  a  proof  of  his  mona-    the  arts  at  this  period  (p.  472. ).  —  M. 
ehism.     Compare  the  preface  of  Gerbelios 
in  Kiesling*s  edition  of  Tsetses.  —  M. 
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perance:  but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less 
mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora;  and  his 
abstemious  diet  was  regulated^  not  by  the  prudence  of  a  phi- 
losopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk.  His  repasts  were  short 
and  frugal :  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself  with  water  and 
vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength  as  well  as  fervour,  that  he 
frequently  passed  two  days,  and  as  many  nights,  without  tasting 
any  food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigorous :  after 
the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or 
studied  till  the  morning  light.  Such  restless  application  prolonged 
his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ^^  and  the  despatch  of 
business ;  and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  con* 
founding,  by  minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order 
of  his  administration.  The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician 
and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lawyer  and  theologian; 
and  if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise  of  reconciling  the  Christian  sects, 
t^e  review  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument  of 
his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  government  of  the  empire,  he  was 
less  wise,  or  less  successful :  the  age  was  unfortunate ;  the  people 
was  oppressed  and  discontented ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a 
succession  of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his  judgment ;  and  Justinian 
was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at  his  death.  The 
love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he  con- 
descended to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  contemporary 
praise ;  and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  admiration,  he  forfeited 
the  esteem  and  affection,  of  the  Komans.  The  design  of  the 
African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and  executed ;  and 
his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of 
Narses  in  the  palace.  But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by 
the  names  of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius  still  lives,  to 
upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial 
favour  of  mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads 
and  directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  characters  of 
Philip  the  Second  and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished  by  the 
cold  ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the  dangers  of 
the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  represented  the  emperor 
on  horseback,  preparing  to  march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit 
and  armour  of  Achilles.     In  the  great  square  before  the  church 

"  The  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confession  (Anecdot. 
c.  8.  13.)»  still  more  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  ].  iii.  c.  SI.  de  Edtfic.  1.  i.  Proem, 
c.  7.)  of  Procopius.  Consult  the  copious  index  of  Alemannus,  and  read  the  life  of 
Justinian  by  Ludewig  (p.  135 — 14S.). 
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of  St.  Sophia,  this  monument  was  raised  on  a  brass  colmnn  and  a 
stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps ;  and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which 
weighed  seven  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was 
removed  from  the  same  place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Jus-» 
tiniaiL.  Future  princes  were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his 
memory ;  the  elder  Andronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  repaired  and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue :  since  the 
fall  of  the  empire  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by  the  victorious 
Turk8.73 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earthquakes, 
and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

L  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  comeu. 
September,  a  comet  ^^  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  eai-Bs©. 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the 
north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn, 
another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sagittary :  the  size  was 
gradually  increasing ; -the  head  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the  west, 
and  it  remained  visible  above  forty  days.  The  nations,  who  gazed 
with  astonishment,  expected  wars  and  calamities  from  their  baleful 
influence ;  and  these  expectations  were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The 
astronomers  dissembled  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these 
blazing  stars,  which  they  affected  to  represent  as  the  floating 
meteors  of  the  air;  and  few  among  them  embraced  the  simple 
notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldseans,  that  they  are  only  planets  of 
a  longer  period  and  more  eccentric  motion.^^  Time  and  science 
have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the  Roman  sage  : 
the  telescope  has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astronomers  ^^ ; 
and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same 
comet  is  already  found  to  have  revisited  the  earth  in  seven  equal 

™  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Ducange  (1.  i.  c.  24.  No.  I.)  a  chain  of  original 
testimonies,  from  Procopius  in  the  vith,  to  Gyllius  in  the  zvith,  centurj. 

**  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  190.  219.)  and  Theo- 
pbanes  (p.  154.) ;  the  second  by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  il  c.  4.).  Yet  I  strongly  suspect 
their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the  sun  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14.)  is  applied  by  Theophanes 
(p.  158.)  to  a  diflerent  year.* 

^  Seneca's  viith  book  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory  of  comets,  a  phi- 
losophic mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  confound  a  vague  prediction,  a  yenient 
tempos,  &c.,  with  the  merit  of  real  discoveries. 

'*  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  my  humble  science  from 
the  article  Combtx,  in  the  French  Encyclopedic,  by  M.  d'Alembert 


*  See  Lydns  de  Ostentis,  particularly  pear,  and  what  fortunes  they  prognosticate 

e.  15.,  in  which  the  author  begins  to  show  to  the   Roman  empire  and  their  Persian 

the   signification  of  comets  according  to  enemies.     The  chapter,   however,  u  im- 

thc  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  they  ap-  perfect.     (Edit  Niebuhr,  p.  290.)— M. 
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revolotions  of  fire  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The  ^s^'^ 
which  ascends  beyond  the  Christian  era  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogyges,  the  father  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  i4>peanuice  explains  the  tradiiion 
which  Yarro  has  preserved,  that  under  his  leign  the  planet  Venus 
changed  her  colour,  size,  figure,  and  course;  a  prodigy  without 
example  either  in  past  or  succeeding  ages.^^  The  second  visit,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  darkly  implied  in  the 
fiible  of  Electra,  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have  been  reduced 
to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph,  the  wife  of 
Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  country:  she 
abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fied  firom  the  zodiac  to  the 
north  pole,  and  obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of 
the  comet  The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and 
eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet  of 
the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps  of  Pliny,  which  ainose  in  the  West  two 
generations  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The  fourth  apparition, 
forty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the  most 
splendid  and  important.  After  the  death  of  Cssar,  a  long-haired 
star  was  conspicuous  to  Home  and  to  the  nations,  during  the 
games  which^were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian  in  honour  of 
Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  conveyed  to 
heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and  consecrated 
by  the  piety  of  a  statesman ;  while  his  secret  superstition  referred 
the  comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own  times.^^  The  ^fth  visit  has 
been  already  ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  which  coincides 
with  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-first  of  the  Christian  era.  And 
it  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the 
comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  interval,  by  a  remarkable 
paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth  return,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  six,  is  recorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China :  and 
in  the  first  fervour  of  the  Crusades,  the  Christians  and  the  Ma- 

"  Whiston,  the  honest,  pious,  visionary  Whiston,  had  fancied,  for  the  lera  of  Noab*s 
flood  (2242  years  before  Christ),  a  prior  apparition  of  the  sanie  comet  which  drowned 
the  earth  with  its  tail. 

^  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  (Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x. 
p.  357 — S77. )  affords  a  happy  union  of  philosophy  and  erudition.  The  phenomenon 
in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by  Varro  (apud  Augustln.  de  Civitate  Dei,  xxL 
8.),  who  quotes  Castor,  Dion  of  Naples,  and  Adrastns  of  Cyzicus — nobiles  mathe- 
matici.  The  two  subsequent  periods  are  preser\'ed  by  the  Greek  mythologists  and  the 
spurious  books  of  Sibylline  verses. 

^  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii.  23.)  has  transcribed  the  original  memoTial  of  Augustus. 
Mairan,  in  his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin,  missionary  in  China,  removes 
the  games  and  the  comet  of  September,  from  the  year  44  to  the  year  43,  before  the 
Christian  era;  but  I  am  not  totally  subdued  by  the  criticism  of  the  astronomer 
(Opuscules,  p. 275 — 351.). 
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homeians  might  minnise^  with  equal  reason,  that  it  portended  the 
destniction  of  the  Infidels.  The  seventh  phenomenon,  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty,  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  an 
enlightened  age.^  The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice 
which  Milton's  muse  had  so  recently  adorned,  that  the  comet, 
^^  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war."  ^*  Its  road  in  the 
heayens  was  observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and  Cassini : 
and  the  mathematical  science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton*,  and  Halley, 
investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the  eiffhth  period,  in 
the  year  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty*five,  their  cal- 
culations may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of  some 
future  capital  in  the  l^berian  or  American  wilderness. 

IL  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  de-  e^,^^. 
stroy  the  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  *>"^"*- 
surfiice  have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.^^  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate  the  countries 
most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concussions,  since  they  are 
caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the 
union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their  times  and 
effects  i^pear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  curiosity ;  and  the 
philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earths 
quakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that  silently 
filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns 
which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air. 
Without  assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods 
in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frequent,  and 
will  observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncoounon 
violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.®^     Each  year  is  madded  by 


"  This  last  comet  was  Yulble  in  the  month  of  December,  1680.  Bayle,  who,  began 
his  Pfensto  sur  )a  Comete  in  January,  1681,  ((Euvres,  torn,  iii.)  was  forced  to  argue 
that  a  ntptrnatmtd  eomet  would  have  confirmed  the  ancients  in  their  idolatry.  Ber« 
ooulli  (see  his  Elogty  in  Fontenelle,  torn.  v.  p.  99.)  was  forced  to  allow  that  the  tail, 
though  not  the  bead,  was  a  ngn  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

^  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  the  year  1667;  and  the  famous  lines  (l.ii.  708, 
&&),  which  startled  the  Uoenser,  may  allude  to  the  recent  comet  of  1664,  observed  by 
Cassini  at  Rome  in  the  presence  of  queen  Christina  (  Fontenelle,  in  his  Elogt^  torn.  v. 
p.  S38.).     Had  Charles  II.  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  curiosity  or  &ar  ? 

"*  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  BuflTon  (torn.  i.  p.  502 — 536.  Supplement 
a  I'Hist  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  382 — 390.  edition  in  4to.).  Valmont  de  Bomare 
( Dictiomiaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  T^rmnblemau  de  Terre,  PyrUe$)t  Watson  (Chemical 
Eflsys,  torn.  L  p.  18i->S09.). 

"  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  are 
described  or  mentioned  by  Frooopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c  25.  Anecdot.  c.  18.),  Agathias 
(LiL  p.  52,  53,  54.  l.v.  p.  145— 152.),  John  Malala  (Chron.  tom.  iL   p.  140—146. 


*  Compare  Pingre,  Histoire  des  Cometes.  —  M. 
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the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  Buch  duration,  that  Constantinople 
has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that  the  shock 
has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at 
least  of  the  Roman  empire.  An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion 
was  felt :  enormous  chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies 
were  discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and 
retreated  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  torn 
from  Libanus^^,  and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as 
a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Botrys®*  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke 
that  agitates  an  ant-hill  may  crush  the  insect-myriads  in  the 
dust;  yet  truth  must  extort  confession  that  man  has  industri- 
ously laboured  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great 
cities,  which  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall,  almost 
realises  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Boman  people  had  but  one 
A.D.6a6.  ^6<^k'  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said 
May  20.  ^  j^j^^^  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch,  whose 
domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to 
A.D.651.  *^®  festival  of  the  Ascension.  The  loss  of  Berytus®^  was 
July  9.  ^f  smaller  account,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  city, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity:  the 
schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising  spirits  of  the  age, 
and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake,  who  might  have 
lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  country.  In  these 
disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  hut 
of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without 
injury  to  the  inhabitant ;  and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride 
the  folly  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and 
labour  erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a 
patrician  are  dashed  on  his  own  head :  a  whole  people  is  buried 

176,  177.  18S.  193.  220.  229.  231.  233,  234.),  and  Theophanes  (p.  151.  183.  189.  191 
—196.).* 

^*  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape,  between  Aradus  and  Botrys,  named  by 
the  Greeks  <^cwy  irpSrotrov  and  ivwpdcctTov  or  XiBairpiawtov  by  the  scrupulous  Christians 
(Polyb.  L  V.  p.  411.  Pompon.  Mela,  I.  i.  c.  12.  p.  87.  cum  Isaac.  Voss.  Observat. 
Maundrell,  Journey,  p.  32,  33.    Pocock's  Description,  toI.  ii.  p.  99.). 

«»  Botrys  was  founded  (ann.  ante  Christ.  935 — ^903)  by  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre 
(Marsham,  Canon  Chron.  p.  387,  388. ).  Its  poor  representative,  the  village  of  Patrone, 
is  now  destitute  of  an  harbour. 

"*  The  university,  splendour,  and  ruin  of  Berytu-s  arc  celebrated  by  Heineccius 
(p.  351 356.)  as  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  law.  It  was  over- 
thrown in  the  xxvth  year  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  551,  July  9.  (Theophanes,  p.  192.); 
but  Agathias  (L  ii.  p.  51,  52.)  suspends  the  earthquake  till  he  has  achieved  the  Italian 


*  Compare  Daubeny  on  Earthquakes,  and  LyelVs  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  et  seq. 
-M. 
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under  the  ruins  of  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration 
is  kindled  and  propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  manufactures  of  a  great  city. 
Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and  assist 
the  distressed,  they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and  passions 
which  are  released  from  the  fear  of  punishment:  the  tottering 
houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice;  revenge  embraces  the 
moment,  and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  earth  often  swallows  th6 
assassin,  or  the  ravisher,  in  the  consummation  of  their  crimes. 
Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors; 
and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to  the 
virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  affrighted  people  is  more 
foidbly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  worid,  or  to  deprecate 
with  servile  homage  the  vnrath  of  an  avenging  Deity. 

III.  wSthiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatised  in  pi^gue- 
every  age,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  ISd^nSure. 
plague.®^  In  a  damp,  hot,  sti^ating  air,  this  African  ad. 642. 
fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and 
especially  from  the  swanns  of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  man«> 
kind  in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which 
depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors'^, 
first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  between  the 
Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile.  From  thence, 
tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the  East,  over  Syria, 
Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  second  year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months,  was 
visited  by  the  pestilence ;  and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress 
and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a  physician'^,  has  emulated  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.^     The  infection  was   sometimes  announced   by  the 


"  I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mead's  short,  but  elegant,  treatise  concerning  Pesti- 
lential Disorders,  the  viiith  edition,  London,  1722. 

"  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following  yean  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii. 
p.  518.)  must  be  traced  in  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  22,  23.),  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  153, 
154.),  Evagrius  (L  iv.  e,  29.),  Paul  Diaconus  (I  ii.  c.  4.  p.  776,  777.),  Gregory  of 
Tours  (torn.  iL  1.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  205.),  who  styles  it  Lue$  Inffuinariat  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Victor  Tunnunensis  (p.  9.  in  Thesaur.  Temporum),  of  Marcellinus  (p.  54.),  and  of 
Tbeopbanes  (p.  153.). 

"  Dt,  Friend  (Hist.  Medicin.  in  0pp.  p.  416 — 420.  Lond.  1733)  is  satis6ed  that 
Procopius  must  have  studied  physic,  from  his  knowledge  and  use  of  the  technical 
words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  scientific  were  common  and  popular  in  the 
Greek  idiom. 

**  See  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  47 — 54.  p.  127 — 133.  edit.  Duker,  and  the  poetical 
description  of  the  same  plague  by  Lucretius  (1.  ti.  1136 — 1284.).  1  was  indebted  to 
Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary  on  this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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yisions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  the  yictim  despured  as  soon  as 
he  had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre. 
But  the  greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their  usual 
occupation,  were  surprised  by  a  slight  fever ;  so  slight  indeed,  that 
neither  the  pulse  nor  the  colour  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of 
the  approaching  danger.  The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding 
day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly 
those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pits,  and  under  the  ear ;  and  when 
these  buboes  or  tumours  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain 
a  coaly  or  black  substance,  of  the  size  of  a  lentiL  If  they  came  to 
a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the  patient  was  saved  by  this  kind 
and  natural  discharge  of  the  morbid  humour.  But  if  they  con- 
tinued hard  and  dry,  a  mortification  quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth 
day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life.  The  fever  was  often  ac- 
companied with  lethargy  or  delirium ;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were 
covered  with  black  pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  sjrmptoms  of  im- 
mediate death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an 
irruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of 
the  bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal : 
yet  one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and  three 
mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the 
most  perilous  season ;  and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than 
the  nude :  but  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  in- 
discriminate rage,  and  many  of  those  who  escaped  were  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  speech,  without  being  secure  from  a  return  of 
the  disorder.^'  The  physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous 
and  skilful;  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symptoms 
and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease:  the  same  remedies 
were  productive  of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  dis- 
appointed their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The  order  of 
funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulclires,  were  confounded ;  those  who 
were  left  without  friends  or  servants,  lay  unburied  in  the  streets, 
or  in  their  desolate  houses;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorised  to 
collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by 
land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  city.  Their  own  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  public  distress, 
awakened  some  remorse  in  the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  man- 
pages  (Venet  1603»  apud  Juntas),  which  was  pronounced  in  St  Mark's  library  by 
Fabius  PauUinus  Utinensis,  a  physician  and  philosopher. 

**  Thucydides  (c.  51.)  aflSrms,  that  the  infection  could  only  be  once  taken;  but 
Evagrius,  who  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  obsenres,  that  some  persons,  who 
bad  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the  second  attack ;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed 
by  Fabius  PauUinus  (p.  588.).  I  observe,  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided ; 
and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  disease  may  not  always  be  similar. 
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kind:  the  confidence  of  health  again  Teyiyed  their  passions  and 
habits;  but  philosophy  most  disdain  the  obsenration  of  Prooopins, 
that  the  lives  of  such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of 
fortune  or  providence.  He  forgot,  or  periiaps  he  secretly  re- 
oollected,  that  the  plague  had  toudied  llie  person  of  Justinian 
himself;  but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as 
in  the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honourable  cause  for 
his  recovery.^  During  his  ackness,  the  public  consternation  was 
expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  their  idleness  and  de« 
Bpondence  occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the  East. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  plague ;  sxteot 
which,  by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  in-  tum, 
fected  persons  to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those  who  m»^-am- 
approach  them.  While  philosophers  believe  and  tremble,  it  is 
singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  danger  should  have  been 
denied  by  a  people  most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.^ 
Yet  the  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by  some  short 
and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by 
the  closest  conversation^ ;  and  this  persuasion  might  support  the 
assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom 
inhuman  prudence  would  have  condenmed  to  solitude  and  despair. 
But  the  fatal  security,  like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must 
have  aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion ;  and  those  salutary  pre- 
cautions to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety  were  unknown 
to  the  government  of  Justinian.  No  restraints  were  imposed  on 
the  free  and  frequent  intercourse  of  the  Roman  provinces:  from 
Persia  to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars 
and  emigrations ;  and  the  pestilential  odour  which  lurks  for  years 
in  a  bale  of  cotton  was  imported,  by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the 
most  distant  regions.  The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained 
by  the  remark  of  Procopius  himself,  that  it  alwa^  spread  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  inland  country :  the  most  sequestered  islands  and 
mountains  were  successively  visited ;  the  places  which  had  escaped 

"  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance,  in  the  plague  of 
Athene  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noct  Attic,  ii.  1.).  Dr.  Mead  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
salubrity  of  religious  bouses,  by  the  two  advantages  of  seclusion  and  abstinence 
(p.  18,  19.> 

**  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  is  contagious,  from  Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Aristotle, 
Galen,  and  common  experience  (p.  10 — 20.);  and  he  refutes  (Preface,  p.  ii — ^xiii.)  the 
eoDtrary  opinion  of  the  French  physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720. 
Yet  these  were  the  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants  (nir  la  Peste  de  Marseille,  Paris,  1786),  of  a 
city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade,  contains  no  more  than  90,000 
souls  (Necker,  sur  les  Finances,  torn.  i.  p.  2S1.). 

**  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius — ofht  yhp  tmrp^  o6t§  iBi^rp — are  overthrown 
by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evagrius. 
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the  fuiy  of  its  first  passage  were  alone  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  winds  might  diffuse  that  subtle  venom; 
but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previously  disposed  for  its  reoeptioo, 
the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates  of 
the  earth.  Such  was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  air^  that  the 
pestilence  which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was 
not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In 
time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed;  the  disease 
alternately  languished  and  revived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a 
calamitous  period  of  fifty-two  years^  that  mankind  recovered  their 
healthy  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salubrious  quality.  No 
facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an  account,  or  even  a  con* 
jecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this  extraordinary  mortality. 
I  only  find,  that  during  three  months,  five,  and  at  length  ten, 
thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantinople;  that  many 
cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of 
Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  The 
triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects 
of  Justinian ;  and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of 
the  human  species,  which  has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  globe.^^ 

**  After  some  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  sands  of  the  sea,  &c  Prooopius  (Anecdot 
c.  18.)  Attempts  a  more  definite  account;  that  ftvpidlka  ftvptdSStw  /wplas  had  been 
exterminated  under  the  reign  of  the  Imperial  demon.  The  expression  is  obscure  in 
grammar  and  arithmetic ;  and  a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several  millions 
of  millions.  Alemannus  (p.  80.)  and  Cousin  (torn.  iii.  p.  178.)  translate  this  passage, 
**  two  hundred  millions ; "  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  motives.  If  we  drop  the  /ivpii&u , 
the  remaining  futpt^b^euf /Avoids,  a  myriad  of  myriads,  would  furnish  one  hundred  miUioos, 
a  number  not  wholly  inadmissible. 
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CHAP.  XLIV.* 

Idea  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence.  —  7%e  Laws  of  the  Kings.  — 
27ie  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Decemvirs.  —  TTie  Laws  of  the  People. 
—  TTie  Decrees  of  the  Senate.  —  The  Edicts  of  the  Magistrates 
and  Emperors.  —  Authority  of  the  Civilians.  —  Code^  Pandects, 
Navelsy  and  Institutes  of  Justinian :  —  I.  Rights  of  Persons.  — 
II.  Rights  of  Tilings.  —  III.  Private  Injuries  and  Actions.  — 
IV.   Crimes  and  Punishments. 

The  vain  titles  of  the  yictories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust : 
but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting 
monument.  Under  his  reign,  and  by  his  care,  the  civil  The  cith 
jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immortal  works  .of  the  i^w. 
Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  ' :  the  public  reason 
of  the  Komans  has  been  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Europe  ^,  and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still 

'  The  ciTilians  of  the  darker  ages  have  ettablished  an  absurd  and  uicompreheDsible 
mode  of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority  and  custom.  In  their  references 
to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  book, 
but  only  of  the  ia» ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  tUU  to 
which  it  belongs;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thousand,  Ludewig  (Vit« 
Juatiniani,  p.  S68.)  wishes  to  shake  off  this  pedantic  yoke ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt 
the  ample  and  rational  method  of  numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law.f 

'  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  received  them  as  common 
law  or  reason  ;  in  France,  Italy,  &c  they  possess  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  ;  •and 
they  were  respected  in  England,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  I.  our  national  Justinian 
(Duck,  de  Us&  et  Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  1.  ii.  c.  1,  8^15.  Heineccius,  Hist. 
Juris  Germanici,  c.  3,  4.  No.  55 — 124.  and  the  legal  historians  of  each  country  ).| 


*  In  the  notes  to  this  important  chapter,  tion  of  the  French  translation  of  this 
whieh  is  received  as  the  text  book  on  Civil  chapter,  with  additional  notes,  by  one  of 
Law  in  some  of  the  foreign  universities,  I  the  most  learned  civilians  of  Europe,  Pro- 
have  consulted,  I.  the  newly  discovered  fessor  Warnkonig,  published  at  Liege, 
Institutes  of  Gains  (Gail  Institutione8,ed.  1821.  I  have  inserted  almost  the  whole 
Goeschen,  Berlin,  1824),  with  some  other  of  these  notes,  which  are  distinguished  by 
fragments   of  the    Roman  law   (Codicis  the  letter  W.  —  M. 

TheodosianiFragmentainedlta,ab  Amadeo  f  '^^  example  of  Gibbon  has   been 

Peyton.  Turin,  1824).     II.  The  History  followed  by  M.  Hugo  and  other  civilians, 

of  the  Roman  Law,  by  Professor  Hugo,  in  —  M. 

the   French    translation    of   M.  Jourdan,  |  Although  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 

Paris,    1825.      III.  Savigny,    Geschichte  law,  introduced  by  the  revival  of  this  study 

des  Romischen   Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  6  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the   most   important 

biinde,   Heidelberg,  1815.     IV.  Walther,  branches  of  history,  it  had  been  treated  but 

Romische  Rechts- Geschichte,  Bonn,  1834.  imperfectly  when  Gibbon  wrote  his  work. 

But  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  an  edi-  That  of  Arthur  Duck  is  but  an  insignia 
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command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  independent  nations.  Wise 
or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who  connects  his  own  reputation  with 
the  honour  and  interest  of  a  perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence 
of  their  founder  is  the  first  canse^  which  in  every  age  has  exercised 
the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  civilians.  They  piously  commemorate 
his  virtues ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings ;  and  fiercely  chastise 
the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels,  who  presume  to  sully  the  majesty 
of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of  love  has  provoked,  as  it  usually 
happens,  the  rancour  of  opposition ;  the  character  of  Justinian  has 
been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery  and  invective ;  and 
the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  Anti-Trihonians)  has  refused  all  praise 
and  merit  to  the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  laws.'  Attached  to 
no  party,  interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  history,  and 
directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful  guides  S  I  enter  with 


'  Francis  Hottomaxi,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  xvith  century,  wished  to 
mortify  Ctyacius,  and  to  please  the  Chancellor  de  THopital.  His  Anti-Tribonianus 
(which  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure)  was  published  in  French  in  1609  ;  and  his 
sect  was  propagated  in  Germany  (Heineccius,  Op.  tom.  iii.  sylloge  iti.  p.  171 — 183.)* 

*  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned  and  perspicuous 
Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  the  year  1741  (see  his  doge  in 
the  Nouvelle  Bibliothdque  Germanique,  torn.  ii.  p.  51 — 64.)  His  ample  works  have 
been  collected  in  eight  volumes  in  4to.  Geneva,  1743 — 1748.  The  treatises  which  I 
have  separately  used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Germanici,  Lugd.  Batav.  1740, 
in  8vo.  2.  Syntagma  Autiquitatum  Romanam  Jurisprudentiam  illustrantium,  2  vols,  in 
8vo.  Traject  ad  Rhenum.  3.  Elementa  Juris  Civilis  secundum  Ordinem  Institutionum, 
Lugd.  Bat  1751,  inSvo.  4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandeetarum,  Tngect. 
1772,  in  8vo.  2  voUf 


ficant  performance.  But  the  researches  of 
the  learned  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  matter.  The  Sarti,  the  Tiraboschi,  the 
Fantussi,  the  Savioli,  had  made  some  very 
interesting  inquiries ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  M.  de  Savigny,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  The  History  of  the  Roman  Law  during 
the  Middle  Ages,**  to  cast  the  strongest 
light  on  this  part  of  history.  He  demon- 
strates incontestably  the  preservation  of  the 
Roman  law  from  Justinian  to  the  time  of 
the  Glossators,  who,  by  their  indefatigable 
zeal,  propagated  the  study  of  the  Ronuui 
jurisprudence  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  author  should  continue  this  interesting 
work,  and  that  the  learned  should  engage 
in  the  inquiry  in  what  manner  the  Roman 
law  introduced  itself  into  their  respective 
countries,  and  the  authority  which  it  pro- 
gressively acquired.  For  Belgium,  there 
exbts  on  this  subject,  (proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Brussels  in  1781,)  a  Collection 
of  Memoirs,  printed  at  Brussels  in  4 to. 
1783,  among  which  should  be  distinguished 
those  of  M.  de  Berg.     M.  Berriat  Saint 


Prix  has  given  us  hopes  of  the  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  in  which  he  wiU  discuss 
this  question,  especially  in  relation  to 
France.  M.  Spangenberg,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Cirilis,  Hanover,  1817,  1  vol.  8vo.  p.  86. 
1 16.,  gives  us  a  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  law  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  We  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
an  elementary  work  by  M.  Hugo,  in  which 
he  treats  ot*  the  History  of  the  Roman  Law 
from  Justinian  to  the  present  Time,  2d  ediL 
Berlin,  1818. —W. 

*  Though  there  have  always  been  many 
detractors  of  the  Roman  law,  no  sect  of 
Anti-Tribonians  has  ever  existed  under 
that  name,  as  Gibbon  seems  to  suppose. 
—  W. 

t  Our  author,  who  was  not  a  lawyer, 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  following  the  opinions  of  those  writers 
who  were  then  of  the  greatest  autJiority  ; 
but  as  Heineccius,  notwithstanding  his 
high  reputation  for  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law,  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  treated,  but  what  he  had  learned  from 
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jost  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so 
many  learned  liyes,  and  dothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libraries. 
In  a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short,  chapter,  I  shall  trace  the  Roman 
jiir]q)nidenoe  from  Komulus  to  Justinian  ^,  appreciate  the  labours 
of  tint  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  a  science 
ao  important  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  htws  of 
a  nation  form  the  most  instructive  portion  of  its  history ;  and, 
although  I  have  devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining 
monardiy,  I  shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe  the  pure  and 
inv^rating  air  of  the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome^  was  composed,  Lawtof 
with  some  political  skiU,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  of  Rome. 
nobles,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion 
were  administered  by  the  supreme  magistrate ;  and  he  alone  pro* 
posed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in  the  senate,  and  finally  ratified 
or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes  of 
the  city.  Bomulus,  Numa,  and  Servius  TuUius,  are  celebrated  as 
the  most  ancient  legislators ;  and  each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar 
part  in  the  threefold  division  of  jurisprudence.^  The  laws  of  mar- 
riage, the  education  of  children,  and  the  authority  of  parents,  which 

^  Our  origiiud  text  it  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect  1.  L  tit.  il)  of  Pompo- 
niua,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antoninca  (Heineec.  torn.  iii.  syl.  iiL  p.  €6 
^IS6.).  It  has  been  abridged,  and  probablj  eorrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  since  re- 
stored by  Bynkersboek  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  879 — 304.). 

*  The  constitutional  hbtory  of  tbe  kings  of  Rome  may  be  studied  in  the  first  book  of 
LiTj,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionynus  Halicarnassensis  (I.  li.  p.  80 — 96.  119 — ISa 
1.  IT.  p.  198—220.),  who  sometimes  betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek.  * 

*  This  threefold  dirision  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman  kings  by  Justus 
LipsiiM  (Opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  5279.);  is  adopted  by  Gravina  (Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  28. 
edit.  Lipa;  1737) ;  and  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Mascou,  his  German  editor.f 


the  compilations  of  various  authors,   it  Beaufort,  on  the  Uncertamty  of  the  Five 

happened  that,  in  following  the  sometimes  First  Ages  of  the  Roman  History,  with 

rash  opinions  of  these  guides.  Gibbon  has  which  Gibbon  was  probably  acquainted,  to 

fallen  into  many  errors,  which  we  shall  Niebuhr,  and  to  the  less  known  volume  of 

endeavour  in  succession  to  correct.  Wachsmuth,    **  Aeltere     Geschichte    des 

The  work  of  Bach  on  the  History  of  Rom.    Staats."     To  these   I   would  add 

tlie    Roman    Jurisprudence,    with   which  A.  W.  SchlegePs  Review  of  Niebuhr,  and 

Gibbon  was  not  acquainted,  is  far  superior  my  friend  Dr.  Arnold*s  recently  published 

to  that  of  Heineccius ;  and  since  that  time  volume,  of  which  the  chapter  on  the  Law 

we  have  new  obligations  to  the  modem  of  the  XII  Tables  appears  to  me  one  of 

huiorie  cwiliana^  whose  indefatigable  re-  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable, 

searches  have  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  chapter.  —  M. 

of  oar  knowledge  in  this  important  branch         f  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  real 

of  history.     We  want  a  pen  like  that  of  notions  of  the  Romans  on  the  jus  naturale. 

Gibbon  to  give  to  the  more  accurate  no-  gentium  et  civile,  cannot  but  disapprove  of 

tions  which  we  have  acquired  since  his  this  explanation,  which  has  no  relation  to 

time^  the  brilliancy,  the  vigour,  and  the  them,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  pleasantry, 

animation  whieb  Gibbon  has  bestowed  on  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  increase  the 

the  opinions  of  Heineccius  and  his  con-  confusion   which   already  prevails  among 

temporaries.  —  W.  modern  writers  on  the  true  sense  of  thes9 

*  M.  Warnkbnig  refers  to  the  work  of  ideas.     Hugo.  —  Yf^ 
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may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from  nature  iteelf,  are  aecribed  to 
the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of  nations  and  of 
religious  worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived  from  his 
nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil  law  is  at- 
tributed to  the  experience  of  Servius :  he  balanced  the  rights  and 
fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens ;  and  guarded,  by  fifty 
new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts  and  the  punishment 
of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had  inclined  towards  a  democracy, 
was  changed  by  the  last  Tarquin  into  a  lawless  despotism ;  and 
when  the  kingly  office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the 
benefits  of  freedom.  The  royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete ; 
the  mysterious  deposit  was  silently  preserved  by  the  priests  and 
nobles ;  and,  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still 
complained  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the 
magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  institutions  of  the  kings  had  blended 
themselves  with  the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city ;  some 
fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence  ^  were  compiled  by  the 
diligence  of  antiquarians  ^,  and  above  twenty  texts  still  speak  the 
rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the  Latins.  ^^ 

*  The  most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled /ut  Pcqnrianum,  from  the  first  compiler, 
Papirius,  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or  after  the  i?«^t/«^itmi(  Pandect  1.  i.  tit.  ii.). 
The  best  judicial  critics,  even  Bynkershoek  (torn.  i.  p.  S84,  285. )  and  Heineccius 
(Hist.  J.  C.  R.  Li.  c  16, 17.  and  Opp.  tom.  iii.  sylloge  It.  p.  I — 8.),  give  credit  to  this 
tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  value  and  rarity  of  such  a 
monument  of  the  third  century,  of  the  iBiUratB  city.  I  much  suspect  that  the  Caius 
Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Mazimus,  who  revived  the  laws  of  Numa  ( Dionys^  Hal.  I.  iii. 
p.  171.),  left  only  an  oral  tradition ;  and  that  the  Jus  Papirianum  of  Granius  Flaccus 
(Pandect  1.  l.  tit  zvi.  leg.  144.)  was  not  a  commentarvi  but  an  original  work,  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Desar  (Ccnsorin.  de  Die  Natali,  1.  iii.  p.  13.  Duker  de  Latinitate 
J.  C.  p.l57.).» 

'  A  pompous,  though  feeble,  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is  made  in  the  Uistoire 
dc  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Terasson,  p.  22 — 72.  Paris,  1750,  in  folio;  a  work 
of  mure  promise  than  performance. 

'"  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dug  up  between  Cortona  and 
Gubio.  A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan,  represents  the  primitive  state  of  the 
Pelasgic  letters  and  language,  which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy 
(1.  i.  c.  56,  57,  58.) ;  though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona  in 
Thrace  (Notes  de  Larcher,  tom.  i.  p.  256 — 261.).  The  savage  dialect  of  the  Eugubine 
tables  t  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divination  of  criticism ;  hut  the  root  is 
undoubtedly  I^tin,  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  the  Saliare  Carmen,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Horace,  none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric 
and  ^ollc  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the  zii  tables  of  the  Duillian 
column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero  (Gruter.  Inscript  tom.  L  p.  czlii.  Scipion 
Maffisi,  Istoria  Diplomatica,  p.  241 — 258.  Bibliotheque  Italique,  tom.  iiL  p.  30-— 41. 
174—205.,  tom.  xiv.  p.  1—52.  ).t 


^  Niebuhr    considers    the    Jus   Papi-  the  ingenuity  of  the  Italian  and  German 

rianum,  adduced  by  VerriuM  Flaccus  to  be  critics ;  it  seems  admitted  (O.  MuUer  die 

of  undoubted   authenticity.     Rom.   Ges-  Etrusker,  ii.  SIS.),  that  they  are  Tuscan, 

ehichte,  1.  257.  —  M.     Compare  this  with  See  the  works  of  Lanzi,  Pasieri,  Dempster, 

the  work  of  M.  Hugo W.  and  O.  MuUer.  —  M. 

t  The  Eugubine  Tables  have  exercised 
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I  shall  not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  Decern-  TheTwewe 
virs  ",  who  sullied  by  their  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing  SI^dI!*' 
on  brass,  or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelve  tables  of  the  «»«>^*"- 
Koman  laws.'^  They  were  dictated  by  the  rigid  aud  jealous  spirit 
of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
was  adapted  to  the  stftte  of  the  city ;  and  the  Bomans  had  emerged 
from  barbarism,  since  they  were  capable  of  studying  and  embracing 
the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened  neighbours,  f  A  wise 
Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  country :  before  he 
could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the  various  forms 
of  human  nature  and  civil  society :  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to 
the  legislators  of  Some,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  forum  to 
the  perpetual  meniory  of  Hermodorus.'^  The  names  and  divi- 
sions of  the  copper-money,  the  sole  coin  of  the  infant  state,  were  of 
Dorian  origin  ^^ ;  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Sicily  relieved  the 

'^  Compare  lAry  (1*  ui.  c.  SI — 59.)  irith  Dionjtiiu  Halioanuusensis  (1.  x.  p.  644. 
—  xi.  p.  691.)-  Howooneiie  and  aoimated  is  the  Roman  —  how  prolix  and  lifeless 
the  Greek !  Yet  he  has  admirably  judged  the  masters,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical 
compost  tioii. 

"  From  the  historians,  Heineecius  (Hist  J.  R.  1.  i.  No.  26.)  maintains  that  the 
twelve  tables  were  of  brass — ana$  r  in  the  text  of  Pomponius  we  read  sftoiwoi;  for 
which  Sealiger  has  substituted  niboretu  (Bjnkershoek,  p.  S86.).  Wood,  brass,  and 
ivory,  might  be  successively  employed.* 

^  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Tusculan.  Qusestion.  v.  36.);  his  statue  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  11.).  The  letter,  dream,  and  prophecy  of  Heraclitua^  are 
alike  spurious  (Epistolie  Graee.  Divers,  p.  337.  ).| 

^  lliis  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money,  is  ably  discussed  by  Dr. 


*   Compare  Niebuhr,  355.  note  720.  —  Decemvirs,  which  may  lead  us  to  suppose 

M.       It   is  a   more   important  question  that  he  laboured  with  them  in  drawing  up 

whether  the  twelve  tables  in  fact  include  that  law.    But  it  is  astonishing  that  in  his 

laws  imported  from  Greece.  The  negative  Dissertation   (De   Hermodoro  vero  XII 

opinion  maintained  by  our  author,  is  now  Tabularum  Auctore,  Annates   Academi« 

almost   universally   adopted,   particularly  Groningameanni  1817, 1818)  M.  Gratama 

by  MM.  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  and  others.    See  has  ventured  to  advance  two  propositions 

my    Institutiones  Juris    Romani    privati  entirely  devoid  of  proof:  '*  Decern  priores 

Leodii,  1 81 9,  p.  31 1 ,  3 1 2.  —  W.    Dr.  Ar-  tabulas  ab  ipsis  Romanis  non  esse  profectas, 

nold,  p.  255.,  seems  to  incline  to  the  op-  tota  confirmat  Decemvirattis  Historia,**  et 

posite  opinion.     Compare  some  just  and  "  Hermodorum  legum  decemviralium  veri 

sensible  observations  in  the  Appendix  to  nominU  auctorem  esse,  qui  ess  eomposuerit 

Mr.  Travers  Twiss's  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  suis  ordinibus,  disposuerit,  suaque  fecerit 

p.  347.  Oxford,  1836.  —  M.  auctoritate,  ut  a  decemviris  reciperentur.** 

t  Compare  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  349,  &c.  This  truly  was  an  age  in  which  the  Roman 

—  M.  Patricians  would  sllow  their  laws  to  be 

t  Compare  Niebuhr,  il  209.  —  M.    See  dictated  by  a  foreign  Exile  1 1  M.  Gratama 

the  M&n.  de  TAcadem.  des  Inseript  xxii.  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the  authenticity 

p.  48.     It  would  be  difficult  to  disprove,  of  the  supposiUous  letter  of  Heraclitus. 

thst  a  certain  Hermodorus  had  some  share  He  contents  himself  with  expressing  his 

in  framing  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  astonishment  that  M.  Bonamy  (as  well  as 

Pomponius  even  says  that  this  Hermodorus  Gibbon)  will  not   receive  it  as  genume. 

was  the  author  of  the  last   two   tables.  —  W. 
Pliny  calls  him   the   Interpreter  of  the 
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wants  of  a  people  whose  agricoltiire  was  often  intemipted  by  war 
and  faction;  and  since  the  trade  was  established ^^  the  deputies 
who  sailed  from  the  Tyber,  might  return  from  the  same  harbouis 
with  a  more  precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The  colomes  of 
Great  Greece  had  transported  and  improved  the  arts  of  their 
mother-country.  Cums  and  Sh^um,  Crotona  and  Tarentum, 
Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  philosophy  to  the  use 
of  goremment ;  the  unwritten  laws  of  Charondas  accepted  the  aid 
of  poetry  and  mumc^^,  and  Zaleucus  framed  the  republic  of  the 
Locrians,  which  stood  without  alteration  above  two  hundred  years. '^ 
From  a  similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Borne  visited  Athens 
under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of  Pericles;  and  the 
laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the  twelve  tables.  If  such  an 
embassy  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia, 
the  Boman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before 
the  reign  of  Alexander'^ ;  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have 

Bentley  (Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Plialaris,  p.  427 — 479.),  whose  powers  in  tfab 
controversy  were  csUed  forth  by  honour  and  resentment 

'*  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  fitr  as  the  fiur  promontory  of  Africa  (Polyb. 
L  lit  p.  1 77.  ediL  Casaubon,  in  folio).  Their  voyages  to  Cunue,  &c.  are  noticsed  by 
Livy  and  Dionysius. 

'*  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas,  the  legislator  of 
Rhegium  and  Catana,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  xii. 
p.  485 — 492.),  is  celebrated  long  afterwards  as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thurium. 

''  Zaleucu.%  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit  and  glory  of 
converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into  the  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  the 
Greek  republics.  (See  two  M^moires  of  the  Baron  de  St  Croix,  sur  la  Legislation  de 
la  Grande  Grdce;  M«bn.  de  TAcad^mte,  torn.  xlii.  p.  276 — SSS.).  But  Sie  laws  of 
Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobaeus,  are  the  spurious 
composition  of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected  by  the  critical 
sagacity  of  Bentley,  p.  335 — 377. 

'"  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  intercourse : 
1.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (A.  U.  C.  300 — 350)  appear  ignorant  of  the  name  and 
existence  of  Rome  (Joseph,  contra  Appion.  torn.  ii.  1.  i.  o.  12.  p.  444.  edit  Haver- 
camp.).  2.  Theopompus  (A.  U.  C.  400,  Plin.  iii.  9.)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls,  which  is  noticed  in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Ponticus  (Plutarch  in  CamiUo, 
p.  292.  edit.  H.  Stephan. ).  3.  The  real  or  fiibulous  embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Alex- 
ander (A.  U.  C.  430),  is  attested  by  Clitarchus  (Plin.  iii.  9.),  by  Aristus  and  Asclepiadcs 
( Arrian,  1.  viL  p.  294,  295.),  and  by  Memnon  of  Heraclea  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxxiv. 
p.  725.)  though  tacitly  denied  by  Livy.  4.  Theophrastus  (A.  U.  C.  440)  primus  ex- 
temorum  aliqua  de  Romania  diligentius  scripsit  (Plin.  iii.  9.).  5.  Lycophron 
(A.  U.  C.  480—500)  scattered  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony  and  the  fable  of  the 
^neid  (Cassandra,  1226—1280.): 

Tris  wed  daXdeoTis  oinfirrpa  itcd  fMvapxlatf 
AaJS6vT9s, 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  !  * 


-•"I 


*  Compare  Niebuhr  throughout     Nie^     Schriften,  i.   p.   438.)  arguing  from  this 
buhr  has  written  a  dissertation    (Kleine     prediction  and  on  other  conclusive  grounds 
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been  explored  and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  sacceedlng  times. 
But  the  Athenian  monuments  are  silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible 
that  the  patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigation 
to  oc^j  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  comparison  of 
the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some  casual  resem- 
bbmce  may  be  found ;  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason  have 
revealed  to  every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from 
Egypt  or  Phcenicia.'^  But  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  pri- 
Tate  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of  Bom^  and  Athens  appear  to 
be  stnmgers  or  adverse  to  each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  TMrdia. 
twelve  tables^S  they  obtained  among  the  Bomans  that  tnau«Dc«. 
Uind  and  partial  reverence  which  the  lawyers  of  every  country 
delight  to  bestow  on  their  municipal  institutions.  The  study  is 
leoommended  by  Cicero  ^^  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive. 
"  They  amuse  the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  old  words  and  the 
''  portrait  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  prin- 
^'  dples  of  government  and  morals ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm, 
**  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  surpasses  in  genuine 
"  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy.  How  admirable,''  says 
Tolly,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  **  is  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
^  (^stors  I  We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  su- 
"  periority  is  the  more  conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on 
"  the  rude  and  almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  of  Solon, 
"  and  of  Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  conmiitted  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old ;  they  were  tran- 
scribed and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence :  they  had  escaped  the 
flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  and 

**  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  aepulturv,  was  borrowed  from  Solon  (Cicero  de  LegibuB, 
il  23 — ^S6.) :  Uie  liirtem  perlancem  et  licium  conceptum,  is  derived  by  Heineocius  from 
the  mamiers  of  Athens  (Antiqixitat.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  p.  167—175.).  The  right  of  killing 
a  nocturnal  thief,  was  declared  by  Moses,  Solon,  and  the  Decemvirs  (Exodus,  xzii.  S. 
Demosthenes  contra  Hmocratem,  torn.  i.  p. 736.  edit  Reiske.  Macrob.  Saturnalia,!,  i. 
c.  4,  Collatio  Legum  Mosaieanrai  et  Romanarum,  tit.  vii.  No.  L  p.  218.  edit. 
Cann^ieter).* 

**  Bpaxws  jcol  mnphrtff  is  the  praise  of  Diodorus  (torn.  i.  1.  xii.  p.  494. ),  which  may 
be  fairly  translated  by  the  eleganti  atque  absolute  ^revitate  verbonim  of  Aulus  Gellius 
(Noct  Attic  xxi.  1.), 

*   Listen  to  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iL  23.)  and  his  representative  Crassus  (de  Oratore, . 
L  43,  44.). 

that  the  Lycophron,  the  author  of  the  Cas-  translation  of  this  poem,  that  most  pro- 

caodra,  is  not  the  Alexandrian  poet.     He  mising  scholar.  Lord    Koyston.     See  the 

had  been  anticipated  in  this  sagacious  cri-  Remains  of  Lord  Royston,  by  the  Rev. 

tieisni,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  by  a  Henry  Pepys,  London,  1838. —  M. 
writer  of  no  less  distinction  than  Charles        *  Are  not  the  same  points  of  similarity 

James  Fox Letters  to  Wakefield.     And  discovered  in  the  legislation  of  all  nations 

likewise  by  the  author  of  the  extraordinary  in  the  infancy  of  their  civilisation  ? — W. 
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their  subsequent  loss  has  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the  labours 
of  modem  critics.^'^  But  although  these  venerable  monuments 
were  considered  as  the  rule  of  right  and  the  fountain  of  justice  ^^ 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws 
which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more  into- 
lerable than  the  vices  of  the  city.^^  Three  thousand  brass  plates, 
the  acts  of  the  senate  of  the  people,  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol^: 
and  some  of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed 
the  number  of  an  hundred  chapters.^®  The  Decemvirs  had  neg- 
lected to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucns,  which  so  long  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  his  republic  A  Locrian,  who  proposed  any 
new  law,  stood  forth  in  the  asssembly  of  the  people  with  a  coid 
round  his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the  innovator  was 
instantly  strangled. 

i^^i  Qf  The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  taUes  were 

the  people,   approvcd,  by  an  assembly  of  the  centuriesy  in  which  riches 

preponderated  against  numbers.     To  the  first  class  of  Romans,  the 

proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper^^,  ninety- 

■*  See  Heineccius  (Hist  J.  R.  No  29 — 33.).  I  bare  followed  the  restoration  of  the 
zii  tables  by  Gravina  (Origines  J.  C.  p.  280 — 307.)  and  Terranon  (Hist  de  la  Juris- 
prudence Romaine,  p.  94 — 205.).* 

"  Finis  a&qui  juris  (Tacit.  AnnaL  lit  27.).t  Fons  omnis  publici  et  privati  jurb 
(T.  Liv.  iii.  34.). 

"^  De  principiis  juris,  et  quibus  modis  ad  banc  multitudinem  infinitam  ae  ▼arietatem 
legum  perventum  sit  aJtHtu  disseram  (Tacit  Annal.  iii.  25.).  This  deep  disquisition  fiUs 
only  two  pages,  but  they  are  the  pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less 
energy,  Livy  (iiL  34.)  bad  complained,  in  hoc  immenso  aliarum  super  alias  acerratarum 
legum  cumulo,  &c 

**  Suetonius  in  Vespasiano,  c.  8. 

^  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  viiL  8. 

**  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  most  of  the  moderns  (except  Eisenschmidt  de 
Ponderibus,  &c.  p.  137 — 140.)  represent  the  100,000  asset  by  10,000  Attic  drachms, 
or  somewhat  more  than  300  pounds  sterling.  But  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to 
the  later  times,  when  the  as  was  diminished  to  l-24th  of  its  ancient  weight :  nor  can  I 
belieye  that  in  the  first  ages,  however  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  a  single  ounce  of 
silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds  of  copper  or  brass.  A  more  simple 
and  rational  method  is  to  value  the  copper  itself  according  to  the  present  rate,  and,  after 
comparing  the  mint  and  the  market  price,  the  Roman  and  aroirdupois  weight,  the  pri- 
mitive as  or  Roman  pound  of  copper  may  be  appreciated  at  one  English  shilling,  and 
the  100,000  aue9  of  the  first  dsss  amounted  to  5000  pounds  sterling  It  will  appear 
from  the  same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Rome  for  five  pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten 
shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten   shillings  ( Festus,  p.  33a  edit 


*  The  wish   expressed  by  Warnkonig,         f  From  the  context  of  the  phrase  in 

that  the  text  and  the  conjectural  emenda-  Tacitus,  **  Nam  secutsB  leges  etsi  aliquando 

tions  on  the  fragments  of  the  xii  tables  in  maleficos  ex  delicto ;  swpius  tsmen  dis- 

should  be  submitted  to  rigid  criticism,  has  sensione  ordinum  *  *  »  lat«  sunt,"  it  is 

been  fulfilled  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  clear     that    Gibbon    has    rendered    this 

bisherigen  Vcrsuche  zur  Kritik  und  Hers-  sentence  incorrectly.     Hugo,  Hist  p.  62. 

tellung  des  Textes  der  Zwolf-Tafol- Frag-  —  M. 
mente,  Leipzig,  1824. — M« 
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eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were  left  for  the 
U2  inferior  classes,  distributed  according  to  their  substance  by  the 
artful  policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tribunes  soon  established  a 
more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal 
right  to  enact  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the 
centuries,  they  convened  the  tribes;  and  the  patricians,  after  an 
impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  in 
which  their  votes  were  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest 
plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as  the  tribes  successively  passed  over 
murrow  bridffes^^y  and  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each 
citizen  Mras  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  bis  friends  and  country- 
men. The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor; 
the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron ; 
the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the  aspect  of  a  grave 
magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multitude.  A  new  method 
of  secret  ballot  abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour 
and  mterest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the  ])rogre8s  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.^^  The  Bomans  had  aspired  to  be  equal ; 
they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the  dictates 
of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced  a  sincere 
and  strenuous  opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political 
liberty ;  they  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  lif^  A  law  which 
enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds,  of  marriage, 
was  clamorously  rejected ;  Propertius,  in  the  arms  of  Delia,  ap- 
plauded the  victory  of  licentious  love ;  and  the  project  of  reform 
was  suspended  till  a  new  and  mX)re  tractable  generation  had  arisen 
in  the  world. '^  Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a 
prudent  usurper  of  the  mischief  of  popular  assemblies ;  and  their 
abolition,  which  Augustus  had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished 
without  resistance,  and  almost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of 
his  sucoessor.^^    Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers 

Buier.  FliiL  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  4.) :  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  conacw 
quenoes,  which  moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans.* 

"  Consult  the  comnnon  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Sigonius  and 
Beaufort.  Spanhiem  (de  Pnestantii  et  Vsik  Numismatum,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  z.  p.  192, 
193.)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal,  the  Cista,  Pontes,  Septa,  Diribitor,  &c. 

*  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iiL  16,  17,  18.)  debates  this  constitutional  question,  and 
sn^ns  to  his  brother  Quintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 

"  Pnt  tumultu  reeusantium  perferre  non  potuit  (Sueton.  in  August  c.  34.).  See 
Propertius,  L  ii.  eleg.  6.  Heineccius,  in  a  separate  history,  has  exhausted  the  whole 
sttbject  of  the  Julian  and  Papian-Poppsean  laws  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  L  p.  1 — 479.)- 

"  Tacit  Annal.  i.  15.     Lipsius,  Excursus  £.  in  Taciturn,  f 

*  Compare  Niebuhr,  English  translation,  detected.  The  senate,  under  Tiberius,  did 
vol  i.  p.  448,  &c.  —  M.  indeed  elect  the  magistrates,  who  before 

t  Tliis  error  of  Gibbon  has  been  long    that  emperor  were  elected  in  tlie  comitia* 
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made  formidable^  and  poverty  secure^  were  supplanted  by  six 
hundred  senators,  who  held  their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
Decrees  of  ^^ves,  by  the  clemeucy  of  the  emperor.  The  loss  of  ex- 
theieaate.  ecutivo  power  was  alleviated  by  the  gift  of  l^islative 
authority;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of  two 
hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
and  validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the 
people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of  the 
moment :  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws,  were  adapted 
by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing  disorders ;  but  the  senate,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers, 
and  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of  their 
judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by  fear  or  interest®^ 
Edicu  of  The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by 
tonft  *'  the  occasional  edicts  of  those  magistrates  who  were  in* 
vested  with  the  honours  of  the  state.^     This  ancient  prerogative 


"  Non  ambigitur  senatum  jus  fkcere  posse,  is  the  decision  of  Ulpian  (1.  zti.  ad  Edict, 
in  Pftndect.  1.  i.  tit.  iiL  leg.  9. ).  Pomponius  taxes  the  comitia  of  the  people  as  a  turba 
hominum  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  9.).* 

"  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  pnetors  and  other  magistrates  is  strictly  defined  in  the 
I^tin  text  of  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  7.),  and  more  loosely  explained  in  the 
Greek  paraphrase  of  Tlieophilus  (p.  S3 — 38.  edit.  Reitz),  who  drops  the  important  word 
konorarium.^  


But  we  find  laws  enacted  by  the  people 
during  his  reign,  and  that  of  Claudius,  For 
example;  the  Julia- Norbana,  Vellea,  and 
Claudia  de  tutela  foeminarum.  Compare 
the  Hist,  du  Droit  Remain,  by  M.  Hugo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55.  57.  The  comitia  ceased  im- 
perceptibly as  the  republic  gradually  ex- 
pired.—-W. 

*  The  author  adopts  the  opinion,  that 
under  the  emperors  alone  the  senate  had  a 
share  in  the  legislative  power.  They  had 
nevertheless  participated  in  it  under  the 
Republic,  since  senatus-consulta  relating 
to  civil  rights  have  been  preserved,  which 
are  much  earlier  than  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus or  Tiberius.  It  is  true  that,  under 
the  emperors,  the  senate  exercised  this 
right  more  frequently,  and  that  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  had  become  much  more 
rare,  though  in  law  they  were  still  permit- 
ted, in  the  time  of  Ulpian.  (See  the 
fragments  of  Ulpian. )  Bach  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  senate  had  the  same 
power  in  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
natural  that  the  senati^s-consulta  should 
have  been  more  frequent  under  the  emperors, 
because  they  employed  those  means  of  flat- 
tering the  pride  of  the  senators,  by  granting 
them  the  right  of  deliberating  on  all  affairs 
which  did   not  entrench  on  the  imperial 


power.  Compare  the  discussions  of  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  L  p.  284.  etseq.  —  W. 

f  There  is  a  curious  passage  from  Au- 
relius,  a  writer  on  Law,  on  the  Prstoriau 
Prsfect,  quoted  in  Lydus  de  Magistratibus, 
p.  32.  edit.  Hase.  The  praetorian  praefcct 
was  to  the  emperor  what  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  to  the  dictator  under  the  Re- 
public. He  was  the  delegate,  therefore,  of 
the  full  imperial  authority ;  and  no  appeal 
could  be  made  or  exception  taken  against 
his  edicts.  I  had  not  observed  this  passage, 
when  the  third  volume,  where  it  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  placed,  passed 
through  the  presis. — M. 

f  llie  author  here  follows  the  opinion 
of  Heineccius,  who,  according  to  the  idea 
of  his  master  Tliomasius,  was  unwilling  to 
suppose  that  magistrates  exercising  a  judi- 
cial could  share  in  the  legislative  power. 
For  this  reason  he  represents  the  edicts  of 
the  praetors  as  absurd.  (See  his  work, 
Historia  Juris  Romani,  69.  74.)  But 
Heineccius  had  altogether  a  fiilse  notion  of 
this  important  institution  of  the  Romans, 
to  which  we  owe  in  a  great  degree  the  per- 
fection of  their  jurisprudence.  Heineccius, 
therefore,  in  his  own  days  had  many  oppo- 
nents of  his  system,  among  others  the  cele- 
brated   Ritter,  professor  at   Wittemberg, 
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of  the  Bonuui  kings  was  transferred^  in  their  respective  offices,  to 
the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and  prastors ;  and  a  similar 
right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  ediles,  and  the 
proconsuls.  At  Borne,  and  in  the  provinces,  the  duties  of  the 
subject,  and  the  intentions  of  the  goyernor,  were  proclaimed ;  and 
the  civil  jurisprudence  was  reformed  by  the  annual  edicts  of  the 
supreme  judge,  the  pnetor  of  the  city.*     As  soon  as  he  ascended 


who  contested  it  in  notes  appended  to  the 
work  of  Heineeeius,  and  retained  in  all 
subsequent  editions  of  that  book.  After 
Ritter,  the  learned  Bach  undertook  to  vin- 
dicate the  edicts  of  the  pnetors  in  bis  His- 
toria  Jurisprod.  Rom.  edit.  6.  p.  818. 
824.  But  it  remained  for  a  civiliao  of  our 
own  days  to  throw  light  on  the  spirit  and 
true  ofaaracter  of  this  institution.  M.  Hugo 
has  completely  demonstrated  that  the  pri»- 
torian  edicts  furnished  the  salutary  means 
of  perpetually  harmoniriog  the  legislation 
wiUi  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  prartors 
were  the  true  organs  of  public  opinion.  It 
was  not  according  to  their  caprice  that  they 
framed  their  regulations*  but  according  to 
the  manners  and  to  the  opinions  of  the 
great  civil  lawyers  of  their  day.  We  know 
from  Cicero  himself  that  it  was  esteemed 
a  great  honour  among  the  Uoroans  to  pub- 
lid^  an  edict,  well-conceived  and  well-drawn. 
The  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Rome 
were  kivited  by  the  prstor  to  assist  in  fram- 
ing this  annual  law,  which,  according  to 
its  principle,  was  only  a  declaration  which 
the  praetor  made  to  the  public,  to  announce 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  judge,  and 
to  guard  against  every  charge  of  partiality. 
Those  who  had  reason  to  fear  his  opinions 
might  delay  their  cause  till  the  following 
year. 

The  prctor  was  responsible  for  all  the 
fruits  which  he  committed.  The  tribunes 
could  lodge  an  accusation  against  the  pre^- 
tor  who  issued  a  partial  edict.  He  was 
bound  strictly  to  follow  and  to  observe  the 
regulations  published  by  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  year  of  office,  according 
to  the  Cornelian  law,  by  which  these  edicts 
were  called  perpetual,  and  he  could  make 
no  change  in  a  regulation  once  published. 
The  praetor  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his 
own  edict,  and  to  judge  his  own  affairs  ac- 
cording to  its  provisions.  These  magistrates 
had  no  power  of  departing  from  the  funda- 
mental laws,  or  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  people  held  them  in  such 
consideration,  that  they  rarely  enacted  laws 
contrary  to  their  provisions ;  but  as  some 
provisions  were  found  inefficient,  others 
opposed  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  subsequent  ages,  the  prae- 


tors, still  maintaining  respect  for  the  laws, 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  neoesnties  of  the  existing  time,  by 
such  fictions  as  best  suited  the  nature  of  the 
case.  In  what  legislation  do  we  not  find 
these  fictions,  which  even  yet  exist,  absurd 
and  ridiculous  as  they  are,  among  the 
ancient  laws  of  modern  nations?  lliese 
ati>ays  variable  edicts  at  length  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  the  Roman  legislature, 
and  became  the  subject  of  the  commentaries 
of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers.  They  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  comprehended 
in  the  Digest  of  Justinian. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  M.  Schrader  has 
written  on  this  important  institution,  pro- 
posing it  for  imitation  as  fi|r  as  may  be 
consistent  with  our  manners,  and  agreeable 
to  our  political  institutions,  in  order  to 
avoid  immature  legislation  becoming  a  per- 
manent evil.  See  the  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Law  by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  i.  p.  896,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  30.  et  seq.  78.  et  seq.  and  the  note 
in  my  elementary  book  on  Uie  Institutes^ 
p.  313.  With  regard  to  the  works  best 
suited  to  give  information  on  the  framing 
and  the  form  of  these  edicts,  see  Haubol^ 
lostitutiones  Literariae,  torn.  i.  p.  321.  S68. 

All  that  Heineccius  says  about  the 
usurpation  of  the  right  of  making  these 
edicts  by  the  praetors  is  false,  and  contrary 
to  all  historical  testimony.  A  multitude 
of  authorities  proves  that  the  magistrates 
were  under  an  obligation  to  publish  these 
edicts.— W. 

With  the  utmost  deference  for  these  ex- 
cellent civilians,  I  cannot  but  consider  this 
confusion  of  the  judicial  and  legislative 
authority  as  a  very  perilous  constitutional 
precedent.  It  might  answer  among  a 
people  so  singularly  trained  as  the  Romans 
were  by  habit  and  national  character  in  re- 
verence for  legal  institutions,  so  as  to  be  an 
aristocracy,  if  not  a  people,  of  legislators ; 
but  in  most  nations  the  investiture  of  a 
magistrate  in  such  authority,  leaving  to  his 
sole  judgment  the  lawyers  he  might  consult 
and  the  view  of  public  opinion  which  he 
might  take,  would  be  a  very  insufficient 
guarantee  for  right  legislation.  —  M. 

*  Compare  throughout   the   brief  but 
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hifl  tribunal,  he  announced  by  tbe  yoioe  of  the  crier,  and  afterwards 
inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules  which  he  proposed  to  foUow  in 
the  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  wUch  his  equity  would 
afford  from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes.  A  principle  of 
discretion  more  congenial  to  monarchy  was  introduced  into  the 
republic:  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy, 
of  the  laws,  was  improved  by  successive  praetors;  subtleties  and 
fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  De- 
cemvirs, and  where  the  end  was  salutary,  the  means  were  frequently 
absurd.  The  secret  or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to 
prevail  over  the  A)rder  of  succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments ; 
and  the  claimant,  who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  heir, 
accepted  with  equal  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  pnetor  the  posses- 
sion of  the  goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress 
of  private  wrongs,  compensations  and  fines  were  substituted  to  the 
obsolete  rigour  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  time  and  space  were  an- 
nihilated by  fanciful  suppositions ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or  fraud, 
or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation,  or  excused  the  performance, 
of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbi- 
trary was  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  abuse :  the  substance,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  justice,  were  often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices 
of  virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection,  and  the  grosser  seductions 
of  interest  or  resentment  But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  praetor 
expired  with  his  annual  office ;  such  maxims  alone  as  had  been  ap- 
proved by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by  succeeding  judges  ; 
the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solution  of  new  cases ;  and 
the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed  by  the  Cornelian  law, 
which  compelled  the  praetor  of  the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  his  first  proclamation.^*  It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity 
and  learning  of  Adrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which  had  been 
conceived  by  the  genius  of  Caesar ;  and  the  praetorship  of  Salvius 
Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  immortalised  by  the  composition  of 
Thener-  the  PERPETUAL  EDICT.  This  well-digcsted  code  was 
eSSti       ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate ;  the  long  divorce 

'*  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  i.  1.  zxzyi.  p.  100.)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts  in  the  year  of 
Rome  686.  Their  institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  year  S85  in  the  Acta  Diurna, 
which  haye  been  published  from  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  Their  authenticity 
is  supported  or  allowed  by  Pighius  (Annal.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  377,  378.),  Gnevius  (ad 
Sueton.  p.  778.),  Dodwell  ( Praelection.  Cambden,  p.  665.),  and  Heineocius:  but  a 
single  word.  Scutum  Cimbricum,  detects  the  forgery  ( Moyle*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303. ). 


admirablesketchofthe  progress  and  growth  jus  civile  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  in  the 

of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  necessary  first  chapter   of  Sayigny.   Geschichte  des 

operation  of  the  jus  gentium,  when  Rome  Romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter.  —  M. 
became  the  sovereign  of  nations,  upon  the 
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of  law  and  equity  was  at  length  reconciled;  and^  instead  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  the  perpetual  edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable 
standard  of  civil  jurisprudence.^^ 

From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Caesars  were  c<m>titu- 
content  to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  (m]p«rori.^ 
of  a  Roman  magistrate};  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the 
episiks  and  orations   of  the   prince    were    respectfully  inserted. 
Adrian*®  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed,  without 


**  Tht  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual  edict  is  restored* 
by  the  master-band  of  Heineccius  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  ii.  p.  1 — 564.)*;  in  whose  re- 
searches I  might  safely  acquiesce.  In  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  M.  Bouchaud  has 
given  a  series  of  memoirs  to  this  interesting  subject  of  law  and  literature,  f 

"  His  laws  are  the  first  in  the  Code.  See  Dodwell  (Praelect  Cambden,  p.  319 — 
340.),  who  wanders  from  the  subject  in  confused  reading  and  feeble  paradox.  § 


*  This  restoration  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  work  found  among  the 
papers  of  Heineccius,  and  published  after 
his  death.  —  G. 

t  Gibbon  has  here  fidlen  into  an  error, 
with  Heineccius,  and  almost  the  whole 
literary  world,  concerning  the  real  meaning 
of  what  is  called  the  perpetual  edict  of  Ha- 
drian. Since  the  Cornelian  law,  the  edicts 
were  perpetual,  but  only  in  this  sense,  that 
the  praetor  could  not  change  them  during 
the  year  of  his  magistracy.  And  although 
it  appears  that  under  Hadrian,  the  civilian 
Julianus  made,  or  assisted  in  making,  a 
complete  collection  of  the  edicts,  (which 
certainly  had  been  done  likewise  before 
Hadrian,  for  example,  by  Ofilius,  qui  dili- 
genter  edictum  composuit,)  we  have  no 
sufficient  proof  to  admit  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  prietorian  edict  was  de- 
clared perpetually  unalterable  by  Hadrian. 
The  writers  on  law  subsequent  to  Hadrian 
(and  among  the  rest  Pomponius,  in  his 
Summary  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence,) 
speak  of  the  edict  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.  They  would  not  certainly  have 
passed  over  in  silence  so  remarkable  a 
change  in  the  most  important  source  of  the 
civil  law.  M.  Hugo  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  various  passages  in  authors, 
like  Eutropius,  are  not  suflScient  to  esta- 
blish the  opinion  introduced  by  Heineccius. 
Compare  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  A  new 
prcx>f  of  this  is  found  in  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius,  who,  in  the  first  books  of  his  work, 
expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner, 
without  mentioning  any  change  made  by 
Hadrian.  Nevertheless,  if  it  had  taken 
place,  he  must  have  noticed  it,  as  he  does 
1.  i.  8.  the  rcsponsa  prudentum,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  rescript  of  Hadrian.  There  is 
no  lacuna  in  the  text     Why  then  should 

VOL,  IV.  N 


Gains  maintain  silence  concerning  an  in- 
novation so  much  more  important  than 
that  of  which  he  speaks?  After  all,  this 
question  becomes  of  slight  interest,  since, 
in  fact,  we  find  no  change  in  the  perpetual 
edict  inserted  in  the  Digest,  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian  to  the  end  of  that  epoch, 
except  that  made  by  Julian  (compare 
Hugo,  1.  c).  The  later  lawyers  appear 
to  follow,  in  their  commentaries,  the  same 
text  as  tbeir  predecessors.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that,  after  the  labours  of  so 
many  men,  distinguished  in  jurisprudence, 
the  framing  of  the  edict  must  have  attained 
such  perfection,  that  it  would  have  been 
diflScult  to  have  made  any  innovation.  We 
nowhere  find  that  the  jurists  of  the  Pan- 
dects disputed  concerning  the  words,  or 
the  drawing  up  of  the  edict 

What  difference  would,  in  fact,  result 
from  this  with  regard  to  our  codes,  and 
our  modern  legislation?  Compare  the 
learned  Dissertation  of  M.  Biener,  De 
Salvii  Juliani  meritis  in  Edictum  IVaeto- 
rium  recte  aestimandis.  Lipsae,  1 809.  4  to. 
—  W. 

f  It  is  an  important  question  in  what 
manner  the  emperors  were  invested  with 
this  legislative  power.  The  newly  dis- 
covered Gaius,  distinctly  states  that  it  was 
in  virtue  of  a  law — Nee  unquam  dubita^ 
tum  est,  quin  id  legis  vicem  obtineat,  cum 
ipse  imperator  per  legem  imperium  accipiat. 
But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  was  a 
general  law,  passed  on  the  transition  of 
the  government  from  a  republican  to  a 
monarchical  form,  or  a  law  passed  on  the 
accession  of  each  emperor.  Compare  Hugo, 
Hist,  du  Droit  Romain  (French  tranda- 
tion),  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  — M, 

§  This  is  again  an  error  which  Gibbon 
shares  with  Heineccius,  and  the  generality 
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disguise,  the  plenitude  of  legidatiye  power.  And  this  innovation, 
so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by  the  patience 
of  the  times,  and  his  long  absence  from  the  seat  of  government 
The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and, 
according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  *^  the  gloomy  and 
intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away  by  the  axe  of 
royal  mandates  and  constitutions.^  '^  During  four  centuries,  from 
Adrian  to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurisprudence  was 
moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  few  institutions,  either 
human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  former  basis. 
The  origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of 
ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a  double  fiction  was 
propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  ignorance,  of  the 
civilians,  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
courts.  1.  To  the  prayer  of  the  ancient  Csssars,  the  people  or  the 
senate  had  sometimes  granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the  obli- 
gation and  penalty  of  particular  statutes ;  and  each  indulgence  was 
an  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her 
citizens.  His  humble  privilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  the 
prerogative  of  a  tyrant;  and  the  Latin  expression  of  "released 
from  the  laws"*^  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  all 
human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason  as  the 
sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  2  A  similar  dependence  was 
implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which,  in  every  reign,  defined 
the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective  magistrate.  But  it  was  not 
before  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had  been 
corrupted,  that  a  royal  law  *^,  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  the  people, 

"  Totam  illam  veterem  et  aquallentem  sylvam  legum  novis  prlncipalium  rescriptO' 
rum  et  edictorum  securibus  truncatis  et  csditis  ( Apologet.  c.  4.  p.  50.  edit  Haver- 
cainp. ).  He  proceeds  to  praise  the  recent  firmness  of  Sevenis,  who  repealed  the  use- 
less or  pernicious  laws,  without  any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

"  The  constitutional  style  of  Legibua  Sohttus  is  misinterpreted  by  the  art  or  ignorance 
of  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  i.  1.  liii.  p.  713.).  On  this  occasion  bis  editor,  Reimer,  joins 
the  universal  censure  which  freedom  and  criticism  have  pronounced  against  that  slavish 
historian. 

*  The  word  {Lex  Regia)  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing»  The  slaves  of  Com- 
modus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of  royalty.* 


of  authors.      It  arises  from  having  mis-  usurped  the  sovereign  power.     Moreover, 

taken  the  insignificant  edict  of  Hflidrian,  we  find  that  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  au- 

inserted  in  the  Code  of  Justinian  (lib.  vi.  thors,  report  a  multitude  of  rescripts  of  the 

tit.  xxiii.  c.  11.),  for  the  first  constitutio  emperors  firom  the  time  of  Augustus.    See 

principis,  without  attending  to   the  fact,  Hugo,  Hist,  du    Droit  Romain,  voL  iL 

that  the  Pandects  contain  so  many  consti-  p.  24.  27. — W. 

tutions  of  the  emperors,  from  Julius  Cassar         *  Yet  a  century  before,  Domitian  was 

(see  1.  i.  Digest  29.  1.).     M.  Hugo  justly  called,  not  only  by  Martial,  but  even  in 

observes,  that  the  €icta  of  Sylla,  approved  public  documents,  Dorainus  et  Deus  Nos- 

by  the  senate,  were  (he  same  thing  with  ter.  Sucton.  Domit  cap.  13.   Hugo. — W. 
thp  constitutions  of  those  who  after  him 
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were  created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably  of  Tri- 
bonian  himfielf  ^^ ;  and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power^  though  false 
in  fact,  and  Blayish  in  its  consequence,  was  supported  on  a  principle 
of  freedom  and  justice.  "  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  Tbdrie.  " 
has  the  vigour  and  effect  of  law,  since  the  Roman  people,  pmn " 
by  the  royal  law,  have  transferred  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of 
their  own  power  and  sovereignty."  **  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of 
a  child  perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages 
and  the  inclinations  of  millions ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were 
proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
legislation  could  be  safely  deposited.  **  What  interest  or  passion," 
exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  '^  can  reach  the 
calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch  ?  he  is  already  master 
of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects;  and  those  who  have 
incurred  his  displeasure  are  already  niunbered  with  the  dead."^^ 
Disdaining  the  language  of  flattery,  the  historian  may  confess,  that 
in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a 
great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any  personal  consider- 
ations. Virtue,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial  mind, 
that  he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest 
of  society  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.  Under  the 
weakest  and  most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian^;  and  the 
purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Caracalla  and  his  ministers.^^  The  tyrant  of  Borne  was* 
sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.     A  dagger  terminated 

••  See  GraYina(Opp.  p.  501 — 512.)  and  Beaufort  (lUpubli^ue  Bomsine,  torn.  i. 
p.  S55 — 874.).  He  has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  dissertations  by  John  Frederic 
Gronorius  and  Noodt,  both  translated,  with  valuable  notes,  by  Barbeyrac,  2  toIs.  in 
12mo.  1731. 

*^  Institut  1.  i.  tit.  il.  No.  6.  Pandect  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justuuan,  I.  L  tit  zvii. 
leg.  1 .  No.  7.  In  bis  Antiquities  and  Elements,  Heineccius  has  amply  treated  de  con- 
stitutionibus  principum,  which  are  illustrated  by  Godefroy  (Comment  ad  Cod.  Theo- 
dos.  1.  L  tit  L  ii.  iii.)  and  Grayina  (p.  87 — 90.).* 

*'  Theophilus,  in  Paraphras.  Gr«c.  Institut.  p.  33,  34.  edit  Reitz.  For  his  person, 
time,  writings,  see  the  Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius,  Excurs.  iii.  p.  1034 — 1073. 

*'  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinus  (Jul.  Capitolin. 
c  13.) :  Nefas  esse  leges  videri  Commodi  et  Caracalls  et  hominum  imperitorum  volun- 
tates.  Commodus  was  made  a  Divus  by  Severus  (Dodwell,  Prselect  viii.  p.  324, 325.). 
Yet  he  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Pandects. 

**  Of  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the  Code,  and  with 
his  father  160.  These  two  princes  are  quoted  fifVy  times  in  the  Pandects,  and  eight 
in  the  Institutes  (Terasson,  p.  265.). 


*  Gaitts  (see  note  |,  p.  177.)  asserts  that  creto  vel  edicto,  vel  epistola  constituit,  nee 

the  Imperial  edict  or  rescript  has,  and  al-  unquam  dubitatum,  quin  id  legis  vicem 

ways  had,  the  force  of  law,  because  the  obtineat,  cum  ipse  imperator  per  legem 

imperial  authority  rests  upon  law.     Con-  imperium  accipiat.   Gaius,  6.  Instit.  i.  2. 

stitutio  principis  est,  quod  imperator  de-  — M. 
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the  crimes  of  Doniltian ;  but  the  prudence  of  Nerva  confirmed  his 
acta,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their  deliverance,  had  been  rescinded  by 
Their  re-  ^^  indignant  senate.**  Yet  in  the  rescripts  *^y  replies  to 
•cripu.  ^jj^  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  the  wisest  of  princes 
might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of  the  case.  And  this 
abuse,  which  placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with 
mature  and  deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  con- 
demned by  the  sense  and  example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the 
emperor,  his  grants  and  decrees^  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions^ 
were  subscribed  in  purple  ink  *7,  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces 
as  general  or  special  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to 
execute,  and  the  people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number  continually 
multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedience  became  each  day  more  doubtful 
and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  fixed  and  ascertained 
in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes.* 
The  two  first,  of  which  some  fragments  have  escaped,  were  framed 
by  two  private 'lawyers,  to  preserve  the  constitutions  of  the  Pagan 
emperors  from  Adrian  to  Constantine.  The  thirds  which  is  still 
extant,  was  digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian  princes  from 
Constantine  to  his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes  obtained  an 
equal  authority  in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as 
spurious  or  obsolete.*® 

^*  Plin.  Secund.  Epistol.  x.  66.     Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  23. 

^  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  contra  jus  rescripta  non  valeant  (Cod.  Theodus. 
1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  1.).  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow  some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the 
fact,  some  delay,  petition,  &c. ;  but  these  insufficient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  dis- 
cretion and  at  the  peril  of  the  judffe. 

^'  A  compound  of  yermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  Imperial  diplomas  from 
Leo  I.  (A.  D.  470)  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  ( Bibliotheque  Raisson^  de  la 
Diplomatique,  tom.  L  p.  504 — 515.  Lami,  de  Eruditione  Apostolorum,  tom.  ii.  p.  720 
—726.). 

^*  Schulting,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  p.  681 — 718.  Cujacius  assigned  to 
Gregory  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the  continuation  to  his  fellow- 
labourer  Hermogenes.  This  general  division  may  be  just,  but  they  often  traspassed  on 
each  other's  ground.  

*  Savigny  states  the  following  as  the  *    *  *   In  case  of  difference  of  opinion 

authorities  for  the  Roman  law  at  the  com-  among  these  five,  a  mfgority  decided  the 

mencement  of  the  fifth  century :  —  case ;   where  they  were  equal,  the  opinion 

1.   The  writings  of  the  jurists  according  of    Papinian,    where   he   was   silent,    the 

to  the  regulations  of  the  Constitution  of  judge :   but  see  p.  40.,  and  Hugo,  vol.  ii. 

Valentinian  the  Third,  first  promulgated  p.  89.) 

in  the  West,  but  by  its  admission  into  the  2.    The    Gregorian   and    Hermogenian 

Theodosian  Code  established  likewise  in  CoUec  ion  of  the  Imperial  Rescripts, 

the  East.     (This  Constitution  established  S.  The  Code  of  Theodosius  the  Second, 

the  authority  of  the  five  great  jurists,  Pa-  4.   The  particular  Novelise,  as  additions 

piniaii,  Paulus,  Caius,  Ulpian,  and  Modes-  and  supplements  to  this  Code.     Savigny, 

tinus,  as  interpreters  of  thc^Micient  law.  vol.  i.  p.  10. — 1^1. 
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Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imper-  Forms  or 
fectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  uw. 
attention,  and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans  exhibited  the 
scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words  were  adapted  to  the  gestures, 
and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  the  forms  of  proceeding  was 
sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  Of  the  fairest  claim.  The  com- 
munion of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by  the  necessary  elements 
of  fire  and  water^^ ;  and  the  divorced  wife  resigned  the  bunch  of 
keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she  had  been  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a  son,  or  a  slave, 
was  performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the 
cheek ;  a  work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescrip- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch ;  the  clenched 
fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the 
gift  of  faith  and  confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a 
broken  straw ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every  pay- 
ment, and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away  his  garments,  and  to  leap 
and  dance  with  real  or  affected  transport.  ^^  If  a  citizen  pursued 
any  stolen  goods  into  a  neighbour's  house,  he  concealed  his  naked- 
ness with  a  linen  towel,  and  hid  his  face  with  a  mask  or  basin,  lest 
he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  or  a  matron.**     In  a  civil 

^  ScsTola,  most  probably  Q.  Cervidius  Scsvola ;  the  master  of  Papinian,  considers 
this  acceptance  of  fire  and  water  as  the  essence  of  marriage  (Pandect.  1.  xziv.  tit.  1. 
leg.  G6.     See  Heineecius,  Hist  J.  R.  No.  317. 

^  Cicero  (de  Officiis,  iuL  19.)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Ambrose  (de  Officiis, 
iii.  2. )  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  times,  which  he  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
magistrate  (Schuliing  ad  Ulpian,  Fragment,  tit  xxii.  No.  28.  p.  643,  644.  ).* 

^  The  furtum  lance  licioque  conceptum  was  no  longer  understood  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  (Aulus  Gellius»  xvi.  10.).  The  Attic  derivation  of  Heineccius  (  Antiquitat. 
Rom.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.  No.  13 — 21.)  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Arbtophanes,  his  scho- 
liast, and  Pollux,  f 

*  In  this  passage  the  author  has  endea-  in  his  own  days  Gaius  turned  it  into  ridi> 

Toured  to  collect  aill  the  examples  of  judi-  cule.     He  says  (lib.  iii.  et  p.  192.  §  293. ), 

cial  formularies  which  he  could  find.   That  prohibiti  actio  quadrupli  ex  edicto  prstoris 

which  be  adduces  as  the  form  of  cretio  introducta  est ;  lex  autem  eo  nomine  nul- 

baereditatis  is  absolutely  false.     It  is  suflU-  lam  pnnam  constituit.     Hoc  solum  prae- 

cient  to  glance  at  the  passage  in  Cicero  cepit,  ut  qui  qua^rere  velit,  nudus  qusrat, 

which  he  cites,  to  see  that  it  has  no  rela-  linteo  cinctus,  Uncem  habens ;  qui  si  quid 

tioQ  to  it.      The  author  appeals  to  the  invenerit,  jubet  id  lex  furtum  manifestum 

opinion  of  Schulting,  who  in  the  passage  esse.     Quid  sit  autem  linteum  ?  quaesitum 

quotedfhimself  protests  against  the  ridicu-  est.      Sed  verius  est  consuti  genus  e&sc, 

lous  and  absurd  interpretation  of  the  pas-  quo  necessariae  partes  tegerentur.     Quare 

sage  in  Cicero,  and  observes  that  Gra>vius  lex  tota  ridicula  est.      Nam  qui  vestitum 

had  already  well  explained  the  real  sense,  quaerere  proliibct,  is  et   nudum  qusrere 

See  in  Gaius  the  form  of  cretio  ha^reditatis,  prohibiturus  est ;  eo  magis,  quod  ita  qusD- 

Instit.  1.  ii.  p.  166.  —  W.  bita  res  inventa  migori  poenie  subjiciatur. 

t  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  cere-  Deinde  quod  lancem  f»ive  ideo  haberi  ju- 

mony ;  nevertheless  we  find  that  already  beat,  ut  manibus  occupatis  nihil  subjictn- 
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action^  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his  witness,  seized  his  reluo 
tant  adversary  by  the  neck,  and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation, 
the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  two  competitors  grasped  each 
other's  hand  as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  combat  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  prBBtor;  he  commanded  them  to  produce  the  object  of  the 
dispute ;  they  went,  they  returned  with  measured  steps,  and  a 
clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent  the  field  for  which 
they  contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  words  and  actions  of 
law  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians.  Like  the 
Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to  their  clients  the  days  of 
business  and  repose ;  these  important  trifles  were  interwoven  with 
the  religion  of  Numa ;  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Roman  people  was  still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of 
judicial  proceedings.  The  treachery  of  some  plebeian  officers  at 
length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery :  in  a  more  enlightened  age, 
the  legal  actions  were  derided  and  observed ;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meanings  of 
this  primitive  language.^^ 

sucoetsion  A  morc  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages 
uwyeri^  of  Bomc,  who,  iu  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as 
the  authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and 
manners  of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtful  passages 
were  imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians. 
To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude,  to  apply  the 
principles,  to  extend  the  consequences,  to  reconcile  the  real  or 

*  la  his  Oration  for  Murena  (c.  9 — IS. )  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule  the  forms  and 
mysteries  of  the  civilians,  which  are  represented  with  more  candour  by  Aulus  Gellius 
(Noot.  Attic,  zx.  10.),  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  265,  266,  267.),  and  Hcineccius  ( Antiquitat. 
1.  iv.  tit.  vi. ).  •  

tur,  sire  ideo,  ut  quod  invenerit,  ibi  impo-  these  solemn  forms  that  the  certainty  of 

nat,  neutrum  eorum  procedit,  si  id  quod  laws  has  been  founded  among  all  nations, 

quasratur,  ejus  magnitudinis  aut  naturae  sit  Those  of  the  Romans  were  very  intimately 

ut  neque  subjici,  neque  ibi  imponi  possit  allied  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  must 

Certe  non  dubitatur,  cujusounque  materis  of  necessity  have  disappeared  as  Rome  at- 

sitealanx,  satis  legi  fieri.   We  see,  moreover,  tained   a   higher    degree    of    civilisation, 

from  this  passage,  that  the  basin,  as  most  Have  not  modern  nations,  even  the  most 

authors,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Festus,  civilised,   overloaded    their    laws   with    a 

have  supposed,  was  not  used  to  cover  the  thousand  forms,  often  absurd,  almost  al- 

figure. — W.    Gibbon  says  the  face,  though  ways  trivial?      How  many  examples  are 

equally   inaccurately.       This    passage    of  afforded  by  the  English  law  ?     See  on  the 

Gaius,  I  must  observe,  as  well  as  others  nature  of  these  forms  the  work  of  M.  de 

in  M.  Wamkbnig*s  work,  is  very  inaccu-  Savigny  on   the  Vocatidn  of  our  Age  for 

rately  printed.  —  M.  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Heidelberg, 

*  Gibbon  had  conceived  opinions  too  1814,  p.  9,  10.  —  W.  This  work  of  M. 
decided  against  the  forms  of  procedure  in  Savigny  has  been  translated  mto  English 
use  among   the  Romans.      Yet  it  is  on  by  Mr.  Hay  ward.  —  M. 
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ii{q)arent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler  and  more  important 
task ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  silently  invaded  by  the  ex- 
pounders of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle  interpretations  concurred 
with  the  equity  of  the  pr^Btor,  to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker 
ages :  however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of 
artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  the  skill  of  private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to 
undermine  the  public  institutions  of  their  country.*  The  revolu- 
tion of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  almost  equal 
in  duration,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of 
instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians.^'  Pride  ^he  first 
and  ignorance  contributed,  during  the  first  period,  to  con-  ^.u*c. 
fine  within  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the  Roman  law,  **-^-  • 
On  the  public  days  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art 
were  seen  walking  in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  needful  advice 
to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whose  votes,  on  a 
future  occasion,  they  might  solicit  a  grateful  return.  As  their 
years  and  honours  increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home  on  a 
chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  visits  of  their 
clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and  country,  began 
to  thunder  at  their  door.  The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  inci- 
dents  of  judicial  proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these 
consultations,  and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the  juris-cansults 
was  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The 
youths  of  their  own  order  and  family  were  permitted  to  listen ; 
their  children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the 

■*  The  series  of  the  cit'iI  lawyers  U  deduced  by  Pomponius  (de  Origine  Juris  Pan- 
dect 1.  i.  tit.  ii.).  The  moderns  have  discussed,  with  learning  and  criticism,  this  branch 
of  literary  history ;  and  among  these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Gravina  (p-  41 — 
79.)  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  113 — 351.).  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his 
books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  de  Legibus,  and  the  Clavis  Ciceroniana  of 
Ernest!  (under  the  names  of  Mucins,  &c. )  afford  much  genuine  and  pleasing  informa- 
tion. Horace  often  alludes  to  the  morning  labours  of  the  civilians  (Serm.  J.  i.  10. 
Epist.  II.  i.  103,  &G.). 

Agricolara  laudat  Juris  legumque  peritus 
Sub  galli  cantum,  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 

Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  solemne,  reclusa 
Mane  domo  vigilare,  client!  promcre  jura,  f 


*  Compare  on  the  Responsa  Prudentura,  found  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this  people. 

Wamkonig,   Histoire   Externe   du  Droit  M.  Hugo,  adopting  this  division,  prefaced 

Romain,  Bruxelles,  1836,  p.  122.  —  M.  these  three  periods  with  the  history  of  the 

f  It  is  particularly  in  this  division  of  times  anterior  to  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 

the  hbtory  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  Tables,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  infancy 

into  epochs,  that  Gibbon  displays  his  pro-  of  the  Roman  law.  —  W. 
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Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the 
Second  ^^^^^  ^^-  "^^  second  period^  the  learned  and  splendid 
'^aIu'.c.  »gc  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  extended  from  the  birth  of 
****"***•  Cicero  to  the  reign  of  Severus  Alexander.  A  system  was 
formed,  schools  were  instituted,  books  were  composed,  and  both  the 
living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the 
student.  The  tripartite  of  ^lius  Pastus,  sumamed  Catus,  or  the 
Cunning,  was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence. 
Cato  the  censor  derived  some  additional  fame  from  his  l^al  studies, 
and  those  of  his  son :  the  kindred  appellation  of  Mucius  Scaevola 
was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  perfection  of  the 
science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius  their  disciple,  and  the 
friend  of  Tully ;  and  the  long  succession,  which  shone  with  equal 
lustre  under  the  republic  and  under  the  Csssars,  is  finally  closed  by 
the  respectable  characters  of  Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian. 
Their  names,  and  the  various  titles  of  their  productions,  have  been 
minutely  preserved,  and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some 
idea  of  their  diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  Augustan  age  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country, 
between  business  and  composition;  and  four  hundred  books  are 
enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement.  Of  the  collection  of  his 
rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  book  is  expressly 
quoted;  and  few  teachers  could  deliver  their  opinions  in  less 
Third  than  a  century  of  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  be- 
"T^tf/cr  "tween  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Justinian,  the  oracles 
988-1230.  of  jurisprudence  were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of  curi- 
osity had  been  filled :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and  Bar- 
barians, the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes,  and 
the  professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  were  humbly 
content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors. 
From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  they  require  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement. 
From  the  multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  interme- 
diate space,  it  is  evident  that  such  studies  may  be  pursued,  and 
such  works  may  be  performed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment, 
experience,  and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  been  found  incapable 
of  producing  a  similar  or  a  second :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers 
of  the  law  were  assured  of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to 
themselves  in  merit  and  reputation. 

Their  phi-       The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to 

loiophy.      ^]jg  ^ants  of  the  first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved 

in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  phi- 
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loflophj.  The  Scaevolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and  experience ; 
but  Servius  Sulpicius*  was  the  first  civilian  who  established  his  art 
on  a  certain  and  general  theory.^  For  the  discernment  of  truth 
and  falsehood  he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle 
and  the  stoics,  reduced  particular  cases  to  general  principles,  and 
diffused  over  the  shapeless  mass  the  light  of  order  and  eloquence. 
Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  declined  the  reputation  of 
a  professed  lawyer;  but  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country  was 
adorned  by  his  incomparable  genius,  which  converts  into  gold  every 
object  that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato,  he  composed 
a  republic;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  republic,  a  treatise  of  laws; 
in  which  he  labours  to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin,  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  Boman  constitution.  The  whole  universe, 
according  to  his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  immense  com- 
monwealth :  gods  and  men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence, 
are  members  of  the  same  community ;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  modified 
by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right,  which  the 
Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind.  From  these  philosophi- 
cal mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe, 
and  the  epicureans  who  are  unwilling  to  act.  The  latter  disdain 
the  care  of  the  republic :  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their  shady 
gardens.  But  he  humbly  entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be" 
silent,  since  her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and 
well-ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system.*^  Plato,  Aristotle,  and " 
Zeno,  he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and  instruct  a 
citizen  for  the  duties  of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  armour  of  the"^ 
stoics*^  was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest  temper;  and  it  was  chiefly 
worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools  of  jurisprudence. 
From  the  portico,  the  Boman  civilians  learned  to  live,  to  reason, 

M  Crassus,  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  proposes  (de  Oratore,  i.  41,  42.)  an  idea  of  the 
art  or  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  eloquent,  but  illiterate,  Antonius  (i.  58.) 
affects  to  deride.  It  was  partly  executed  by  Servius  Sulpicius  (in  Bruto,  c.  41.), 
whose  praises  are  elegantly  varied  in  the  classic  Latinity  of  the  Roman  Gravina 
(p.  60.).  ^ 

**  Perturbatricem  autem  omnium  harum  rerum  academiam,  banc  ab  Arcesila  et 
Cameade  recentem,  exoremus  ut  sileat,  nam  si  invaserit  in  haec,  qute  satis  scite  instructa 
et  composita  videantur,  nimis  edet  ruinas,  quam  quidem  ego  placare  cupio,  submovere 
non  audeo  (de  Legibus,  L  13.).  From  this  passage  alone,  Bentley  (Remarks  on  Free- 
thinking,  p.  S50. )  might  have  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  believed  in  the  specious  doc- 
trines which  he  has  adorned. 

"  The  stoic  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  Panaetius,  the  friend  of  the 
younger  Scipio  (see  his  life  in  the  Mem.  de  T Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  75 
—89.).  

*  M.  Hugo  thinks  that  the  ingenious  Justinian  himself,  dates  from  Severus 
system  of  the  Institutes  adopted  by  a  great  Sulpicius.  Hist,  du  Droit  Romain,  vol.  ii. 
number  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  and  by    p.  119.  —  W. 
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and  to  die :  but  they  imbibed  in  some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the 
sect ;  the  love  of  paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a 
minute  attachment  to  words  and  verbal  distinctions.  The  supe- 
riority of  form  to  matter  was  introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  of 
property :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  is  countenanced  by  an  opinion 
of  Trebatius^^,  that  he  who  touches  the  ear,  touches  the  whole 
body ;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  an  heap  of  com,  or  an  hogshead 
of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire  thefL*® 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  pro- 
^^'  moted  a  citizen  to  the  honours  of  the  Boman  state ;  and 
the  three  professions  were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their 
union  in  the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the  edict,  a 
learned  prsetor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to  his  private  sen- 
timents ;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  consul,  was  entertained 
with  respect ;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws  might  be 
supported  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian.  The  pa- 
trician arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mystery ;  and  in 
more  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiry  established  the 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases 
were  elucidated  by  the  disputes  of  the  forum :  rules,  axioms,  and 
definitions^^,  were  admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason; 
and  the  consent  of  the  legal  professors  was  interwoven  into  the 
practice  of  the  tribunals.  But  these  interpreters  could  neither 
enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  republic ;  and  the  judges  might 
disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scasvolas  themselves,  which  was 
often  overthrown  by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious 
pleader.^  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  an 
useful  engine,  the  science  of  the  civilians ;  and  their  servile  labours 

^  As  be  is  quoted  by  Ulpian  (leg.  40.  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect  I  xlvii.  tit.  li.  leg.  21.  > 
Yet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  leading  civilian,  qui  familiam  duxit,  became  an  epicurean 
(Cicero  ad  Fam.  Tii.  5.).     Perhaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect* 

"  See  Gravina  (p.  45 — 51.)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Masoou.  Heineccius 
Hist  J.  R.  No.  195.)  quotes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of  Everard  Otto,  de  Stoica 
Jurlsconsultorum  Pbilosophia. 

»  .We  have  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  and  the  Manilian 
forms,  of  21 1  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions  (Pandect  L  l.  tit  xvi.  xviL), 

■•  Read  Cicero,  Li.  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Murena. 


*  Gibbon   had  entirely  misunderstood  markable  memory,  &c.     Tliis  explanation, 

this  phrase  of  Cicera     It  was  only  since  already  coi\jectured  by  G.  Menage,  Amie- 

his   time  that  the  real  meaning   of  the  nit  Juris  Civilis,  c.  14.,  is  found  in  the 

author  was  apprehended.     Cicero,  in  enu-  dictionary  of  Scheller,  v.  Farailia,  and  in 

merattng  the  qualifications  of  TVebatius,  the  History  of  the  Roman  Law  by  M. 

says,  Accedit  etiam,  quod  familiam  ducit  Hugo.       Many    authors    have    asserted, 

in  jure  civili,  singularis  memoria,  summa  without  any  proof  sufficient   to  warrant 

scientia,  which  means  that  Trebatius  pos-  the  conjecture,  that  Trebatius  was  of  the 

sesaed  a  still  further  most  important  qua-  school  of  Epicurus. —  W. 
lification  foe  a  student  of  civil  law,  a  re- 
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accommodated  the  old  system  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  despotism. 
Under  the  fair  pretence  of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the 
privilege  of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions  was  confined  to 
the  sages  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank,  who  had  been  pre-' 
viously  approved  by  the  jud^ent  of  the  prince ;  and  this  mo- 
nopoly prevailed,  till  Adrian  restored  the  freedom  of  the 
profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge. 
The  discretion  of  the  prastor  was  now  governed  by  the  lessons 
of  his  teachers ;  the  judges  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  comment 
as  well  as  the  text  of  die  law;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a 
memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus  ratified  by  the  advice  of 
the  civilians.^^  * 


'*  See  Pomponiiu  (de  Origine  Juris  Pandect  L  L  tit  ii.  leg.  S.  No.  47.),  Heineccius 
(ad  Inaitut  1.  i.  tit  li.  Na  8.  1.  ii.  tit  xzt.  in  Element,  et  Antiquitat. ),  and  Gravina 
(p.  41 — 45. >  Yet  the  monopoly  of  Augustiu,  an  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with 
some  softening  in  contemoorary  evidence ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate. 


*  The  author  here  follows    the  then 
generally  received  opinion  of  Heineccius. 
Hie  proofs  which  appear  to  confirm  it  are 
1.   2.  §  47.    D.  I.  2.  and  §  8.    Instit  I.  2. 
The  first  of  these  passages  speaks  expressly 
of  a  privilege  granted  to  certain  lawyers, 
until    the   time  of  Adrian,  publioe    re- 
spondendijus  ante  Augusti  tempora  non 
dabatnr.      Primus   Divus   Augustus,   ut 
major  juris  auctoritas  habere  tur,  oonstituit, 
ut  ex  Buctoritate  ejus  responderent     The 
passage  of  the   Institutes  speaks  of  the 
different  opinions  of  those,  quibus  est  per- 
missum  jura  condere.     It  is  true  that  the 
first  of  these  passages  does  not  say  that  the 
opinion  of  these  privil^ed  lawyers   had 
the  force  of  a  law  for  the  judges.    For  this 
reason   M.  Hugo    altogether  rejects   the 
opinion  adopted  by  Heineccius,  by  Bach, 
and  in  general  by  all  the  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him.     He  conceives  that  the  §  8. 
of  the  Institutes  referred  to  the  constitution 
of  Valentinian  III.  which  regulated  the 
respective  authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
different  writings  of  the  great  civilians. 
But  we  have  now  the  following  passage  in 
the  Institutes  of  Gains :  —  Responsa  pru- 
dentum  sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones  eorum, 
quibus  permissum  est  jura  condere ;  quo- 
rum omnium  si  in  unum  sententiae  con- 
currunt,  id  quod  ita  sentiunt,  legis  vicem 
obtinet,  si  vero   dissentiunt,  judici  licet, 
quam  velit  sententiam  sequi,   idque    re- 
scripto  Divi  Hadriani  significatur.     I  do 
not  know,  how,  in  opposition  to  this  pas- 
sage,  the  opinion  of  M.  Hugo   can    be 
maintained.     We  must  add   to  this  the 
passage    quoted    from  Fomponius;    and 


from  such  strong  prooft,  it  seems  incon- 
testable that  the  emperors  had  granted 
some  kind  of  privilege  to  certain  civilians, 
quibus  permissum  erat  jura  condere. 
Their  opinion  had  sometimes  the  force  of 
law,  legis  vicem.  M.  Hugo,  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  this  phrase  with  his  system, 
gives  it  a  forced  interpretation,  which  quite 
alters  the  sense  *.  he  supposes  that  the  pas- 
sage contains  no  more  than  what  is  evident 
of  itself,  that  the  authority  of  the  civilians 
was  to  be  respected,  thus  making  a  privi- 
lege of  that  which  was  firee  to  all  the 
world.  It  appears  to  me  almost  indispu- 
table, that  the  emperors  had  sanctioned 
certain  provisions  relative  to  the  authority 
of  these  civilians,  consulted  by  the  Judges. 
But  how  far  was  their  advice  to  be  re- 
spected ?  This  is  a  question,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  precisely,  from  the 
want  of  historic  eridence. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  emperors 
established  an  authority  to  be  consulted 
by  the  judges  ?  and  in  this  case  this  au- 
thority must  have  emanated  from  certain 
civilians  named  for  this  purpose  by  the 
emperors.  See  Hugo^  I.  c.  Moreover, 
may  not  the  passage  of  Suetonius,  in  the 
Life  of  Caligula,  where  he  says  that  the 
emperor  would  no  longer  permit  the  ci- 
vilians to  give  their  advice,  mean  that  Ca- 
ligula entertained  the  design  of  suppressing 
this  institution  ?  See  on  this  passage  the 
Themis,  vol.  xi.  p.  17.  36.  Our  author 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
opposed  to  Heineccius,  has  not  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject  —  W. 
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The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  that  the 
judges  should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians 
agreed  among  themselves.  But  positive  institutions  are  often  the 
result  of  custom  and  prejudice ;  laws  and  language  are  ambiguous 
and  arbitrary ;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  pronouncing,  the  love 
of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity  of 
masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  their  disciples ;  and  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the  once  famous  sects  of  the  Pro- 
culians  and  Sabinians.^^  Two  sages  of  the  law,  Ateius  Capito 
and  Antistius  Labeo  ^,  adorned  the  peace  of  the  Augustan  age : 
the  former  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  the  latter 
more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favour,  and  his  stern 
though  harmless  opposition  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal 
studies  were  influenced  by  the  various  colours  of  their  temper  and 
principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  republic ; 
his  rival  embraced  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the  rising 
monarchy.  But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  sub- 
missive ;  and  Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  senti- 
ments, or  at  least  from  the  words,  of  his  predecessors ;  while  the 
bold  republican  pursued  his  independent  ideas  without  fear  of 
paradox  or  innovations.  The  freedom  of  Labeo  waa  enslaved, 
however,  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions,  and  he  decided, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  questions  which  his 
indulgent  competitor  resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more  suit- 
able to  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  fair 
exchange  had  been  substituted  to  the  payment  of  money,  Capito 
.  still  considered  the  transaction  as  a  legal  sale  ^^ ;  and  he  consulted 
nature  for  the  age  of  puberty,  without  confining  his  definition  to 
the  precise  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.^*     This  opposition 

"  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gotfridus  Mascovius,  the  learned  Mascou,  de  Sectis 
Jurisconsultorum  (Lipsis,  1728,  in  13mo.  p.  276.),  a  learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and 
barren  ground. 

"  See  the  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  75.)  and  in  an  epistle 
of  Ateius  Capito  (Aul.  Gellius,  xiii.  12.),  who  accuses  his  rival  of  Ubertas  nimia  et 
vecors.  Yet  Horace  would  not  have  lashed  a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator ;  and  I 
must  adopt  the  emendation  of  Bentley,  who  reads  Labieno  insanior  (Serm.  I.  iii.  82. ). 
See  Mascou,  de  Sectis  (c.  i.  p.  1 — 24.). 

**  Justinian  (Institut  1.  iii.  tit.  23.  andXheophil.  Vers.  Graec  p.  677.  680.)  has  com- 
memorated this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  that  were  alleged  on  either 
side  as  legal  authorities.  It  was  decided  by  Paul  (leg.  33.  ad  Edict  in  Pandect. 
1.  xviii.  tit.  i.  leg.  1.),  since,  in  a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated 
from  the  seller. 

"*  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  Proculians,  to  supersede  tlie  indecency 
of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  attached  to  the 
septenary  number  of  two  weeks  of  years,  or  700  of  days  (Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  xxiL  ).  Plu- 
tarch and  the  Stoics  (de  Placit.  Philosoph.  1.  v.  c.  24. )  assign  a  more  natural  reason. 
Fourteen  years  is  the  age — irepl  ^v  6  airtpfuiTiKht  Kplvtrm  h^^6s.  See  the  vesHgia  of 
the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  ix.  p.  145 — 276. 
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of  sentiments  was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the 
two  founders ;  the  schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their 
inveterate  conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Adrian  ^ ; 
and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appellations  from  Sabinus  and 
Proculusy  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  The  names  of  Cassians 
and  PegcLsians  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same  parties ;  but>  by 
a  strange  reverse^  the  popular  cause  was  in  the  hands  of  Pegasus  ^^, 
a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  the  favourite  of  the  Caesars  was 
represented  by  Cassius^^  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the 
patriot  assassin.  By  the  perpetual  edict,  the  controversies  of  the 
sects  were  in  a  great  measure  determined.  For  that  important 
work,  the  emperor  Adrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians : 
the  friends  of  monarchy  prevailed;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvius 
Julian  insensibly  reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like 
the  contemporary  philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and  adopted  from 
every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.^^  But  their  writings 
would  have  been  less  voluminous,  had  their  choice  been  more 
unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  judge  was  perplexed  by  the 
number  and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and  every  sentence 
that  his  passion  or  interest  might  pronounce  was  justified  by  the 
sanction  of  some  venerable  name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the 
younger  Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  of  comparing 
and  weighing  their  arguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius,  Papinian, 
Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  established  as  the  oracles  of 
jurisprudence :  a  majority  was  decisive ;  but  if  their  opinions  were 
equally  divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  wisdom 
of  Papinian.^^ 

'  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mascou  (c.  ii. — vii.  p.  24 
—  120.);  and  it  trould  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise  bis  equal  justice  to  these  ob- 
solete sects.* 

^  At  the  first  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot-council ;  yet  Juvenal  (Satir.  ir.  75'— 
81.)  styles  the  pnefect  or  bailiff  of  Rome  sanctissimus  Jegum  interpres.  From  his 
science,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was  called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the 
singular  name  of  Pegasus  from  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded. 

••  Tacit  Annal.  xvii.  7.     Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  xxxvii. 

*"  Mascou,  dc  Sectis,  c.  viii.  p.  120 — 144.  de  Herciscundis,  a  legal  term  which  was 
applied  to  these  eclectic  lawyers :  herciteere  is  synonymous  to  dividere.f 

**  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  with  Godefroy*s  Commentary,  torn.  i.  p.  30 
— S5.\     This  decree  might  give  occasion  to  Jesuitical  disputes  like  those  in  the  Lettrcs 


*  The   work  of  Gains,  subsequent   to  f  This  word  has  never  existed.     Cu- 

the    time   of  Adrian,  furnishes    us  with  jacius  is  the  author  of  it,  who  read  the 

some   information  on  this   subject.     The  words  terris  condi   in    Servius  ad  Virg. 

disputes  which  rose    between   these  two  herciscundi,  to  which  he  gave  an  erroneous 

sects  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  interpretation.  —  W. 

Gaius  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  Sabinus  \  We    possess    (since  1824)  some  in- 

and  of  Caius.     Compare  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  teresting  information  as  to  the  framing  of 

106.  —  W.  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  its  ratification 
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Reform.         When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne^  the  reformation 

Roman       of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  in- 

Jusuoton.    dispensable  task,      la  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the 

&«•       '    infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled  many 

thousand  volumes^  which  no  fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity 

could  digest.     Books  could  not  easily  be  found ;  and  the  judges, 

poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their 

illiterate  discretion.      The  subjects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were 

ignorant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of  then: lives  and  properties; 

and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imperfectly  studied  in 

the  academies  of  Berytus  and  Constantinople.      As  an  Blyrian 

soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian ;   his 

youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  his 

Imperial  choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to 


Frovinciales,  whether  a  Judge  was  obliged  to  foUow  the  opinion  of  Papinian,  or  of  a 
inajoriiy,  against  his  judgment,  against  his  conscience,  &c.  Yet  a  legislator  might 
give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  validity,  not  of  truth,  but  of  law.* 


at  Rome,  in  the  year  4S8.  M.  Closius, 
now  professor  at  Dorpat  in  Russia,  and 
M.  Peyron,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Turin,  have  discovered,  the  one  at  Milan, 
the  other  at  Turin,  a  great  part  of  the  five 
first  books  of  the  Code,  which  were  want- 
ing, and  besides  this,  the  reports  (gesta)  of 
the  sitting  of  the  senate  at  Rome,  in  which 
the  Code  was  published,  in  the  year  after 
the  marriage  of  Valentinian  III.  Among 
these  pieces  are  the  constitutions  which 
nominate  commissioners  for  the  formation 
of  the  Code ;  and  though  there  are  many 
points  of  considerable  obscurity  in  these 
documents,  they  communicate  many  fiicts 
relative  to  this  legislation. 

1.  Tbat  Theodosius  designed  a  great 
reform  in  the  legulation ;  to  add  to  the 
Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes  all  the 
new  constitutions  from  Constantine  to  his 
own  day  ;  and  to  frame  a  second  code  for 
common  use,  with  extracts  from  the  three 
codes,  and  from  the  works  of  the  civil 
lawyers.  All  laws  either  abrogated  or 
fallen  into  disuse  were  to  be  noted  under 
their  proper  heads. 

2.  An  ordinance  was  issued  in  429  to 
form  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  of  nine 
persons,  of  which  Antiochus,  as  qutestor 
and  priefectus,  was  president.  A  second 
commission  of  sixteen  members  was  issued 
in  435  under  the  same  president. 

3.  A  code,  which  we  possess  under  the 
name  of  Codex  Tlieodosianus,  was  finished 
in  438,  published  in  the  East,  in  an  ordi- 
nance addressed  to  the  pratorian  preefcct. 


Florentinus,  and  intended  to  be  published 
in  the  West 

4.  Before  it  was  published  in  the  West, 
Valentinian  submitted  it  to  the  senate. 
There  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  which  closed  with  loud  acclamations 
and  gratulations.  —  From  Wamkbnig, 
Histoire  du  Droit  Romain,  p.  169.  — 
Wenck  has  published  this  work,  Codlcis 
Theodosiani  libri  priores.     Leipsig,  1825. 

—  M. 

*  Closius  of  Tubingen  communicated 
to  M.  Warnkonig  the  two  following  con- 
stitutions of  the  emperor  Constantine, 
which  he  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan  :  ^-^ 

1.  Imper.  Constaatinus  Aug.  ad  Maxi- 
mium  Prasf.  Praetorio. 

Perpetuas  prudentura  contentiones 
eruere  cupientes,  Ulpiani  ac  Pauli,  in 
Papinianum  notas,  qui  dum  ingenii  laudem 
sectantur,  non  tarn  corrigere  eum  quam 
depravere  maluerunt,  aboleri  priecepimus. 
Dat.  III.  Kalend.  Octob.  et  Const.  Cons, 
et  Crispi  (321). 

Idem  Aug.  ad  Maximium  Praef.  Pra?t. 

Universa,  quas  scriptura  Pauli  conti- 
nentur,  recepta  auctoritate  firmanda  sunt, 
et  omni  veneratione  celebranda.  Ideoque 
scntentiarum  libros  plenissima  luce  et  per- 
fect issim4  elocutione  et  justissima  juris 
ratione  succinctos  in  judiciis  prolatos 
valere  minimi  dubitatur.  Dat  V.  Kalend. 
Oct  Trevir.  Const  et  Max.  Coss.  (327). 

—  W. 
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labour  ¥rith  their  soyereign  in  the  work  of  reformation.^^  The 
theory  of  professors  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of  advocates,  and 
the  experience  of  magistrates ;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Tribonian.^*'^  This  extra-  Tribonian, 
ordinary  man,  the  object  of  so  much  praise  and  censure,  ur-Uk 
was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia ;  and  his  genius,  like  that  of 
Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the  business  and  knowledge  of 
the  age.  Tribonian  composed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a 
strange  diversity  of  curious  and  abstruse  subjects^':  a  double 
panegyric  of  Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Theodotus ; 
the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties  of  government ;  Homer's 
catalogue  and  the  four-and-twenty  sorts  of  metre;  the  astronomical 
canon  of  Ptolemy ;  the  changes  of  the  months ;  the  houses  of  the 
planets ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To  the  literature 
of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue;  the  Roman 
dvilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his  mind;  and  he 
most  assiduously  cultivated  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of 
wealth  and  preferment.  From  the  bar  of  the  praetorian  praefects, 
he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  quaestor,  of  consul,  and  of 
master  of  the  offices :  the  council  of  Justinian  listened  to  his  elo- 
quence and  wisdom;  and  envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness 
and  affability  of  his  manners.  The  reproaches  of  impiety  and 
avarice  have  stained  the  virtues  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian. 
In  a  bigotted  and  persecuting  court,  the  principal  minister  was 
accused  of  a  secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  and  a  Pagan,  which 
have  been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough,  to  the  last  philosophers 
of  Grreece.  His  avarice  was  more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensibly 
felt.  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur;  nor  can  the  merit  of  Tri- 
bonian atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanctity  of  his 
profession ;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modified,  or  re- 

^*  For  the  legal  labours  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  preface  to  the  Institutes ; 
the  1st,  2d.  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects;  the  1st  and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code  ;  and 
the  Code  itself  (1.  i.  tit  xtiL  de  Veteri  Jure  enucleando. ).  After  these  original  tes- 
timonies, I  have  consulted,  among  the  moderns,  Heineccius  (  Hist.  J.  R.  No.  383 — 404.), 
Terasson  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  295 — 356.),  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  93 — 
100.)t  And  Ludewig,  in  his  Life  of  Justinian  (p.  19 — 123.  318 — 321.  :  for  the  Code  and 
Novels,  p.  309^261.  ;  for  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  p.  262-.-317.). 

**  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c. 
23,  24.  Anecdot.  c.  13.  20.)  and  Suidas  (torn.  iii.  p.  501.  edit  Kuster).  Ludewig  (in 
Vit.  Justinian,  p.  175 — 209.)  works  hard,  very  hard,  to  white- wash — the  black-a- 
moor. 

"  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man ;  eTery  circumstance  so 
exactly  tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant ;  and  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  separate 
the  two  characters  (Btbliot  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  341.  ii.  p.  518.  iii.  p.  418.  xii.  p.  346.  353. 
474.). 
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pealed^  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolument.  In 
the  sedition  of  Constantinople^  his  removal  was  granted  to  the 
clamours,  perhaps  to  the  just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the 
qusestor  was  speedily  restored,  and,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been  honoured 
with  the  praise  of  Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable 
of  discerning  how  often  that  submission  degenerated  into  the 
grossest  adulation.  Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious 
master :  the  earth  was  unworthy  of  such  a  prince ;  and  he  affected 
a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or  Komulus,  would  be 
snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the  mansions  of 
celestial  glory.^* 

The  code  of  ^  CaBsar  had  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
a**d!s».  ^*^>  ^^  creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and 
a!d.'629.  study,  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  pure  and  original 
April  7.  system  of  jurisprudencc.  Whatever  flattery  might  sug- 
gest, the  emperor  of  the  East  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private 
judgment  as  the  standard  of  equity :  in  the  possession  of  legislative 
power,  he  borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion ;  and  his  laborious 
compilations  are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of  past  times. 
Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  the  hand  of  an  artist, 
the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated  pavement  of  antique 
and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent,  fragments.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian,  and  nine 
learned  associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as 
they  were  contained,  since  the  time  of  Adrian,  in  the  Gregorian, 
Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  codes;  to  purge  the  errors  and 
contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obsolete  or  superfluous, 
and  to  select  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to  the 
practice  of  the  tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work 
was  accomplished  in  fourteen  months;  and  the  twelve  books  or 
tablesy  which  the  new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to 
imitate  the  laboxurs  of  their  Boman  predecessors.  .  The  new  Code 
of  Justinian  was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by  his 
royal  signature :  authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  the  pens 

^*  This  story  is  related  by  Hesychius  (de  Viris  IHuntribus),  Procopius  (Anecdot. 
c.  13.)>  f^nd  Suidas  (torn.  iii.  p.  501.).     Such  flattery  is  incredible  I 

Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  possit,  cum  laudatur  Diis  squa  potestas. 

Fontenelle  (torn.  i.  p.  32 — 39.)  has  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  the  modest  Virgil.  But 
the  same  Fontenelle  places  his  king  above  the  divine  Augustus  ;  and  the  sage  Boileau 
has  not  blushed  to  say,  **  Le  destin^  a  ses  yeux  n*oseroit  balancer.**  Yet  neither 
Augustus  nor  Louis  XIV.  were  fools. 
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of  notaries  and  scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  Aiiican  pro- 
vinces; and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  solemn 
festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A  more  arduous  ope-  The  Fan. 
ration  was  still  behind — to  extract  the  spirit  of  juris-  m^nt! 
prudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  Dec' is. ;' 
and  disputes,  of  the  Roman  civilians.  Seventeen  lawyers,  o^.'ie.  ' 
with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  to 
exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors. If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in  ten  years,  Justinian 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  diligence ;  and  the  rapid  com- 
position of  the  DIGEST  or  pandects  '*,  in  three  years,  will  deserve 
praise  or  censure,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From 
the  library  of  Tribonian,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civi- 
lians of  former  times  ^® :  two  thousand  treatises  were  comprised  in 
an  abridgment  of  fifty  books ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  recorded, 
that  three  millions  of  lines  or  sentences  ^^,  were  reduced,  in  this 
abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a  month  after 
that  of  the  institutes;  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  ele- 
ments should  precede  the  digest  of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as 
the  emperor  had  approved  their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legis- 
lative power,  the  speculations  of  these  private  citizens :  their  com- 
mentaries, on  the  twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict,  the  laws  of 
the  people,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  au- 
thority  of  the  text ;  and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  an  useless, 
though  venerable,  relic  of  antiquity.  The  Code,  the  Pandects, 
and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  system  of 

"  TUbfiwrm  (general  receWers)  was  a  oommon  title  of  the  Greek  miscellanies  (Plin. 
Prwfat.  ad  Hist.  Natur.).  The  Diputa  of  Scieyola,  Mafcellinus,  Celsus,  were  already 
familiar  to  the  civilians  :  but  Justinian  was  in  the  wrong  when  he  used  the  two  appel- 
lations as  synonymous.  Is  the  word  Pandects  Greek  or  Latin  —  masculine  or  femi- 
nine ?  7*he  diligent  Brenckmann  will  not  presume  to  decide  these  momentous  con- 
troYersies  (Hist.  Pandect  Florentine.  p.S00 — 304. ).• 

^  Angelus  Politianus  (1.  ▼«  Epist.  ult.)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  192 — ^20a)  civilians 
quoted  m  the  Pandects  —  a  learned,  and  for  his  times,  an  extraordinary  list.  The 
Greek  index  to  the  Pandects  enumerates  thirty-nine,  and  forty  are  produced  by  the 
indefatigable  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  iii.  p.  488 — 502.).  Antoninus'  Augustus 
(de  Nominibus  Propriis  Pandect  apud  Ludewig,  p.  283.)  is  said  to  have  added  fifty- 
four  names ;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  second  hand  references. 

"  The  2rixol  of  the  ancient  MSS.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sentences  or  period  of 
a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  bread Ih  of  the  parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed 
as  many  lines  of  unequal  length.  The  number  of  Srixoi  in  each  book  served  as  a 
cheek  on  the  errors  of  the  scribes  (Ludewig,  p.  211 — 215. ;  and  his  original  author 
Suicer.     lliesaur.  Ecdesiast  tom.  L  p.  1021—10S6.). 


*  The  word  UdvBticrtu  was  formerly  in  common  use.     See  the  preface  to  Aulus 
GeUiua.  —  W. 


VOL.  IV.  O 
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civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in  the  tribunals, 
and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies,  of  Borne,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and  pro- 
vinces, his  eternal  oracles ;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety, 
ascribed  the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and 
inspiration  of  the  Deity. 

Praiie  and  Siucc  the  cmpcror  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  ori- 
thecode  giual  compositiou,  we  can  only  require,  at  his  bands, 
decu.  '  method,  choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indis- 
pensable, virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations 
of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference ;  but  as 
the  order  of  Justinian  is  different  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible 
that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be  right 
In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to  have  viewed  his  pre- 
decessors without  jealousy,  and  with  equal  regard :  the  series  could 
not  ascend  above  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  the  narrow  distinction 
of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition  of 
Theodosius,  had  been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period 
of  an  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict,  to  the  death  of 
Severus  Alexander :  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first  Caasars 
are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  age  of  the  republic  The  favourite  of  Justinian  (it 
has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  encountering  the  light  of 
freedom  and  the  gravity  of  Roman  sages.  Tribonian  condemned 
to  oblivion  the  genuine  and  native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scsevolas, 
and  Sulpicius ;  while  he  invoked  spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own, 
the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the  Imperial 
court  to  study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  the  ministers  of  Justinian^®  were  in- 
structed to  labour,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty  to  select 
the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Koman  law ;  and  the  writings 
of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent,  were  no 
longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  manners,  religion,  and  govern- 
ment. Terhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still 
alive,  our  candour  would  acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  of 
language  7^  their  intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of 

^  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Schultingius  (Jurispnidentia  Ante-Justini- 
anea,  p.  883 — 907. )  justifies  the  choice  of  Tribonian,  against  the  passionate  charges  of 
Francis  Hottoman  and  his  sectaries. 

"  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  technical  words,  and 
.the  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  tilver  age.     It  has  been 
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Papinian  and  Ulpian.  The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth 
of  time  and  experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and 
materials,  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors.  The 
civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  the  works  of 
their  predecessors :  their  philosophic  spirit  had  mitigated  the  rigour 
of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and  emerged  from 
the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the  rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the 
authorities  that  compose  the  Pandects  depended  on  the  judgment 
of  Tribonian :  but  the  power  of  his  sovereign  could  not  absolve 
him  from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the 
I^ifllator  of  the  empire,  Justinian  might  repeal  the  acts  of  the 
Antonines,  or  condemn,  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Roman  lawyers.®^  But  the 
existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  despotism ; 
and  the  emperor  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery,  when  he  cor- 
rupted the  integrity  of  their  text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable 
names  the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign  ®^  and  suppressed, 
by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and  authentic  copies  of  Uieir  sen- 
timents. The  changes  and  interpolations  of  Tribonian  and  his 
colleagues  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of  uniformity:  but  their 
cares  have  been  insufficient,  and  the  antinomies^  or  contradictions 
of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  still  exercise  the  patience  and  subtlety 
of  modem  civilians.®^ 

A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by   Lo„ofthe 
the  enemies  of  Justinian ;  that  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  j^ru?^. 
-Rome  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects,  ***""• 

vcbemently  attacked  by  Laurentius  Valla  *,  a  fastidious  grammarian  of  the  xvth  cen- 
tury, and  by  hb  apologist  Floridus  Sabinus.  It  bas  been  defended  by  Alciat,  and  a 
nameless  advocate  (most  probably  James  Capellus).  Their  various  treatises  are  col- 
lected by  Duker  (Opusculade  Latinitate  veterum  Jurisconsultorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1721 
in  12mo.). 

**  Nomina  quidem  yeteribus  servavimus,  legum  autem  veritatem  nostram  fecimus. 
Itaque  siquid  erat  in  illis  seditiosum^  multa  autem  talia  erant  ibi  reposita,  hoc  decisum 
est  et  definitum,  et  in  perspicuum  finem  deducta  est  qua^ue  lex  (Cod.  Justinian.  I.  i. 
tit.  xvii.  leg.  3.  No.  10. ).     A  frank  confession  t  f 

'^  The  number  of  these  emblemata  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is  much  reduced  by 
Bynkershoek  (in  the  four  last  books  of  his  Observations),  who  poorly  maintains  the 
right  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of  Tribonian. 

"  The  antinomiegy  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are  sometimes  the 
cause,  and  of^en  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often 
affords  what  Montaigne  calls  *'  Questions  pour  FA  mi."  See  a  fine  passage  of  Fran- 
clscus  Balduinus  in  Justinian  (1.  ii.  p.  259,  &c.  apud  Ludcwig,  p.  305,  306. ). 

*  Gibbon   is  mistaken  with   regard  to  justification  of  this   observation.)     Since 

Valla,  who,  though  he  inveighs  against  the  his  time,  this  truth  has  been  recognised  by 

barbarous  style  of  the  civilians  of  his  own  men   of   the   highest   eminence,   such   as 

day,   lavishes   the  highest   praise  on  the  Erasmus,  David  Hume,  and  Runkhenius. 

admirable  purity  of  the  language  of  the*  —  W. 

ancient  writers  on  civil  law.     (M.  Warn-  t  Seditiosum  in  the  language  of  Justinian 

kbnig  quotes  a  long  passage  of  Valla  in  means  not  seditious,  but  disputed.  — W 
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from  the  vain  persuaflioiiy  that  it  was  now  either  false  or  superfluous. 
Without  usurping  an  office  so  invidious^  the  emperor  might  safely 
commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  accomplishment  of  this  destructive 
wish.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  and  paper,  the  labour  and 
the  materials  of  writing  could  be  purchased  only  by  the  rich ;  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  computed,  that  the  price  of  books  was  an 
hundred  fold  their  present  value.  ^  Copies  were  slowly  multiplied 
and  cautiously  renewed:  the  hopes  of  profit  tempted  the  sacrile- 
gious scribes  to  erase  the  characters  of  antiquity*,  and  Sophocles 
or  Tacitus  were  obliged  to  resign  the  parchment  to  missals,  homi- 
lies, and  the  golden  legend.  ^^  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  of  genius,  what  stability  could  be  expected 
for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of  an  obsolete  science?  The  books  of 
jurisprudence  were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to  none: 
their  value  was  connected  with  present  use,  and  they  sunk  for  ever 
as  soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  su- 
perior merit,  or  public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning, 
between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  losses  had 
been  already  sustained,  and  some  luminaries  of  the  school,  or 
forum,  were  known  only  to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  report. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay  accelerated 
the  progress  of  oblivion;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  of 
the  writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of  neglecting,  many  were 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  East  ®*  The  copies  of 
Papinian,   or  Ulpian,   which  the  reformer  had  proscribed,  were 

"*  When  Faust,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Bibles  as  manuscripts,  the 
price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  sixty,  fifty,  and 
forty  crowns.  The  public  was  at  first  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length  pro- 
voked by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  (Mattaire.  Annal.  Typograph.  torn.  i.  p.  12. ;  first 
edition). 

**  This  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  viiith,  and  more  especially  from  the 
xtith,  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal  (Montfaucon,  in  the  Mimolres  de 
TAcademie,  tom  vi.  p.  606,  &c.  Bibliotheque  Raisonn^e  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i. 
p.  176.). 

"*  Pomponius  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.)  observes,  that  of  the  three  founders  of 
the  civil  law,  Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volumina,  scripta  Manilii  monu- 
menta  ;  that  of  some  old  republican  lawyers,  haec  versantur  eorum  scripta  inter  manus 
homiiium.  Eight  of  the  Augustan  sages  were  reduced  to  a  compendium :  of  CasceUius, 
scripta  non  extant  sed  unus  liber,  &c.  ;  of  Trebatius,  minus  frequentatur ;  of  Tubero, 
libri  parum  grati  sunt  Many  quotations  in  the  Pandects  are  derived  from  books 
which  Tribonian  never  saw ;  and,  in  the  long  period  from  the  viith  to  the  xiiith  cen- 
tury  of  Rome,  the  apparent  reading  of  the  modems  successively  depends  on  the  know- 
ledge and  veracity  of  their  predecessors. 


*  Among  the  works  which  have  been  Gibbon  at  this  period  of  his  labours  would 

recovered,  by  the  persevering  and  success-  have  hailed  with  delight  the  recovery  of 

ful  endeavours  of  M.  Mai  and  his  followers  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  and  the  fragments 

to  trace  the  imperfectly  erased  characters  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  published  by  M. 

of  the  ancient  writers  on  these  Palimpsests  Peyron  of  Turin.  —  M. 
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deemed  unworthy  of  future  notice:  the  Twelve  Tables  and  praeto- 
rian edicts  insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance  of 
the  Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with 
difficulty  and  danger  from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criticism 
has  pronounced  that  all  the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  West 
are  derived  from  one  original.  ^^  It  was  transcribed  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  ^7,  was  successively 
transported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphi^", 
Piaa*^,  and  Florence^,  and  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic ^^  in 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic^ 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future  j^^^  ,„^ 
reformation.     To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  S?  juS!' 
Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  ciphers  and  abbrevia-  ***■"• 
tions  was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  as  Justinian  recollected,  that  the 
perpetual  edict  had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  commentators, 
he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  against  the  rash  civilians 
who  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert  the  will  of  their  sove- 
reign.    The  scholars  of  Accursius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should 

"  JB,  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  transpositions  of 
some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if  it  be  true,  is  decisive.  Yet  the 
PandecU  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres  (who  died  in  U 17),  by  Theobald,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  by  Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140(SeIdenad  Fletani, 
c.  7.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 060-- 1 085.)-   Have  our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects  been  collated  ? 

^  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman  (Hist.  Pandect  Florent.  1.  i. 
e.  2,  S.  p.  4 — 17.  and  L  ii.).  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered  it  as  the  authentic 
standard  of  Justinian  himself  (p.  407,  408.)  ;  but  this  paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbre- 
viations of  the  Florentine  MS.  (1.  ii.  c.  S.  p.  117 — ISO.).  It  is  composed  of  two 
quarto  volumes,  with  large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment  and  the  Latin  characters 
betray  the  hand  of  a  6reek  scribe. 

*  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  dissertations  on  the  re- 
public of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year  1 1 35,  &c. 

*•  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D.  1137)  is  first  noticed  (in  1501) 
by  Ludovicus  Bologninus  (Brenckman,  1.  L  c.  II.  p.  7.S,  74.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  417 — 425.), 
on  the  fiiith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle  (p.  409,  410.)  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole 
fctory  *,  though  unknown  to  the  xiith  century,  embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  sus- 
pected by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  much  internal  probability  (1.  i. 
e.  4 — 8.  p.  17 — ^50.)  The  Liber  Pandectarum  of  Pisa  was  undoubtedly  consulted  in 
the  xivth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus  (p.  406,  407.     See  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  50 — 62. ). 

**  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406  ;  and  in  1411  the  Pandects 
were  transported  to  the  capital.     These  events  are  authentic  and  fimious. 

"  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and  shown  to  curious 
travellers  by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bare-headed,  and  with  lighted  tapers  (Brenck- 
man, 1.  L  e.  10,  1 1,  12.  p.  62—93.). 

"*  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Augustinus,  and  the 
splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellus  (in  1551),  I^enry  Brenckman,  a  Dutch- 
man, undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Florence,  where  he  employed  several  years  in  the 
study  of  a  single  manuscript.  His  Historia  Pandectarum  Florentinorum  (Utrecht, 
1722,  in  4to.),  though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  small  portion  of  his  original  design. 


*  Savigny  (vol.  iil  p.  83.  89),  examines  and  rejects  the  whole  story.     See  likewise 
Hsllam,  vol.  iii.  p.  514.  —  M. 
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blush  for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless  they  dare  to  dispute  his 
right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his  successors,  and  the  native 
freedom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own 
inconstancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchange  of 
Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold^^,  discovered  the  necessity 
Second  of  purifyiug  his  gold  from  the  mixture  of  ba^er  alloy.  Six 
the  Code,  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the  Code, 
Not.' 16.  *  before  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new 
and  more  accurate  edition  of  the  same  work ;  which  he  enriched 
with  two  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions  of  the  darkest 
and  most  intricate  points  of  jurisprudence.  Every  year,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  long  reign,  was  marked  by 
some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his  acts  were  rescinded  by  him- 
self; many  were  rejected  by  his  successors;  many  have  been  ob- 
literated by  time ;  but  the  number  of  sixteen  edicts,  and  one 
The  No-  l^^udred  and  sixty-eight  novels^,  has  been  admitted 
^HJ  D.  ^*o  the  authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  In  the 
634.-6e5.  opiniQn  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
profession,  these  incessant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  trifling  altera- 
tions, can  be  only  explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who 
sold  without  shame  his  judgments  and  his  laws.^^  The  charge  of 
the  secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and  vehement ;  but  the  sole 
instance,  which  he  produces,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  as 
well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  be- 
queathed his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value 
was  enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  con- 
fessions of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names  of  the 
richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established  prescription  of 
thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled  by  a  retro- 
spective edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the  church  to  the 
term  of  a  century;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  dis- 
order, that,  after  serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently 
abolished  in  the  same  reign.  ^^     If  candour  will  acquit  the  emperor 

*"  Xpt^ca  x^'^c^^'^y  4Kar6fi6oi*  iyveaSotuVf  apud  Homerum  patrem  omnis  viitutis 
( 1  St  Praefat.  ad  Pandect. ).  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso  would  surprise  us  in  an  act  of 
parliament.  Quae  omnia  obtinere  sancimus  in  omne  aevum.  Of  the  first  Code,  he  says 
(2d  Pra^fat.)  in  asternum  valiturum.     Man  and  for  ever ! 

**  NoveUcs  is  a  classic  adjective,  but  a  barbarous  substantive  (Ludewig,  p.  245.). 
Justinian  never  collected  them  himself;  the  nine  collations,  the  legal  standard  of 
modesn  tribunals,  consist  of  ninety-eight  Novels  ;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the 
diligence  of  Julian,  Haloander,  and  Contius  (Ludewig,  p.  249.  258.  Aleman.  Not.  in 
Anecdot  p.  98.). 

**  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  20. 
torn.  iii.  p.  501.  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws  aside  the  gown  and  cap  of  a  Pre- 
sident i  Mortier. 

*"  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  28.     A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the  church  of 
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himself,  and  transfer  the  corruption  to  his  wife  and  fayourites,  the 
suspicion  of  so  foul  a  yice  must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his 
laws ;  and  the  advocates  of  Justinian  maj  acknowledge,  that  such 
levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and 
a  man. 

Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  r^^^  ,„,„. 
of  their  subjects ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  ^,^^  533, 
whose  command  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short  ^°^'  ^'' 
and  elementary  treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of  the  Ro- 
man law  ^^,  those  of  Caius  ^®  were  the  most  popular  in  the  East 
and  West ;  and  their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
their  merit.  They  were  selected  by  the  Imperial  delegates,  Tri- 
bonian,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus ;  and  the  freedom  and  purity 
of  the  Antonines  was  incrusted  with  the  coarser  materials  of  a 
d^enerate  age.  The  same  volume  which  introduced  the  youth  of 
Kome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the  gradual  study  of  the 
Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  precious  to  the  historian,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  magistrate.  The  institutes  of  Justinian  are 
divided  into  four  books:  they  proceed,  with  no  contemptible 
method,  from,  I.  PersanSy  to,  IL  Things^  and  from  things,  to, 
III.  Actions  ;  and  the  article  lY.  of  Private  Wrongs^  is  terminated 
by  the  principles  of  Criminal  Law* 

The  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons,  is  the  firmest  i.orPBn- 
basis  of  a  mixed  and  limited  government.     In  France,  f^tn 
the  remains  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  "^  •*'*••• 
honours,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thousand  nobles.^^    Two 
hundred  families  f  supply,  in  lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of 

Rome  (Novel. is.)*  For  the  general  repeal  of  these  muchievous  indulgences,  see 
Novel,  cxi.  and  Ediet  v. 

**  Lactantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  specious  work,  proposes 
to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians.  Quidam  prudentes  et  arhitri  squitatis 
Institutiones  Civilis  Juris  compositas  ediderunt  (Institut  Divin.  1.  i.  c  1.).  Such  as 
Ulpian,  Paul,  Florentinus,  Marcian. 

**  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  suumf  though  he  died  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servius,  Boetbius,  Priscian,  See, ;  and 
the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant  (See  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  to  the  edition 
of  Sehulting,  in  the  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat.  1717.  Heineccius, 
Hist.  J.  R.  No.  S)3.     Ludewig,  in  Vit  Just.  p.  199.) 

••  See  the  Annalea  Politiqoes  de  PAbb^  de  St,  Pierre,  tom.  i.  p.  25.  wlio  dates  in  the 
year  1755.  The  most  ancient  families  claim  the  immemorial  possession t>f  arms  and 
fiefi.  Since  the  Crusades,  some,  the  most  truly  respectable,  have  been  created  by  the 
king,  for  merit  and  services.     The  recent  and  vulgar  crowd  is  derived  from  the  multi- 


•  Gibbon,  dividing  the  Institutes  into  of  Peers  has  been  more  than  doubled :  it 

fimr  parts,  considers  the  appendix  of  the  is  above  400,   exclusive  of  the  spiritual 

eriminal  law  in  the  last  title  as  a  fourth  peers: — a   wi&e   policy,   to    increase  the 

part  — W.  patrician  order  in  proportion  to  the  ffeneral 

+  c:....  ai a1 c  nzt^t xi..  it z _*».t  _       ••  »-■  ° 


t  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon,  the  House     increase  of  the  nation.  —  M. 
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English  legislature^  which  maintains,  between  the  Idng  and  com- 
mons, the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gradation  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supported  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Borne.  The  perfect  equality 
of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  democracy  and 
despotism  are  confounded;  since  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or 
people  would  be  offended,  if  any  heads  were  exalted  above  the 
level  of  their  fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Boman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of  the  republic  were 
gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or  instinct  of  Justinian  com- 
pleted the  simple  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor 
could  not  eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which  always  waits  on 
the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth,  or  the  memory  of  famous  an- 
cestors. He  delighted  to  honour,  with  titles  and  emoluments,  hb 
generals,  magistrates,  and  senators ;  and  his  precarious  indulgence 
communicated  some  rays  of  their  glory  to  the  persons  of  their  wives 
and  children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Roman  citizens  were 
equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were  citizens  of  Rome.  That 
inestimable  character  was  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty  name. 
The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the 
annual  ministers  of  his  power :  his  constitutional  rights  might 
have  checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master ;  and  the  bold  ad- 
venturer from  Germany  or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  favour, 
to  the  civil  and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been 
once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers.  The 
first  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  of  ingenuous 
and  senile  birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother ; 
and  the  candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if  her  freedom  could  be 
ascertained,  during  a  single  moment,  between  the  conception  and 
the  delivery.  The  slaves,  who  were  liberated  by  a  generous  master, 
immediately  entered  into  the  middle  class  of  libertines  or  freedmen ; 
but  they  could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience 
and  gratitude :  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their 
patron  and  his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the  whole 
of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children  and  without  a  testa- 
ment. Justinian  respected  the  rights  of  patrons ;  but  his  indul- 
gence rejnoved  the  badge  of  diegrace  from  the  two  inferior  orders 
of  freedmen:  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  obtained,  without 
reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citizen;  and  at  length  the  dignity 
of  an  ingenuous  birth,  which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or 
supposed,  by  the  onmipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  restraints 

tude  of  Tenal  offices  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  continually  ennoble  the  wealthy 
plebeians. 
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of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  introduced  to  check 
the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile 
and  indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished ;  and  the  spirit  of  his 
laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet  the 
eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  with  mul- 
titudes of  slaves,  either  bom  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  their 
masters;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was 
determined  by  their  age,  their  strength,  and  their  education.^^  But 
the  hardships  of  this  dependent  state  were  continually  diminished 
by  the  influence  of  government  and  religion ;  and  the  pride  of  a 
subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  life 
and  happiness  of  his  bondsman. '^^ 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and  FAtben 
educate  their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  incul-  dren! 
cates  to  the  human  species  the  returns  of  filial  piety.  But  the 
exclusive,  absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  fallier  over  his 
children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence'^,  and  seems  to 
be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city.'^'  The  paternal  power 
was  instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  himself;  and,  after  the 
practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed  on  the  fourth  table  of 
the  Decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  the  senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult 
son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a 

>**  If  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  legatees,  they  drew  lots,  and 
the  loaen  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  value ;  ten  pieces  of  gold  for  a  common 
servant  or  maid  under  ten  years :  if  above  that  age,  twenty ;  if  they  knew  a  trade, 
thirty ;  notaries  or  writers,  fifty ;  midwives  or  jpkyndanM,  sixty ;  eunuchs  under  ten 
years,  thirty  pieces;  above,  fifty  ;  if  tradesmen,  seventy  (Cod.  1.  vi.  tit  xHii.  leg. 3.). 
These  l^gal  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market. 

**'  For  the  state  of  slaves  and  fteedmen,  see  Institutes,  1.  i.  tit  iii — viii.  1.  ii  tit  ix. 
L  iii.  tit  viit.  ix.  Pandecto  or  Digest,  l.i.  tit  v.  vi.  1.  xzxviii.  tit  i — iv.,  and  the 
whole  of  the,  xlth  book.  Code,  1,  vi.  tit  iv.  v.  L  vil  tit  i, — xxiii.  Beit  henceforward 
understood  that,  with  the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspondent 
articles  in  the  Antiquities  and  Elements  of  Heineccius  are  implicity  quoted ;  and  with 
the  xxvii  first  books  of  the  I^ndects,  the  learned  and  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard 
Noodt  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1-^90.  the  end.  Lugd.  Bat  1724.> 

'**  See  the  patria  potestas  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ix.),  tlie  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit  vi.  vii. ), 
and  the  Code  (I.  viii.  tit  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.>  Jus  potestatis  quod  in  liberos  habemus 
proprium  est  civium  Romanorum.  Nulli  enim  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos 
faabeant  potesUtem  qualem  nos  habemus.* 

>«s  Dionysius  Hal.  I.  ii.  p.  94,  95.  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  286.)  produces  the  words  of 
the  zii  tables.  Papinian  (in  Collations  Legum  Roman,  et  Mosaicarum,  tit.  iv. 
p.  904.)  styles  this  patria  potestas,  lex  regia:  Ulpian  (ad  Sabin.  1.  xxvi.  in  Pandect 
L  L  tit  vi.  leg.  8.)  says.  Jus  potestatis  moribus  receptum ;  and  ftiriosus  filium  in  potes- 
tate  habebit     How  sacred— or  rather,  how  absurd  I  f 


«  The  newly  discovered   Institutes  of  potestate  parentum    liberos    esse.      Gaii 

Gains  name  one  nation  in  which  the  same  Instit  edit  1824.  p.  257. »  M. 

power  was  vested  in  the  parent     Nee  me  t  ^^^  ^^^  >>  '^^  ^^'^^^^  accordance  with 

pneterit   Galatarum  gentem  credere,    in  the  Roman  character. — W. 
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person :  in  his  father's  house  he  was  a  mere  thing* ;  confounded  by 
the  laws  with  the  movables,  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom  the 
capricious  master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  reapon- 
sible  to  any  earthly  tribunaL  The  hand  which  bestowed  the  daily 
sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was 
acquired  by  the  labour  or  fortune  of  the  son  w^  immediately  lost 
in  the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his  oxen  or  his 
children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of  theft '^^ ;  and 
if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to 
compensate  the  damage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  ob- 
noxious animal.  At  the  call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the  master  of 
a  family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or  his  slaves.  But  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  was  far  more  advantageous,  since  he  regained,  by 
the  first  manumission,  his  alienated  freedom :  the  son  was  again 
restored  to  his  unnatural  father ;  he  might  be  condemned  to  servi- 
tude a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  third 
sale  and  deliverance  ^^^  that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the  domestic 
power,  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  abused.  According  to  his 
discretion,  a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary  faults  of 
his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  sending 
them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  The  majesty  of  a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death^^ ;  and  the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which 
were  sometimes  praised  and  never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the 
annals  of  Borne,  beyond  the  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus. 
Neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  could  exempt  the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the  bonds  of 
filial  subjection  ^^7 :  his  own  descendants  were  included  in  the  family 

>**  Pandect  1.  zlvii.  titii.  leg.  14.  No.  \X  leg.  38.  No.  1.  Such  was  the  decision 
of  Ulpian  and  Paull 

***  The  trina  mancipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian  (  Fragment  x.  p.  591,  592. 
edit  Schulting) ;  and  best  illustrated  in  the  Antiquities  of  Heineccius-f 

>**  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  necis  of  the  Roman  father  (Institut  1.  vi.  tit  ix. 
No.  7. ),  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal  vestiges  are  left  in  the  Pandects  (1.  zliii. 
tit.  xzix.  leg.  S.  No.  4. )  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Romanarum  et  Mosaicarum  (tit.  ii. 
No.  3.  p.  189.). 

^^  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office.  In  publicis 
locis  atque  muneribus,  atque  actionibus  patrum,  jura  cum  filiorum  qui  in  magistratu 


*  This  parental  power  was  strictly  con-  his  ignorance,  might  raise  both  mother  and 

fined  to  the  Roman  citizen.   The  foreigner  child  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.     Gains, 

or  he  who  had  only  jus  Latii,  did  not  pos-  p.  30.  —  M. 

sess  it     If  a  Roman  citizen  unknowingly         f  The  son  of  a  family  sold  by  his  father 

married  a  Latin  or  a  foreign  wife,  he  did  did  not  become  in  every  respect  a  slave ; 

not  possess  this  power  over  his  son,  because  he  was  statu  liber ;  that  is  to  say,  on  pay- 

the  son,  following  the  legal  condition  of  ing  the  price  for  which  he  was  sold,  he 

the  mother,  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.     A  became   entirely  free.     Sec   Hugo,  Hist, 

man,  however,  alleging  sufficient  cause  for  §  61.  —  W. 
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of  their  common  ancestor;  and  the  daims  of  adoption  were  not  less 
sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.  Without  fear,  though 
not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the  Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an 
unbounded  amfidenoe  in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love ;  and  the 
oppression  was  tempered  hj  the  assurance,  that  each  generation 
must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  dignity  of  parent  and  master. 
The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the  ij,nft,uon« 
justice  and  humanity  of  Numa ;  and  the  maid  who,  with  ^S^i 
his  father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman,  was  protected  •*"»>o'*'y- 
from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  slave*  In  the  first 
ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed,  and  often  famished,  by  her  Latin 
and  Tuscan  neighbours,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a  frequent 
practice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase  the  liberty  of 
his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must  gradually  fail,  and  the  trade 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of  the  republic.  An  imper- 
fect right  of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons ;  and 
the  threefold  distinction  o{ profectitious,  adventitiousy  and  professional 
was  ascertained  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects. ^^® 
Of  all  that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the  use, 
and  reserved  the  absolute  dominion;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold,  the 
filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  from  the 
demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by  marriage,  gift, 
or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  secured  to  the  son ;  but 
the  father,  unless  he  had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usu- 
fruct during  his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military 
virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  be- 
queathed by  the  soldier  alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended 
to  the  emoluments  of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public 
service,  and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  or  empress.  The 
life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of 
paternal  power.  Yet  his  life  might  be  adverse  to  the  interest  or 
passions  of  an  unworthy  father :  the  same  crimes  that  flowed  from 
the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  humanity,  of  the 
Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who  whipt  his  son  till  he  ex- 
pired, was  saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude.**^^    The  Roman  father,  from  the  licence  of  servile  dominion, 

sunt  potestatibus  eolUta  interquieaoere  pauUulum  et  connivere,  &c.  (Aul.  Gellius, 
Noctes  Attics,  u.  2.).  The  Lessons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  were  justified  by  the 
old  and  memorable  example  of  Fabius;  and  we  may  contemplate  the  same  story  in  the 
style  of  Liyy  (xxiv.  44.)  and  the  homely  idiom  of  Claudius  Quadrigarius  the  annalist. 

***  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  the  filial  ptuUum  in  the  Institutes 
(L  iltlt.  iz.)»  the  Pandects  (L  zt.  tit  i.  1.  ili.  tit.  i.),  and  the  Code  (1.  iv.  tit.  izti.  ixvii.). 

^  The  examples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca  (de  Clementia,  i.  14, 1 5.  X 
the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 
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was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The  pre- 
sence and  opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile 
pronounced  against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the  domestic 
tribunal  of  Arius.  Adrian  transported  to  an  island  the  jealous 
parent,  who,  like  a  robber,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  hunting, 
to  assassinate  a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  stepmother.**® 
A  private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy  ;  the 
parent  was  again  reduced  from  a  judge  to  an  accuser ;  and  the 
magistrates  were  enjoined  by  Severus  Alexander  to  hear  his  com- 
plaints and  execute  his  sentence.  He  could  no  longer  take  the 
life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  murder ; 
and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he  had  been  excepted  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  Constantine.*^  * 
The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period  of  existence ;  and 
reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for  imputing  the 
crime  of  murder  to  the  father,  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons 
his  new-bom  infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the 
mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of 
children  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity :  it  was 
sometimes  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised 
with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman 
ideas  of  paternal  power ;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to 
the  human  heart,  represent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom 
which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  compassion.'*'^ 
If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feelings,  he  might  escape, 
though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastisement,  of  the  laws ;  and 
the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  till  such 
murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurispru- 
dence**^ and  Christianity  had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  in- 

"*  Qjuod  latronis  magis  quam  patris  jure  etim  interfecit,  nam  patria  potestas  in 
pietate  debet  non  in  atrocitate  ooosiatere  (Marcian,  Institut.  1.  xiv.  in  Pandect.  1.  zlviii. 
tit.  ix.  leg.  5.). 

"'  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  de  ticariit  and  parrieidis,  are  repeated,  or 
rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander  Severus,  Constantinc,  and 
Valentinian,  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xlviii.  tit.  yiii,  ix.),  and  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.).  See 
likewise  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  ix.  tit  ziv,  xt.  ),  with  Godefroy*s  Commentary 
(tom.  iii.  p.  84 — 113.),  who  pours  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  oyer  these 
penal  laws. 

"*  When  the  Chremes  of  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  obeying  his  orders  and 
exposing  their  infiint,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a  master,  and  silences  the  scruples  of 
a  foolish  woman.     See  Apuleius  (Metamorpb.  1.  x.  p.  3S7.  edit.  Delphin.). 

'"  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  had  introduced 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  some  legal  restraints,  which  might  support  his  contrast  of  the 
boni  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the  bonsB  leges  alibi — that  is  to  say,  at  Rome  (de 
Moribus  Germanorum,  c.  19.)*  Tertullian  (ad  Nationes,  1.  i.  c.  15.)  refutes  his  own 
charges,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 
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hnman  practice,   till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  bj  the 
terrors  of  capital  punishment.  ^^^ 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of  Husinndf 
the  female  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  "**  ''*'•■• 
softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a  robust 
progeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season  of  marriage ;  it  was 
fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the  Roman 
husband  might  educate  to  his  wiU  a  pure  and  obedient  virgin. ^'^ 
According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he  bought  his  bride  ^^^  ^„. 
of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the  coemption  by  pur-  JfSlr'!'** 
chasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction  '***•• 
to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was  offered 
by  the  pontifis  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting 
parties  were  seated  on  the  same  sheepskin ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake 
of^aror  rice;  and  this  confarreation^^\  which  denoted  the  ancient 
food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  of  mind 
and  body.  But  this  union  on  the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous 
and  unequal ;  and  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her 
fiftther's  house,  to  embrace  a  new  servitude,  decorated  only  by  the 
title  of  adoption,  a  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant, 
bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a  family  ^*^  (her  proper  appellation)  the 
strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  children,  and  of  daughter 
to  her  husband  or  master,  who  was  invested  with  the  plenitude  of 
paternal  power.  By  his  judgment  or  caprice  her  behaviour  was 
approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised ;  he  exercised  the  jurisdiction 
of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed,  that  in  the  cases  of  adultery 
or  drunkenness  ^'%  the  sentence  might  be  properly  inflicted.  She 
acquired  and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ;  and  so  clearly 
was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  person^  but  as  a  thinff^  that,  if  the 

"*  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1.  ii.  Sententiarura  in  Pan- 
dect 1.  xzv.  tit.  iii.  leg.  4.)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral  precept  by  Gerard  Noodt 
(Opp.  torn.  i.  in  Julius  Paulus,  p.  567 — 588.  and  Arnica  Responsio,  p.  591 — 606.). 
who  maintains  the  opinion  of  Justus  Lipsius  (Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  409.  ad  Belgas.  cent.  i. 
epist.  85. ),  and  as  a  positive  binding  law  by  Bynkershoek  (de  Jure  occidendi  Liberos, 
Opp.  torn.!,  p.  318 — 340.  Cune  Secundae,  p.  391 — 427.).  In  a  learned  but  mgry 
controversy  the  two  friends  deviated  into  the  opposite  extremes. 

"*  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  140,  141.  Tb  a&fui  jccd  t^ 
i|tfos  KdBapop  icol  ABuctop  M  rm  yafiouyri  y4vw9ai, 

"*  Among  the  winter /himcnta,  the  iriticum,  or  bearded  wheat;  the  nUgo,  or  the  un- 
bearded ;  the  far,  adorea,  oryza,  whose  description  perfectly  tallies  with  the  rice  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  I  adopt  this  identity  on  the  credit  of  M.  Paucton  in  his  useful  and 
laborious  Metrologie  (p.  517 — 529.  >  * 

^"  Aulus  Gellius  (Koctes  Atticae,  zviii.  6.)  gives  a  ridiculous  definition  of  ^lius 
Melissus,  Matrona,  quie  semel,  materfamilias  quae  saepius  peperit,  as  porcetra  and 
seropha  in  the  sow  kind.  He  then  adds  the  genuine  meaning,  quaB  in  matrimonium 
vel  in  roanum  convenerat. 

"*  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the  cellar  (Plin. 
Hist  Nat.  xiv.  14.). 
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original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be  claimed,  like  other 
movables,  by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The 
inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  withheld  the  con- 
jugal debt,  BO  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish 
laws^^^ :  but  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could  never  admit  to 
his  bed  a  fairer  or  more  favoured  partner. 

After  the   Punic   triumphs,/the  matrons    of   Rome 


FrvodoM 
of  the  ma 
trimonial 


of  the  ma-    afi(pired  to  the  common  benefits  of  a  firee  and  opulent 


contract,  rcpublic :  their  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence 
of  fathers  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  unsuccessfully  re- 
sisted by  the  gravity  of  Cato  the  Censor.*^^  They  declined  the 
solemnities  of  the  old  nuptials;  defeated  the  annual  prescription 
by  an  absence  of  three  days ;  and,  without  losing  their  name  or 
independence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a 
marriage-contract.  Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated 
the  use,  and  secured  the  property:  the  estates  of  a  wife  could 
neither  be  alienated  nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband ;  their 
mutual  gifts  were  prohibited  by  the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
misconduct  of  either  party  might  afford,  under  another  name,  a 
future  subject  for  an  action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary 
compact,  religious  and  civil  rites  were  no  longer  essential ;  and, 
between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the  apparent  community  of  life 
was  allowed  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of 
marriage  was  restored  by  the  Christians,  who  derived  all  spiritual 
grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the  benediction  of  the 
priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  and  duties  of  the  holy  in- 
stitution, were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue,  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  provincial 
synods  ^^^;  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was  awed  by  the 
decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Yet  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
church:   the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving  civilians  of  an- 

""  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Misna,  a  daily  debt  was  im- 
posed on  an  idle,  yigorous,  young  husband ;  twice  a  week  on  a  citizen ;  once  on  a 
peasant ;  once  in  thirty  days  on  a  camel-driver ;  once  in  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  the 
student  or  doctor  was  free  from  tribute ;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  a  weekly  sustenance, 
could  sue  for  a  divorce :  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence  was  allowed.  Polygamy 
divided,  without  multiplying,  the  duties  of  the  husband  (Selden.  Uxor  Ebroica,  1.  iiL 
c.  6.  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  717 — 720.). 

^*^  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
the  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1—8.).  But  we  shall  rather 
hoar  the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth,  than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century 
of  Rome.  The  principles,  and  even  the  style,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved 
by  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  23.).  • 

"*  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  see  Selden  (Uxor  Ebraica, 
Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  529— 860. )>  Bingham  (Christian  Antiquities,  1.  xxii.),  and  Chardon 
(Hist  des  Sacremens,  tom.  vi.). 
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tiquitj,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pan- 
dects, is  Erected  by  the  earthly  motives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the 
natural  fireedom  of  both  sexes.^^^ 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  Liberty  and 
every  rational  contract,  the  Boman  marriage  required  the  divorce. 
previous  approbation  of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be  forced  by 
some  recent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  mature  daughter ;  but 
even  his  insanity  was  not  generally  allowed  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  consent  The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matrimony 
have  varied  among  the  Bpomans  ^^ ;  but  the  most  solemn  sacrament, 
the  confarreation  itself,  might  always  be  done  away  by  rites  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  In  the  first  ages,  the  father  of  a  family  might 
sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned  in  the  number  of  his 
children :  the  domestic  judge  might  pronounce  the  death  of  the 
offender,  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house ; 
but  the  slavery  of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual, 
unless  he  asserted  for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative 
of  divorce.*  The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the 
virtue  of  the  Bomans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this 
tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred  years  ^^*:  but  the  same  fact 
evinces  the  unequal  terms  of  a  connection  in  which  the  slave  was 
unable  to  renounce  her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  imwilling  to 
relinquish  his  slave.  When  the  Boman  matrons  became  the  equal^ 
and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was 
introduced,  that  marriage,  like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dis- 
solved by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the  associates.  In  three  cen- 
turies of  prosperity  and  corruption,  this  principle  was  enlarged  to 
frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or 
caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage ; 

^  The  civil  laws  of  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit  z. ),  the  Pan- 
dects  (1.  zxiiL  xziv.  xxv.),  and  the  Code  (1.  v.);  but  as  the  title  de  ritii  nuptiarum  is 
yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore  the  fragments  of  Ulpian  (tit.  ix.  p.  590, 
591.),  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  (tJt.  xtL  p.  790,  791.)  with  the  notes  of 
Pithagus  and  Schulting.  They  find,  in  the  Commentvy  of  Senrius  (on  the  Ist 
Georgic  and  the  4th  ^neid),  two  curious  passages. 

^^  According  to  Plutarch  (p.  57.)  Romulus  allowed  only  three  grounds  of  a  divorce 
— drunkenness,  adultery,  and  false  keys.  Otherwise,  the  husband  who  abused  his 
supremacy  forfeited  half  his  goods  to  the  wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  and 
offered  a  sacrifice  (with  the  remainder?)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.  This  strange  law 
was  either  imaginary  or  transient 

*^  In  the  year  of  Rome  523,  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  a  fair,  a  good,  but  a 
barren,  wife  (Dionysius  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  141.  Valerius  Max- 
imus,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Aulus  Gellius,  iv.  3.).  He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  and  hated 
by  the  people ;  but  his  divorce  stood  unimpeached  in  law. 


*  Montesquieu   relates  and  explains  this  fiict  in  a  different  manner.     Esprit  des 
I^ix,  1.  xvi.  c.  16.  —  G. 
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a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman, 
declared  the  separation;  the  most  tender  of  human  conneclionB 
was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure.  According 
to  the  various  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  dis- 
grace and  injury :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to 
a  new  family,  abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny 
to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  husband ;  a  beautiful 
virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent,  and  fHend- 
less ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were  pressed 
to  marriage  by  Augustus,  sufficiently  marks,  that  the  prevailing 
institutions  were  least  favourable  to  the  males.     A  specious  theory 

■^vsi  confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment,  which  demon- 
strates, that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness 
and  virtue.  The  facility  of  separation  would  destroy  all  mutual 
confidence,  and  inflame  every  trifling  dispute :  the  minute  difference 
between  an  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might  so  easily  be 
removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten ;  and  the  matron, 
who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  embraces  of  eight  husbands, 
must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  person.*^* 

V^LimitnUoni  Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy 
fibSty  of  steps  the  rapid  progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship 
diTorcc.  ^£  ijjg  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and 
reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married  life;  but  her  epithet  of 
Virtplaca^^%  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on 
which  side  submission  and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every 
act  of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  thejudgmentof  the  censors;  the  first 
who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned,  at  their  command,  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  ^^"^ ;  and  a  senator  was  expelled  for  dismissing 
his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of  his  friends. 
Whenever  an  action  was  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  a  marriage- 
portion,  the  prcBtor^  as  the  guardian  of  equity,  examined  the  cause 
and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclined  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
guiltless  and  injured  party.  Augustus,  who  united  the  powers  of 
both  magistrates,  adopted  their  different  modes  of  repressing  or 

*••  Sic  flunt  octo  martti 

Quinque  per  autumnos.  (Juvenal,  Satir.  yl  20.) 

A  rapid  succession,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  consulum  numero, 
sed  maritorum  annos  suos  computant,  of  Seneca  (de  Beneficiis,  iii.  16.),  Jerom  saw 
at  Rome  a  triumphant  husband  bury  his  twenty- first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty-two 
of  his  less  sturdy  predecessors  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  90.  ad  Gerontiam).  But  the  ten  hus- 
bands in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole  (1.  vi.  epigram  7.). 

*"  Sacellum  Viriplacse  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1.),  in  the  Palatine  region, 
appears  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  in  the  description  of  Ilome  by  Publius  Victor. 

>^  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  it  e.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judges  divorce  more 
criminal  than  celibacy:  illo  namque  conjugalia  sacra  spreta  tantum,  hoc  etiam  injuriose 
tractata. 
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chastising  the  licence  of  divorce,  ^^®  The  presence  of  seven  Koman 
witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  of  this  solemn  and  deliberate 
act :  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  husband^ 
instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years^  he  was  compelled  to  refund 
inrniediately^  or  in  the  space  of  six  months;  but  if  he  could 
arraign  the  manners  of  his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated 
by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her  marriage-portion. 
The  Christian  princes  were  the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes 
of  a  private  divorce ;  their  institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Jus- 
tinian, appear  to  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and 
the  wishes  of  the  church"^,  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too 
frequently  reforms  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects. 
In  the  most  rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was  condemned  to  support  a 
gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of 
homicide,  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it 
should  seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably 
maintained,  to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace  of 
adultery :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was  curtailed 
and  enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of 
incurable  impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession,  were 
allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation.  Whoever  trans- 
gressed the  permission  of  the  law  was  subject  to  various  and  heavy 
penalties.  The  woman  was  stript  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments, 
without  excepting  the  bodkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced 
a  new  bride  into  his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seized  by 
the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  sometimes  com- 
muted to  a  fine ;  the  fine  was  sometimes  i^gravated  by  transport- 
ation to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monastery;  the  injured 
party  was  released  from  the  bonds  of  marriage ;  but  the  offender, 
during  life^  or  a  term  of  years,  was  disabled  from  the  repetition  of 
nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his 
unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual 
consent:  the  civilians  were  unanimous ^^,  the  theologians  were 
divided*^',  and  the  ambiguous  word,  which  contains  the  precept 

*"  See  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  hia  successors,  in  Heineccius,  ad  Legem  Papiam- 
Poppsam,  c.  19.  in  Opp.  torn.  vi.  P.  L  p.  323— SS3. 

'**  Aliae  sunt  leges  Cxesarum,  alls  Cbristi ;  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud  Paulus  nosier 
prscipit  (Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  198.     Selden,  Uxor  Ebrdca,  1.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  847 — 85S.> 

»*  The  Institutes  are  alent ;  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  (1.  iii. 
tiL  xvL  with  Godefroy*s  Commentory,  tom.  i.  p.  310—315.)  and  Justinian  (I.  v. 
tit  xvii.),  the  Pandects  (1.  xxiv.  tit.  ii.)  and  the  Novels  (xxii.  cxvii.  cxxvii.  cxxxiv. 
cxl.).     Justinian  fluctuated  to  the  last  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

*"  In  pure  Greek,  wopytla  is  not  a  common  word ;  nor  can  the  proper  meaning,  fbr- 
lilbation,  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.     In  a  figurative  sense,  how  far,  aad  to 
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of  Christ,  is  flexible  to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a 
legislator  can  demand. 

iDGMtcon.  "^^^  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained 
Mdb^  among  the  Romans  by  natural  and  civil  impediments, 
urds.  ^j^  instinct,  almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to 
prohibit  the  incestuous  commerce  *^^  of  parents  and  children 
in  the  infinite  series  of  ascending  and  descending  generations. 
Concerning  the  oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent, 
reason  mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt,  the 
marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or 
exception:  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  father, 
an  Athenian,  that  of  his  mother;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  imcle 
with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  an  happy  union  of  the 
dearest  relations.  The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never 
tempted  by  interest  or  superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden 
degrees :  but  they  inflexibly  condemned  the  marriage  of  sisters  and 
brothers,  hesitated  whether  first  cousins  should  be  touched  by  the 
same  interdict ;  revered  the  parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles  t> 
and  treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of 
blood.  According  to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal 
marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens ;  an  honourable, 
at  least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  for  the  spouse  of  a 
senator :  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legitimate 
nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of  Stranger 
degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice  ^^,  to  live  the  concvhines  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Titus.***     This  appellation,  indeed,  so  injurious  to  the 

trhat  offences,  may  it  be  extended  ?  Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syriac  tongue? 
Of  what  original  word  is  ropi^cfa  the  translation  ?  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word 
translated  in  the  versions  ancient  and  modem!  There  are  two  (Mark,  x.  11.  Luke, 
xvi.  18.)  to  one  (Matthew,  xix.  9.)  that  such  ground  of  divorce  was  not  excepted  by 
Jesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to  think,  by  an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the 
giving  ofience  either  to  the  school  of  Sammai  or  to  that  of  Hillel  (Selden,  Uxor 
Ebraica,  1.  iiL  c.  IB— 22.  28.  31.).^ 

'*  The  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justinian  (InstituL 
t.  L  tit.  X.)  ;  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  difierent  nations  of  antiquity  concerning 
forbidden  degrees,  &c.  are  copiously  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil 
Law  (p.  108.  314 — 339.),  a  work  of  amusing,  though  various  reading;  but  which  can- 
not be  praised  for  philosophical  precision. 

1"  When  her  father  Agrippa  died  (A.D.  44),  Berenice  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
(Joseph,  tom.  i  Antiquit.  Judaic  1.  xix.  c.  9.  p.  952.  edit.  Havercamp.).  She  was 
therefore  above  fifty  years  old  when  Titus  (A.D.  79)  invttusMnvitam  invisit  This 
date  would  not  have  adorned  the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tieb^er  Racine. 

'**  The  JEgyptia  emjux  of  Virgil  (£neid^  viiL  688.)  seems  to  be  numbered  among 


*  But  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  niece  on  the  brother's,  not  on  the  sister's, 

question  of  a   divorce  made   by  judicial  side.     The  emperor  Claudius  set  the  ex- 

authority.  —  Hugo.  ample  of  the  former.     In  the  Institutes, 

t  According  to  the  earlier  law  (Gaii.  this  distinction  was '  abolished,  and  both 

Instit   p.  27.)   a   man   might  marry  his  declared  illegal. —  M. 
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voA^estj,  cannot  without  indulgence  be  applied  to  the  manners^  of 
these  Oriental  queens.  A  concubine^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
civilians,  was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  extraction^  the  sole 
and  faithful  companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a 
state  of  celibacy.  Her  modest  station,  below  the  honours  of  a 
wife,  aboye  the  infamj  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and 
approved  by  the  laws:  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth 
oentury,  the  use  of  this  secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the 
West  and  East ;  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine  were  often 
preferred  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron.  In  this 
connection,  the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  princes  and  of  men, 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  domestic  love :  the  example  was  imitated 
by  many  citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their 
families.  If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate  their  natural 
children,  th^  conversion  was  instantly  performed  by  the  celebration 
of  their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfidness  and  fidelity 
they  had  already  tried.*  By  this  epithet  of  natural,  the  offspring 
of  the  concubine  were  distinguished  from  the  spurious  brood  of 
adultery,  prostitution,  and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly 
grants  the  necessary  aliments  of  life ;  and  these  natural  children 
alone  were  capable  of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  their  reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  bastards 
were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  from 
whom  they  might  derive  the  character  of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a 
citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted  without 
reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state.^'^f 

the  monsters  who  warred  with  Mark  Antony  against  Augustus,  the  senate,  and  the 
gods  of  Italy. 

^^  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  children,  are  stated  in  the 
Institutes  (1.  I  tit.  x.),  the  Pandects  (L  L  tit.  Tii.)*  the  Code  (1.  t.  tit.  xzv.),  and  the 
NoTels  (Ixziv.  Ixxxix.).  The  researches  of  Heineccius  and  Giannone  (ad  Legem 
Juliam  et  Papiam-Poppaeam,  c.  iv.  p.  164 — 175.  Opere  Posthume,  p.  108 — 158.) 
illustrate  this  interesting  and  domestic  subject 


*  The  Edict  of  Constantine  first  oon-  legitimate  relatives,  the  inheriUnce  went 

ferred  this  right :  for  Augustus  had  pro-  to  the  fiseus.     The  son  of  a  certain  Li- 

hibited  the  taking  as  a  concubine  a  woman  cinianus,  who   had   inherited  his  father's 

who  might  be  taken   as  a  wife;   and   if  property  under  the  supposition  that  he 

marriage  took  place  afterwards,  this  mar-  was  legitimate,  and  had  been  promoted  to 

ria|^  made  no  change  in  the  righta  of  the  a  place  of  dignity,  was  to  be  degraded,  his 

children  born  before  it:  recourse  was  then  property  confiscated,  himself  punished  with 

had    to    adoption,  properly  called    arro*  stripes  and  imprisonment.    By  the  second, 

gation. G.  all   persons,  even    of   the  highest  rank, 

t  See,  however,  the  two  fragmenta  of  senators,  perfectissimi,  decemvirs,  were  to 

laws  in  the  newly  discovered  extracts  from  be  declared  infismous,  and  out  of  the  pro- 

the   Theodostan   Code,  published  by  M.  taction  of  the    Roman  law,   if  bom   ex 

A.  Peyron,  at  Turin.     By  the  first  law  of  ancilla,  vel   ancilla»   filia,   vel  liberta,  vel 

Constantine,  the  legitimate  offspring  could  libertas    filii,    sive    RomanA     factA,    seu 

ak>ne  inherit:  where  there  were  no  near  Latina,   vel  scaenios  filii,  vel  ex  tober* 
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Guardianf  ^®  relation  of  guardian  and  ward^  or  in  Roman  words 
•ndwardi.  ^f  ^^^^j,  ^jy^  pupily  which  covors  so  many  tides  of  the 
Institutes  and  Pandects  *^^  is  of  a  yery  simple  and  uniform  nature. 
The  person  and  property  of  an  orphan  must  always  be  trusted  to 
the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend.  If  the  deceased  father  had 
not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnatSy  or  paternal  kindred  of  the 
nearest  degree,  were  compelled  to  act  as  the  natural  guardians: 
the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  exposing  the  infant  to  the 
power  of  those  most  interested  in  his  death;  but  an  axiom  of 
Soman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced,  that  the  charge  of  tutelage 
should  constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succession.  If  the 
choice  of  the  father,  and  the  line  of  consanguinity,  afforded  no 
efficient  guardian,  the  failure  was  supplied  by  the  nomination  of 
the  praetor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  province.  But  the 
person  whom  they  named  to  this  public  office  might  be  legally 
excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by 
previous  enmity  or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or 
guardianships  with  which  he  was  already  burdened,  and  by  the 
immunities  which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labours  of  magistrates, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could  speak, 
and  think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  authority  was 
finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty.  Without  his  consent,  no 
act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself  to  his  own  prejudice^  though  it 
might  oblige  others  for  his  personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  tutor  often  gave  security,  and  always  rendered  an 
account,  and  that  the  want  of  diligence  or  integrity  exposed  him 
to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation  of  his  sacred 
trust.  The  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians 
at  fourteen*;  but  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly 
than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the 
fortunes  of  a  Soman  youth  from  his  own  inexperience  and  head- 

'**  See  the  article ~of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes  (I.  i.  tit  xiii. — \xs\.\ 
the  Pandects  (1.  xxti.  xxvii.)>  And  the  Code  (1.  ▼.  tit.xxviii. — Ixx.). 


nari&,  vel   ex  tabernaria  filid,  vel  humili  kept  in  chains  to  work  in  the  GynsKeum 

▼el    abject^,     Tel     ienonis,    aut     arenarii  at  Carthage.     Cod.  Theodos.  ab.  A.  Pey- 

^Wk,  ve\   quae  mercimoniis  publicis  prsN  ron,  87 — 90. —  M. 

fuit     Whatever  a  fond  father  had  con-  *   Gibbon  accuses  the  civilians  of  having 

ferred  on  such  children  was  revoked,  and  **  rashly  fixed  the  age  of  puberty  at  twelve 

either    restored    to    the   legitimate   chiU  or  fourteen  years."     It  was  not  so ;  before 

dren,   or  confiscated    to    the   state ;    the  Justinian,  no  law  existed  on  this  subject, 

mothers,  who  were  guilty  of  thus  poisoning  Ulpian  relates  the  discussions  which  took 

the  minds  of  the  fathers,  were  to  be  put  place  on  this  point  among   the  difTerent 

to  the  torture  (torraentis  subici  jubemus).  sects  of  civilians.     See  tlie  Institutes,  I.  i. 

The  unfortanate  son  of  Licinianus,  it  ap-  tit.  82.,   and  the    fragments    of    Ulpiao. 

pears  from  this   second  law,  having  fied,  Nor  was  the  curatorship   obligatory  for 

had   been  taken,  and  was  ordered  to  be  all  minors. — W. 
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Strong  paasioneu  Such  a  trustee  had  been  first  instituted  by  the 
praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or 
madman ;  and  the  minor  was  compelled,  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the 
same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he  accomplished  the 
full  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Women  were  condemned  to  the 
perpetual  tutelage  of  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians:  a  sex 
created  to  please  and  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  reason  and  experience.  Such  at  least  was  the  stem  and 
hanghty  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly  molli* 
fied  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

II.  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  be  justified  „  q^ 
by  the  accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy ;  and  on  this  RfgJJfJf 
foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the  philosophy  of  p'^p*"*^- 
the  civilians.  ^^7  The  savage  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp 
stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch, 
becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe,  the 
bow,  or  the  hatchet  The  materials  were  common  to  all,  the  new 
form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple  industry,  belongs  solely 
to  himself.  His  hungry  brethren  cannot,  without  a  sense  of  their 
own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of  the  forest  over- 
taken or  slain  by  his  personal  strength  and  dexterity.  If  his  pro-' 
vident  care  preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose  nature 
is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a  perpetual  title  to 
the  use  and  service  of  their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its 
existence  from  him  alone.  If  he  incloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for 
their  sustenance  and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a 
fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour,  create  a  new  value, 
and  the  rewards  of  harvest  are  painftiUy  earned  by  the  fatigues  of 
the  revolidng  year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter, 
the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their  possessions  by 
two  reasons  which  forcibly  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  human 
mind :  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry ; 
and  that  every  man  who  envies  their  felicity,  may  purchase  similar 
acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth, 
may  be  the  freedom  and  plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful 
island.  But  the  colony  multiplies,  while  the  space  still  continues  the 
same ;  the  common  rights,  the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are 
engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty ;  each  field  and  forest  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  land-marks  of  a  jealous  master ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar 

'  '"  Insdtut  1.  ii.  tit.  i.  ii.  Compare  the  pure  and  precise  reasoning  of  Caius  and 
Heineccius  (1.  iL  tit*  i.  p.  69 — 91.)  with  the  loose  prolixity  of  Tbeophilus  (p.  207 — 
%5.).  The  opinions  of  Ulpian  are  preserved  in  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit.  iriiL  leg.  41. 
No.  1.). 
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praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the 
first  occupant  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
waters.  In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  injustice, 
the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost  imperceptihle,  and  the 
absolute  monopoly  is  guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason. 
The  active  insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts 
of  life  and  the  wages  of  industry ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  government 
and  exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they  become  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Except  in  the  singular 
institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators  have  disapproved  an 
agi*arian  law  as  a  false  and  dangerous  innovation.  Among  the 
Komans,  the  enormous  disproportion  of  wealth  surmounted  the 
ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradition,  and  an  obsolete  statute ;  a 
tradition  that  the  poorest  follower  of  Romulus  had  been  endowed 
with  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  two  jugera^^^\  a  statute  which 
confined  ^e  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of  five  hundred  jugera, 
or  three  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  original  territory 
of  Rome  consisted  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber ;  and  domestic  exchange  could  add  nothing 
to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien  or  enemy  were 
lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier ;  the  city  was  enriched 
by  the  profitable  trade  of  war;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was 
the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  Yolscian  sheep,  the  slaves 
of  Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the 
language  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which  was  corrupted  and  for- 
gotten before  the  i^e  of  Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  manceps  or  mancipium^  taken  with  the  hand ;  and 
whenever  they  were  sold  or  emancipated^  the  purchaser  required 
some  assurance  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and 
not  of  a  fellow-citizen. ^^^  A  citizen  could  only  forfeit  his  rights 
'  by  apparent  dereliction,  and  such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest 
could  not  easily  be  presumed.  Yet,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  for  movables,  and  of  two  years 
for  immovables,  abolished  the  claim  of  the  ancient  master,  if  the 
actual  possessor  had  acquired  them  by  a  fair  transaction  from  the 

**  The  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varro  (de  Re  Rustiei,  I.  i.  c.  ii. 
p.  141.  c  X.  p.  160,  161.  edit  Gesner),  and  clouded  by  Pliny*8  declamation  (Hist. 
Natur.  zviii.  2.).  A  just  and  learned  comment  is  given  in  the  Adminiatration  des 
Terres  chez  les  Romains  (p.  12 — 66*),* 

'*'  The  reg  mancipi  is  explained  from  fiiint  and  remote  lights  by  Ulpian  (Fragment 
tit.  XTiiL  p.  618,  619.)  and  Bynkershoek  (Opp.  tom.  L  p.  306 — 315.).  The  definition 
is  somewhat  arbitrary ;  and  as  none  except  myself  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diflident 
of  my  own.  

*  On  the  duo  Jugera,  compare  Niebuhr,  toI.  i.  p.  337.  — M. 
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person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  lawful  proprietor. '^^     Such 
Gonacieutious  injustioe^  without  any  mixture  of  fraud  or  force,  could 


***  From  this  short  preseriptioo*  Hume  (EsMyi,  irol.  i.  p.  423.)  infers,  that  there 
could  not  then  be  more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than  note  amongst  the  Tartars. 
By  the  ciYilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace,  he  is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
OTerlooking  the  oonditions  (Institut  L  iL  tit.  vL).* 


*  Gibbon  acknowledges,  in  the  former 
note,  the  obscurity  of  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  res  mancipL  The  interpreters,  who 
preceded  him,  are  not  agreed  on  this  point, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  ancient 
Roman  law.  The  conclusions  of  Hume, 
of  which  the  author  here  speaks,  are 
grounded  on  fidse  assumptions.  Gibbon 
had  cooeeiTed  very  inaccurate  notions  of 
JVyygi<y  among  the  Romans,  and  those  of 
many  authors  in  the  present  day  are  not 
less  erroneous.  We  think  it  right,  in  this 
place,  to  develope  the  system  of  property 
among  the  Romans,  as  the  result  of  the 
study  of  the  estant  original  authorities  on 
the  aneient  law,  and  as  it  has  been  demon- 
stratcdv  recognised,  and  adopted  by  the 
most  learned  expositors  of  the  Roman  law. 
Besides  the  authorities  formerly  known, 
such  as  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian,  t  xiz. 
and  t.  L  $  16.  Theoph.  Paraph.  L  5. 
§  4.,  may  be  consulted  the  Institutes  of 
Gains,  i.  §  M.  and  ii.  $  40.  et  seqq. 

Tlie  Roman  laws  protected  all  property 
ae<{uiied  in  a  lawful  manner.  They  im* 
poaed  on  those  who  bad  invaded  it,  the 
obligation  of  noaking  restitution  and  re- 
paration of  all  damage  caused  by  that 
invasion;  they  punished  it,  moreover,  in 
many  eases,  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  But 
they  did  not  always  grant  a  recovery 
against  the  third  person,  who  had  become 
honk  fide  possessed  of  the  property.  He 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  thing 
bcbnging  to  another,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  prior  rights  of  that  person,  maintained 
the  possesnon.  The  law  had  expressly 
detennined  those  cases,  in  which  it  per- 
mitted property  to  be  reclaimed  from  an 
iaaooent  possessor.  In  these  cases  pos- 
session had  the  characters  of  absolute 
proprietorship,  called  mancipium,  jus  Qui- 
ritium.  To  possess  this  right,  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  have  entered  into  possession 
of  the  thing  in  amy  manner  ;  the  acquisition 
was  bound  to  have  that  character  of  pub- 
licity, which  was  given  by  the  observation 
of  solemn  fimrms,  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
or  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  pro- 
prietordiip  during  a  certain  time:  the 
Roman  cttixen  alone  could  acquire  this 
proprietorship.  Every  other  kind  of  pos- 
t  which  might  be  named  imperfect 


proprietorship,  was  called  **  in  bonia 
habere.**  It  was  not  till  after  the  time  of 
Cicero  that  the  general  name  of  Dominium 
was  given  to  all  proprietorship. 

It  was  then  the  publicity  which  con- 
stituted the  distinctive  character  of  absolute 
dominion.  This  publicity  was  grounded 
on  the  mode  of  acquisition,  which  the 
modems  have  called  Civil  (Modi  adqui- 
rendi  Civiles. )  These  modes  of  acquisition 
were,  1.  Mancipium  or  mancipatio,  which 
was  nothing  but  the  solenm  delivering 
over  of  the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a 
determinate  number  of  witnesses  and  a 
public  officer :  it  was  from  this  probably 
that  proprietorship  was  named,  S.  In  jure 
cessio,  which  was  a  solemn  delivering  over 
before  the  pnetor.  S.  Adjudicatio,  made 
by  a  Judges  in  a  case  of  partition.  4.  Lex, 
which  comprehended  modes  of  scquiring 
in  particular  cases  determined  by  law  ; 
probably  the  law  of  the  xii  tables;  for 
instance^  the  $ub  eoronA  emptio  and  the 
legaimwu  5.  Usus,  called  afterwards  usu- 
capio,  and  by  the  modems  prescription. 
This  was  only  a  year  for  movables ;  two 
years  Ibr  things  not  movable.  Its  primary 
object  was  altogether  different  from  that 
of  prescription  in  the  present  day.  It  was 
originally  introduced  in  order  to  transform 
the  simple  possession  of  a  thing  (in  bonis 
habere)  into  Roman  proprietorship.  The 
public  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  a 
thing,  enjoyed  ibr  the  space  of  one  or  two 
years,  was  sufficient  to  make  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  whom 
the  thing  belonged.  This  lost  mode  of 
acquisition  completed  the  system  of  civil 
acquisitions,  by  legalising,  as  it  were,  every 
other  kind  of  acquisition  which  was  not 
conferred,  from  the  commencement,  by  the 
Jus  Quiritium.  V.  Ulpian.  Fiagm.  I  §  16. 
Gains,  iL  §  14.  We  believe,  according 
to  Gains,  §  4S.,  that  this  usucaption  was 
extended  to  the  case  where  a  thing  had 
been  acquired  from  a  person  not  the  real 
proprietor;  and  that,  according  to  the 
time  prescribed,  it  gave  to  the  possessor  the 
Roman  proprietorship.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  original  design  of 
this  Institution.  Cseterum  etiam  earum 
remm  usucapio  nobis  competit,  qu«non 
a  domino  nobis  tradita  fuerint,  si  modo 
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seldom  injure  the  members  of  a  small  republic ;  but  the  vaiiouB 
periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  years,  determined  by  Justinian, 
are  more  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  a  great  empire.  It  is  only  in 
the  term  of  prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  personal 
fortune  has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians ;  and  their  general  idea 
of  property  is  that  of  simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The 
subordinate  exceptions  of  uscy  of  usufruct  **^,  of  servitude  ^^\  imposed 

*^'  See  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit  iv,  t.),  and  the  Pandects  (1.  vii.).     Noodt  has  com- 
posed a  learned  and  distinct  treatise  de  UtufrucHt  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  387 — 478.). 

'**  The  questions  dk  Servitutibut  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (I.  ii.  tit.  iiL),  and 


eas  bona  fide  acceperimus.     Gaius,  1.  ii. 
§43. 

As  to  things  of  smaller  Talue,  or  those 
which  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
each  other,  the  solemnities  of  which  we 
speak  were  not  requisite  to  obtain  legal 
proprietorship.  In  this  case  simple  de- 
livery was  sufficient 

In  proportion  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Republic,  this  latter  principle  became 
more  important  from  the  increase  of  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  the  state.  It 
was  necessary  to  know  what  were  those 
things  of  which  absolute  property  might 
be  acquired  by  simple  delivery,  and  what, 
on  the  contrary,  those,  the  acquisition  of 
which  must  be  sanctioned  by  these  solem- 
nities. This  question  was  necessarily  to 
be  decided  by  a  general  rule;  and  it  is 
this  rule  which  establishes  the  distinction 
between  res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  a 
distinction  about  which  the  opinions  of 
modern  civilians  dtfTer  so  much  that  there 
are  above  ten  conflicting  systems  on  the 
subject  The  system  which  accords  best 
with  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  Roman 
laws,  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Trekel  of 
Hamburg,  and  still  further  developed  by 
M.  Hugo,  who  has  extracted  it  in  the 
Magazine  of  Civil  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
This  is  the  system  now  almost  universally 
adopted.  lies  mancipi  (by  contraction 
for  mancipii)  were  things  of  which  the 
absolute  property  (Jus  Quiritium),  might 
be  acquired  only  by  the  s(demnities  men- 
tioned above,  at  least  by  that  of  manci- 
pation, which  was,  without  doubt,  the 
most  easy  and  the  most  usual.  Gaius,  it 
§  25.  As  for  other  things,  the  acquisition 
of  which  was  not  subject  to  these  forms,  in 
order  to  confer  absolute  right,  they  were 
called  j'es  nee  nvancipL  See  Ulpian, 
Fragm.  xiz.  §  1.  S.  7. 

Ulpian  and  Varro  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  res  mancipi.  Their 
enumerations  do  not  quite  agree;  and 
various  methods  of  reconciling  them  have 


been  attempted.  Tlie  authority  of  Ulpian, 
however,*  who  wrote  as  a  civilian,  ought 
to  have  the  greater  weight  on  this  subject. 

But  why  are  these  things  alone  res 
mancipi?  This  is  one  of  the  questions, 
which  have  been  moat  frequently  agitated, 
and  on  which  the  opinions  of  civilians  are 
most  divided.  M.  Hugo  has  resolved  it 
in  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. "  AU  things  which  were  easily 
known  individually,  which  were  of  great 
value,  with  which  the  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted, and  which  they  highly  appreci- 
ated, were  res  mancipL  Of  old  mancipation 
or  some  other  aolemn  form  was  required  for 
the  acquisition  of  these  things,  on  account 
of  their  importance.  Mancipation  served 
to  prove  their  acquisition,  because  they 
were  easily  distinguished  one  from  the 
other.'*  On  this  great  historical  discussion 
consult  the  Magazine  of  Civil  Law  by 
M.  Hugo,  vol  ii.  p.  37,  38.  The  disser- 
tation of  M.  J.  M.  Zacharis,  de  Rebus 
Mancipi  et  nee  Mancipi  Conjecturae,  p.  1 1. 
Lipsias,  1807.  The  History  of  Civil  Law 
by  M.  Hugo ;  and  my  Institutiones  Juris 
Romani  Privati,  p.  108.  HO. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said,  that 
all  things  are  res  nee  mancipi,  the  res 
mancipi  are  the  exception  to  this  principle. 

The  praptors  changed  the  system  of 
property  by  allowing  a  person,  who  had  a 
thing  in  bonis,  tlie  right  to  recover  before 
the  prescribed  term  of  usucaption  had 
conferred  absolute  proprietorship.  (Pau- 
liana  in  rem  actio).  Justinian  went  still 
&rther,  in  times  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  distinction  between  a  Ronum  citizen 
and  a  stranger.  He  granted  the  right  of 
recovering  all  things  which  had  been  ac- 
quired, whether  by  what  were  called  civil 
or  natural  modes  of  acquisition.  Cod.  1.  vii. 
t.  25.  31.  And  he  so  altered  the  theory 
of  Gaius  in  his  Institutes,  ii.  1.,  that  no 
trace  remains  of  the  doctrine  taught  by 
that  civilian.  —  W. 
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for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abundantly 
explained  hj  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  of  pro- 
perty,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division,  or  the 
transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated  with  metaphysical 
subtlety  by  the  same  civilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  prbprietormust  be  deter-  orinheriu 
mined  by  his  death:  but  the  possession,  without  any  >ucc«!lioii. 
appearance  of  change,  is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  the 
associates  of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This  natural 
inheritance  has  been  protected  by  the  legislators  of  every  climate 
and  age,  and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  slow  and 
distant  improvements,  by  the  tender  hope,  that  a  long  posterity 
will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  principle  of  hereditary 
succession  is  universal;  but  the  ord^  has  been  variously  esta- 
blished by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of  national  insti- 
tutional, or  by  some  partial  example  which  was  originally  decided 
by  fraud  or  violence.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Komans  appears 
to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the 
Jewish"*,  the  Athenian"^,  or  the  English  institutions. ^^^  On  the 
death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already 
freed  from  his  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  un- 
known; file  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level;  aU  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  es- 
tate; and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been  intercepted  by  a  premature 
deaths  his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share  was  divided,  by 
his  surviving  children.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right 
of  succession  must  diverge  to  the  collateral  branches.  The  ctvii  de- 
degrees  of  kindred"^  are  numbered  by  the  civilians,  as-    GnSi. 

Pdndeets  (1.  ▼liiA  Cicero  (pro  Murenft,  c.  9.)  and  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.  1.  i. 
c  L)  aflfect  to  laugh  at  the  insignificant  doctrine,  de  aqu&  pluvi&  arcenda,  &c.  Yet  it 
mifrht  be  of  frequent  use  among  litigious  neighbours,  both  in  town  and  country. 

'^  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystic  and  spiritual  primogeniture 
(Genesis,  zxv.  SI.).  In  the  land  of  Canaan  he  was  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of 
inheritance  (Deuteronomy,  xxi.  17.  with  Le  Clerc*s  judicious  Commentary). 

'^  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal ;  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endowed  at  the 
discretion  of  their  brothers.  See  the  icX^fMKoi  pleadings  of  Jsaeus  (in  the  viith  volume 
of  the  Greek  Orators),  illustrated  by  the  version  and  comment  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  genius. 

'^  In  England,  the  eldest  son  done  inherits  all  the  land ;  a  law,  says  the  orthodox 
Judge  Blackstone  (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  )>  unjust 
only  in  the  opinion  of  younger  brothers.  It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpening 
tbeir  industry. 

J«*  Blackstone*s  Tables  (vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  represent  and  compare  the  decrees  of  the 
civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law.  A  separate  tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de 
gradibus  et  aflSnibus,  is  inserted  or  abridged  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xxxviii.  tiUx.).  In 
the  viith  degrees  he  computes  (No.  18.)  1024  persons. 
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cending  from  the  last  possessor  to  a  common  parent,  and  descending 
from  the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir :  my  father  stands  in  the 
first  degree,  my  brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in  the  third, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  series  may  be  conceiyed  hj  fancy,  or 
pictured  in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction 
was  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of  Rome; 
the  agnats,  or  persons  connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as 
they  stood  in  the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition ;  but  a  female 
waa  incapable  of  transmitting  any  legal  claims ;  and  the  cognats  of 
every  rank,  without  excepting  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a 
son,  were  disinherited  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  strangers  and 
aliens.  Among  the  Romans  agens  or  lineage  waa  united  by  a 
common  name  and  domestic  rites;  the  various  cognomens  or  sur^ 
names  of  Scipio,  or  Marcellus,  distinguished  from  each  other  the 
subordinate  branches  or  families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race : 
the  default  of  the  agnatsy  of  the  same  surname,  was  supplied  by 
the  larger  denomination  of  gentiles;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  laws 
maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent  of  religion 
and  property.  A  similar  principle  (Rotated  the  Voconian  law  "7, 
which  abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance.  As  long  as  virgins 
were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adoption  of  the  wife  extin- 
guished the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the  equal  succession  of 
independent  matrons,  supported  their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might 
transport  into  a  foreign  house  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While 
the  maxims  of  Cato'^®  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perpetuate  in 
each  family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity :  till  female  blandish- 
ments insensibly  triumphed ;  and  every  salutary  restraint  was  lost 
in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rigour  of  the  de- 
cemvirs waa  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the  praetors.  Their  edicts 
restored  and  emancipated  posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of 
nature;  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  agnats,  they  preferred  the 
blood  of  the  cognats  to  the  name  of  the  gentiles,  whose  title  and 
character  were  insensibly  covered  with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal 
inheritance  of  mothers  and  sons  was  established  in  the  Tertullian 
and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the  humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new  and 
more  impartial  order  was  introduced  by  the  novels  of  Justinian, 
who  affected  to  revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

"*  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Rome  584.  The  younger  Scipio, 
who  was  then  17  years  of  age  (  Frenshemius,  Supplement.  Livian.  xWi.  40.),  found  an 
occasion  of  exercising  his  generosity  to  his  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polybius,  tom.ii. 
1.  xizi.  p.  145S — 1464.  edit.  Gronov.  a  domestic  witness). 

'**  Legem  Voooniam  (Emesii,  Clavis  Ciceroniana)  magn&  voce  bonis  lateribus  (at 
Ixv  yean  of  age)  suasisaem,  says  old  Cato  (de  Senectute>  c.  5.),  Aulas  Gellius  (viL  13. 
xviL  6.)  has  saved  some  passages. 
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The  lines  of  masculine  and  female  kindred  were  confounded :  the 
descending,  ascending,  and  collateral  series,  was  accurately  de- 
fined ;  and  each  degree,  according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  and 
affection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman  citizenJ^^ 

The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  at  introdnc 
least  by  the  general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  law-  u^r^r 
giyer :  but  this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbi-  «•■*■»"'•• 
trary  and  partial  wiUsy  which  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  testator 
beyond  the  grave.^^^  In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last  use 
or  abuse  of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  indulged :  it  was  intro- 
duced at  Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the  private  testaments 
of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorised  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  the  decemvirs  ^^^  a  Roman  citizen  exposed  his 
wishes  and  motives  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes, 
and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  occasional 
act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  permission  of  the  decemvirs,  each 
private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal  or  written  testament  in 
the  presence  of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five  classes  of  the 
Roman  people;  a  sixth  witness  attested  their  concurrence;  a 
seventh  weighed  the  copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imagi- 
nary purchaser;  and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious 
sale  and  immediate  release.  This  singular  ceremony '^^,  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  practised  in  the  age  of 
Severus;  but  the  prsetors  had  already  approved  a  more  simple 
testament,  for  which  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures  of 
seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception,  and  purposely  sum- 
moned for  the  execution  of  that  important  act.  A  domestic 
monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  children, 
might  distribute  their  respective  shares  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  merit  or  his  affection ;  his  arbitrary  displeasure  chastised  an 

1^  See  the  law  of  suceession  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (1.  ii.  tit  viii.  p.  1S0l-.144.), 
and  Justinian  (I.  iii.  tit  i. — vi.  with  the  Greek  venion  of  Theophilus,  p.  515 — 575. 

588 — 600.),  the  Pandects  (1.  zxxviii.  tit  vi xvii.),  the  Code  (1.  vi.  tit  Iv. — ^Iz.),  and 

the  Novels  (exviii. ). 

'"*  That  succession  was  the  rule,  testament  the  excepHoih  is  proved  by  Taylor 
(Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  519 — 527.),  a  learned,  rambling,  spirited  writer.  In  the 
iid  and  iiid  books  the  method  of  the  Institutes  is  doubtless  preposterous;  and  the 
chancellor  Daguesseau  (GBuvrcs,  torn.  i.  p.  275.)  wishes  his  countryman  Domat  in  the 
place  of  Trilx>oian.  Yet  eovenanU  before  nuxe$siotu  is  not  surely  the  natural  order  of 
Me  civil  laws. 

'^  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fiibulous.  At  Athens  a  childless  father 
only  oould  make  a  will  (Plutarch,  in  Solone,  torn.  i.  p.  164.     See  Isasua  and  Jones). 

'*  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius  (in  August  c.  101.  in 
Neion.  e.  4.),  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  antiquities.  Plutarch  (Opus- 
cuL  torn.  ii.  p.  976* )  is  surprised  9rar  8^  halfHiKas  ypdpwaty,  Mpovs  /Up  awoKfiTowri 
Khsipo^fiMS,  ir^poi  S^  «wAoSiri  rits  oboias.  The  language  of  Ulpian  (Fragment  tit  xz. 
p.  627.  edit  Schulting)  is  almost  too  exclusive — solum  in  usik  est. 
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unworthy  son  by  the  loss  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  mortifying 
preference  of  a  stranger.     But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents 
recommended  some  limitations  of  their  testamentary  powers.     A 
son,   or,   by  the  laws  of  Justinian,   even   a  daughter,  could   no 
longer  be  disinherited   by  their  silence:    they  were   compelled 
to  name  the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  offence  ;  and  the  justice 
of  the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole   causes  that  ^  could  justify 
such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  nature  and  society.  ^^ 
Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved  for 
the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action  or  complaint 
oi  inofficious  testament;  to  suppose  that  their  father's  understand- 
ing was  impaired  by  sickness  or  age ;  and  respectfully  to  appeal 
from  his  rigorous  sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  ma- 
gistrate.    In  the^Roman  jurisprudence,  an  essential  dis- 
"**  tinction  was  admitted  between  the  inheritance  and  the 
l^acies.     The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to  any 
of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of  the  testator,  represented 
his  civil  and  religious  character,  asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  ob- 
ligations, and  dischai^ed  the  gifts  of  friendship  or  liberality,  which 
his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the  name  of  legacies.     But  as 
the  imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man  might  exhaust  the 
inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and  labour  to  his  successor,  he  was 
empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion ;  to  deduct,  before  the 
payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own  emolument.    A 
reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  examine  the  proportion  between 
the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should  accept  or  re- 
fuse the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the  benefit  of  an  inventory,  the 
demands  of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the 
effects.     The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his  life, 
or  rescinded  after  his  death:  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die 
before  him,  or  reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal 
disqualification.     In  the   contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was 
permitted  to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  each 
other  according  to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the  incapacity 
of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  his  property  might  be  sup- 
plied by  a  similar  substitution.^**     But  the  power  of  the  testator 

><*  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3,  4.)  enumerates  only  the  public  and  private  crimes, 
for  which  a  son  might  likewise  disinherit  his  father.* 

'**  The  subttitutioHs  Jidei'Commiisaires  of  the  modern  civil  law  is  a  feudal  idea  grafted 
on  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  ancient  fidei> 
commissa  (Institutions  du  Droit  Fran9ois,  torn.  i.  p.  347 — 383.     Denissart,  Decisions 


*  Gibbon  has  singular  notions  on  the     probably  he  did  not  clearly  understand.  -— 
provisions  of  Novell,  cxv.c.  3,4.,  which     W. 
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expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testament:  each  Roman  of 
mature  age  and  discretion  acquired  the  absolute  dominion  of  his 
inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law  was  never  clouded 
by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  confine  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  codicn« 
of  codicils.  K  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  "**  *"•*•• 
province  of  the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his  legitimate 
or  testamentary  heir;  who  fulfilled  with  honour,  or  neglected  with 
impimity,  this  last  request,  which  the  judges  before  the  age  of 
Augustus  were  not  authorised  to  enforce.  A  codicil  might  be 
expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  language;  but  the  subscription  of 
five  witnesses  must  declare  that  it  was  the  genuine  composition 
of  the  author.  His  intention,  however  laudable,  was  sometimes 
ill^al;  and  the  invention  oi  ytdei'^ommissa^  or  trusts,  arose  from 
the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and  positive  jurisprudence.  A 
stranger  of  Greece  or  Africa  might  be  the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a 
childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could  act  as  his 
heir.  The  Yoconian  law,  which  abolished  female  succession,  re- 
Btndned  the  legacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces^";  and  an  only  daughter  was  con-* 
demned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  father's  house.  The  zeal  of 
friendship,  and  parental  afiection,  suggested  a  liberal  artifice:  a 
qualified  citizen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or  in- 
junction that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  truly  intended.  Various  was  the  conduct  of  the 
trustees  in  this  painful  situation :  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the 
laws  of  their  country,  but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their 
oath ;  and  if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  pa- 
triotism, they  forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind.  The 
declaration  of  Augustus  relieved  their  doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction 
to  confidential  testaments  and  codicils,  and  gently  unravelled  the 
forms  and  restraints  of  the  republican  jurisprudence.'*'*  But  as 
the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse,  the  trustee 
was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pegasian  decrees,  to  reserve 
one  fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on  the  head  of  the  real  heir 
all  the  debts  and  actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpretation  of 
testaments  was  strict  and  literal ;  but  the  language  of  trusts  and 

dc  Jurisprudence,  torn.  iv.  p.  577 — 601.)'  They  were  stretched  to  the  fourth  degree 
by  an  abuse  of  the  clizth  Novel ;  a  partial,  perplexed,  declamiitory  law. 

'"  Dion  Cassias  (torn.  ii.  I.  Ivi.  p.  814.  with  Reimar's  Notes)  specifies  in  Greek 
money  the  sura  of  25,000  drachms. 

***  The  revolutions  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely,  though  sometimes 
fancifully,  deduced  by  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.). 
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codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute  and  technical  accuracy  of 
the  civilians.''^ 
i„  Q,  lU.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  their 
AcTioii..  public  and  private  relations :  but  their  specific  obh^aiions 
to  each  other  can  only  be  the  effect  of,  1.  a  promise^  2.  a  benefit, 
or  3.  an  injury :  and  when  these  obligations  are  ratified  by  law, 
the  interested  party  may  compel  the  performance  by  a  judicial 
action.  On  this  principle,  the  civilians  of  every  country  have 
erected  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of  universal 
reason  and  justice.^^^ 

L  The  goddess  ot  faith  (of  human  and  social  faith) 
was  worshipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives 
of  the  Bomans;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more 
amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they  astonished 
the  Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  performance  of  the  most 
burdensome  engagements.^^^  Yet  among  the  same  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs,  a 
naked  pact,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not  create  any  civil 
obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  a  stipulation. 
Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word,  it  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was  always  ex- 
pressed in  the  mode  of  a  question  and  answer.  Do  you  promise  to 
pay  me  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation 
of  Seius.  I  do  promise  —  was  the  reply  of  Sempronius.  The 
friends  of  Sempronius,  who  answered  for  his  ability  and  inclination, 
might  be  separately  sued  at  the  option  of  Seius ;  and  the  benefit 
of  partition,  or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from 
the  strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate 
consent  was  justly  required  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous 
promise ;  and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  security, 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  pud  the  forfeit  of  his  neglect. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians  successfully  laboured  to  convert 

'**  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testaments,  codicils,  legacies,  and  trusts, 
the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (1.  ii.  tit  ii. — ix.  p.  91 — 144. ), 
Justinian  (I.  ii.  tit.  z. — zxt.)«  and  Theophilus  (p.  328 — 514.);  and  the  immense  detail 
occupies  twelve  books  (xxviii. — ^xxxix.)  of  the  Pandects. 

*"  The  Institutes  of  Caius  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.  x.  p.  144—214.),  of  Justinian  (I.  iii.  tit.  xiv. 
— XXX.  1.  iv.  tit.  i. — ▼!.),  and  of  Theophilus  (p.  616 — 887.),  distinguish  four  sorts  of 
obligations — aut  nt,  aut  verhii,  aut  Uteris,  aut  eofueruu :  but  I  confess  myself  partial  to 
my  own  division.* 

'"  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polybius  (1.  vL  p.  693.  1.  xxxi. 
p.  1459,  1460.)  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  applause  •— omnium  maxime  et  prae- 
cipue  fidem  coluit  (A.  G^Uius,  xx.  1.). 


*  It  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  Roman  system  of  contracts,  even  if  it  were  allowed 
to  be  good.  —  M. 
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simple  engagements  into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The 
pnetors,  as  the  guardians  of  social  faiths  admitted  every  rational 
eyidence  of  a  yoluntary  apd  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal 
produced  an  equitable  obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action 
and  a  remedy.'®* 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were 
contracted  by  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the 
civilians  with  the  epithet  of  real'*'  A  grateful  return  is  due  to 
the  author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with  the  property 
of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of  restitution. 
In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  generosity  is  on  the  side 
of  the  lender  only ;  in  a  deposit,  on  the  side  of  the  receiver ;  but 
m  a  pledge,  and  the  rest  of  the  selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life, 
the  benefit  is  compensated  by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to 
restore  is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The 
Latin  language  very  happily  expresses  the  fundamental  difierence 
between  the  commodatum  and  the  mutuumy  which  our  poverty  is 
reduced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common  appellation  of  a 
loan.  In  the  former,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to  restore  the  same 
mdividual  thing  with  which  he  had  been  accommodated  ioe  the  tem- 
porary supply  of  his  wants ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  destined  for  his 
use  and  consumption,  and  he  discharged  this  mutual  engagement, 
by  substituting  the  same  specific  value  according  to  a  just 
estimation  of  number,  of  weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract 
of  sale,  the  absolute  dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and 
he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the 
price  and  universal  standard  of  all  earthly  possessions.  The  obli- 
gation of  another  contract,  that  of  location,  is  of  a  more  complicated 
kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  talents,  may  be  hired  for  a 
definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  thing  itself  must 
be  restored  to  the  owner  with  an  additional  reward  for  the  bene- 

^  The  Jus  Pnetorium  de  Poctis  et  Transactionibut  is  a  separate  and  satisfactory 
treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt  (Opp.  torn.  t.  p.  483 — ^564.).  And  I  will  here  obserre  that 
the  universities  of  Holland  and  Brandenburg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
appear  to  have  studied  the  civil  law  on  the  most  just  and  liberal  principles.* 

'**  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  spread  over  four  books 
(xviL — ^xz.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts  best  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
ao  English  student.! 

*  Simple  agreements  (pacta)  formed  as  stipulation  was  a  form  common  to  every 
valid  an  obligation  as  a  solemn  contract,  kind  of  agreement,  by  which  the  right  of 
Only  an  action,  or  the  right  to  a  direct  action  was  given  to  this.  —  W. 
judicial  prosecution,  was  not  permitted  in  f  This  is  erroneously  called  "  benefits.*' 
every  ease  of  compact  In  all  other  Gibbon  enumerates  various  kinds  of  con- 
respects,  the  judge  was  bound  to  maintain  tracts,  of  which  some  alone  are  properly 
an    agreement    made    by   pactum.     The  called  benefits.  —  W. 
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ficial  occupation  and  employment.  In  these  lucrative  contracts, 
to  %yhich  may  be  added  those  of  partnership  and  conuuissions, 
the  ciyilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the  object,  and 
sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  substantial 
pledge  has  been  refined  into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or 
hypotheca  ;  and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes, 
from  that  moment,  the  chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the 
purchaser.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey 
the  dictates  of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is 
obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction.  In  this  boundless 
subject,  the  historian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and  money, 
the  rent  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially 
affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  landlord 
was  often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock  and  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, and  to  content  himself  with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.  If 
the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by  accident,  contagion,  or  hostile 
violence,  he  claimed  a  proportionable  relief  from  the  equity  of  the 
laws :  five  years  were  the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly 
improvements  could  be  expected  from  a  farmer,  who,  at  each  moment, 
interertof  might  bc  cjectcd  by  the  sale  of  the  estate. ^^^  Usury  ^^,  the 
inooej.  inveterate  grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  discouraged  by 
the  Twelve  Tables'^,  and  abolished  by  the  clamours  of  the  people. 

*"  The  oovGiuiDts  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xix.)  and  the  Code  (I.  it. 
tit.  Izv.).  The  quinquennium,  or  term  of  five  years,  appears  to  have  been  a  custom 
rather  than  a  law ;  but  in  France  all  leases  of  land  were  determined  in  nine  years. 
This  limitation  was  removed  only  in  the  year  1775  (Encyclop^ie  M^bodique,  torn.  i. 
de  la  Jurisprudence,  p.  668,  669.) ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet  prevails  in 
the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitted  to  reside. 

"*  I  might  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the  three  books  of  G. 
Noodt,  de  foenore  et  usuris  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  175 — ^268.).  The  interpretation  of  the 
asset  or  eentetima  usura  at  twelve,  the  unciaria  at  one  per  cent  is  maintained  by  the 
best  critics  and  civilians:  Noodt  (1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  207.),  Gravina(Opp.  p.  205,  &o.  210.), 
Heineocius  (Antiquitat.  ad  Institut.  1.  iii.  tit.  xv.),  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
1.  xxii.  c.  22.  tom.  ii.  p.  36.  Defense  de  TEsprit  des  Loix,  torn.  iii.  p.  478,  &c  \  and 
above  all  John  Frederic  Gronovius  (de  Pecunia  Veteri,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  213 — 227.  and 
his  three  Antexegeses,  p.  455 — 655.%  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this 
probable  opinion ;  which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 

>**  Primo  xii  Tabulis  sancitum  est  ne  quis  unciario  fcenore  amplius  exerceret  (Tacit. 
Annal.  vL  16.).  Pour  peu  (says  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxiL  c.  22.)  qu*on 
soit  vers6  dans  Thistoire  de  Rome,  on  verra  qu*une  pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  etre 
Touvrage  des  decemvirs.  Was  Tacitus  ignorant — or  stupid?  But  the  wiser  and 
more  virtuous  patricians  might  sacrifice  their  avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  might 
attempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender  would  accept,  and  such 
penalties  as  no  debtor  would  incur.* 


*  The  real  nature  of  the  foenus  uncia-  tures  of  Niebuhr,    Hist.    Rom.    tom.  ii. 

Hum  has  been  proved:  it  amounted  in  a  p.  431. — W. 

year  of  twelve  months  to  ten  per  cent.  Compare  a  very  clear  account  of  this 

See,  in  the  Magazine  for  Civil  Law  by  question  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Travers 

M.  Hugo,  vol.  V.  p.  180.   184.  an  article  Twiss*s    Epitome    of    Niebuhr,    vol.  ii. 

of  M.  Schrader,  following  up  the  conjee-  p.  257. — M. 
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It  was  revived  bj  their  wants  and  idleness^  tolerated  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  pretors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian. Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the  moderate 
profit  otfaur  per  cent. ;  six  was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and 
legal  standard  of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical 
insurance,  which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted  to  define ; 
but,  except  in  this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant 
usury  was  severely  restrained. '^^  The  most  simple  interest  was 
condemned  by  the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West  ^^^ :  but  the  sense 
of  mutual  benefit,  which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  has  resisted  with  equal  fimmess  the  decrees  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  ^^^ 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of 
repairing  an  injury ;  and  the  sufierer  by  private  injustice 
acquires  a  personal  right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  property 
of  another  be  entrusted  to  our  care,  the  requisite  degree  of  care 
may  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  benefit  which  we  derive  from  such 
temporary  possession ;  we  are  seldom  made  responsible  for  inevitable 
accident,  but  the  consequences  of  a  voluntary  fault  must  always 
be  imputed  to  the  author.**®  A  Roman  pursued  and  recovered 
his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft ;  they  might  pass  through 
a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent  hands,  but  nothing  less 
than  a  prescription  of  thirty  years  could  extinguish  his  original 
clainL  They  were  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and  the 
injury  was  compensated  by  double,  or  three-fold,  or  even  quadruple 
damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  secret  fraud  or  open 
rapine,  as  the  robber  had  been  surprised  in  the  fact,  or  detected  by 
a  subsequent  researcL  The  Aquilian  law  **^  defended  the  living 
property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle,  from  the  stroke  of 
malice  or  negligence :  the  highest  price  was  allowed  that  could  be 

"^  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  Institutes ;  but  the 
necessary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects  (I.  zxii.  tit.  i.  ii. ),  and  the 
Code  (1.  iv.  tit.  xxxu.  xxziii. ). 

'*"  The  fiithers  are  unanimous  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Pdres,  p.  144,  &c.):  Cypriaui 
Lactantius,  Basil,  Cbrysostom  (see  his  frivolous  arguments  in  Noodt,  1.  L  c.  7.  p.  1 8S. ), 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Jerom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

'**  Cato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or  abuse  of  usury. 
According  to  the  etymology  offanug  and  roKhs  the  principal  is  supposed  to  gtmrate  the 
interest:  a  breed  of  barren  metal,  exclaims  Shakspeare — and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of 
the  public  voice. 

'"  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bail- 
ment (London,  1781,  p.  127.  in  8vo.).  He  is  perhaps  the  only  lawyer  equally  con* 
tersant  with  the  year-books  of  Westminster,  the  Commentaries  of  Ulpian,  the  Attic 
pleadings  of  Iseus,  and  the  sentences  of  Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

^  Noodt  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  137 — 172.)  das  composed  a  separate  treatise,  ad  Legen^ 
Aquiliam  (Pandect.  1.  ix.  tit.  ii.). 
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ascribed  to  the  domestic  animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preced- 
ing his  death ;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the 
destruction  of  any  other  yaluable  effects.  A  personal  injury  is 
blunted  or  sharpened  by  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  individual :  the  pain  or  the  di^race  of  a  word  or  blow 
cannot  easily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  rude 
jurisprudence  of  the  decemvirs  had  confounded  all  hasty  insults, 
which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by  condemning  the 
aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of  twenty-five  ctsses.  But  the 
same  denomination  of  money  was  reduced,  in  three  centuries,  from 
a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce :  and  the  insolence  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap  amusement  of  break- 
ing and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  Yeratius  ran 
through  the  streets  striking  on  the  face  the  inoffensive  passengers, 
and  his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced  their  clamours 
by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the  value 
of  one  shilling.*^^  The  equity  of  the  praetors  examined  and  esti- 
mated the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint.  In  the 
adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  various  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  age  and  dignity, 
which  may  i^gravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  the  injured 
person :  but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an 
example,  he  invaded  the  province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the 
defects,  of  the  criminal  law. 
puniih-  ^^®  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismem- 
menu.  bcred  by  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and 
the  last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.'^^  But  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was  inflicted 
on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  at  the  cooMnand 
Severity  of  of  a  siuglc  man.  The  twelve  tables  afford  a  more  decisive 
tables.  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they  were  framed  by 
the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
people;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco ^^S  are  written 
in  characters  of  blood. '^^      They  approve  the  inhuman  and  un- 

>^  Aulus  G^us  (Noct.  Attic,  xx.  i)  borrowed  this  story  from  the  Commentaries  of 
Q.  Labeo  on  the  xii  tables. 

*^>  The  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  28. )  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  tu  dictis,  Albane,  ma- 
neres,  is  an  harsh  refleetion,  unworthy  of  VirgiPs  humanity  (Eneid,  viii.  643. ).  Heyne, 
with  his  usual  good  taste,  observes  that  the  subject  was  too  horrid  for  the  shield  of  MneBs 
(torn.  iii.  p.  289.). 

1^  The  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xxxix.  I.)  is  fixed  by  Sir  John  Marsham  (Canon 
Chronicus,  p.  593 — 596.)  and  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  torn.  iii.  p.  62.).  For  his  laws, 
see  the  writers  on  the  government  of  Athens,  Sigonius,  Meursius,  Potter,  &c. 

i^>  The  viith,  de  delictis,  of  the  xii  tables  is  delineated  by  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  292, 293. 
with  a  conmientary,  p.  214 — 230.).  Aulus  Gellius  (xx.  1.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum 
Mosucarum  et  Romanarum  afford  much  original  information. 
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equal  principle  of  retaliation ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eje, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless 
the  ofiender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality 
the  slighter  chastisements  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine 
crimes  of  a  very  different  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of  death. 
1.  Any  act  of  treason  against  the  state,  or  of  correspondence  with 
the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  igno- 
minious :  the  head  of  the  degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a 
veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  after  he  had  been 
scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum 
on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the 
city ;  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or 
the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  Poison 
is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  da^er ;  and  we  are  surprised 
to  discover,  in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early  such  subtle  wicked- 
ness had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the  chaste 
virtues  of  the  Boman  matrons.^ ^^  The  parricide,  who  violated  the 
duties  of  nature  and  gratitude,  was  cast  into  the  river  or  the  sea, 
inclosed  in  a  sack;  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey, 
were  successively  added,  as  the  most  suitable  companions.  ^^'^  Italy 
produces  no  monkeys ;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt,  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide. ^^® 
4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary.  After  the  previous  ceremony  of 
whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  in  this  ex- 
ample alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to  applaud  the  justice  of  retalia- 
tion. 5.  Judicial  perjury.  The  corrupt  or  malicious  witness  was 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  his  falsehood, 
which  was  rendered  still  more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  the  deficiency  of  written  evidence.     6.  The  corruption 

"^  Livy  xneDtions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  aras,  of  3000  persons  accused,  and 
of  1^  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  (xl.  43.  viii.  18.).  Mr.  Hume 
discriminates  the  ages  of  private  and  public  virtue  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  23.).  I  would 
rather  say  that  such  ebullitions  of  mischief  (as  in  France  in  the  year  1680)  are  accidents 
and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks  on  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

"*  The  xii  tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  25,  26. )  are  content  with  the 
sack;  Seneca  (Excerpt.  Controvers.  v.  4.)  adorns  it  with  serpents;  Juvenal  pities  the 
guiltless  monkey  (innoxia  simia  —  Satir.  xiii.  156.).  Adrian  (apud  Dositheum  Magis. 
trum,  L  iii.  c.  16.  p.  874 — 876.  with  Schulting's  Note),  Modestinus  (Pandect,  xlviii. 
tit  ix.  leg.  9.),  Constantine  (Cod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvii.),and  Justinian  (Institut  1.  iv.  tit  xviii.), 
enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  But  this  fanciftil  execution  was  simpli- 
fied in  practice.  Hoidie  tamen  vivi  exuruntur  vel  ad  bestias  dantur  (Paul.  Sentent. 
Recept.  L  v.  tit.  xxiv.  p.  512.  edit.  Schulting.). 

^'^  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostius,  after  the  second  Punic  war  (Plutarch 
in  Romulo,  tomi.  p.  57.).  During  the  Cimbric,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first 
matricide  (Liv.  Epitom.  1.  Ixviii.). 
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of  a  judge^  who  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  sen- 
tence. 7.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  strains  sometimes  dis-* 
turbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author  was  beaten  with 
clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  left 
to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.^77  g,  The  nocturnal 
mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a  neighbour's  com.  The 
criminal  was  suspended  as  a  grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the 
sylvan  deities  were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more 
valuable  tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  copper.  9.  Magical  incantations ;  which  had  power,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Latian  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an 
enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  to  remove  from  their  seats  his 
deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables  against 
insolvent  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  I  shall  dare  to  prefer 
the  literal  sense  of  antiquity  to  the  specious  refinements  of  modern 
criticism.'^^*  After  the  judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt, 
thirty  days  of  grace  were  allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered 
into  the  power  of  his  fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve 
ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily  food ;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain 
of  fifteen  pounds  weight ;  and  his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the 
market-place,  to  solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and  country- 
men. At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  the  debt  was  discharged  by 
the  loss  of  liberty  or  life ;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to 
death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tyber:  but,  if  several 
creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they  might  legally 
dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  par- 
tition. The  advocates  for  this  savage  law  have  insisted,  that  it 
must  strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud  from  con- 
tracting debts  which  they  were  unable  to  discharge ;  but  experience 
would  dissipate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving  that  no  creditor 
could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or  limb. 
As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal 
code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers, 

^^  Horace  talks  of  the  formidine  fustis  (1.  ii.  epist.  iL  154.),  but  Cicero  (de  Republics, 
L  iv.  apud  Augustin.  de  Civitat  Dei,  ix.  6.  in  Fragment  Philosoph.  torn.  iii.  p.  S93. 
edit  Olivet)  affirms  that  the  decemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  offence :  cum  perpaucas 
res  capite  sanzissent — perpancua! 

**"  Bynkersboek  (  Observat  Juris  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  1.  in  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  9, 10,  11.)  labours 
to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  hody^  but  the  price,  of  the  insolvent  debtor. 
Yet  his  interpretation  is  one  perpetual  harsh  metaphor  ;  nor  can  he  surmount  the  Ro- 
man authorities  of  Quintilian,  Cacilius,  Favonius,  and  Tertullian.  See  Aulus  Gellius, 
Noct.  Attic,  xxi. 

*  Hugo  (Histoire  du  Droit  Romain,  torn.  i.  p.  234.)  concurs  with  Gibbon.  See 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  813.  —  M. 
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witnesses,  and  judges;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence  of 
immoderate  rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited 
the  magistrates  from  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even 
corporal,  punishment;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  art- 
fuUyj  and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but 
of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws,  and  the  insufficiency  of  Aboiiuon 

civil  actions,  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  im-  If^^^ 

perfectly  maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  ^*"- 

citizens.     The  malefactors  who  ret>leni8h  our  gaols  are  the  outcasts 

of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer  may  be  commonly 

ascribed  to  ignorance,   poverty,   and  brutal  appetite.     For   the 

perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and 

abuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  republic :  but,  on 

the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,   the  slave,  or  the  stranger,  was 

nailed  to  a  cross ;  and  this  strict  and  summary  justice  might  be 

exercised  without  restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace 

of  Rome.     Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal,  which  was 

not  confined,  like  that  of  the  prtetor,  to  the  cognisance  of  external 

actions:    virtuous  principles  and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the 

discipline  of  education;   and  the  Roman  father  was  accountable 

to  the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he  disposed, 

without  appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance. 

In  some  pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorised  to  avenge 

his  private  or  public  wrongs.     The  consent  of  the  Jewish,  the 

Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws,  approved  the  slaughter  of  the 

nocturnal  thief:  though  in  open  daylight  a  robber  could  not  be 

slain   without  some  previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complaint. 

Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed  might  freely 

exercise  his  revenge  *79,  ^j^g  most  bloody  or  wanton  outrage  was 

excused  by  the  provocation '^°;    nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of 

Augustus  that  the  husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the 

offender,  or  that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter 

with  her  guilty  seducer.     After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the 

ambitious  Roman,  who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  or  imitate 

their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods :  each  of  his  fellow- 

'^  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Reiske,  Orator.  Grsc.  torn.  t.  p.  St — 48.)  is  in  defence 
of  an  husband  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The  rights  of  husbands  and  lathers  at 
Rome  and  Athens  is  discussed  with  much  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor  (Lectiones  Lysiac», 
c.  xi.  in  Reiske,  toni.  vi.  p.  301 — ^308. ). 

'**  See  Casaubon  ad  Athenaeum,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  19.  Percurrent  raphanique  mugilesque 
(Catull.  p.  41,  4?.  edit.  Vossian.).  Hunc  mugilis  intrat  (Juvenal.  Satir.  z.  817.). 
Hunc  perroinxere  calones  (Horat.  1.  i.  Satir.  ii.  44.).  Familiae  stuprandum  dedit  .  .  . 
frsudi  non  fuit  (VaL  Maxim.  1.  vi.  c.  1.  No.  13.). 
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citizens  was  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice;  and  the  act  (^ 
Brutus^  however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been 
abready  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country.^^^  The 
barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arras  in  the  midst  of  peace  ^^^,  and 
the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were  unknown  to  the  Romans; 
and,  during  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  establishment  of  equal 
freedom  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was  neyer  disturbed 
by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes.  The 
failure  of  penal  laws  was  more  sensibly  felt,  when  every  vice  was 
inflamed  by  faction  at  home  and  dominion  abroad.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  each  private  citizen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy ;  eadi 
minister  of  the  republic  was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal 
power,  and  their  virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise,  as  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy.  After  a  triennial 
indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
could  only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  laws, 
the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  himself  ^^',  that,  on  refunding 
a  thirteenth  part  of  his  plunder,  Verres  could  retire  to  an  easy  and 
luxurious  exile.  ^^'^ 

Revival  of  The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  die  proportion  of 
nishmento'.  cHmcs  and  punishmeuts  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain 
the  licence,  rather  than  to  oppress  the  liberty,  of  the  Romans. 
He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  citizens. '^^  But,  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he 
respected  the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  and,  instead  of  pronouncing 
a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber  or  assassin,  the  general  who 
betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla 

*"*  This  law  Is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Publicola,  torn.  x.  p.  I87.)i 
and  it  fully  justifies  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of  Ciesar,  which  Suetonius  could 
publish  under  the  Imperial  government.  Jure  eaesus  existtmatur  (in  Julio,  c  76.) 
Read  the  letters  that  passed  between  Cicero  and  Matius  a  few  months  after  the  ides  of 
March  (ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28.). 

MS  np&Tot  8i  AHhivcMi  t6¥  tc  trilhipoy  KwriBevro.  Thuoydid.  1.  i.  c.  6.  The  historian, 
who  considers  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  civilisation,  would  disdain  the  barbarism 
of  an  European  court. 

^"*  He  first  rated  at  miOies  (800.0002. )  the  damages  of  Sicily  (Divinatio  in  Coioilium, 
c.  5.),  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  quadrinffeniieB  (320,0002. — I  Actio  in  Verrem, 
c.  18.),  and  was  finally  content  with  iricies  (24,000?.).  Plutarch  in  Ciceron.  torn.  iii. 
p.  1584.)  has  not  dissembled  the  popular  suspicion  and  report. 

'^  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  triumvirate,  when  be 
was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for  the  sake  of  bis  Corinthian  plate  (  Plin. 
Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  3. ), 

*"*  Such  IS  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (L  ix.  c.  2.  Na  I.).  Florus 
(iv.  21.)  distinguishes  2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian  (de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  c  95. 
torn.  ii.  p.  133.  edit.  Schweighauser)  more  accurately  computes  40  victims  of  the  senato- 
rian  rank,  and  1600  of  the  equestrian  census  or  order. 
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was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  damages  by  the  penalty 
of  exile^  or,  in  more  constitutional  language,  by  the  interdiction  of 
fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the  Pompeian, 
and  Julian,  laws  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dences^^; and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  disguised 
their  increasing  rigour  under  the  names  of  the  original  authors. 
But  the  invention  and  frequent  use  of  extraordinary  pains  pro- 
ceeded from  the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of 
despotism.  In  the  condenmation  of  iUustriouS  Komans,  the  senate 
was  always  prepared  to  confound,  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the 
judicial  and  legislative  powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  their  province,  by  the  arbitrary  and  rigid 
administration  of  justice ;  the  freedom  of  the  city  evaporated  in 
the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Spanish  malefactor,  who  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  Roman,  was  elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba  on 
a  fairer  and  more  lofty  cross.^^^  Occasional  rescripts  issued  from 
the  throne  to  decide  the  questions  which,  by  their  novelty  or  im- 
portance, appeared  to  surpass  the  authority  and  discernment  of  a 
proconsul.  Transportation  and  beheading  were  reserved  for 
honourable  persons;  meaner  criminals  were  either  hanged,  or 
burnt,  or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated  as 
the  enemies  of  society;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was 
made  a  capital  offence  s^^;  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The  degrees  of  guilt, 
and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too  often  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  the  rulers,  and  the  subject  was  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  legal  danger  which  he  might  incur  by  every  action  of  his 
life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  Me„u„ 
ethics, « and  jurisprudenecu  Whenever  their  judgments  o^«""'- 
agree,  they  corroborate  each  other ;  but,  as  often  as  they  differ,  a 

"*  For  the  penal  laws  (Legee  Cornelie,  Pompeue,  Ju]«,  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  the 
Cosats),  see  the  sentences  of  Paulus  (1.  iv.  tit.  xviii. — zxx.  p.  497 — 528.  edit.  Schiil- 
ting),  the  Gregorian  Code  ( Fragment.  1.  xiz.  p.  705,  706,  in  Schulting),  the  CoUatio 
Legum  Moflaicariun  et  Romanarum  (tit  i. — xv.),  the  Theodosian  Coide  (1.  ix.),  the 
Code  of  Justinian  (L  ix.),  the  Pandects  (xWiiL),  the  Institutes  (1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.),  and 
the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus  (p.  917 — 926.  > 

**'  It  was  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  ward.  The  crime  was  atrocious :  yet  the 
punishment  is  reckoned  by  Suetonius  (c.  9. )  among  the  acts  in  which  Galba  showed 
himself  acer,  vehemens,  et  in  delictis  coercendis  immodicus. 

"*  The  abactores  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares  or  oxen,  or  five 
hogs,  or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punishment  (Paul.  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  iv. 
tit  xviiL  p.  497,  498. ).  Hadrian  (ad  Concil.  Basticae),  most  severe  where  the  offence 
was  most  frequent,  condemns  the  criminals,  ad  gladium,  ludi  damnationem  (Ulpian, 
de  Officio  Proeonsulis,  L  viii.  in  Collatione  Legum  Mosaic  et  Rom.  tit  xi.  p.  235.  \ 
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prudent  le^slator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punishment  according 
to  the  measure  of  social  injury.  On  this  principle,  the  most  daring 
attack  on  the  life  and  property  of  a  private  citizen  is  judged  less 
atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion,  which  invades 
the  majesty  of  the  republic :  the  obsequious  civilians  unanimously 
pronounced,  that  the  republic  is  contained  in  the  person  of  its 
chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the 
incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious  commerce  of 
the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden 
as  a  source  of  disorder  and  corruption ;  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes, 
the  family  of  the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  adultery 
of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing  the  freedom 
of  revenge,  applied  to  this  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of 
the  laws:  and  the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy 
forfeitures  and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile  in 
two  separate  islands. *^^  Religion  pronounces  an  equal  censure 
against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband ;  but,  as  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was  never  permitted  to  vindicate 
her  wrongs  ^^;  and  the  distinction  of  simple  or  double  adultery, 
so  familiar  and  so  important  in  the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the 
Unnatural  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  the  Pandects.  I  touch  with 
vice.  reluctance,  and  dispatch  with  impatience,  a  more  odious 
vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name,  and  nature  abominates 
the  idea.  The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  example  of 
the  Etruscans'^*  and  Greeks '^-^c  in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity 
and  power,  every  pleasure  that  is  innocent  was  deemed  insipid; 
and  the  Scatinian  law'^^  which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of 

•»  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Paulus  of  Schu]ting(1.  il  tit  xxvi.  p.  317 — 
323.),  it  was  affirmed  and  belieTed  that  the  Julian  laws  punished  adultery  with  death ; 
and  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud  or  error  of  Tribonian.  Yet  Lipsius  had  suspected 
the  truth  fit>m  the  narratives  of  Tacitus  (Annal.  ii.  50.  iii.  24.  iv.  42.),  and  even  from 
the  practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  the  trtMonable  frailties  of  his  female 
kindred. 

*"*  In  cases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  right  of  public  accusa- 
tion (Cod.  Justinian^l.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  1.).  Nor  is  this  privilege  unjust  —  so  different 
are  the  effects  of  male  or  female  infidelity. 

"'  Timon  (1.  i.)  and  Theopompus  (1.  xliii.  apud  Athenaeum,  I.  xii.  p.  517.)  describe 
the  luxury  and  lust  of  the  Etruscans :  iro\h  itAv  roi  7c  x^'P^'virt  avv6vTts  rois  'ratal  koI 
roif  fjLtipaieiois.  About  the  same  period  (A.U.  C.  445)  the  Roman  youth  studied  in 
£truria(liT.  ix.  36.). 

***  Hie  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school :  &r*  *EK\iiymy  fuxJBSvr^s  iraurl 
fiitrfomcu  (Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  135.).  A  curious  dissertation  might  be  formed  on  the  in- 
troduction  of  paederasty  after  the  time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  vehemence  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  and  friend- 
ship which  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But,  scelera  ostendi  oportet  dum 
puniuntur,  abscondi  flagitia. 

*"  Hie  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  doubtful  (Gravina, 
Opp.  p.  432,  433.     Heineccius,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  Na  108.      Emesti,  Clav.  Ciceron.  in 
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Tiolence,  was  insensibly  abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
multitude  of  criminals.  By  this  law»  the  rape,  perhaps  the  seduction, 
of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was  compensated,  as  a  personal  injury,  by 
the  poor  damages  of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds ; 
the  rayisher  might  be  slain  by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity ; 
and  I  wish  to  believe,  that  at  Some,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary 
and  effeminate  deserter  of  his  sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours 
and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.*^  But  the  practice  of  vice  was  not 
discouraged  by  the  severity  of  opinion:  the  indelible  stain  of 
manhood  was  confounded  with  the  more  venial  transgressions  of 
fornication  and  adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to 
the  same  dishonour  which  he  impressed  on  the  male  or  female 
partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus  to  Juvenal  ^^^  the  poets 
accuse  and  celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ;  and  the  reform- 
ation of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority 
of  the  civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Csesars  proscribed  the 
sin  against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society.  ^^^ 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error,   „,^^^  ^^ 
arose  in  the  empire  with  the  religion  of  Constantine.*^^  J|»^*^^Jjj;|»- 
The  laws  of  Moses  were  received  as  the  divine  original  of  p*"^®*"** 
justice,  and  the  Christian  princes  adapted  their  penal  statutes  to 
the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  turpitude.     Adultery  was  first 
declared  to  be  a  capital  offence :  the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assi- 
milated to  poison  or  assassination,  to  sorcery  or  parricide ;  the  same 
penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  active  guilt  of  psederasty ; 
and  all  criminals  of  free  or  servile  condition  were  either  drowned  or 
beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the  avenging  flames.     The  adulterers 
were  spared  by  the  common  sympathy  of  .mankind ;  but  the  lovers 
of  their  own  sex  were  pursued  by  general  and  pious  indignation : 
the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia, 

Indice  Legum).  But  I  will  observe  that  the  nrfanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is 
stjied  averta  by  the  more  polite  Italian. 

'**  See  the  oration  of  JEschines  against  the  catamite  llmarchus  (in  Reiske,  Orator. 
Graec.  torn.  iiL  p.  2 1  —  1 84. ). 

^  A  crowd  or  disgraceful  passages  will  force  themselves  on  the  memory  of  the  classic 
reader :   I  will  only  remind  him  of  the  cool  declaration  of  Ovid :  — 

Odi  concubitus  qui  non  utrumque  resolvunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  puerum  tangar  amore  minut. 

"*  ^lius  Lampridius,  in  Vit.  HeliogabaL  in  Hist.  August,  p.  112.  Aurelius  Victor, 
in  Pbilippo^  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  viL  leg.  7.,  and  Godefroy*s  Commentary,  tom.  iii. 
p.  63.  llieodosius  abolished  the  subterraneous  brothels  of  Rome,  in  which  the  prosti- 
tution of  both  sexes  was  acted  with  impunity. 

^  See  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery,  sodomy,  &c.  in 
the  Theodosian  (1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7.  I.  xi.  tit  xxxvL  leg.  1.4.)  and  Justinian  Codes 
(I  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  SO,  31.).  These  princes  speak  the  hinguage  of  passion  as  well  as  of 
justice,  and  fraudulently  ascribe  their  own  seyerity  to  the  first  Ccsars. 
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and  eveiy  vice  was  fomented  by  the  celibacy  of  the  monke  and 
clergy.  Justinian  relaxed  the  punishment  at  least  of  female  in* 
fidelity:  the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to  solitude  and 
penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might  be  recalled  to  the 
arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same  emperor  declared 
himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
persecution  can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of  his  motives.^^^ 
In  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as 
well  as  future  offences  the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the 
previous  allowance  of  a  short  respite  for  confession  and  pardon.  A 
painful  death  was  inflicted  by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  instru* 
ment,  or  the  insertion  of  shaq)  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes  of  most 
exquisite  sensibility ;  and  Justinian  defended  the  propriety  of  the 
execution,  since  the  criminals  would  have  lost  their  hands,  had  they 
been  convicted  of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and  agony, 
two  bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander  of  DiospoUs,  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  while  their  brethren 
were  admonished,  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awM 
lesson,  and  not  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character.  Perhaps 
these  prelates  were  innocent.  A  sentence  of  death  and  infamy 
was  often  founded  on  the  slight  and  suspicious  evidence  of  a  child 
or  a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green  faction,  of  the  rich,  and  of  the 
enemies  of  Theodora,  was  presumed  by  the  judges,  and  psederasty 
became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no  crime  could  be  imputed. 
A  French  philosopher  ^^^  has  dared  to  remark  that  whatever  is 
secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  natural  horror  of  vice  may 
be  abused  as  an  engine  of  tyranny.  But  the  favourable  persuasion 
of  the  same  writer,  that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and 
reason  of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  discovery  of 
the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  disease.^°° 

jiidgreento       The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all 
peopfe.       criminal  cases,  the  invaluable  privilege  of^being  tried  by 

'"  Justinian,  Novel. Izxvii.  cixziv.  cxU.  Procopius  in  Anecdote.  U.  16.  with  the 
notes  of  Alemannus.     Tbeophanesi  p.  151.     Cedrenus,  p.  368.     Zonaras,  1.  xiv.  p.  64. 

*"*  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xiL  c.  6.  That  eloquent  philosopher  conciliates 
the  rights  of  liberty  and  of  nature,  which  should  never  be  placed  in  opposition  to  each 
other. 

**  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  20CX)  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  see  the  his- 
tory and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Gaul  is  stigmatised  by  Diodorus  Siculua  (torn.  i.  1.  v. 
p.  356.),  China  by  the  Mahometan  and  Christian  travellers  (Ancient  Relations  of  India 
and  China,  p.  S4.  translated  by  Renaudot,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  Pdre  Premare, 
Lettres  Edifiantes,  torn.  xix.  p.  435. ),  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish  historians 
(Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  1.  ill.  c.  13.  Rycaut's  translation;  and  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle, 
torn.  iii.  p.  88. ).  1  believe,  and  hope,  that  the  negroes,  in  their  own  country,  were 
exempt  from  this  moral  pestilence. 
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their  country.^^      1.  The  administration  of  juetice  is  the  most 
ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was  exercised  by  the  Roman  kings, 
and  abused  by  Tarquin  ;  who  alone,  without  law  or  council,  pro- 
nounced his  arbitrary  judgments.     The  first  consuls  succeeded  to 
this  r^al  prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  appeal  soon  abolished 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  all  public  causes  were  de- 
cided by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  people.    But  a  wild  democracy, 
superior  to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the  essential  principles,  of 
justice :  the  pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed  by  plebeian  envy, 
and  the  heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  happiness 
of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  single 
tyrant.     Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  on  their 
own  pasdons,  were  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  gravity  and 
temperance  of  the  Romans.     The  right  of  accusation  was  confined 
to  the  magistrates.     A  vote  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  could  inflict 
a  fine ;  but  the  o^nizance  of  all  capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a 
fundamental  law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the 
weight  of  influence  and  property  was  siwe  to  preponderate.     Re- 
peated proclamations  and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow 
time  for  prejudice  and  resentment  to  subside :  the  whole  proceeding 
might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a 
tribune ;  and  such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to 
innocence  than  they  were  favourable  to  guilt.     But  this  union  of 
the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  left  it  doubtful  whether  the 
accused  party  was  pardoned  or  acquitted ;  and,  in  the  defence  of 
an  illustrious  client,  the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their 
arguments  to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice, 
of  their  sovereign.     2.  The  task  of  convening  the  citizens  for  the 
trial  of  each  offender  became  more  difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the 
offenders   continually   multiplied;  and  the  ready  expedient  was 
adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquisitors.     In  the  first  ages  these 
questions  were  rare  and  occasional.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  Rome  they  were  made  perpetual:  four  praetors  were 
anHuaUy  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state  offences  of 
treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery ;  and  Sylla  added  new 
prsetors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes  which  more  directly 

**'  The  importaot  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at  Rome  is  explained 
irith  much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by  Charles  Sigonius  (1.  iii.  de  Judiciis,  in 
Opp.  torn.  iii.  p.  679 — 864.)  ;  and  a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Republique 
Bomaine  of  Beaufort  (tom.  ii.  l.v.  p.  1—121.).  Those  who  wish  for  more  abstruse 
Uw  may  study  Noodt  (de  Jurisdictione  et  Imperio  Libri  duo,  tom.  L  p.  93 — 1 34. ), 
Ilcineccius  (ad  Pandect.  1.  i.  etii.  ad  Institut  1.  iv.  tit  xviL  Element,  ad  Antiquitat). 
and  Gravina  (Opp.  230—251) 
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injure  the  safety  of  Individuals.  By  these  inquisitors  the  trial  livas 
Select  prepared  and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the 
judge*,  sentence  of  the  majority  of  judges^  who  with  some  truth, 
and  more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the  English  juries.*^^ 
To  discharge  this  important,  though  burdensome  office,  an  annual 
list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by  the  prastor. 
After  many  constitutional  struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal 
numbers  from  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people ;  four 
hundred  and  fifty  were  appointed  for  single  questions;  and  the 
various  rolls  or  decuries  of  judges  must  have  contained  the  names 
of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  represented  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  state.  In  each  particular  cause,  a  sufficient  number  was 
drawn  from  the  urn ;  their  integrity  was  guarded  by  an  oath ;  the 
mode  of  ballot  secured  their  independence ;  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of  the  accuser  and 
defendant ;  and  the  judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen 
on  each  side,  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of  acquit- 
tal, of  condemnation,  or  of  favourable  doubt. ^'  3.  In  his  civil 
jurisdiction,  the  praetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and  almost 
a  legislator ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed  the  action  of  law, 
he  often  referred  to  a  delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact.  With 
the  increase  of  legal  proceedings,  the  tribunal  of  the  centumvirs,  in 
which  he  presided,  acquired  more  weight  and  reputation.  But 
whether  he  acted  alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most 
absolute  powers  might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  rules  and  precautions  of 
freedom  have  required  some  explanation ;  thei  order  of  despotism 
is  simple  and  inanimate.  Before  the  age  of  Justinian,  or  perhaps 
of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of  Boman  judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty 
title  :  the  humble  advice  of  the  assessors  might  be  accepted 
or  despised ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single  magistrate,  who  was  raised 
and  disgraced  by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

Voluntary  A  Koniau  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent 
death.  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till 
his  guilt  had  been  legally  proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed,  and 
his  person  was  free :  till  the  votes  of  the  last  century  had  been 

*"  The  office,  both  at  Rome  and  in  England,  must  be  considered  as  an  oocasionnl 
duty,  and  not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  But  the  obligation  of  an  unanimous  verdict 
is  peculiar  to  our  laws,  which  condemn  the  juryman  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence 
they  have  exempted  the  criminal. 

•**  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asconius  Pedianus,  who 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  loss  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Orations 
of  Cicero  has  deprived  us  of  a  valuable  fund  of  historical  and  legal  knowledge. 
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counted  and  declared,  he  might  peaceably  secede  to  any  of  the 
allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  AsisJ^^  His  fame  and  fortunes 
were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by  this  ciyil  death ;  and  he 
might  still  be  happy  in  every  rational  and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a 
mmd  accustomed  to  the  ambitious  tumult  of  Home  could  support 
the  uniformity  and  silence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens.  A  bolder  effort 
was  required  to  escape  fix)m  the  tyranny  of  the  Csesars ;  but  this 
effort  was  rendered  familiar  by  the  maxims  of  the  stoics,  the 
example  of  the  bravest  Bomans,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of 
suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to  public 
ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious  evil,  were  reduced  to 
poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes.  But,  if  the  victims 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate, 
their  courage  and  dispatch  were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of 
the  public,  the  decent  honours  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their 
testaments.^^^  The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian 
appear  to  have  deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation, 
and  it  was  still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A 
voluntary  death,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  capital  offence,  intervened 
between  the  accusation  and  the  sentence,  was  admitted  as  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized  by  the 
inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury.^^^  Yet  the  civilians  have  always 
respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life ;  and 
the  posthumous  disgrace  invented  by  Tarquin^*'^,  to  check  the 
despair  of  his  subjects,  was  never  revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding 
tyrants.  The  powers  of  this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion 
over  him  who  is  resolved  on  death ;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state.  Suicides 
are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than  the 
guilty  ^^^;  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not 
seriously  influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.     But  the 

^*  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  643.  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  city  of  Rome  obliged  the 
exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 

***  Q;iji  de  se  statuebant,  hiimabanta  corpora,  manebant  testamenta;  pretium  festi- 
nandi.     Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.  with  the  Notes  of  Lipsius. 

*•  Julius  Paulus  (Senttiit.  Kecept.  1.  v.  tit.xii.  p.  476.),  the  Pandects  (1.  xlviii. 
tit.  xxi.),  the  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  l.),  Bynkershoek  (torn.  i.  p.  59.  Observat  J.  C.  R.  iv.  4.), 
and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  9.),  define  the  civil  limitations  of  the 
liberty  and  privileges  of  suicide.  Tlie  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later 
and  darker  age. 

"**  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxTi.24.  When  he  fatigued  his  subjects  in  building  the 
Capitol,  many  of  the  labourers  were  provoked  to  dispatch  themselves  :  he  nailed  their 
dead  bodies  to  crosses. 

"*  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  engaged  Virgil  (^neid. 
vl  4S4 — 439.)  to  confound  suicides  with  infants,  lovers,  and  persons  unjustly  condemned. 
Heyne,  the  best  of  his  editors,  is  at  a  loss  to  deduce  the  idea,  or  ascertain  the  jurispru- 
dence, of  the  Roman  poet. 
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precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  impoeed  a 
pious  servitude  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  condemn  tiiem  to 
expect,  without  a  murmur,  die  last  stroke  of  disease  or  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Abutei  of        The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
^deoce.    sixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects ;  and  in  all  judi- 
cial proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with  less 
caution  and  delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of  covenant  or 
inheritance.     This  singular  distinction,  though  something  may  be 
allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  defending  the  peace  of  society, 
is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence. 
Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple  and  uniform :  the  law  by  which 
he  is  condemned  is  inscribed  not  only  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on 
the  conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt  is  commonly  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  a  single  fact.     But  our  relations  to  each  other 
are  various  and  infinite ;  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled^  and 
modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises ;  and  the  interpretation 
of  voluntary  contracts  and  testaments,  which  are  often  dictated  by 
fraud  or  ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  judge.     The  business  of  life  is  multiplied  by  the 
extent  of  commerce  and  dominion,  and  the  residence  of  the  parties 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  an  empire  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay, 
and  inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  supreme  ma^strate. 
Justinian,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was 
the  legal   successor  of  the   Latian   shepherd  who  had  planted  a 
colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.     In  a  period  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  laws  had  reluctantly  followed  the  changes  of  go- 
vernment and  manners;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating 
ancient  names  with  recent  institutions  destroyed  the  harmony,  and 
swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure  and  irregular  system.     The 
laws  which  excuse,  on  any  occasions,  the  ignorance  of  their  subjects, 
confess  their  own  imperfections :  the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  was 
abridged  by  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mysterious  science,  and  a 
profitable  trade,  and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  was  in- 
volved in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  the  practi- 
tioners.    The  expense  of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty 
or  prudence  of  the  claimants.     Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to 
abate  the  spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure  serves  only 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery 
of  the  poor.     By  these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings,  the 
wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  'certain  advantage  than  be  could 
hope  from  the  accidental  corruption  of  his  judge.     The  experience 
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of  an  abuse,  from  which  our  own  age  and  country  are  not  perfectly 
exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a  generous  indignation,  and  extort 
the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the 
simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a  Turkish  cadhi.  Our  calmer 
reflection  will  suggest,  that  such  forms  and  delays  are  necessary  to 
guard  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen ;  that  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  is  the  first  engine  of  tyranny ;  and  that  the  laws  of  a 
free  people  should  foresee  and  determine  every  question  that  may 
prol^bly  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  transactions  of 
industry.  But  the  government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of 
liberty  and  servitude ;  and  the  Bomans  were  oppressed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
master. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

Reiffn  of  the  younger  Justin.  —  EmhoBsy  of  the  Avars. —  Their 
Settlement  on  the  Danube.  —  Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards. 
— Adoption  and  Reign  of  Tiberius. —  Of  Maurice.  —  State  of 
Italy  under  the  Lombards  and  the  Exarchs. —  Of  Ravenna^  — 
Distress  of  Rome.  —  Character  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
First 


Death  of 


DuBiNG  the  last  years  of  Justinian^  his  infirm  mind  was 
a!  D."ftS!  devoted  to  heavenly  contemplation,  and  he  neglected  the 
Not.  14.  busincss  of  the  lower  world.  His  subjects  were  impatient 
of  the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and  reign :  yet  all  who  were 
capable  of  reflection  apprehended  the  moment  of  his  death,  which 
might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil  war. 
Seven  nephews*  of  the  childless  monarch,  the  sons  or  grandsons  of 
his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated  in  the  splendour  of  a 
princely  fortune ;  they  had  been  shown  in  high  commands  to  the 
provinces  and  armies ;  their  characters  were  known,  their  followers 
were  zealous,  and,  as  the  jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  declaration 
of  a  successor,  they  might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance 
of  their  uncle.  He  expired  in  his  palace,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
eight  years;  and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the 
friends  of  Justin,  the  son  of  Vigilantia.^  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
his  domestics  were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by  revealing  them- 
selves to  be  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.  These  welcome 
deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of  the  em- 
peror's decease :  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  his  dying  choice  of 
the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his  nephews,  and  conjured 
Justin  to  prevent  the  disorders  of  the  multitude,  if  they  should 
perceive,  with  the  return  of  light,  that  they  were  left  without  a 
master.    After  composing  his  countenance  to  surprise,  sorrow,  and 

*  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  Justinian  in  the  Familiie  Byiantine  of  Ducange, 
p.  89 — lOI.  The  devout  civilians,  Ludewig  (in  Vit-  Justinian,  p.  131.)  and  Heinec- 
cius  (Hist.  Juris.  Roman,  p.  374.)  have  since  illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their 
favourite  prince. 

'  In  the  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple  and  concise  prose 
the  eight  hundred  verses  of  the  two  first  books  of  Corippus,  De  Laudibus  Justini,  Ap- 
pendix Hist  Byzant  p.  401 — 416.  Rome»  1777. 
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decent  modesty,  Justin,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  senate.     He  was  conducted  with  speed  and 
silence  to  the  paUce ;  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign ;  and 
the  martial  and  religious  rites  of  his  coronation  were  diligently 
accomplished.     By  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers  he  was  invested 
with  the  Imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins,   white  tunic,  and 
purple  robe.     A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he  instantly  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck  with  a  military  collar ;  four 
robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield ;    he  stood  firm  and  erect  to 
receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects ;  and  their  choice  was  sancti- 
fied by  the  benediction  of  the  patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  an  orthodox  prince.     The  hippodrome  was  ^^j^  ^^ 
ab-eady  filled  with  innumerable  multitudes ;  and  no  sooner  ^J'^lJ  "' 
did  the  emperor  appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  a.^iSI'SJ.- 
the  blue  and  the  green  factions  were  confounded  in  the  a°d.  sm? 
same  loyal  acclamations.     In  the  speeches  which  Justin  ^«=""*»«'- 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  he  promised  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  disgraced  the  age  of  bis  predecessor,  displayed 
the  maxims  of  a  just  and  beneficent  government,  and  declared  that, 
on  the  approaching  calends  of  January'',  he  would  revive   hii  con- 
in  his  own  person  the  name  and  liberty  of  a  Roman  ^.'Sl'See. 
consuL     The  immediate  discharge  of  his  uncle's  debts  ex^  January  i. 
hibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his  faith  and  generosity:  a  train  of  porters, 
laden  with  bags  of  gold,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hippodrome, 
and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  pay- 
ment as   a  voluntary  gift.     Before   the  end  of  'three  years,  his 
example  was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia,  who 
delivered   many  indigent   citizens  from  the  weight  of  debt  and 
usury  :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  gratitude,  since 
it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress ;  but  in  which  the  bounty 
of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims  of  prodi- 
gality and  fraud.^ 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign,  Justin  gave  audience  Erabawy  of 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  wasde-  ad.  sec. 
corated  to  impress  the  Barbarians  with  astonishment,  veneration, 
and  terror.  From  the  palace  gate,'  the  spacious  courts  and  long 
porticoes  were  lined  with  the  lofty  crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the 
guards,  who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more  confidence 

'  It  is  surprising  how  Pagi  (Critica.  in  Anna!.  Baron,  torn.  ii.  p.  (^9.)  could  be 
tempted  by  any  chronicles  to  contradict  the  plain  and  decisiye  text  of  Corippus  (vicina 
dona,  1.  ii.  354.  vicina  dies,  1.  iv.  1.),  and  to  postpone,  tUl  A.  D.  567,  the  consulship  of 
Justin. 

*  Tbeophan.  Chronograph,  p.  205.  Whenever  Cedrenus  or  Zonaras  are  mere  traq« 
seribers,  it  is  superfluous  to  allege  their  testimony. 

VOL,  IV.  B 
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than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field  of  battle.  The  officers  who 
exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person,  of  the  prince,  were 
attired  in  their  richest  habits,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassadors  beheld  the  emperor  of 
the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy,  or  dome,  which  was 
supported  by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of 
victory.  In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the 
servile  adoration  of  the  Byzantine  court ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  rose 
from  the  ground,  Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed 
the  freedom  and  pride  of  a  Barbarian.  He  extolled,  by  the  tongue 
of  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the  chagan,  by  whose  clemency 
the  kingdoms  of  the  South  were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victo- 
rious subjects  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  who 
now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  innumerable  tents. 
The  late  emperor  had  cidtivated,  with  annual  and  costly  gifts,  the 
friendship  of  a  grateful  monarch,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  had 
respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.  The  same  prudence  would 
instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  purchase  the  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible 
people,  who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war.  The 
reply  of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty 
defiance,  and  he  derived  his  confidence  from  the  Grod  of  the 
Christians,  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of 
Justinian.  "  The  empire,"  said  he,  "  abounds  with  men  and 
**  horses,  and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  to  chastise 
"  the  Barbarians.  You  offer  aid,  you  threaten  hostilities :  we  de- 
"  spise  your  enmity  and  your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the  Avars 
"  solicit  our  alliance ;  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and  exiles?* 
"  The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your  misery,  to  your 
'«  humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive  a  more  important 
"  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weakness.  Retire  from 
"  our  presence ;  the  lives  of  ambassadors  are  safe  ;  and,  if  you  re- 
"  turn  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our  bene- 
"  volence."^  On  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  the  chagan  was  awed 

'  Corippus,  1.  iii.  380.  Hie  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  the  Turks,  the  con- 
querors of  the  Avars ;  but  the  word  tcultor  has  no  apparent  meaning,  and  the  sole  MS. 
of  Corippus,  from  whence  the  first  edition  (1 58 1,  apud  Plantin)  was  printed,  is  no 
longer  visible.  The  last  editor,  Foggini  of  Rome,  has  inserted  the  conjectural  emen- 
dation of  aoldan  :  but  the  proofs  of  Ducange  (Joinville,  Dissert  xvi.  p.  238 — 240.),  for 
the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  are  weak  or  ambiguous. 
And  I  must  incline  to  the  authority  of  D'Herbelot  ( Biblioth6que  Orient  p.  825.), 
who  ascribes  the  word  to  the  Arabic  and  Chaldean  tongues,  and  the  date  to  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  xith  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  klialifof  Bagdad  on  Mahmud 
prince  of  Gazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

•  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus  (I.  iii.  251 — 401.) 
with  the  prose  of  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  102.  103.).    Their  diversity  proves 
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by  the  apparent  finniiess  of  a  Boman  emperor  of  whose  character 
and  resources  he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his  threats 
against  the  Eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor  and  savage 
countries  of  Germany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  After  two  doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and 
the  Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  com  and  cattle.^  Such  repeated  disappointments 
had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  their  power  would  have 
dissolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of  Alboin, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a  new  object  to  their  arms, 
and  a  lasting  settlement  to  their  wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  he  Aiboin. 
encountered  in  battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the  iXmSti^ 
rival  prince  of  the  Gepidae.  The  Lombards,  who  ap-  i^ur.iori. 
plauded  such  early  prowess,  requested  his  father,  with  Tenge. 
unanimous  acclamations,  that  the  heroic  youth,  who  had  shared 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory. 
"  You  are  not  unmindful,"  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  "  of  the 
*^  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his  merit,  a 
"  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father  till  he  has 
'^  received  his  arms  &om  a  foreign  and  royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed 
with  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  selected  forty 
companions,  and  boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund,  king  of  the 
Gepidse,  who  embraced  and  entertained,  according  to  the  jaws  of 
hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son.  At  the  banquet,  whilst 
Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender 
remembrance  arose  in  the  mind  of  Turisund.  *'  How  dear  is  that 
"  place — how  hateful  is  that  person — "  were  the  words  that  es- 
caped, with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant  father.  His  grief  exas- 
perated the  national  resentment  of  the  Gepidae;  and  Cunimund, 
his  surviving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  fraternal  affection,  to 
the  desire  of  vengeance.  "  The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  Bar- 
"  barian,  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sarma- 
"  tian  plains."  And.  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the  white 
bands  which  enveloped  their  legs.  "  Add  another  resemblance," 
replied  an  audacious  Lombard ;  "  you  have  felt  how  strongly  they 
'*  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfield,  and  seek  for  the  bones  of  thy 
** brother:  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  vilest  animals." 
The  Gepidse,  a  nation  of  warriors,  started  from  their  seats,  and 

that  they  did  not  copy  each  other ;  their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common 


'  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  1 10.),  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Htst.  Franc.  I.  iv.  c.  29.),  and  Paul  the  deacon  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  10.). 
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the  fearless  Alboin,  with  his  forty  companions^  laid  their  hands  on 
their  swords.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  inter- 
position of  Turisund.  He  saved  his  own  honour^  and  the  life  of 
his  guest ;  and,  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investiture,  dismissed  the 
stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son;  the  gift  of  a  weeping 
parent.  Alboin  returned  in  triumph;  and  the  Lombards,  who 
celebrated  his  matchless  intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the 
virtues  of  an  enemy. '^  In  this  extraordinary  visit  he  had  probably 
seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon  after  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Gepidae.  Her  name  was  Rosamond,  an  appellation  expressive 
of  female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history  or  romance  has  conse- 
crated to  amorous  tales.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father 
of  Alboin  no  Icmger  lived)  was  contracted  to  the  grand-daughter  of 
Clovis ;  but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded  to  the 
hope  of  possessing  the  fair  Kosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  family 
and  nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success; 
and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem,  obtained  the  object 
of  his  desires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he  foresaw  and 
solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Gepidas,  who  were  sustained  by  a  Roman  army. 
And,  as  the  oflTer  of  marriage  was  rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Cunimund.^ 
TheLom-  Whcu  a  public  quarrcl  is  envenomed  by  private  in- 
Arari  de-  juHcs,  a  blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  pro- 
king  and     ductive  only  of  a  short  truce,  which  allows  the  unsuccess- 

kingdom  of^,  _•'  ,  ,. 

the  Ge-       tul  combatant  to  sharpen  lus  arms  for  a  new  encounter. 

A.D'.ftfis.  The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been  found  unequal  to  the 
gratification  of  his  love,  ambition,  and  revenge :  he  condescended 
to  implore  the  formidable  aid  of  the  chagan ;  and  the  arguments 
that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  the  art  and  policy  of  the  Bar- 
barians. In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidas,  he  had  been  prompted  by 
the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people  whom  their  alliance  with  the 
Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations, 
and  the  personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the  forces  of  the 
Avars  and  the  Lombards  should  unite  in  this  glorious  quarrel,  the 
victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward  inestimable :  the  Danube,  the 
Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Constantinople,  would  be  exposed,  without  a 

■  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Friuli,  de  Gest  Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.  His 
pictures  of  national  manners,  though  rudely  sketched,  are  more  lively  and  fiiithful  than 
those  of  Bede,  or  Gregory  of  Tours. 

•  The  story  is  told  by  an  impostor  ( Theophylact.  Simocat.  l.  vi.  c.  10.);  but  he  had 
art  enough  to  build  his  fictions  on  public  and  notorious  facts. 
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barrier,  to  their  invincible  arms.  But,  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed 
to  prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had 
insulted  would  pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth. 
These  specious  reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness 
and  disdain :  he  detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp, 
protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his  want  of  in- 
clination, or  his  want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this  important  enter- 
prise. At  length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his  alliance, 
that  the  Lombards  should  immediately  present  him  with  a  tithe  of 
their  cattle ;  that  the  spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally  divided ; 
bnt  that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidse  should  become  the  sole  patrimony 
of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  conditions  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
passions  of  Alboin ;  and,  as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the  Gepidae,  Justin  abandoned  that  in- 
corrigible people  to  their  fate,  and  remained  the  tranquil  spectator 
of  this  unequal  conflict.  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and 
dangerous.  He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had  entered  his 
confines ;  but,  on  the  strong  assurance  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would  easily  be  repelled,  he 
rushed  forwards  to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of  his  name 
and  family.  But  the  courage  of  the  Gepidse  could  secure  them  no 
more  than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell  in 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards  contemplated  with 
delight  the  head  of  Cunimund ;  and  his  skull  was  fashioned  into  a 
cup  to  satiate  the  hatred  of  the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply 
with  the  savage  custom  of  his  country.  *°  After  this  victory,  no 
farther  obstacle  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  confederates,  and 
they  faithfully  executed  the  terms  of  their  agreement^'  The  fair 
countries  of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied  without  resistance, 
by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians;  and  the  Dacian  empire  of  the 
chagans  subsisted  with  splendour  above  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  The  nation  of  the  Gepidae  was  dissolved ;  but,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate 
than  the  companions  of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted 
a  valiant  foe,  and  whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and 
deliberate  tyranny.     One  moiety  of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the 

"  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  the  same  practice 
vas  common  among  the  Scythian  tribes  (Muratori,  Scriptores  Rer.  Italic,  tom.  i. 
p.  424.).  The  scalps  of  North  America  are  likewise  trophies  of  valour.  The  skull  of 
Cunimund  was  preserved  above  two  hundred  years  among  the  I^m bards ;  and  Paul 
himself  was  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  duke  Ratchis  exhibited  this  cup  on  a  high 
festival  (L  ii.  c.  28.). 

"  Paul,  1.  i.  c.  27.  Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Legat  p.  IIO,  HI. 
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camp  of  Alboin  more  wealth  than  a  Barbarian  could  readily  com- 
pute. The  fair  Boeamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Cunimund  appeared  to  forgive  those  crimes  which  might  be  im- 
puted to  her  own  irresistible  charms. 

^,^;„  The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the 

the  S!?**  ^*™®  ^^  Alboin.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Ba- 
^tS^,^  varians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic 
A.D.fi67.  language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  described  the 
heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberality,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the 
Lombards.^'  But  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  GepidsB  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the 
richer  banks  of  the  Po  and. the  Tyber.  Fifteen  years  had  not 
elapsed,  since  his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narses,  had  visited 
the  pleasant  climate  of  Italy  :  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the 
highways,  were  familiar  to  their  memory:  the  report  of  their 
success,  perhaps  the  view  of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising 
generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and  enterprise.  Their  hopes 
were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alboin ;  and  it  is 
affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  producing,  at  the  royal 
feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that  grew  spontaneoudy 
in  the  garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected  his  standard, 
than  the  native  strength  of  the  Lombards  was  multiplied  by  the 
adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  robust  peasantry 
of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manners  of  Barbarians ; 
and  the  names  of  the  GrepidaB,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and  Ba- 
varians, may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy.  ^^  Of 
the  Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand 
warriors,  with  their  wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Alboin.  Their  bravery  contributed  to  his  success;  but  the  ac- 
cession or  the  absence  of  their  numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was  freely 
practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the  Lombards 
had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  the  Catholics,  in  their 

*'  L7t  hactenus  ctiam  tam  apud  Bajoariorum  gentem,  quam  et  Sazonum,  sed  et  alios 
fjuadem  linguae  bomioes  ....  in  eorum  canuinibus  celebretur.  Paul,  l/i.  c.  27.  lie 
died  A.D.  799  (Muratori,  in  Prasfat  torn.  i.  p.  397.).  Tlicse  German  songs,  some  of 
which  might  be  as  old  as  Tacitus  (de  Moribus  Germ.  c.  8.),  were  compiled  and  tran- 
scribed by  Charlemagne.  Barbara  et  antiquissima  carroina,  quibus  veterum  regum 
actus  et  bcUa  canebantur  scripsit  memoriaeque  mandavit  (Eginard,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Magn. 
c.  29.  p.  ISO,  131.).  The  poems,  which  Goldast  commends  (Animadvers.  ad  £ginard. 
p.  207. ),  appear  to  be  recent  and  contemptible  romances. 

*'  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Paul  (1.  ii.  c.  6.  26.).  Muratori  (AnticbiU 
Italianc,  torn.  i.  dissert  L  p.  4.)  has  discovered  the  village  of  the  Bavarians,  three 
miles  from  Modena. 
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public  worship,  were  allowed  to  pray  for  his  conversion;  while 
the  more  stubborn  Barbarians  sacrificed  a  she-goat,  or  perhaps  a 
captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.*^  The  Lombards,  and  their 
confederates,  were  miited  by  their  common  attachment  to  a  chief, 
who  excelled  in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample' magazine  of  oiFensive 
and  defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  portable 
wealth  of  the  Lombards  attended  the  march :  their  lands  they 
cheerfully  relinquished  to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise,  which 
was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile,  that,  if  they  failed  in  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  these  voluntary  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  possessions. 

They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  had  been  the  an-  1,,,^^^^- 
tagoniet  of  the  Lombards ;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  d«iih"if 
associates  of  his  Gothic  victory,  would  have  encountered  n*"««- 
with  reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and  esteemed.  But 
the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  subservient  to  the  Bar- 
barian cause ;  and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor 
once  listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The  virtues  of 
Narses  were  stained  with  avarice ;  and,  in  his  provincial  reign  of 
fifteen  years,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  which 
surpassed  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government  was 
oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  discontent  was  expressed 
with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Bome.  Before  the  throne  of 
Justin  they  boldly  declared,  that  their  Gothic  servitude  had  been 
more  tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a  Greek  eunuch ;  and  that, 
unless  their  tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they  would  consult 
their  own  happiness  in  the  choice  of  a  master.  The  apprehension 
of  a  revolt  waa  urged  by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  which 
had  so  recently  triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.  A  new 
exarch,  Longinus,  was  appointed  to  supersede  the  conqueror  of 
Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his  recal  were  revealed  in  the  in- 
sulting mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia,  "  that  he  should  leave  to 
**  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper  station  among 
"  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff  should  be  again  placed 
*'  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch."  "  I  will  spin  her  such  a  thread  as 
"  she  shall  not  easily  unravel ! "  is  said  to  have  been  the  reply 
wluch  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted  from  the  hero. 
Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  of  the  By- 
zantine palace,  he  retired  to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is 

"  Gregory  the  Roman  (  Dialog.  1.  iii.  c.  27, 28.  apud  BaroD.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  579 
No.  la)  supposes  that  tbey  likewise  adored  this  she- goat.  I  know  but  of  one  religion 
in  which  the  god  and  the  victim  are  the  same. 
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due  to  the  belief  of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to 
chastise  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  and  people.^*  But  the 
passions  of  the  people  are  furious  and  changeable^  and  the  Komans 
soon  recollected  the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their 
victorious  general.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook 
a  special  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted; 
and  Narses,  assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language, 
consented  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Capitol.  His  death  *^  though 
in  the  extreme  period  of  old  age,  was  unseasonable  and  prematiire, 
since  his  genius  alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal  error 
of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy  disarmed 
and  disunited  the  ItaJians.  The  soldiers  resented  the  dii^race, 
and  bewailed  the  loss,  of  their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of 
their  new  exarch ;  and  Longinus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  the  army  and  the  province.  In  the  preceding  years  Italy 
had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  a  disaffected 
people  ascribed  the  calamities  of  nature  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of 
their  rulers.'^ 

conqueit         Whatcvcr  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin 
nartof*       neither  expected  nor  encountered  a  Boman  army  in  the 

Italy  by  th6 

Lombard!,  field.  Hc  asccndcd  the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked  down 
668^70.  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the  fruitful  plains  to  which 
his  victory  communicated  the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombabdy. 
A  faithful  chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  were  stationed  at  Forum 
Julii,  the  modem  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
The  Lombards  respected  the  strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Trevisans :  their  slow  and  heavy  multitudes  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona ;  and  Milan,  now 
rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the  powers  of  Alboin  five 
months  after  his  departure  from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded  his 
march :  he  found  everywhere,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude ;  and 
the   pusillanimous  Italians  presumed,  without  a  trial,    that   the 

'^  The  cliarge  of  the  deacon  against  Narses  (I.  ii.  c.  5.)  may  be  groundless  ;  but  the 
weak  apology  of  the  Cardinal  (Baron.  Annal.  Eeclcs.  A.D.  567,  No.  8 — 12.)  is  rejected 
by  the  best  critics  — Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  639, 640,),  Muratori  (  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p..l  60 
— 163.),  and  the  last  editorx,  Iloratius  Blancus  (Script.  Rerum.  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  427, 
42S.,)  and  Philip  Argelatus  (Sigon.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  11,  12.).  The  Narses  who  as- 
sisted at  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  L  iii.  221.)  is  clearly  understood  to  be  a 
different  person. 

'*  The  death  of  Narses  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  L  ii.  c.  11.  Anastas.  in  Vit.  Johan. 
iii.  p.  43.  Agnellus,  Liber.  Pontifical.  Kaven.  in  Script.  Rer.  Italicarum,  torn.  ii. 
part  i.  p.  114.  124.  Yet  X  cannot  believe  with  Agnellus  that  Narses  was  ninety-five 
years  of  age.     Is  it  probable  that  all  his  exploits  were  performed  at  fourscore  ? 

*'  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  are  exposed 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the  second  book,  of 
Paul  the  deacon. 
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stranger  was  invincible.  Escaping  to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses, 
the  affrighted  crowds  concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth, 
and  delayed  the  moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus,  the  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  removed  his  treasures,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the 
Isle  of  Grado '®,  and  his  successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant 
republic  of  Venice,  which  was  continually  enriched  by  the  public 
calamities.  Honoratus,  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  had 
credulously  accepted  the  faithless  offers  of  a  capitulation;  and 
the  archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  Milan,  were  driven 
by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refiige  in  the  less  accessible 
ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime  coast,  the  courage  of  the 
inhabitants  was  supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of 
relief,  and  the  power  of  escape ;  but  from  the  Trentine  hills  to  the 
gates  of  Bavenna  and  Home  the  inland  regions  of  Italy  became, 
without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards. 
The  submission  of  the  people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exarch  was  con- 
fined to  the  ofiSce  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin  the  rapid 
and  irretrievable  loss  of  his  provinces  and  cities.*^  One  city,  which 
had  been  diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms  of  a 
new  invader ;  and,  while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the  flying  detach- 
ments of  the  Lombards,  the  royal  camp  was  fixed  above  three  years 
before  the  western  gate  of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  same  courage 
which  obtains  the  esteem  of  a  civilised  enemy  provokes  the  fury  of 
a  savage,  and  the  itnpatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded 
in  a  general  massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled  him  to 
execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but,  as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his  horse 
stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from  the  ground.  One  of 
his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion,  or  piety,  to  interpret 
this  miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven :  the  conqueror  paused 
and  relented;  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and,  peacefully  reposing 
himself  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  proclaimed  to  the  trembling 
multitude  that  they  should  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the 
situation  of  a  city  which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  diflSculty 

*•  Which  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  3.)- 
The  patriarch  of  Grado  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic  (p.  9,  Sec. ),  but 
his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Venice  till  the  year  1450.  He  is  now  decorated  with 
titles  and  honours ;  but  the  genius  of  the  church  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and 
the  government  of  a  catholic  city  is  strictly  presbyterian.  Thomassin,  Discipline  de 
TEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  156,  157.  161 — 165.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Gouvernement  de 
Venise,  tom.  i.  p.  256 — 261. ! 

"  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided,  into  eighteen  regions 
(L  ii.  e.  14 — ^24.).  The  DLssertatio  Chorograpbica  de  Italift  Medii  ^vi,  by  Father 
Beretti,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  regius  professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consulted. 
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of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards  disdained  the  ancient 
glories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected  as 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.^*^ 

Aiboin  ii  T^®  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  transient ; 
S'hfs'wTfe  *^^>  before  he  could  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Aiboin 
^^573^'  f'^U  a  sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  female  revenge.  In 
June  28.  ^  palace  near  Verona,  which  had  not  been  erected  for  the 
Barbarians,  he  feasted  the  companions  of  his  arms;  intoxication 
was  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  king  himself  waa  tempted  by 
appetite,  or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  intem- 
perance. After  draining  many  capacious  bowls  of  Rhstian  or  Fa- 
Icrnian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the  noblest  and 
most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The  cup  of  victory  was 
accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle  of  the  Lombard  chiefs. 
"  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror,  "  fill 
'^  it  to  the  brim :  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my 
^^  name  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of 
grief  and  rage,  Bosamond  had  strength  to  utter,  '^  Let  the  will  of 
"  my  lord  be  obeyed  I "  and,  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced 
a  silent  imprecation,  that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the 
blood  of  Aiboin.  Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment 
of  a  daughter,  if  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  wife.  I 
Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant  in  her  love,  the  queen  of  } 
Italy  had  stooped  from  the  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and 
Hehnichis,  the  king's  armour-bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her 
pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the  proposal  of  the  murder,  he 
could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples  of  fidelity  or  gratitude;  but 
Ilelmichis  trembled  when  he  revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the 
guilt,  when  he  recollected  the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  I 
of  a  warrior  whom  he  had  so  often  attended  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the 
Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise;  but  no  more  than 
a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant  Perredeus, 
and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Bosamond  betrays  her 
shameless  insensibility  both  to  honour  and  love.  She  supplied  the 
place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who  was  beloved  by  Pere- 
deus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  till  she 
could  inform  her  companion  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or  the  death  of  Aiboin,  must  be 

*^  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul  (1.  iL  c.  7 — 10.  U- 
14.  S5,  26,  27.)»  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius  (torn.  ii.  de  Regno  Italic,  1.  • 
p.  IS — 19.),  and  tlie  correct  and  critical  review  of  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom-f- 
p.  164— 18a> 
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the  oonsequenoe  of  such  treasonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative 
he  chose  rather  to  be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosa- 
mond^S  whose  midamited  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse. 
She  expected  and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment,  when  the  king, 
oppressed  with,  wine,  had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  afternoon 
dumbers.  His  faithless  spouse  was  anxious  for  his  health  and 
repose :  the  gates  of  the  pidace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed,  the 
attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after  lulling  him  to  rest  by 
her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber  door,  and  urged  the 
reluctant  conspirators  to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On 
the  first  alann,  the  warrior  started  from  his  couch:  his  sword, 
which  he  attempted  to  draw,  had  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by 
the  hand  of  Rosamond ;  and  a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could 
not  long  protect  him  from  the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The 
daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled  in  his  fall:  his  body  was  buried 
under  the  staircase  of  the  palace ;  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the 
Lombards  revered  the  tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  victorious 
leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  i,^^  gj^^^ 
of  her  lover ;  the  city  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  "**  ****'**• 
her  power ;  and  a  faithful  band  of  her  native  Gepidse  was  prepared 
to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the  wishes,  of  their  sove- 
reign. But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  fled  in  the  first  moments  of 
consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their  courage  and  collected 
their  powers ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  submitting  to  her  reign, 
demanded,  with  unanimous  cries,  that  justice  should  be  executed 
on  the  guilty  spouse  and  the  murderers  of  their  king.  She  sought 
a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  country ;  and  a  criminal  who 
deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected  by  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lom- 
bard throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidse,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond  descended  the  Adige  and  the  Po, 
and  was  transported  by  a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ra- 
venna. Longinus  beheld  with  delight  the  charms  and  the  treasures 
of  the  widow  of  Alboin :  her  situation  and  her  past  conduct  might 
justify  the  most  licentious  proposals ;  and  she  readily  listened  to 
the  passion  of  a  minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
was  respected  as  the  equal  of  kings.  The  death  of  a  jealous  lover 
was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacrifice ;  and,  as  Helmichis  issued  from 

"  The  claasical  reader  wiU  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Candaules,  so  agreeably 
told  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  The  choice  of  Gyges,  iup4erai  alrhs  ittpitiveu,  may 
serve  as  the  excuse  of  Peredeus ;  and  this  soft  insinuation  of  an  odious  idea  has  been 
imitated  by  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  (Grovius,  ad  Ciceron.  Orat  pro  Milone, 
clO.> 
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the  bath)  he  received  the  deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his 
mistress.     The  taste  of  the  liquor,  its  speedy  operation,  and  hia 
experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  poisoned :  he  pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast,  compelled  her 
to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in.  a  few  minutes, 
with  the  consolation  that  she  could  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  her  wickedness.     The  daughter  of  Alboin  and  Kosamond^  with 
the  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Constan- 
tinople :  the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused  and  terrified 
the  Imperial  court  * :  his  blindness  and  revenge  exhibited  an  im- 
cicpho,      perfect  copy  of  the  adventures  of  Samson.     By  the  free 
i^^mbards!   sufthige  of  thc  uation,  in  the  assembly  of  Pavia,  Clepho, 
August.  '    one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was  elected  as  the  successor  of 
Alboin.   Before  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was  polluted 
by  a  second  murder :   Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  a  do- 
mestic ;  the  regal  oflSce  was  suspended  above  ten  years  during  the 
minority    of   his    son    Autharis;    and    Italy    was    divided    and 
oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of  thirty  tyrants.  ^ 
Weakness        Whcu  the  ucphcw  of  Justiuian  ascended  the  throne, 
of  the  em.    jj^  proclaimed  a  new  »ra  of  happiness  and  glory.     The 
jusiin.       annals  of  the  second  Justin^'  are  marked  with  disgrace 
abroad  and  misery  at  home.     In  the  West,  the  Roman  empire 
was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Persians.     Injustice  prevailed  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces :  the  rich  trembled  for  their  property,  the  poor 
for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  ignorant  or  venal, 
the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have  been  arbitrary  and  violent, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  silenced  by 
the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  conqueror.     The  opinion 
which  imputes  to  the  prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  historian   as  a   serious   truth  or  a  salutary 
prejudice.     Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,  that  the  sentiments 
of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent,  and  that  he  might  have  filled 
his  station  without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not 

**  See  the  history  of  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  28 — 32.  I  have  borrowed  some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances from  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus,  in  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii. 
p.  124.      Of  all  chronological  guides,  Muratori  is  the  rafest. 

"  The  original  authors  for  the  reign  of  Justin  the  younger  are  Evagrius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  V.  c.  1 — 1*2.  Theophanes,  in  Chronograph,  p.  204 — 210  Zonaras,  torn.  ii. 
1.  xiv.  p.  70 — 72.     Cedrenus,  in  Compend.  p.  388 — 392. 


*  He  killed  a  lion.     His  eyes  were  put  barian  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  two  con- 
out  by  the   timid   Justin.     Peredeus  re-  cealed   daggers.     See   Le    Beau,   vol.  x. 
questing  an  interview,  Justin  substituted  p.  99. —  M. 
two   patricians,  whom   the   blinded   bar- 
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been  impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  the  use 
of  his  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace,  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the  government  The  tardy 
knowledge  of  his  own  impotence  determined  him  to  lay  down  the 
weight  of  the  diadem ;  and,  in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute, 
he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a  discerning  and  even  magnanimous 
spirit.  The  only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  infancy : 
their  daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius^^,  superintendent 
of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander  of  the  Italian  armies, 
who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage  by  those  of 
adoption.  While  the  empire  appeared  an  object  of  desire,  Justin 
was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his  brothers 
and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor  could  he  depend  on  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitution, 
rather  than  a  gift.  Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been  removed 
by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death ;  and  the  emperor  himself  had 
inflicted  such  cruel  insults  on  another,  that  he  must  either  dread 
his  resentment  or  despise  his  patience.  This  domestic  animosity 
was  refined  into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  successor,  not 
in  his  family,  but  in  the  republic ;  and  the  artful  Sophia  recom- 
mended Tiberius  ^^  his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  AMociatioa 
whose  virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor  might  cherish  as  hus. 
the  fruit  of  his  judicious  choice.  The  ceremony  of  his  December. 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  or  Augustus,  was  performed  in 
the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the 
senate.  Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  mind  and 
body ;  but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired  by  the 
Deity  betrays*  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  of  the 
times.^^  "  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns  of 
**  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them,  not  from  my 
^^  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.     Honour  them,  and  from  them 

"  Dispositor  que  novus  sacne  Baduarius  aulse. 

Successor  soceri  moz  iactus  Cura-palati. —  Corippus. 

Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the  house  of  Justinian. 
A  fiimily  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Badoero)  built  churches  and  gave  dukes  to  the 
republic  as  early  as  the  ninth  century ;  and,  if  their  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  in 
Europe  can  produce  a  pedigree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin. 
p.  99.     Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Gouyernement  de  Venise,  torn.  ii.  p.  S55, 

"  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation  is  the  purest  and  most 
weighty.  Corippus  has  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Justin  (1.  i. 
212 — ^222.).  Yet  even  a  captain  of  the  guards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African 
exile. 

"*  Evagrius  (1.  ▼.  c.  13.)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers.  He  applies  this 
speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  Caesar.  Hie 
loose  expression,  rather  than  the  positive  error,  of  Theophanes,  &o.  has  delayed  it  to  his 
An^uMian  investiture,  immediately  before  the  death  of  Justin. 
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'you  will  derive  honour.  Respect  the  empress  your  mother; 
*'  you  are  now  her  son ;  before,  you  were  her  servant.  Delight 
"  not  in  blood ;  abstain  from  revenge ;  avoid  those  actions  by 
"  which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred ;  and  consult  the 
'^  experience,  rather  than  the  example,  of  your  predecessor.  As  a 
*'  man,  I  have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this  life,  I  have  been 
"  severely  punished :  but  these  servants  (and  he  pointed  to  his 
"  ministers),  who  have  abused  my  confidence,  and  inflamed  my 
'*  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  I 
'^  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  diadem :  be  thou  wise 
"  and  modest ;  remember  what  you  have  been,  remember  what 
"  you  are.  You  see  around  us  your  slaves,  and  your  chUdren : 
<'  with  the  authority,  assume  the  tenderness,  of  a  parent.  Love 
*'  your  people  like  yourself:  cultivate  the  affections,  maintain  the 
"  discipline,  of  the  army :  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve 
'^  the  necessities  of  the  poor."^^  The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in 
tears,  applauded  the  counsels,  and  sympathised  with  the  repentance, 
of  their  prince :  the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  church ; 
Tiberius  received  the  diadem  on  his  knees ;  and  Justin,  who  in  his 
abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to  reign,  addressed  the  new 
monarch  in  the  following  words :  "  If  you  consent,  I  live ;  if  you 
"  command,  I  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infuse  into 
Death  of  "  y^^^  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  forgotten." 
a!d"678.  The  four  last  years  of  the  emperor  Justin  were  passed  in 
October  5.  tranquil  obscurity :  his  conscience  was  no  longer  tormented 
by  the  remembrance  of  those  duties  which  he  was  incapable  of 
discharging ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence 
and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Reign  of  Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius^®,  his  beauty  (he  was 

aIdI^ws!^'  ^^^  ^f  *1^®  tallest  and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might 
a!'d.  M27  introduce  him  to  the  favour  of  Sophia ;  and  the  widow 
Aug.  14.  q£  Justin  was  persuaded,  that  she  should  preserve  her  sta- 
tion and  influence  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful 
husband.  But,  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to 
flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her 
expectations,  or  his  own  promise.     The  factions  of  the  hippodrome 

*'  Tbeophylact  Simoeatta  (1.  iii.  c.  11.)  declares  that  he  shaU  gire  to  posterity  the 
speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  attempting  to  correct  the  imperfections 
of  language  or  rhetoric.  Perhaps  the  vain  sophist  would  have  been  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing such  sentiments. 

*"  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evagrius,  1.  v.  c.  13.  Tbeophylact, 
1.  iii.  c.  12,  &c.  Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  210 — 213.  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  72. 
Cedrenus,  p.  392.  Paul  Wamefrid,  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  iii.  c.  11,  12.  The  deacon 
of  Forum  Julii  appears  to  have  possessed  some  curious  and  authentic  ftcts. 
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demanded^  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their  new  empress : 
both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  prockmation 
of  Anastasio,   the   secret,   though   lawful,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Tiberiufe.     Whatever  could  alleviate  the   disappointment  of  So- 
phia, imperial  honours,  a  stately  palace,  a  numerous  household, 
was  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of  her  adopted  son ;  on  solemn 
occasions  he  attended  and  consult^  the  widow  of  his  benefactor ; 
but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  semblance  of  royalty,  and  the 
respectful  appellation  of  mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than 
appease,  the  rage  of  an  injured  woman.     While  she  accepted,  and 
repaid  with  a  courtly  smile,  the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and 
confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  dowager 
empress  and  her  ancient  enemies;    and   Justinian,   the   son  of 
Germanus,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.     The 
pride  of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  do- 
minion of  a  stranger :  the  youth  was  deservedly  popular ;  his  name, 
after  the  death  of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous 
faction ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  of  his  head,  with  a  treasure 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt,  or  at  least  of  fear.     Justinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and 
the  command  of  the  eastern  army.     The  Persian  monarch  fled 
before  his  arms;    and  the  acclamations   which  accompanied  his 
triumph  declared  him  worthy  of  the  purple.     His  artful  patroness 
had  chosen  the  month  of  the  vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural 
solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  subject.     On 
the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness. 
From  the  pomp  and  honours  which  she  had  abused,  Sophia  was 
reduced  to  a  modest  allowance:    Tiberius  dismissed  her  train, 
intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed  to  a  faithful  guard 
the  custody  of  her  person.     But  the  services  of  Justinian  were  not 
considered  by  that   excellent  prince   as  an   aggravation  of  his 
offences:    after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingratitude  were 
forgiven;    and  it   was   commonly   believed,   that    the    emperor 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  contracting  a  double  alliance  with 
the  rival  of  his  throne.     The  voice  of  an  angel  (such  a  fable  was 
propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emperor,  that  he  should  always 
triumph  over  his  domestic  foes;    but  Tiberius  derived  a  firmer 
assurance  from  the  innocence  and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more  nisvir- 
popular  appellation  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  the  purer  *""• 
virtues  of  the  Antonines.     After  recording  the  vice  or  folly  of  so 
many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a  moment,  on  a 
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character  conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  humanity,  justice,  tem- 
perance2^ and  fortitude;  to  contemplate  a  sovereign  affable  in  his 
palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and 
victorious,  at  least  by  his  generals,  in  the  Persian  war.     The  most 
glorious  trophy  of  his  victory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  captives, 
whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and  dismissed  to  their  native 
homes  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.     The  merit 
or  misfortunes  of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim  to  his  benefi- 
cence, and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so  much  by  their  expecta- 
tions as  by  his  own  dignity.     This  maxim,  however  dangerous  in 
a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle  of 
humanity  and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  |of  the  basest 
alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from  the  tears  of  the  people. 
For  their  relief,  as  often  as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile 
calamities,  he  was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the 
demands  of  future  taxes :  he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  offerings 
of  his  ministers,  which  were  compensated  by  tenfold  oppression ; 
and  the  wise  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and 
regret  of  succeeding  times.     Constantinople  believed  that  the  em- 
peror had  discovered  a  treasure :  but  his  genuine  treasure  consisted 
in  the  practice  of  liberal  economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vain 
and  superfluous  expense.      The  Ilomans  of  the  East  would  have 
been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  a  patriot  king,  had  been 
confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent  blessing.     But  in  less  than 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Justin,  his  worthy  successor  sunk 
into  a  mortal  disease,  which  left  him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore 
the  diadem,  according  to  the  ten\ire  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the 
most  deserving  of  his  fellow-citizens.     He  selected  Maurice  from 
the  crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  than  the  purple  itself:  the 
patriarch  and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
prince;   he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire;  and  his  last 
advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  qusestor.     Tibe- 
rius expressed  his  hope,  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor 
would  erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memory.     His  memory 
was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction  ;  but  the  most  sincere  grief 
evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and  acclama- 
tions of  mankind  were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 
The  rcign        ^®  cmpcror  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  ancient 
AD^iSr'  Rome^^;  but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Ara- 
Aug.  13.-  bissus  in  Cappadocia,  and  their  singular  felicity  preserved 

**  It  is  therefore  singular  enough  that  Paul  (1.  iii.  c.  15.)  should  distinguish  him  as 
the  first  Greek  emperor^— primus  ex  Grscorum  gcnere  in  Imperio  constitutus.  His  im- 
mediate predecessors  had  indeed  been  bom  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe :  and  a 
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them  alive  to  behold  and  partake  the  fortune  of  their  avgust  son. 
The  youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms :  a,  x).  ooa. 
Tiberius  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  fa-  ^*>^-^- 
Yourite  legion  of  twelve  thousand  confederates ;  his  valour  and  con* 
duct  were  signalised  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople toaccept^ashis  just  reward,  the^inheritance  of  the  empire. 
Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-three  years ; 
and  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  over  the  East  and  over  himself^ ; 
expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  democracy  of  passions,  and  esta- 
blishing (according  to  the  quaint  expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect 
aristocracy  of  reason  and  virtue.  Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the 
testimony  of  a  subject,  though  he  protests  that  his  secret  praise 
should  never  reach  the  ear  of  his  sovereign''^  and  some  failings 
seem  to  place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of 
his  predecessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  might  be  uu- 
puted  to  arrogance ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exempt  from  cruelty, 
nor  his  clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  rigid  economy  too  often 
exposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes 
of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend  to  the  happiness  of  Ids  people : 
Maurice  was  endowed  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  that 
happiness,  and  his  administration  was  directed  by  the  principles 
and  example  of  Tiberius.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had 
introduced  so  complete  a  separation  between  the  offices  of  king  and 
of  general,  that  a  private  soldier,  who  had  deserved  and  obtidned 
the  purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of  restoring  the  Persian 
monarch  to  his  throne;  his  lieutenants  waged  a  doubtful  war 
against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube ;  and  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity,  of 
ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and  distressful  state  of  his  Italian 
provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  Di,treM  ©r 
by  tales  of  misery  and  demands  of  succour,  which  extorted   ^''^y- 
the  humiliating  confession  of  their  own  weakness.     The  expiring 
dignity  of  Borne  was  only  marked  by  the  freedom  and  energy  of 
her  complaints :  "  IS  you  are  incapable,"  she  said,  "  of  delivering 

Tiirious  reading,  in  Graecorum  Iroperio,  would  apply  the  expression  to  the  empire  rather 
than  the  prince. 

**  Consult,  for  the  character  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  Eva^ 
grtus,  particularly  1.  vi.  c.  1. ;  the  eight  books  of  his  prolix  and  florid  history  by  Theo- 
phylact  Simocatta;  Tbeophancs,  p.  213,  &c.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p.  73.  Cedrenus, 
p.  394. 

"  Avrokp^ryp  oin-wr  yty6ti(yos  r^y  yuky  ox^oKpwrtiaof  rS>v  iraOwy  iK  rris  oUelas  i^tVriKd- 
rqcrc  ^vx^s'  itpurroKpartlatf  Zh  iy  rois  iaurov  Kayta-fjuus  Korcumiadtityos.  Evagrius 
composed  his  history  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Maurice;  and  he  had  been  so  wisely  n.lis- 
creet  that  the  emperor  knew  and  rewarded  his  favourable  opinion  (1.  vi.  c.  24.). 
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^*  US  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards^  save  us  at  least  from  the 
"  calamity  of  famine."  Tiberius  forgave  the  reproach,  and  relieved 
the  distress:  a  supply  of  com  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  the 
Tyber ;  and  the  Roman  people^  invoking  the  name,  not  of  Camillus, 
but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  Barbarians  from  their  walls.  But 
the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  was  perpetual  and  pressing ; 
and  the  clergy  and  senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
opulence,  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  dispatched  the 
patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  gifts  and  their  complaints  at  the 
foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  attention  of  the  court,  and  the 
forces  of  the  East,  were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war:  but  the  jus- 
tice of  Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to  the  defence  of  the  cnty ;  and 
he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best  advice,  either  to  bribe  the 
Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afflicted, 
Rome  was  again  besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Claase,  only  three 
miles  from  Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  a 
simple  duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  de- 
putation of  priests  and  senators :  the  duties  and  the  menaces  of 
religion  were  forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiff; 
and  his  nuncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified  to  solicit 
the  powers  either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The  emperor  adopted, 
with  stronger  effect,  the  measures  of  his  predecessor :  some  formi- 
dable chiefs  were  persuaded  to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild  and  faithful  Barbarian,  lived 
and  died  in  the  service  of  the  exarch :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were 
delivered  to  the  Franks ;  and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate, 
without  scruple,  their  oaths  and  engagements  to  the  misbelievers. 
Childebert,  the  great-grandson  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade 
Italy  by  the  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pieces :  but,  as  he  had 
viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the  weight  of  one 
pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that  the  gift 
should  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the  Lombards 
had  provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their  powerful  neighbours  of 
Gaul.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprehensive  of  a  just  retaliation, 
they  renounced  their  feeble  and  disorderly  independence :  the  ad- 
vantages of  regal  government,  union,  secrecy,  and  vigour,  were 
Autharis,  unauimously  confessed ;  and  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clepho, 
thS^Lom-  ^^  already  attained  the  strength  and  reputation  of  a 
*"  a?'d.  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king,  the 
684-4>9o.  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  invasions, 
one  of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
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Tingian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The  first  expedition 
was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animosity  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni. 
In  the  second  they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle^  with 
more  loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since  the  founda- 
tion of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for  revenge^  they  returned  a 
third  time  with  accumulated  force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  the  torrent.  The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards 
were  distributed  in  the  walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennine.  A  nation,  less  sensible  of  danger  than  of  fatigue  and 
delay,  soon  murmured  against  the  folly  of  their  twenty  com- 
manders; and  the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with 
disease  those  tramontane  bodies  which  had  already  suffered  the 
vicissitudes  of  intemperance  and  famine.  The  powers  that  were 
inadequate  to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  deso- 
lation, of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  trembling  natives  distinguish 
between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers.  If  the  junction  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been  effected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted  the  throne 
of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Franks  expected  six  days  the  signal  of 
a  flaming  village,  and  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  - 
in  the  reduction  of  Modena  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from 
them  after  the  retreat  of  their  transalpine  allies.  The  victorious 
Autharis  asserted  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot 
of  the'Bhsetian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the 
hidden  treasures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  lake  of  Comum. 
At  the  extreme  point  of  the  Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear 
a  column  on  the  sea-shore  of  Rhegium^^,  proclahning  that  ancient 
landmark  to  stand  the  immoveable  boundary  of  his  kingdom.^^ 

During  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  un-  The  ex- 
equally  divided  between  the  kingdom,  of  the  Lombards  Ravenna, 
and  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna.  The  offices  and  professions,  which 
the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separated,  were  united  by  the  in- 
dalgence  of  Justinian ;  and  eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  in- 
vested, in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains  of  civil, 
of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  power.     Their  immediate 

"  The  Columna  Rhegina,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Messina,  one  hundred 
stadia  from  Rhegium  itself,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  geography.  Cluver. 
ttal.  Antiq.  torn.  iL  p.  1395.  Lucas  Holsten.  Annotat  ad  Cluver.  p.  301.  Wesseling, 
Itinerar.  p.  106. 

**  The  Greek  historians  afford  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy  (Menander,  in 
Eicerpt  Legat  p.  124.  126.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  4.).  ITie  Latins  are  more  satis- 
fiictory ;  and  especially  Paul  Warnefrid  (1.  iii.  c.  13—34.),  who  had  read  the  more 
ancient  histories  of  Secundus  and  Gregory  of  Tours.  Baronius  produces  some 
letters  of  the  popes,  4cc. ;  and  the  times  are  measured  by  the  accurate  scale  of  Fagi  and 
Muratori. 
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jurisdiction^  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modem  Bomagna,  the  marshes  or 
valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio'S  five  maritime  cities  from 
Bimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis,  between  the 
Adriatic  coast  and  the  hiUs  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate 
provinces,  of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided 
by  hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Bavenna,  acknowledged,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of 
Bome  appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latin 
conquests,  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the 
limits  may  be  distinctly  traced  along  the  coast,  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course  of  the  Tyber  from 
Ameria  and  Nami  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The  numerous  islands 
from  Grado  to  Chiozza  composed  the  infant  dominion  of  Venice : 
but  the  more  accessible  towns  on  the  Continent  were  overthrown 
by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impotent  fury  a  new  capital 
rising  from  the  waves.  The  power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was 
circumscribed  by  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile 
territory  of  Capua,  and  by  the  Boman  colony  of  Amalphi**,  whose 
industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
have  unveiled  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica,  and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire;  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  farther  Calabria  removed  the  land-mark  of  Au- 
tharis  from  the  shore  of  Bhegium  to  the  isthmus  of  Cohsentia. 
In  Sardinia,  the  savage  mountaineers  preserved  the  liberty  and 
religion  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were 
chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Bome  was  oppressed  by 
the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  *and  a  Greek,  perhaps  an  eunuch, 
insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  But  Naples  soon 
acquired  the  privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes  ^^:  the  indepen- 
dence of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ;  and  the  voluntary 
attachment  of  Venice  was  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance 
with  the  eastern  empire.  On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the 
exarchate  occupies  a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an 
ample  proportion  of  wealth,  industry,  and  population.  The  most 
faithful  and  valuable  subjects  escaped  from  the  Barbarian  yoke; 

"  The  papal  advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontanini,  might  justly  cUim  the  Talley  or 
morass  of  Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  But  the  ambition  of  including  Mo- 
dcna,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  has  darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat 
doubtful  and  obscure.  Even  Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Este^  is  not  free 
from  partiality  and  prejudice. 

**  See  Brencmann,  Dissert  I™*  de  Republictl  Amalphitana,  p.  1 — 42.  ad  calcem 
Hist  Pandect.  Florent. 

**  Gregor.  Magn.  1.  iii.  epist.  23.  25. 
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and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua,  were 
displayed  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  TbeUng- 
Lombards;  and  firom  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  kingdom  Lombards, 
was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of  Austrasia 
and  Burgundy.  In  the  language  of  modem  geography,  it  is  now 
represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian  republic,  Tyrol, 
the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the- coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
Modena,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and 
at  length  the  princes,  of  Beneventum,  survived  the  monarchy,  and 
propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum, 
they  reigned  near  five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Naples.*^ 

In  coDoparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  Language 
vanquished  people,  the  change  of  language  will  aflFord  the  JJi"? "he 
most  probable  inference.  According  to  this  standard  it  ^"»»^*«- 
will  appear,  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Visigoths  of 
Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the  Franks  or  Burgundians ;  and 
the  conquerors  of  Graul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude 
of  Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of  Britain. 
The  modem  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
nations :  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  nice  manage- 
ment of  declensions  and  conjugations  reduced  them  to  the  use  of 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  many  new  ideas  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet  the  principal  stock  of 
technical  and  familiar  words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  derivations^ ; 
and,  if  we  were  sufiSciently  conversant  with  the  obsolete,  the 
rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace 
the  origin  of  many  terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the 
classic  purity  of  Borne.     A  numerous  army  constitutes  but  a  small 

"  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  ezceUcnt  Dissertation  of  Beretti. 
Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  i.  p.  374 — 387.)  has  followed  the  learned  Camillo  Pel- 
legrini in  the  geography  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  After  the  loss  of  the  true  Calabria 
the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  substituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation 
of  Bruttlum ;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Charle* 
magne  (Eginard,  p.  75.). 

"  Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  part i.  p.  510 — 321.)  and  Muratori  (Antichita  Italiane, 
torn.  ii.  Dissertazione  xzxii.  xxiiii.  p.  71 — 365.)  have  asserted  the  native  claims  of  the 
Italian  idiom :  the  former  with  enthusiasm,  the  latter  with  discretion :  both  with 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  truth.* 


*  Compare  the  admirable  sketch  of  the     formation    of    the    Italian     in    Hallam, 
degeneracy  of  the  Latin  language  and  the     Middle  Ages,  vol.  iiL  pp.  317.  329.  —  M. 
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nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by 
the  retreat  of  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent 
situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous  adventures, 
to  their  native  country.'^     The  camp  of  Alboin  was  of  formidable 
extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  a  city  J  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must  be 
thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  a  lai^e  country.     When  Alboin 
descended  from  the  Alps,  he  invested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of 
Friuli,  with  the  command  of  the  province  and  the  people :  but  the 
prudent  Gisulf  would  have  declined  the  dangerous  office,  unless  he 
had  been  permitted  to  choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards, 
a  sufficient  number  of  families  ^^  to  form  a  perpetual  colony  of 
soldiers  and  subjects.   In  the  progress  of  conquest,  the  same  option 
could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia 
or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Benevenlum  ;  but  each  of  these,  and  each 
of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his  appointed  district  with  a  band  of 
followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war  and  his  tribunal  in 
peace.     Their  attachment  was  free  and  honourable :  resigning  the 
gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  accepted,  they  might  emigrate 
with  their  families  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke ;  but  their 
absence  from  the  kingdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of 
military  desertion.*^     The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck 
a  deeper  root  into  the  soil,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and 
honour,  they  were  bound  to  defend.     A  Lombard  was  born  the 
soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke ;  and  the  civil  assemblies  of  the 
nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assmned  the  appellation,  of  a 
regular  army.    Of  this  army,  the  pay  and  the  rewards  were  drawn 
from  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  distribution,  which  was  not 
effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  disgraced  by  the  foul 
marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.     Many  of  the  most  wealthy  Italians 
were   slain  or  banished ;  the  remainder  were  divided  among  the 
strangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed  (under  the  name 
of  hospitality)  of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.    Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system 
was  abolished  by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure.'*'^     Either  the 
Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and  insolent  guest,  or 

""  Paul,  <le  Gest  lAnfj^bard.  1.  iii.  e.  5,  €,  7. 

^  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  He  calls  these  fiimilies  or  generations  by  the  Teutonic  name  of 
Farcu,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the  Lombard  laws.  The  humble  deacon  was  not  in- 
sensible of  the  nobility  of  his  own  race.     See  I.  !▼.  c.  39. 

*^  Compare  No  3.  and  177.  of  the  Laws  of  Rotharis. 

"  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  32.  1.  iii.  c.  16.  The  Laws  of  Rotharis,  promulgated  A.  D.  643, 
do  not  contain  the  smallest  TCftige  of  this  payment  of  thirds ;  but  they  preserve  many 
curious  circumstances  of  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  fnanners  of  the  Lombards. 
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the  annual  payment,  a  third  of  the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a 
more  equitable  transaction  for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed 
property.  Under  these  foreign  masters,  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture, in  the  cultivation  of  com,  yines,  and  olives,  was  exercised 
with  degenerate  sldU  and  industry  by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and 
natives.  Bui  the  occupations  of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing 
to  the  idleness  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  rich  meadows  of 
Yenetia,  they  restored  and  improved  the  breed  of  horses,  for  which 
that  province  had  once  been  illustrious^' ;  and  the  Italians  beheld 
with  astonishment  a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  buffaloes.^'^  The  de- 
population of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of  forests,  afforded  an 
ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. ''^  That  marvellous  art 
which  teaches  the  birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice,  and 
execute  the  commands,  of  their  master  had  been  unknown  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.^^  Scandinavia  and  Scythia 
produce  the  boldest  and  most  tractable  falcons  ^^ :  they  were  tamed 
and  educated  by  the  roving  inhabitants,  always  on  horseback  and 
in  the  field.  This  favourite  amusement  of  our  ancestors  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  provinces:  and  the 
laws  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword  and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dignity 
and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble  Lombard.^^ 

**  The  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse*  and  his  frequent  victories  in  the  Olympic 
games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  horses ;  but  the  breed 
was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (I.  t.  p.  325.).  Gisulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  genc- 
rosarum  equarum  greges.  Paul,  I.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced 
caballi  syWatici  — wild  horses.     Paul,  1.  it.  t.  11. 

**  Tune  (A.  D.  596)  prtmum,  bubtdi  in  Italiam  delati  Italian  populis  miracula  fuerc 
(Paul  Warnefrid,  1.  iv.  c.  11.).  The  buffaloes,  whose  native  climate  appears  to  be 
Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe,  except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous 
and  useful.  The  ancienU  were  ignorant  of  these  animals,  unless  Arutotle  (Hist.  Anim. 
L  ii.  c.  1.  p.  58.  Paris,  1783,)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Arachosia.  See 
Bufibn,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  and  Supplement,  tom.  vi.  Hist.  Generate  des  Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  7.  481.  ii.  105.  iii.  291.  iv.  2S4.  461.  v.  193.  vi.  491.  viii.  400.  x.  666, 
Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p.  24.  Dictionnaire  d*Hist.  Naturelle,  par  Valmont  de  Bomare, 
torn.  iL  p.  74.  Yet  I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error, 
may  have  applied  the  name  of  bmbalua  to  the  aurochs,  or  wild  bull,  of  ancient 
Germany. 

**  Consult  the  xxist  Dissertation  of  Muratori. 
'  **  Tbeir  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  professedly  treat  of  the 
arts  of  hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  36.  tom. 
I  p.  586.  and  the  Notes  of  his  last  editor,  M.  Camus,  tom.  ii.  p.  314.),  Pliny  (Hist. 
Katur.  1.  X.  c  10.),  iElian  (de  Natur.  Aninwl.  1.  ii.  c.  42.),  and  perhaps  Homer  (Odyss. 
xxii.  802 — 306.),  describe  with  astonishment  a  tacit  league  and  common  chase  between 
the  hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

^'  Particularly  the  gerfaut,  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle.  See  the  ani- 
mated description  of  M.  de  BufTon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  xvi.  p.  239,  &c. 

**  Script  Rerum  Italiearum,  tom.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  129.  This  is  the  xvith  law  of  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  His  father  Charlemagne  had  falconers  in  his  household  as 
well  as  huntsmen  (Memoires  sur  Tancienne  Chevalerie,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  tom.  iii. 
p.  175.).     I  observe  in  the  Laws  of  Rotharis  a  more  early  mention  of  the  art  of  bawk- 
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nnu  and  ^  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example,  that 
marriace.  ^j^^  Lombards  of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed  with 
curiosity  and  affiright  the  portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.^^ 
Their  heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  locks  hung  over 
their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long  beard  represented  the  name  and 
character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen  gar- 
ments, after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  were  decorated, 
in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  of  variegated  colours.  The  legs 
and  feet  were  clothed  in  long  hose,  and  open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the 
security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was  constantly  girt  to  their  side. 
Yet  this  strange  apparel,  and  horrid  aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle 
and  generous  disposition ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had 
subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by 
the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The  vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the 
effect  of  passion,  of  ignorance,  of  intoxication;  their  virtues  are 
the  more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid  constraint  of  laws,  and 
education.  I  should  not  be  apprehensive  of  deviating  from  my 
subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the 
conquerors  of  Italy ;  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventu- 
rous gallantry  of  Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  Romance.^  After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovin- 
gian princess,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria;  and  Ghirribald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Italian 
monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotiation,  the 
ardent  lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and  visited  the  court  of 
Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the  public  audience, 
the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  informed  (jar- 
ribald  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the  minister  of  state,  but 
that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with 
the  delicate  commission  of  making  a  faithful  report  of  the  charms 
of  his  spouse.     Theudelinda  was  summoned  to  undergo  this  im- 

ing  (No  322.);  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  among  the  talents  of  Avitus  (202 — 207.  )• 

**  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  ( Paid,  1.  iii.  c.  19.)  may  be  applied  to  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  — 

Terribilis  visu  fiicies,  sed  corda  benignus 
Longaque  robusto  pectore  barba  fait. 

The  portraits  of  the  old  I^ombords  might  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  Monza,  twelve 
miles  from  Milan,  which  had  been  founded  or  restored  by  queen  Theudelinda  (I.  iT. 
22,  23.).     See  Muratori,  torn.  i.  dissertaz.  xxiii.  p.  300. 

**  Tlie  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  1.  iii.  c  29.  34. ;  and 
any  fragment  of  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  count  dc 
Bunt,  Hist  dcs  Peuples  de  TEurope,  tom.  xi.  p.  595—  6f)5.  torn.  xii.  p.  1 — 53. 

*  See  Bi>ckman,  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p.  31 9. — M. 
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portant  examination ;  and^  after  a  pause  of  silent  rapture^  he  hailed 
her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first 
of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command  of  her  father  she  obeyed : 
Autharis  received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restoring  it  to  the 
princess,  he  secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew  his  own  finger 
over  his  face  and  lips.  In  the  evening,  Theudelinda  imparted^to 
her  nurse  the  indiscreet  familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and  was  com- 
forted by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could  proceed  only  from 
the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage,  appeared 
worthy  of  her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed :  no  sooner 
did  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,  raising  himself 
on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  against  a  tree  with  incomparable 
strength  and  dexterity  f  '^  Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians, 
*^  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards."  On  the  ap- 
proach of  a  French  army,  Garribald  and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  their  ally ;  and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in 
the  palace  of  Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  Autharis :  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda^^  had  en- 
deared her  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her 
hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events  *^  it  is  co^em- 
certain  that  the  Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  "*°^- 
sovereign,  and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous 
privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from  the  produce  of  land,  and 
the  profits  of  justice.  When  the  independent  dukes  agreed  that 
Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father,  they  endowed  the 
regal  office  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their  respective  domains.  The 
proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the  honours  of  servitude  near  the  person 
of  their  prince :  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  his  vassals  by  the  pre- 
carious gift  of  pensions  and  benefices  ;  and  atoned  for  the  injuries 
of  war  by  the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches.  In 
peace  a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a 
sole  and  absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  convened  the 
national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the  fields,  of 
Pavia :  his  great  council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most  eminent 
by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  validity,  as  well  as  the  exe- 
cution, of  their  decrees  depended  on  the  approbation  oiiYiQ  faithful 

'*  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  263.)  has  justly  censured  the  im- 
pertineDce  of  Boccaccio  (Gio.  iii.  Novel.  2.),  who.  without  right,  or  truth,  or  pretence, 
has  given  the  pious  queen  Theudelinda  to  the  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

*■  Paul,],  iii.  c.  16.  The  first  dissertations  of  Muratori,  and  the  first  volume  of 
Gianuone*s  history,  may  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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Laws,  people>  the  fortunate  army  of  the  Lombards.  About  four- 
&c.  '  '  score  years  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  their  traditional 
customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin  ^^  and  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  the  prince  and  people :  some  new  regulations  were  in- 
troduced, more  suitable  to  their  present  condition ;  the  example  of 
Rotharis  was  imitated  by  the  wisest  of  his  successors;  and  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards  have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of 
the  Barbaric  codes.'^  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of 
liberty,  these  rude  and  hasty  l^slators  were  incapable  of  balancing 
the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  of  discussing  the  nice  theory  of 
political  government.  Such  crimes  as  threatened  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged  worthy  of  death; 
but  their  attention  was  principally  confined  to  the  defence  of  the 
person  and  property  of  the  subject  According  to  the  strange 
jurisprudence  of  the  times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  redeemed 
by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold  declares 
a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple  citizen.  Less  atrocious 
injuries,  a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were 
measured  with  scrupulous  and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the 
prudence  of  the  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bar- 
tering honour  and  revenge  for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
ignorance  of  the  Lombards  in  the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity 
gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft ;  but 
the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  been  instructed 
and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Kotharis,  who  derides  the  absurd 
superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of  popular  or  judicial 
cruelty.**  The  same  spirit  of  a  legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and 
country,  may  be  ascribed  to  Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he 
tolerates,  the  impious  and  inveterate  abuse  of  duels  *^,  observing, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  juster  cause  had  often  been 
oppressed  by  successful  violence.  Whatever  merit  may  be  disco- 
vered in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of 
the  reason  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never  admitted  the  bishops  of 

**  The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.i.  part  ii.  p.  1—181.  collated  from  the  most  ancient 
MSS.,  and  illustrated  by  the  critical  notes  of  Muwtori. 

^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xzviii.  c.  1.  Les  loix  des  Bourguignons  sont 
assez  judicieuses ;  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autres  princes  Lombards  le  sont  encore  plus. 

"  See  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  379.  p.  47.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  witch.  It 
is  of  the  purest  classic  origin  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Petron.  c.  134.);  and  from  the  words 
of  Petronius,  (quae  striges  comederunt  nervos  tuos  ?)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pre^ 
judice  was  of  Italian  rather  than  Barbaric  extraction. 

**  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivimus  per  pugnam  sine  justa 
caus^  suam  causam  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuctudinem  gentem  nostram  lAngobar- 
dorum  legem  impiam  vetarc  non  possumus.  See  p:  74.  No.  65,  of  the  Laws  of  Luit- 
prand, promulgated  A.  D.  724. 
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Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative  councils.  But  the  succession  of 
their  kings  is  marked  with  virtue  and  ability ;  the  troubled  series 
of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  intervals  of  peace^  order^  and 
domestic  happiness;  and  the  Italians  enjoyed  a  milder  and  more 
equitable  government^  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had 
been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire,*^ 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards^  and  under  the  ^^^  ^^ 
despotism  of  the  Greeks,  we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  ***"*•• 
of  Rome*®,  which  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sources  of 
public  and  private  opulence  were  exhausted  :  the  lofty  tree,  under 
whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of 
its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on 
the  ground.  The  ministers  of  command,  and  the  messengers  of 
victory,  no  longer  met  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian  way ;  and  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt,  and  continually 
feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital,  who  visit 
without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adjacent  country,  will 
faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans :  they 
shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the 
walls  the  flames  of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their 
brethren,  who  were  coupled  together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  away 
into  distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  in- 
cessant alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the 
labours  of  a  rural  life  ;  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  speedily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is 
barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity 
and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the 
world  :  but,  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering 
stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of 
the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  where  is  the  senate,  and 
where  are  the  people  ?  In  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber 
swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into 
the  valleys  of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from 
the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that 
fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  pro- 

"  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warnefirid ;  particularly  1.  iii.  c.  16.  Baronius  rejects 
the  praise,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives,  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  but 
Muratori  (Annali  d* Italia,  torn.  ▼.  p.  217.)  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may 
have  magnified  the  faults  of  Arians  and  enemies. 

*  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the  miserable  state  of 
the  city  and  country,  are  transcribed  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  A.  D.  590,  No.  16. 
A.  D.  595,  No.  2.,  Ac.  &c. 
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cession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  Heavea.^^    A  society  in 
which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails  soon  repairs 
the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war :  but,  as  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  Romans  was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence   and 
celibacy,   the   depopulation   was  constant  and   visible,   and   the 
gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the  approaching  failure  of  the 
human   race.®^     Yet   the   number  of  citizens  still  exceeded  the 
measure  of  subsistence :  their  precarious  food  was  supplied  from 
the   harvests   of  Sicily  or  Egypt;   and  the  frequent  repetition 
of  famine   betrays  the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a   distant 
province.     The  edifices  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  the  same  ruin 
and  decay :  the  mouldering  fabrics  were  easily  overthrown  by  in- 
undations, tempests  and  earthquakes;   and  the  monks,  who  had 
occupied  the  most  advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their  base 
triumph  over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.'''     It  is  commonly  believed, 
that  pope  Gregory  the  First  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated 
the  statues  of  the  city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  Barbarian, 
the  Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the  history  of 
Livy  was  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievous  fana- 
ticism.    The  writings  of  Gregory  himself  reveal  his  implacable 
aversion  to  the  monuments  of  classic  genius ;  and  he  points  his  se- 
verest censure  against  the  profane  learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught 
the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the  Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with 
the  same  voice  the  praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ     But 
the  evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent :  the 
Temple   of  Peace,   or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have  been  de- 
molished by  the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription 
would  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  dictator.^^ 
The  tomb!      Like  Thcbcs,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  name  of  Rome 
and  n-iic*  mjgjjt  havc  bccu  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  had  not 
apottiet.    ^ggjj  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  agsdn  restored 

"  The  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  hia  bishop,  Gregory 
of  Tours,  had  dispatched  to  Rome  for  some  relics.  The  ingenious  messenger  embel- 
lished his  tale  and  the  river  with  a  great  dragon  and  a  train  of  little  serpents  (Greg. 
Turon.  1.  X.  c.  l.> 

**  Gregory  of  Rome  (  Dialog.  1.  iL  c.  15.)  relates  a  memorable  prediction  of  St  Be- 
nedict Roma  k  Gentilibus  non  ezterminabitur  sed  tempestatibus,  ooruscis  turbinibus 
ac  terrae  raotu  in  semetipsa  marcescet  Such  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and 
becomes  the  evidence  of  the  &ct  after  which  it  was  invented. 

*'  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Joris  laudibus,  Christi  laudes  non  capiunt,  et  quam  grave 
nefandumque  sit  episcopis  canere  quod  nee  laico  religioso  conveniat,  ipse  considera 
(1.  ix.  ep.  4.).  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself  attest  his  innocence  of  any  classic  taste 
or  literature. 

*"  Bayle  ( Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  ii.  p.  598,  599.),  in  a  very  good  article  of 
Gregoire  I.,  has  quoted,  for  the  buildings  and  statues,  Platina  in  Gregorio  I.  ;  for  the 
Palatine  library,  John  of  Salisbury  (de  Nugis  Curialium,  1.  ii.  c.  26. ) ;  and  for  Livy, 
Antoninus  of  Florence :  the  oldest  of  the  three  lived  in  the  xiith  century. 
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her  to  honour  and  dommion.  A  vague  tradition  was  embraced, 
that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tent-maker  and  a  fisherman,  had  for- 
merly been  executed  in  the  circus  of  ^ero,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
hundred  years  their  genuine  or  fictitious  relics  were  adored  as  the 
Palladium  of  Christian  Rome.  The  pilgrims  of  the  East  and 
West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold;  but  the  shrines  of  the 
apostles  were  guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors;  and  it 
was  not  without  fear  that  the  pious  Catholic  approached  the  object 
of  his  worship.  It  was  fatal  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  behold, 
the  bodies  of  the  saints ;  and  those  who,  from  the  purest  motives, 
presumed  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  sanctuary  were  affrighted  by 
visions,  or  punished  with  sudden  death.  The  unreasonable  request 
of  an  empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred 
treasure,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  with  the  deepest  ab« 
horrence ;  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably  with  truth,  that  a 
linen  which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body, 
or  the  filings  of  his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal  degree  of  miraculous  virtue.^ 
But  the  power  as  well  as  virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living 
energy  in  the  breast  of  their  successors ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was 
filled  under  the  reign  of  Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
name  of  Gregory.^  His  grandfather  Felix  had  himself  been  ^^^^^  ^„^ 
pope,  and  as  the  bishops  were  already  bound  by  the  law  gf  o*,^?^ 
of  celibacy,  his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  ***•  »<»««»• 
the  death  of  his  wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia  and  Gor- 
dian,  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate,  and  the  most  pious  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  his  female  relations  were  numbered  among  the 
saints  and  virgins ;  and  his  own  figure,  with  those  of  his  father 
and  mother,  were  represented  near  three  hundred  years  in  a  family 
portrait^,  which  he  offered  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew.     Tlic 

"  Gregor.  L  iii.  epist  24.  edict.  12.  &c.  From  the  epbtles  of  Gregory,  and  the 
riiith  rolume  of  the  Annals  of  Baroniua,  the  pious  reader  may  collect  the  particles  of 
holy  iron  which  were  inserted  in  keys  or  crosses  of  gold,  and  distributed  in  Britain, 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  and  Egypt  The  pontifical  smith  who  handled 
the  file  must  have  understood  the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  operate  or 
withhold ;  a  ciicumstanoe  which  abates  the  superstition  of  Gregory  at  the  expense  of 
his  veracity. 

**  Besides  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  himself,  which  are  methodised  by  Dupin  (Biblio- 
th&]ue  Eccles.  torn.  t.  p.  103 — 126.  )f  we  have  three  lives  of  the  pope  ;  the  two  first 
written  in  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries  (de  Triplici  Vita  St.  Greg.  Pre&ce  to  the  ivth 
volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  by  the  deacons  Paul  (p.  1 — 18.)  and  John  (p.  \9^- 
188.),  and  containing  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence;  the  third,  a  long 
and  laboured  oompilation  by  the  Benedictine  editors  (p.  199 — S05.).  The  Annals  of 
Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  His  papal  pr^udices  are  tempered  by  the 
good  sense  of  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccl^  torn,  viii.),  and  his  chronology  has  been  rectified 
by  the  criticism  of  Pagi  and  MuratorL 

**  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness  (1.  iv.  e.  83,  84.) ;  and  his 
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design  and  colouring  of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  tes- 
timony^  that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the  Italians  of 
the  sixth  century ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas  must  be  entertained 
of  their  taste  and  learning,  since  the  epistles  of  Gregory,  hia 
sermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second 
in  erudition  to  none  of  his  contemporaries^:  his  birth  and  abilities 
had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  praefect  of  the  city,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  merit  of  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world. 
His  ample  patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven 
monasteries^^,  one  in  Rome^%  and  six  in  Sicily;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and 
glorious  only  in  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  might  be  sin- 
cere, pursued  the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty 
and  ambitious  statesman.  The  talents  of  Gregory,  and  the  splen* 
dour  which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered  him  dear  and  useful 
to  the  church ;  and  implicit  obedience  has  been  always  inculcated 
as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  cha- 
racter of  deacon,  Gregory  was  sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly 
assumed,  in  the  name  of  St  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity, 
which  would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous  in  the  most  illus- 
trious layman  of  the  empire.  He  returned  to  Borne  with  a  just 
increase  of  reputation,  and,  after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic 
virtues,  he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people. 
He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  his  own  elevation ;  and  his 
humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to  reject  the 
choice  of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  public.     When  the  fatal  mandate 

description  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Rocca,  a  Roman  antiquary  (St.  Greg.  Opera, 
torn.  iv.  p.  312— 326.  )f  ^l>o  observes,  that  some  mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  viith  cen- 
tury are  still  preserved  in  the  old  churches  of  Rome  (p.  321 — 323.).  llie  same  walls 
which  represented  Gregory's  family  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido. 

^  Disciplinis  rero  liberalibus,  hoc  est  grammatica,  rhetoric^,  dialectica  ita  a  puero 
est  institutus,  ut  quamvis  eo  tempore  florerent  adhuc  Romae  studia  literarum,  tamen 
null!  in  urbe  ipsa  secundus  putaretur.     Paul.  Diacon.  in  Vit  S.  Gregor.  c.  2. 

^  The  Benedictines  (Vit  Greg.  I.  i.  p.  205—208.)  labour  to  reduce  the  monasteries 
of  Gregory  within  the  rule  of  their  own  order ;  but,  as  the  question  is  confessed  to  be 
doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  powerful  monks  are  in  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 45. ;  a  work  of  merit :  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the 
author  —  his  prejudices  are  those  of  bis  profession.  "^ 

**  Monasterium  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beat!  Gregorii  sdibus  ad  clivum  Scauri 
prope  ecdesiam  S.  S.  Johannis  et  Pauli  in  honorem  St.  Andres  (John,  in  Vit  Greg. 
1.  i.  c.  6.  Greg.  1.  vii.  epist  13.).  This  house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the 
side  'of  the  C«lian  hill  which  fronts  the  Palatine ;  they  are  now  oscupied  by  the 
Camaldoli :  San  Gregorio  triumphs,  and  St  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapel. 
Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  L  iii«  c  6.  p.  100.    Descrizzione  di  Roma,  torn.  L  p.  442-^446. 
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was  proclaimed^  Gregory  solicited  the  aid  of  some  friendly  mer- 
chants to  convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Bome,  and 
modestly  conc^ed  himself  some  days  among  the  woods  and 
mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  discoyered,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial 
light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the   Great,  which  lasted  pootwcata 
thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  fh/otlatr 
most  edifying  periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.     His  a.d"b9o. 
virtues,  and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simpli-  a^.^cm. 
city  and  cunning,  of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  su-  ^^^^  ^'^ 
perstition,  were  happily  suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  temper  of 
the  times.     In  his  rival,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  con- 
demned the  antichristian  title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to 
assume ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  was  „,, ,  ,^,_ 
confined  to  the  triple  character  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  Primate  '"**  ®*<*» 
of  Italy,  and  Apostle  of  the  West.     He  frequently  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic,  eloquence,  the 
congenial  passions  of  his  audience:  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  was  Interpreted  and  applied ;  and  the  minds  of  a  people, 
depressed  by  their  present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  invisible  world.     His  precepts  and  example  defined  the 
model  of  the  Roman  liturgy  ^^;  the  distribution  of  the  parishes,  the 
calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  processions,  the  service  of  the 
priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change  pf  sacerdotal  garments. 
Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
which  continued  above  three  hours:   the  Gregorian  chant ^®  has 
preserved  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
rough  voices  of  the  Barbarians  attempted  to  imitate  the  melody  of 
the  Roman  schooL^*     Experience  had  shown  him  the  efficacy  of 
these  solemn  and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe  the  distress,  to  confirm 

**  The  Lord's  prayer  consists  of  half  a  dozen  lines ;  the  Sacramentarius  and  Anti- 
phonarius  of  Gregory  fill  880  folio  pages  (torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  l>-880.);  yet  these  only 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Ordo  Romanft$t  which  Mabillon  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  has 
abridged  (Hist.  Eccl^  torn.  viii.  p.  139 — 152.> 

*  I  learn  from  the  abb^  Dubos  (Reflexions  sur  la  Po^sie  et  la  Peinture,  torn.  lii. 
p.  174,  175.),  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  was  confined  to  four  modes, 
whUe  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the  Gregorian  comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen 
chords  of  the  ancient  music.  He  observes  (p.  332.)  that  the  connoisseurs  admire  the 
preftce  and  many  passages  of^he  Gregorian  otRce. 

'>  John  the  deacon  (in  Vit.  Greg.  L  ii.  c.  7.)  expresses  the  early  contempt  of  the 
Italians  for  tramontane  singing.  Alpina  scilicet  corpora  vocum  suarum  tonitruis  altisone 
pcrstrepentia,  suscepts  modulationis  dulcedinem  proprie  non  resultant  :  quia  babul i 
gutturis  barbara  ieritas  dum  inflexionibus  et  repercussionibus  mitem  nititur  edere  can- 
tilenam,  naturali  quodam  fragore,  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  sonantia,  rigidas 
▼oces  jactat,  &e.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  though  with  some  re- 
luctance, admitted  the  justice  of  the  reproach.     Muratori,  Dissert,  xxv. 
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the  faltbj  to  mitigate  the  fierceness^  and  to  dispel  the  dark  enthusiasm 
of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their  tendency  to  promote  the 
reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition.  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  islands  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  special 
metropolitan.  Even  the  existence^  the  union,  or  the  translation  of 
episcopal  seats  was  decided  by  his  absolute  discretion :  and  his  suc- 
cessful inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul, 
might  countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of  succeeding  popes. 
He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections ;  his  jealous 
care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  the  apostolic 
shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
subordinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the  Arians  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  th^  conquest  of 
Britain  reflects  less  glory  on  the  name  of  Caesar,  than  on  that  of 
Gregory  the  First.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks  were  em- 
barked for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere 
duties  which  forbade  him  to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual 
warfare.  In  less  than  two  years  he  could  announce  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  that  they  had  baptised  the  king  of  Kent  with 
ten  thousand  of  his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the  Roman  missionaries^ 
like  those  of  the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual 
and  supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gre- 
gory was  always  disposed  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by  the 
evidence  of  ghosts,  miracles,  and  resurrections^^;  and  posterity  has 
paid  to  his  memory  the  same  tribute  which  he  freely  granted  to  the 
virtue  of  his  own  or  the  preceding  generation.  The  celestial  ho- 
nours have  been  liberally  bestowed  by  the  authority  of  the  popes, 
but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own  order  whom  they  have  pre- 
sumed to  inscribe  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 

uidtem.        Their  temporal  power  insensibly  arose  from  the  calami- 
Terament;  ties  of  the  timcs :  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  de- 
luged Europe  and  Asia  with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as  the 
ministers  of  charity  and  peace.     I.  The  church  of  Rome,  as  it  has 
been  formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces ;  and  her  agents,  who 
were  commonly  sub-deacons,  had  acquired  a  civil,  and  even  crimi- 
nal, jurisdiction  over  their  tenants  and  husbandmen.  The  successor 
of  St.  Peter  administered  his  patrimony  with  the  temper 
'  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  landlord ^^ ;  and  the  epistles  of 

'  "  A  French  critic  (Petrus  Gussan villus.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  105 — 112,)  has  vindicated 
the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the  Dialogues.  Dupin  (torn.  v.  p.  138.) 
does  not  think  that  any  one  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  tliese  miracles :  I  should  like 
to  know  how  many  of  them  he  believed  himself. 

"  Baronius  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimonies,  lest  he  should 
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Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary  instructions  to  abstain  from 
doubtful  or  vexatious  law-suits;  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  weights 
and  measures ;  to  grant  every  reasonable  delay ;  and  to  reduce  the 
capitation  of  the  slaves  of  the  glebe^  who  purchased  the  right  of 
marriage  by  the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.^^  The  rent  or  the 
produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber^ 
*  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope :  in  the  use  of  wealth  he  acted 
like  a  fidthful  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally 
applied  to  their  wants  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and 
order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
was  kept  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model 
of  Christian  economy.  On  the  four  great  festivals,  he 
divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to  the  clergy,  to  his 
domestics,  to  the  monasteries,  the  churches,  the  places  of  burial,  the 
alms-houses,  and  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese; 
On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  their  stated  portion  of  com,  wine,  cheese,  vege- 
tables, oil,  fish,  &esh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  trea- 
surers were  continually  summoned  to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  indigence  and  merit  The  instant  distress 
of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  was  relieved  by 
the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour ;  nor  would  the  pontiff 
indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast,  till  he  had  sent  the  dishes  from 
bis  own  table  to  some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of  Rome 
to  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church :  three 
thousand  virgins  received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of 
their  benefactor;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the' 
Barbarians  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  Gregory 
might  justly  be  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  and  such  was 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  conscience,  that,  for  the  death  of  a  beg- 
gar who  had  perished  in  the  streets,  he  interdicted  himself  during 
several  days  from  the  exercise  of  sacerdotal  functions.  II.  The 
misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the  apostolical  pastor  in  the  business 
of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might  be  doubtful  to  himself,  whether 
piety  or  ambition  prompted  him  to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent 

betny  that  they  consisted  not  of  kingdoma  but  farmt.  Hie  French  writers,  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  (torn.  ir.  L  iii.  p.  272,  &c.),  and  Fleary  (torn.  viii.  p.  29,  &c.)»  Are  not 
afrud  of  entering  into  these  humble,  though  useful,  details ;  and  the  humanity  of  Fleury 
dwells  on  the  social  rirtues  of  Gregory. 

'*  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  yilluns  produced  the 
fitmous,  and  often  febulous,  right,  de  euiuage,  de  marquette,  &c.  With  the  consent  of 
ber  husband,  a  handsome  bride  might  commute  the  payment  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
landlord,  and  the  mutual  ikrour  might  afford  a  precedent  of  local  rather  than  legal 
tyranny. 
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sovereign.     Gregory  awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber ; 
exposed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior  mi- 
nisters ;  complained  that  the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from  Some 
for  the  defence  of  Spoleto ;  encouraged  the  Italians  to  guard  their 
cities  and  altars ;  and  condescended,  in  the  crisis  of  danger^  to  name 
the  tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  of  the  provincial  troops. 
But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the  scruples  of 
humanity  and  religion :  the  imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was 
employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and 
oppressive ;   whilst  he  protected,  against  the  Imperial  edicts,  the 
pious  cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military  for  a  mo- 
nastic life.     If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their  do- 
mestic factions,  without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to  save 
that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes.     As  a 
Christian  bishop,  he  preferred  the  salutary  offices  of  peace ;  his  me- 
diation appeased  the  tumult  of  arms :  but  he  was  too  conscious  of 
the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  passions  of  the  Lombards,  to  engage 
his  sacred  promise^  for  the  observance  of  the  truce.     Disa[q)ointed 
in  the  hope  of  a  general  and  lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save 
his  country  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The 
sword  of  the  enemy  was  suspended  over  Kome ;  it  was  averted  by 
the  mild  eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts  of  the  pontiff,  who  com- 
The  s«.     manded  the  respect  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  'merits 

viourof  t*   r>i  ii-r**  •! 

Rome,  of  Gregory  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with  re- 
proach and  insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  gratefnl  people,  he 
found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citissen,  and  the  best  right  of  a  sove- 
reign.7* 

**  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigonius  in  the  first  book, 
de  Regno  Italie.     See  his  worlu,  torn.  ii.  p.  44^.75. 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

Revolutions  of  Persia  after  the  Death  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirvan,  — 
His  son  Hormouz^  a  Tyrant,  is  deposed,  —  Usurpation  of  Baha- 
ram,  — Flight  and  Restoration  of  Chosroes  IL  — His  Gratitude 
to  the  Romans.  —  The  Chagan  of  the  Avars,  —  Revolt  of  the 
Army  against  Maurice.  —  His  Death.  —  Tyranny  of  Phocas. — 
EUvation  of  HeracKus.  —  The  Persian  War.  —  Chosroes  subdues 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  —  Siege  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Persians  and  Avars. — Persian  Expeditions. —  Victories  and 
Triumph  of  HeracUus. 

The  conflict  of  Some  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the  ^^^^ 
death  of  Crassus  to  the  reign  of  Heracliufi.  An  experience  renia. 
of  seven  hundred  years  might  convinee  the  rival  nations  of  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  their  conquests  beyond  the  fatal  limits  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  the  emulation  of  Trajan  and  Ju« 
lian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexander^  and  the  sovereigns 
of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  empire  of 
Cyrus.^  Such  extraordinary  effi>rts  of  power  and  courage  will 
always  command  the  attention  of  posterity;  but  the  events  by 
which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not  materially  changed^  leave  a  faint 
impression  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  un- 
dertaken without  cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated 
without  effect.  The  arts  of  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  simple 
greatness  of  the  senate  and  the  Csesars,  were  assiduously  cultivated 
by  the  Byzantine  princes ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpetual 
embasdes^  repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity,  the  language  of 
falsehood  and  declamation,  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the 
servile  temper  of  the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren  su- 
perfluity of  materials,  I  have  studied  to  compress  the  narrative  of 
these  umnteresting  transactions:  but  the  just  Nushirvan  is  still 

'  Missis  qui .  .  .  reposoerent . .  .  Teteres  Persarum  sc  Macedonum  terminos,  teque 
inTasurum  possessa  Cyro  et  post  Alezandro,  per  Taniloquentiam  ac  minas  jaciebat. 
Tacit.  Annal.  yl  31.  Such  vfs  the  language  of  the  Artacidet :  I  have  repeatedly 
marked  the  lofty  daiins  of  the  Saa$€miani, 

*  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the  zth  century  by  the 
order  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
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applauded  as  the  model  of  Oriental  kings^  and  the  ambition  of  his 
grandson  Chosroes  prepared  the  revolution  of  the  East,  whidi  was 
speedily  accomplished  by  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Mahomet. 

conque»t  ^^  ^^  uscless  altercatious,  that  precede  and  justify  the 
^  Ni^hrr-  <iuarrels  of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  accused 
iLD.  670.  ^^^  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
*^*  between  the  two  empires  about  four  years  before  the  death  of 
Justinian.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to  reduce 
under  his  obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia^  Felix ;  the 
distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which  had  escaped,  rather 
than  opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the  East.  After  the  defeat  of 
Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca,  the  discord  of  his  sons  and  bro- 
thers gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Persians :  they  chased  the  stran- 
gers of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a  native  prince  of  the 
ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  or  vice- 
roy of  the  great  Nushirvan.^  But  the  nephew  of  Justinian  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  his  Christian  ally  the 
prince  of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  discon- 
tinue the  annual  tribute^  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  the  name 
of  pension.  The  churches  of  Persarmenia  were  oppressed  by  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi  j: ;  they  secretly  invoked  the  protector 

'  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  manj 
limitations,  is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation  of  the  authors  of  tbe  Universal 
History,  vol.  zx.  p.  196 — ^250.  A  perpetual  miracle  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the 
prophecy  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael ;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid 
to  risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  foundation.* 

*  D*Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  64,  65. 
Father  Pagi  (Critiea,  torn.  ii.  p.  646.)  has  proved  that,  after  ten  years  peace,  the 
Persian  war,  which  continued  twenty  years,  was  renewed  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  was 
born  A.  D.  569,  in  the  year  of  the  elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  (Gagnier,  Vie  de 
Mahomet,  torn.  L  p.  89,  90.  98. ) ;  and  this  account  allows  two  years  for  the  conquest 
of  Yemen,  f 

*  It  certainly  appears  difficult  to  ex-  f  Abrahah,  according  to  some  accounts, 
tract  a  prediction  of  the  perpetwd  inde-  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Taksoum,  who 
pendence  of  tbe  Arabs  from  the  text  in  reigned  seventeen  years ;  his  brother  Mas- 
Genesis,  which  would  have  received  an  couh,  who  was  slain  in  battle  against  the 
ample  fulfilment  during  centuries  of  unin-  Persians,  twelve.  But  this  chronology 
vaded  freedom.  But  the  disputants  appear  is  irreconcileable  with  the  Arabian  con- 
to  forget  the  inseparable  connection  in  the  quests  of  Nushirvan  the  Great  Either 
prediction  between  the  wild,  the  Bedoween  Self,  or  his  son  Maadi  Karb,  was  the  native 
habits  of  the  Ismaelites,  with  their  na^  prince  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Per- 
tional  independence.  The  stationary  and  sians.  St.  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  78.  See  like- 
civilised  descendant  of  Ismael  forfeited,  as  wise  Johannsen,  Hist  Yemanae.  —  M. 

it  were,  his  birthright,  and  ceased  to  be  a         ^  Persarmenia  was  Ions  maintained  in 

genuine  son   of  the   **  wild   man.**     The  peace  by  the  tolerant  administration  of 

phrase,  **  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  his  Mejej,  prince  of  the  Gnounians.     On  his 

brethren,*'  is  interpreted  by  Rosenmuller  death  he  was  succeeded  by  a  persecutor,  a 

(in   loc.)   and    others,   according    to   the  Persian,  named  Ten-Schahpour,  who  at* 

Hebrew  geography,  **  to  the  East  **  of  his  tempted  to  propagate  Zoroastrianism  by 

brethren,  the  legitimate  race  of  Abraham,  violence.     Nushirvaii,  on  an  appeal  to  the 

—  M.  throne  by  the  Armenian  clergy,  replaced 
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of  the  Christians,  and,  after  the  pious  murder  of  their  satraps,  the 
rebels  were  avowed  and  supported  as  the  brethren  and  subjects  of 
the  Boman  emperor.  The  complaints  of  Nushirvan  were  disre- 
garded by  the  Byzantine  court ;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities 
of  the  Turks,  who  offered  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy ; 
and  the  Persian  monarchy  was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by 
the  united  forces  of  Europe,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Scy thia.  At  the 
age  of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of  the  East  would  perhaps  have 
chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness ;  but  as 
Boon  as  war  became  inevitable,  he  took  the  field  with  the  HiiUstwar 
alacrity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor  trembled  in  the'  Romut. 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  con-  ac.  ' 
ducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara ;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the  valour 
of  the  inhabitants  resisted  above  five  months  the  archers,  the  ele- 
phants, and  the  military  engines  of  the  Great  £[ing.  In  the  mean 
while  his  general  Adarman  advanced  from  Babylon,  traversed  the 
desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted  the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  re- 
duced to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamea,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at 
the  feet  of  his  master,  whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  winter 
at  length  subverted  the  bulwark  of  the  East.  But  these  losses^ 
which  astonished  the  provinces  and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary 
effect  in  the  repentance  and  abdication  of  the  emperor  Justin  :  a 
new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils ;  and  a  truce  of  three  years 
was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of  Tiberius.  That  seasonable  interval 
was  employed  in  the  preparations  of  war ;  and  the  voice  of  rumour 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Bhine,  from  Scythia,  MsBsia,  Pannonia,  lUyricum,  and 
Isauria,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  cavalry  was  reinforced  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia, 
without  fear,  or  without  faith,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the 
enemy:  again  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismiasing  the  ambas- 

Ten-Schahpour    in    552,    by    Vewhnas-  the  phrase  rpoTwdfor  3^/iCK05,  which  merely 

Vabram.     The  new  manban  or  governor  means  that  he  related  the  tragic  event  in 

was  instructed  to  repress  the  bigoted  Magi  his  historj.     An  epigram   on   the  same 

in  their  persecutions  of  the  Armenians,  but  subject  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  Jacob's 

the  Persian  converts  to  Christianity  were  Anth.  Palat  i.  27.,  belongs  to  tiie  histo- 

still  exposed  to  cruel  sufferings.  The  most  rian.     Yet   Armenia  remained  in  peace 

distinguished    of   them,    Izdbouzid,   was  under  the  government  of  Vescbnas-Vabram 

crucified  at  Dovin  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  and  his  successor  Varazdat.     The  tyranny 

multitude.       The    (ame    of   this   martyr  of  his  successor  Surena  led  to  the  insur- 

spread  to  the  West.     Menander,  the  his-  rection   under   Vartan,  the  Mamigonian, 

torian,  not  only,  as  appears  by  a  fragment  who  revenged  the  death  of  bis  brother  on 

published  by  Mai,  related  this  event  in  his  the  marzban  Surena,  surprised  Dovin,  and 

history,  but,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  put  to  the  sword  the  governor,  the  soldiers, 

wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject.  This  how-  and    the    Magians.       From    St.  Martin, 

ever  is  an  unwarrantable  inference  firom  vol.  x.  p.  79 — 89 M. 
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sadors  of  Tiberius^  arrogantly  oommanded  them  to  await  his  arrival 
at  CaBsarea^  the  metropolis  of  the  Cappadocian  proyinoes.  The  two 
armies  encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene*:  the 
Barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
prolonged  their  line,  and  extended  their  wing?  across  the  plain ; 
while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and  solid  bodies,  expected  to 
prcTail  in  closer  action,  bj  the  weight  of  their  swords  and 
lances.  A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right  wing, 
suddenly  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear- 
guard in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  pilli^ed  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eternal  fire,  loaded 
a  train  of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his  way  through  the 
Persian  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victory  to  his  friends, 
who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual  skir- 
mishes. The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the 
Romans,  afforded  the  Persian  monarch  an  opportunity  of  revenge ; 
and  one  of  their  camps  was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous 
assault  But  the  review  of  his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
danger,  detennined  Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat:  he  burnt,  in  his 
passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Melitene ;  and,  without  consulting  the 
safety  of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant  After  this  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  want  of  magazines, 
and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  disband  or 
divide  his  forces ;  the  Romans  were  left  masters  of  the  field,  and 
their  general  Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  Persarmenian 
rebels,  erected  his  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  great 
Pompey  had  formerly  halted  within  three  days  march  of  the 
Caspian* :  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  an 
hostile  fleet  ^,  and  seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted  from 
Hyrcania  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  retum'of  spring,  Justinian 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria ;  the  flames  of  war  ap- 
proached the  residence  of  Nushirvan ;  the  indignant  monarch  sunk 
Hu  death.  '^^^^  ^^  gravc ;  and  his  last  edict  restrained  his  successors 
A.D.679.  £^^  exposing  their  person  in  battle  against  the  Romans,  f 

•  He  had  ▼anquished  the  Albaniang,  who  brought  into  the  field  18,000  horse  and 
60,000  fiMt ;  but  be  dreaded  the  multitude  of  Tenomoua  reptiles,  whose  existence  maj 
admit  of  some  doubt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Amaxons.  Plutarch,  in 
Pompeio,  torn.  iL  p.  1165|  1166. 

*  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  naTies  on  the  Caspian  :  1.  Of 
the  Macedonians,  when  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  Seleucus  and  An- 


*  Malathiah.     It  was  in  the  lesser  Ar-  catta.  They  are  not  of  sufficient  authority 

menia.  —  M.  to  establish   a  fact  so  improbable.     St. 

f  This  circumstance  rests  on  the  state-  Martin,  vol.  z.  p.  140.  —  M. 
ments  of  Evagriusand  Theophylact  Simo- 
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Yet  the  memory  of  this  transient  afiront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of 
a  long  reign;  and  his  formidable  enemies,  after  indulging  their 
dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  short  respite  from  the  calamities 
of  war.'' 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by  Hor-  xyrinny 
mouz,  or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  S?  hiVro^ 
his  sons.  With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  India,  he  "TS!** 
inherited  the  reputation  and  example  of  his  father,  the  '^'^-^' 
service,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and  valiant  officers,  and  a  general 
system  of  administration,  harmonised  by  time  and  political  wisdom 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.  But  the  royal 
youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessing,  the  friendship  of  a 
sage  who  had  presided  over  his  education,  and  who  always  pre- 
ferred the  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  interest  to  his 
inclination.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  philosophers, 
Buzurg^  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most  grievous  misfortune 
of  life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance  of  virtue ;  and  our 
candour  will  prestune  that  the  same  principle  compelled  him, 
during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils  of  the  Persian  empire. 
His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  and  docility  of  Hormouz, 
who  acknowledged  himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to 
his  parent :  but  when  age  and  labour  had  impaired  the  strength, 
and  perhaps  the  faculties,  of  this  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired 
irom  court,  and  abandoned  the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own 
passions  and  those  of  his  favourites.  By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of 
human  aflEeurs,  the  same  scenes  were  .renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  which 
had  been  exhibited  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
The  ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been  banished 
by  the  fitther,  were  recalled  and  cherished  by  the  son ;  the  dis- 
grace and  exile  of  the  friends  of  Nushirvan  established  their 
tyranny;    and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from  the  mind  of 


tiochus,  descended  most  probably  the  river  Ozus,  from  the  confines  of  India  (  Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  TL  21.).  2.  Of  tiie  Russians,  when  Peter  the  First  conducted  a  fleet  and  army 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia  (Beirs  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  825 — 352.).  He  justly  observest  that  such  martial  pomp  had  never  been  displayed 
on  the  Volga. 

'  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menander,in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  US — 125. 
Tbeophanes  Byzant.  apud  Photium,  cod.  Ixiv.  p.  77.  80,  81.  £vagrius,  1.  v.  c  7 — 15. 
Theophylact.  1.  iiL  c.  9 — 16.     Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  140. 

"  Busurg  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  station,  as  the  Seneca  of  the 
East ;  but  his  virtues,  and  perhaps  his  faults,  are  less  known  than  those  of  the  Roman, 
who  appears  to  have  been  much  more  loquacious,  llie  Persian  sage  was  the  person 
who  imported  from  India  the  game  of  chess  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay.  Such  has  been 
the  fiune  of  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  that  the  Christians  claim  him  as  a  believer  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Bdxurg  as  a  premature  Musulman.  D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth^ne  Orientale,  p.  218. 
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Hormouz,  from  his  palace^  and  from  the  government  of  the  state. 
The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  king,  informed  him 
of  the  progress  of  disorder^  that  the  provincial  governors  flew  to 
their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their 
rapine  and  injustice  would  teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to 
abhor  the  name  and  authority  of  their  sovereign.  The  sincerity 
of  this  advice  was  punished  with  death ;  the  murmurs  of  the  cities 
were  despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution ; 
the  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people  were 
abolished ;  and  the  childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who  affected  the 
daily  use  of  the  tiara,  was  fond  of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would 
be  the  judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  kingdom.  In  every 
word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of  Nushirvan  degenerated  from 
the  virtues  of  his  father.  His  avarice  defrauded  the  troops ;  his 
jealous  caprice  degraded  the  satraps ;  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
and  the  tyrant  exulted  in  the  sufferings  and  execution  of  thirteen 
thousand  victims.  As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes 
condescended  to  observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would  be 
productive  of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in  re- 
bellion ;  but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired 
the  sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which 
he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless  op- 
pression, the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Carmania,  erected 
the  standard  of  revolt;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia,  India,  and 
Seythia,  refused  the  customary  tribute  to  the  unworthy  successor 
of  Kushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans,  in  slow  sieges  and 
frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the  frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria: 
one  of  their  generals  professed  himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio;  and 
the  soldiers  were  animated  by  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose 
mild  aspect  should  never  have  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  were  invaded 
by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted 
their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid;  the  cities  of  Khorassan  or 
Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates ;  the  march  of  the 
Barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania  revealed  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Turkish  and  Roman  arms ;  and  their  union  must 
have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 

*  See  the  imitation  of  Scipio  in  Theophylact,  1.  L  c.  14. ;  the  image  of  Christ,  1.  ii. 
c  S.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  Christian  image* —  I  had  almost  said 
idoit,  Tliis,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  oldest  kx*^pvirolirros  of  divine  manufacture  ; 
but  in  the  next  thousand  years,  many  others  issued  from  the  same  workshop. 
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Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king;  it  was  saved  by  an  Bzpioiuor 
hero.  After  his  reTolt,  Yaranes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  a?d^. 
by  the  son  of  Hormonz  as  an  ungrateful  slave:  the  proud  and 
ambiguous  reproach  of  despotism,  since  he  was  truly  descended 
from  the  ancient  princes  of  Bei  '^  one  of  the  seven  families  whose 
splendid,  as  well  as  substantial,  prerogatives  exalted  them  above 
the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.  ^^  At  the  si^e  of  Dara,  the 
valour  of  Barham  was  signalized  under  the  eyes  of  Kushirvan,  and 
both  the  &ther  and  son  successively  promoted  him  to  the  command 
of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which  marked  him  as  the 
deliverer  of  Persia,  might  be  inspired  by  his  past  victories  and 
extraordinary  figure :  the  epithet  Giubin  *  is  expressive  of  the 
quality  of  dry  wood:  he  had  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  giant; 
and  his  savage  countenance  was  fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a 
wild  cat.  While  the  nation  trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his 
terror  by  the  name  of  suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed  their 
disloyalty  imder  the  mask  of  fear,  Barham  alone  displayed  his  un- 
daunted courage  and  apparent  fidelity :  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  no  more  than  twelve  thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him 
against  the  enemy,  he  prudently  declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number 
Heaven  had  reserved  the  honours  of  the  triumph,  f  The  steep 
and  narrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Budbar  '^  or  Hyrcanian  rock,  is 

■*  lUgae,  or  Rci,  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  as  already  flourishing, 
700  years  before  Christ,  under  the  Assyrian  empire.  Under  the  foreign  names  of 
£uropus  and  Arsacia,  this  city,  500  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  Ca^ian  gates,  was  sue- 
eesrively  embellished  by  the  Macedonians  and  Parthians  (Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  796.).  Its 
grandeur  and  populousness  in  the  ixth  century  is  exaggerated  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credibility ;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
air.  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  279,  280.  D*Herbelot,  Biblioth.  OrientaL 
p.  714. 

"  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told  in  the  third  book 
of  Herodotus;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  often  mentioned,  especially  in  the 
fragments  of  Ctesias.  Yet  the  independence  of  Otanes  (Herodot.  1.  ill  o.  83,  84.)  is 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families 
could  survive  the  revolutions  of  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might  however  be  repre- 
sented by  the  seven  mimsters  (Briason,  de  Regno  Persico,  1.  i.  p.  1 90. ) ;  and  some 
Pernan  nobles^  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  540.),  and  Cappadocia(Diodor. 
Sieul.  I.  xxxi.  tom.  ii.  p.  517.),  might  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  companions  of 
Darius. 

>*  See  an  accurate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearius  (Voyage  en  Perse, 
p.  997,  998. ),  who  ascended  it  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  his  return  from  Is- 
pahan to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

*  He    is    generally    called     Baharam  his  numbers;  but  Baharam  replied,  that 

Choubeen,  Baharam,  fft«s<icA-li^,  probably  experience  had  taught  him  that  it  was  the 

from  his  appearance.      Malcolm,  vol.  i.  quality,  not  the  numbers  of  soldiers,  which 

p.  120.  —  M.  gave  success.  •  •  •  No  man  in  his  army 

f  The    Persian     historians    say,    that  was  under  forty  years,   and  none  above 

Hormouz  entreated  his  general  to  increase  fifty.     Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  —  M. 
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the  only  pass  through  which  an  anny  can  penetrate  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the  commanding 
heights,  a  band  of  resolute  men  might  oyerwhelm  with  stones  and 
darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their  emperor  and  his  son 
were  transpierced  with  arrows ;  and  the  fugitives  were  left,  without 
counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  revenge  of  an  injured  people.  The 
patriotism  of  the  Persian  general  was  stimulated  by  his  affection 
for  the  city  of  his  forefathers ;  in  the  hour  of  victory,  every  peasant 
became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  an  hero ;  and  their  ardour  was 
kindled  by  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables 
of  massy  gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hostile 
camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper,  could  not  easily  have 
forgiven  his  benefactor ;  and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hormouz  was 
envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had  privately  re- 
tained the  most  precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  victory.  But  the 
approach  of  a  Boman  army  on  the  side  of  the  Araxes  compeUed 
the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to  applaud ;  and  the  toils  of 
Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the  permission  of  encountering  a  new 
enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline  more  formidable  than  a  Scy- 
thian multitude.  Elated  by  his  recent  success,  he  despatched  an 
herald  with  a  bold  defiance  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting 
them  to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  choose  whether  they  would  pass 
the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  arms  of  the 
great  king.  The  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice  preferred  the 
safer  alternative ;  and  this  local  circumstance,  which  would  have 
enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  defeat  more 
bloody  and  their  escape  more  difficult  But  the  loss  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of 
Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  personal  enemy ;  and  no  sooner 
}\ad  Bahram  collected  and  reviewed  his  forces,  than  he  received 
from  a  royal  messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  and  a  complete  suit  of  female  appareL  Obedient  to  the 
will  of  his  sovereign,  he  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this 
unworthy  disguise :  they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own ; 
His  rebel-  ^  shout  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks ;  and  the  ge- 
"®"*  neral  accepted  their  oath  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge. 

A  second  messenger,  who  had  been  commanded  to  bring  the  rebel 
in  chidns,  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  mani- 
festos were  diligently  circulated,  exhorting  the  Persians  to  assert 
their  freedom  against  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant.  The 
defection  was  rapid  and  universal ;  his  loyal  slaves  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  public  fury ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  standard  of 
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Bahrain;   and  the  provinces  again  saluted  the  deliverer  of  his 
country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Hormouz  could  Homoas 
only  Qpmpute  the  number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony  ^^tl^^ 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  daily  defection  of  those  *^"^' 
who,  in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  avenged  their  wrongs,  or  forgot 
their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty ; 
bat  the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped  from  die 
hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  Bindoes^  a 
Sossanian  prince,  had  been  cast  into  a  dungeon :  his  fetters  were 
broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother ;  and  he  stood  before 
the  king  at  the  head  of  those  trusty  guards,  who  had  been  chosen 
as  the  ministers  of  his  confinement,  and  perhaps  of  his  death. 
Alarmed  by  the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive, 
Hormouz  looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance; 
discovered  that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others ; 
and  patiently  yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who  dragged 
him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  so  lately  confined.  At  the  &r8t  tumult,  Chosroes,  the  eldest 
of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped  from  the  city ;  he  was  persuaded 
to  return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly  invitation  of  Bindoes,  who 
prcMnised  to  seat  him  on  his  father's  throne,  and  who  expected  to  - 
reign  under  the  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  In  the  just 
assurance,  that  his  accomplices  could  neither  forgive  nor  hope  to 
be  forgiven,  and  that  every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the  judge 
and  enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a 
precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  The  son 
of  Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  was 
introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  fidl  assembly  of  the  nobles  and 
satrapa^'  He  was  heard  with  decent  attention  as  long  as  he 
expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of 
innovation,  and  the  inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had  encouraged 
each  other  to  trample  on  their  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign. 
By  a  pathetic  appeal  to  their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity 
which  is  seldom  refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and  while 
they  beheld  the  abject  posture  and  squalid  appearance  of  the 
prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and  the  marks  of  ignominious  stripes, 

*'  The  OrienUls  guppose  that   Bahnm  convened   this  acBembly  and  proclaimed 
Cfaoeroes;  but  Theophylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  distinct  and  credible.* 


*  Tet  Theophylact  seems  to  have  seized     rather  like  those  of  a  Grecian  sophist  than 
the  opportunity  to  indulge  his  propensity    of  an  Eastern  assembly.  —  M. 
for  writing  orationa ;  and  the  orations  read 
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it  was  impossible  to  forget  how  recently  they  had  adored  the 
divine  splendour  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But  an  angry  murmur 
arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  presumed  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  his  reign.  He  defined 
the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened  with  a  smile 
of  contempt ;  they  were  fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to 
vilify  the  character  of  Chosroes;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of 
resigning  the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed  his 
own  condemnation,  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  innocent  favourite. 
The  mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed  to 
the  people ;  the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot  needle ; 
and  the  punishment  of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  coronation 
Ei6T«tion  of  his  eldest  son.  Chosroes  had  ascended  the  throne 
cbotrM  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to  alleviate  the  misery 
of  the  abdicated  monarch ;  from  the  dungeon  he  removed  Hormouz 
to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied  with  liberality  the  consola^ 
tions  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  patiently  endured  the  furious 
sallies  of  his  resentment  and  despair.  He  might  despise  the 
resentment  of  a  blind  and  unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was 
trembling  on  his  head,  till  he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire 
the  friendship,  of  the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice 
of  a  revolution,  in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.  The  offer  of  a 
general  amnesty,  and  of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was 
answered  by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror 
of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satraps,  general  of  the 
Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned  with  the  title  of  eleven 
virtues.*^  He  commands  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun 
the  example  and  fate  of  his  father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who  had 
been  released  from  their  chains,  to  deposit  in  some  holy  place  the 
diadem  which  he  had  usurped,  and  to  accept  from  his  gracious 
benefactor  the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vince. The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the  king  most  assuredly 
was  not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  the 
other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness ;  and  even  the  modest  language 
of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  reconciliation.  Chosroes 
led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the  palace  and  the  populace  of  the 
capital :  they  beheld  with  terror  the  banners  of  a  veteran  army ; 
they  were  encompassed  and  surprised  by  the  evolutions  of  the 

"  See  the  words  of  Tbeophylact,  J.  iv.  c.  7.  Baphfi  ^os  rots  ^toa,  yimp^s,  ^i- 
^oi^ft  rvpdanmp  Ifx^por,  corpJanis  fuyurrdifuy,  r^s  Hc^uc^s  &px»»^  ivpd/umSf  &e.  In  his 
answer,  Choc  roes  styles  himself  r^  yvtcrl  x«Pi&t*^os  t/i/iora  .  ,  .  ,  6  robs  "Ao-wmu  (the 
genii)  fucBo^fupos.    This  is  genuine  Oriental  bombast. 
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general ;  and  the  SatrapB  who  had  deposed  Honuouz,  received  thd 
punishment  of  their  revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a 
second  and  more  criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty 
of  Chosroes  were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
imploring  aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land ;  and  the  implacable 
Bindoes,  anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily  returned 
to  the  palace,  and  ended,  with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  Death  of 
existence  of  the  son  of  Nushirvan.^^  a,d.  aeo.' 

While  Chosroes  despatched  the  preparations  of  his  re-  cbotroes 
treat,  he  deliberated  with  his  remaining  friends  *^  whether  ~ 


he  should  lurk  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the 
tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  The 
long  emulation  of  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes  and  Constantino 
increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival  court ; 
but  he  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  prudently  considered, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria  would  render  his  escape  more 
easy  and  theii*  succours  more  effectual.  Attended  only  by  his 
concubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards,  he  secretly  departed  from 
the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  traversed  the 
desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Circesium. 
About  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Boman  prsefect  was 
informed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to 
the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day.  From  thence  the  king  of  Persia 
was  conducted  to  the  more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis; 
and  Maurice  dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his  benevolence, 
at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of 
Kushirvam  They  humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
and  the  common  interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of 
Bahram,  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle,  and  urged,  with  specious 
argument,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves 
to  support  the  two  monarchies  which  balance  the  world,  the  two 
great  luminaries  by  whose  salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and 
adorned.      The  anxiety  of  Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the 

^  Theophylact  (1.  !▼.  c.  7.)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his  son,  by  whose 
connnand  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  I  have  followed  the  milder  account  of 
Khondemir  and  Eutyohius,  and  shall  always  be  content  with  the  slightest  evidence  to 
extenuate  the  crime  of  parricide.* 

^*  After  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Lucan  (1.  Tiil  256 — iSS,)  holds  a 
liinilar  debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  seeking  the^Parthians:  but  his  companions 
abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance ;  and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly 
on  Chosroes  and  his  companions,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  the 
contrast  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  East  and  West. 


*  Malcolm   concurs    in    ascribing    his    impute  the  crime  to  the  uncle.     St  Mar-r 
death    to    Bundawee    (Bindoes),    vol.  i.     tin,  vol.  z.  p.  SOO.^  M. 
p.  123.      The   Eastern  writers  generally 
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assurance,  that  the  emperor  had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and 
royalty ;  but  Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and  delay  of 
his  useless  visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the  name  of  his  generous 
benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the  fugitive  prince, 
with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold ;  a  powerful  army  was 
assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  valiant  and  futhful  Karses^*,  and  this  general,  of  his 
own  nation,  and  his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris, 
and  never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Choeroes  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.*  The  enterprise,  however 
•  reuni,  ^p^^,^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  arduous  than  it  might  appear.     Persia 

had  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rashness,  which  betrayed  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of  a  rebellious  subject: 
and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate  his  usurpation, 
compelled  Bahram  to  assume  the  sceptre,  regardless  of  the  laws 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  The  palace  was  soon  distracted  with 
conspiracy,  the  city  with  tumult,  the  provinces  with  insurrection; 
and  the  cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected  served  to 
irritate  rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent.  No  sooner  did 
the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners 
beyond  the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing 
multitudes  of  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he  advanced,  he 
received  from  every  side  the  grateful  offerings  of  the  keys  of  his 
cities  and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was  freed 
from  the  presence  of  the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the 
first  summons  of  Mebodes  at  the  head  of  only  two  thousand  horse, 
and  Chosroes  accepted  the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  tiie 
palace  as  the  pledge  of  their  truth  and  a  presage  of  his  approach- 
ing success.  After  the  junction  of  the  Imperial  troops,  which 
Bahram  vainly  stru^led  to  prevent,  the  contest  was  decided 
by  two  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of  Media. 
and  final  ^'^^  Bomaus,  with  the  faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted 
^^^^*  to  sixty  thousand,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper 
did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men:  the  two  generals  signalised 
their  valour  and  ability ;  but  the  victory  was  finally  determined  by 

"^In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors*  of  the  name  of  Nane$,  who  have  been  often 
confounded  (Pagt*  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  640)  :  1.  A  Persarmenian,  the  brother  of  Isaac 
and  Armatios,  who,  after  a  suecessful  action  against  Belisarus,  deserted  from  his 
Persian  sovereign,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  Italian  war. — i.  The  eunuch  who 
conquered  Italy. — S.  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  ol 
Conppus  (1.  iiL  220 — S27.)  as  excelsus  super  omnia  vertice  agmina  ....  habitu 
modestus  ....  morum  probitate  pUicens,  virtute  verendus;  fulmineus,  cautus, 
vigilans,  &c  

*  The  Armenians  adhered  to  Chosroes.     St.  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  SI2.— M. 
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the  preTalence  of  numbers  and  discipline.  With  the  remnant  of  a 
broken  army^  Bahram  fled  towards  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Oxns:  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him  to  the  Turks;  D^athof 
but  his  days  were  shortened  by  poison^  perhaps  the  most  »^'"»- 
incurable  of  poisons ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair^  and  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory.  Yet  the  modem  Persians  still 
commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram;  and  some  excellent  laws 
have  prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transitory  reign.* 
The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts  R«toimtioD 
and  executions ;  and  the  muuc  of  the  royal  banquet  was  S? cE^roM. 
often  disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  cri-  mi1^. 
minals.  A  general  pardon  might  have  'diffused  comfort  and  tran- 
quillity through  a  country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  re- 
volutions; yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is 
blamed,  we  should  learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not  been  ac- 
customed either  to  dread  the  rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness,  of 
their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the  revenge  or  justice  of 
the  conqueror ;  the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify  his 
hand  firom  the  guilt  of  royal  blood :  and  the  son  of  Hormouz 
was  desirous  to  assert  his  own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the 
sanctity  of  kings.  During  the  vigour  of  the  Boman  power, 
several  princes  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms 
and  the  authority  of  the  first  Cssars.  But  their  new  subjects 
were  soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they  had 
imbibed  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  instability  of  their  dominion  gave 
birth  to  a  vulgar  observation,  that  the  choice  of  Rome  was  solicited 
and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity  of  Oriental 
slaves.^®  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous  in  the  long 
and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of  a  thousand 
Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes,  pro- 
claimed his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers ;  his  growing 
strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily 

"  Bzperimentis  cognitam  est  Barbftros  malle  RomA  petere  rege«  quam  habere. 
These  experiments  are  admirablj  represented  in  the  invitation  and  expulsion  of 
Vonones  (Anna!.  Li.  1 — 3.),  Uridates  (Annal.  yL  S2 — 44.),  and  Meherdates ( Annal.  xi. 
10.  ziL  10 — 14.).  The  eye  of  Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpierced  the  camp  of  the 
Parthians  and  the  walls  of  the  haram. 


*  Aeeording    to    Bfirkbond    and    the  that  he  was  poisoned.     His  sister  Oour- 

oriental    writers,    Bahram    reeeired    the  dieh,  the  companion  of  his  flight,  is  cele- 

daughter  of  the  Khakan  in  marriage,  and  brated  in  the   Shah   Nameh.      She  was 

commanded  a  body  of  Turks  in  an  in-  afterwards  one  of  the  wives  of  Chosroes. 

▼ssion  of  Persia*     Some  say  that  he  was  St.  Martin,  vol.  x.  p.  SSI. — M. 
aaassinated :  Malcolm  adopts  the  opinion 
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professed  the  same  gratitude  and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father ; 
and  till  the  death  of  Maurice^  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two 
empires  were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mercenary  friend- 
ship of  the  Roman  prince  had  been  purchased  with  costly  and  im- 
portant gifts;  the  strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara*  were 
restored^  and  the  Fersarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an 
empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond  the  example  of 
former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  bope  was  indulged,  that  the  church  as 
well  as  the  state  might  triumph  in  this  revolution :  but  if  Chosroes 
had  sincerely  listened  to  the  Christian  bishops,  the  impression  was 
erased  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  Magi :  if  he  was  armed 
with  philosophic  indifference,  he]accommodated  his  belief,  or  rather 
his  professions,  to  the  various  circumstances  of  an  exile  and  a 
sovereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of  the  king  of  Persia  was 
reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration  for  Sergius^^,  one  of 
the  saints  of  Antioch,  who  heard  his  prayers  and  appeared  to  him 
in  dreams;  he  enriched  the  shrine  with  offerings  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  ascribed  to  this  invisible  patron  the  success  of  his  arms, 
and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira,  a  devout  Christian  and  the  best  beloved 
of  his  wives.^^  The  beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin^^  her  wit,  her 
musical  talents,  are  still  famous  in  the  history,  or  rather  in  the 
romances,  of  the  East :  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian 
tongue,  of  sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes 
to  the  charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sira  never  shared  the 
passion  which  she  inspired,  and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was  tortured 

**  Sergius  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  in  the  per- 
secution of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honour  in  France,  Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the 
East.  Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  famous  for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian  town  ac- 
quired the  more  honourable  name  of  Sergiopolis.  TiUemont,  M^m.  Eccl^  torn.  y. 
p.  481 — 496.     Butler's  Saints,  vol.  x.  p.  155. 

■•  Evagrius  (1.  yi.  c.  21.),  and  Theophjlact  (1.  y,  c  13.  14.),  have  presenred  the 
originaI{letters  of  Chosroes,  written  in  Greek|ti  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  after- 
wards inscribed  on  crosses  and  tables  of  gold,  which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Sergiopolis.     They  had  been  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

"  Tbe  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  Christian  by  religion  :  but 
■he  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maurice  in  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
romances  which  celebrate  the  love  of  Khosrou  for  Scbirin,  of  Schirin  for  Ferhad,  the 
most  beautiful  youth  of  the  East     D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  789.  997,  998.^ 


•  Concerning   Nisibis,    see  St.  Martin         \  Compare  M.  yon  Hammer*s  preface 

and  his  Armenian  authorities,  vol.  x.  p.  332.  to,  and  poem  of,  Schirin,  in  which  he  gives 

and  M^moires  sur  TArm^nie,  tom.  i.  p.  %S,  an  account  of  the  various  Persian  poems, 

—  M.  ^  of  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  extract  the 

f  St.   Martin   thinks    that    they   were  essence  in  his  own  work. —  M. 
first  written  in  Syriac,  and  then  translated 
into  the  bad  Greek,  in  which  they  appear, 
vol.  X.  p.  334.— M. 
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^7  A  jealous  doubt,  that  while  he  possessed  her  person,  she  had 
bestowed  her  afFections  on  a  meaner  fayourite.^-^ 

While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  revived  in  the  East, 
the  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  and  less  glorious.     By  the 
departure  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidae,  Pride.  po. 
the  balance  of  power  was  destroyed  on  the  Danube ;  and  poie"of 
the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  of  the 
of  the  Alps  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine.     The  reign  of     a.  b. 
Baian  is  the  brightest  asra  of  their  monarchy  ;  their  cha-      ftc. 
gan,  who  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila,  appears  to  have 
imitated  his  character  and  policy  ^^ ;  but  as  the  same  scenes  were 
repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  representation  of  the  copy 
would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  original.     The 
pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  humbled 
by  a  proud   Barbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict  than  exposed   to 
suiFer,  the  injuries  of  war ;  and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by 
the  Persian  arms,  Europe  was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads, 
or  costly  friendship,  of  the  Avars.     When  the  Soman  envoys  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  the  chagan,  they  were  commanded  to 
wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  he  condescended  to  admit  them;     If  the  substance  or 
the  style  of  their  message  was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted, 
with  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own  dignity,  and  that  of  their 
prince;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and  their  lives  were  only 
saved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more  respectful 
address.     But   his  sacred  ambassadors   enjoyed  and    abused   an 
unbounded  licence  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople:  they  urged, 

"  The  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Honnoui,  the  revolt  of  Bahrain,  and  the  flight 
and  restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  contemporary  Greeks — more  concisely 
by  Evagrius  (1.  vi.  c.  16,  17,  18,  19.)  and  most  diffusely  by  Tlieophylact  Simocatta 
(1.  liL  c  6 — 18.  1.  iv.  c.  1-16.  I.  v.  e.  1 — 15.):  succeeding  compilers,  Zonaras  and 
Cedrenus,  can  only  transcribe  and  abridge.  The  Christian  Arabs,  Eutychius  (Anna!, 
torn.  ii.  p.  SOO — ^208.)  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  96 — 98.),  appear  to  haye  con- 
sulted some  particular  memoirs.  The  great  Persian  historians  of  the  xyth  century, 
Mirkhond  and  Kbondemir,  are  only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Schikard 
(Tarikh,  p.  150 — 155.),  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens  (Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  182—186.),  a 
Turkish  MS.  translated  by  the  Abb^  Fourmount  (Hist.  deTAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn,  ril  p.  325 — SS4.),  and  D'Herbelot  (aux  mots,  Hornumz,  p.  457—459.  Bahram, 
p.  174.  Khosrou  Parviz,  p.  996.).  Were  I  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authority,  I 
could  wish  these  Oriental  materials  had  been  more  copioua 

**  A  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  may  be  taken  from  Menander 
(Excerpt  Legat  p.  118,  &c.)  and  Theophylaet  (1.  i.  c.  S.  1.  vii.  c.  15.),  whose  eight 
books  are  much  more  honourable  to  the  Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prince.  The  prede* 
eessors  of  Baian  had  tasted  the  liberality  of  Rome,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  Maurice 
(Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Barbares,  tom.  xL  p.  545.).  The  chagan  who  invaded  Italy 
A.  D.  611  (Muratori,  Annali,  tom.  v.  p.  S05.)  was  then  juvenlli  SBtate  florentem  (Paul 
Waruefrid,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  S8.),  the  son,  perhaps,  or  the  grandson,  of 
Baian. 
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with  importanate  clamours,  the  increase  of  tribute,  or  the  restitution 
of  captiyes  and  deserters :  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire  was  ahnost 
equally  degraded  by  a  base  compliance,  or  by  the  false  and  fearful 
excuses,  with  which  they  eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The 
chagan  had  never  seen  an  elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited 
by  the  strange,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful 
animal.  At  his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the 
Imperial  stables  was  equipped  with  stately  caparisons,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of 
Hungary.  He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with 
disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror;  and  smiled  at  the  vain  industry 
of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities,  could 
explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  He  wished,  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The  wealth  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her  artists,  were  instantly 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice;  but  when  the  work 
was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the 
majesty  of  a  great  king.^^  These  were  the  casual  sallies  of  his 
pride ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  chagan  was  a  more  steady  and  trac- 
table passion :  a  rich  and  regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  furniture, 
and  plate,  introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among  the 
tents  of  the  Scythians;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the 
pepper  and  cinnamon  of  India  ^^;  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute 
was  raised  from  fourscore  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold;  and  after  each  hostile  interruption,  the  payment  of 
the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always  made  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of  a  Barbarian,  with- 
out guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  afiected  to  complain  of  the 
insincerity  of  the  Greeks^®;  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most 
civilised  nations  in  the  refinements  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy. 
As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards,  the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.^^     The  plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered 

•*  Theophylact,  1.  L  c.  5.  6. 

**  Even  in  the  field,  the  cliagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  tbe«e  aromatics.  He 
solicited,  as  a  gift,  *hfliiKds  KOffUKias,  and  received  vmpg  Kcd  ^^AXov  'Iv^y,  Koalaof  r«  jcol 
r6v  \ey6fi€vov  k9Ctov,  Theophylaet,  1.  vii.  c.  IS.  The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages 
consumed  more  spices  in  their  meat  and  drink  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of 
a  modem  palate.     Vie  Priv^  des  Franfois,  tom.  ii.  p.  lf;2,  1 63. 

"*  Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  6.  1.  vii.  c.  15.  The  Greek  historian  confesses  the  truth  and 
justice  of  his  reproach. 

^  Menander  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  126 — 132.  174,  175.)  describes  the  perjury  of 
Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  his  account  of  the  siege,  which  is 
commended  by  Theophylact,  1.  i  c.  3.     T^  8'  turns  Vlwdvlp^  r^  irtpupay^T  <ra^s  itriyS- 

*  Compare  throughout  Schlozer,  Nordische  Gescbicte,  p.  362—372 — M. 
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with  the  Avar  horse ;  and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the 
Hercynian  wood,  to  descend  the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into 
the  Save  the  materials  of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of 
Singidunum,  which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers, 
might  have  stopped  their  passage  and  baffled  his  designs,  he  dis* 
pelled  their  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  his  views  were 
not  hostile  to  the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol  of 
the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  construct 
a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  <*  If  I  violate  my  oath,"  pursued  the  in- 
trepid Baian,  ^'may.I  myself,  and  the  last  of  my  nation,  perish  by 
"  the  sword  I  May  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the  deity  of  the  heavens, 
"  fall  upon  our  heads !  May  the  forests  and  mountains  bury  us  in 
'^  their  ruins  I  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
**  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters  I "  After 
this  barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly  inquired,  what  oath  was  most 
sacred  and  venerable  among  the  Christians,  what  guilt  or  perjury  it 
was  most  dangerous  to  incur.  The  bishop  of  Singidunum  presented 
the  Gospel,  which  the  chagan  received  with  devout  reverence. 
^*  I  swear,"  said  he,  ^*  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy 
"  book,  that  I  have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery 
*^  in  my  heart "  As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accelerated 
the  labour  of  the  bridge,  and  despatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim 
what  he  no  longer  wished  to  conceal.  "  Inform  the  emperor," 
said  the  perfidious  Baian,  '^that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every  side. 
**  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and  their  efiects, 
'*  and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve  or 
^*  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence  of  Sirmium 
was  prolonged  above  three  years :  the  walls  were  still  untouched ; 
but  famine  was  inclosed  within  the  wallij,  till  a  merciful  capitu- 
lation allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants. 
Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a  more 
cruel  fate :  the  buildings  were  rased,  and  the  vanquished  people 
was  condemned  to  servitude  and  exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium 
are  no  longer  visible ;  the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum 
soon  attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the  conflux  of  the 
Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifications  of  Bel- 
grade, or  the  fVhite  City,  so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by 
the  Christian  and  Turkish  arms.^®  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  a  line  may  be  measured  of  six  hundred  miles :  that 

**  See  D^Anville,  io  the  M^moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  412 — 
443.  The  SclaTonic  name  of  Belgrade  is  mentioned  in  the  xth  centurj  by  Constantine 
Porpbyrogenitus :  the  Latin  appellation  of  Aiba  Gnsca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the 
poftbeizth(pv414.). 
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line  was  marked  with  flames  and  with  blood ;  the  horses,  of  the 
Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic; 
and  the  Roman  pontiff^  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  more  savage 
enemy  *^,  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lombards^  as  the  protectors 
of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a  captive^  whom  his  country  refused  to 
ransom^  disclosed  to  the  Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of 
military  engines.'^  But  in  the  first  attempts  they  were  rudely 
framed,  and  awkwardly  managed ;  and  the  resistance  of  Diocle- 
tianopolis  and  Beraea^  of  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  ex- 
hausted the  skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of 
Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar,  yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a 
humane  and  generous  sentiment:  he  spared  Anchialus,  whose 
salutary  waters  had  restored  the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his 
wives ;  and  the  Romans  confessed,  that  their  starving  army  was 
fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  empire  extended 
over  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder** ;  and  his  new  subjects  were  divided 
and  transplanted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.^*  The 
eastern  regions  of  Grermany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with  Sclavonian  colo- 
nists ;  the  same  tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Adriatic  and  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself, 
the  Illyrian  cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart 
of  Silesia.  In  the  disposition  both  of  his  troops  and  provinces  the 
chagan  exposed  the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disregarded",  to  the 
first  assault ;  and  the  swords  of  the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they 
encountered  the  native  valour  of  the  Avars. 
^^rs  or  ^^6  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to 

SSStlhe  tJ^©  defence  of  Europe :  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported 
^''Tb.  ten  years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolu- 
695-602.    ^j^jj  ^^  march  in  person  against  the  Barbarians.      In  the 

■*  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.B.  600,  No.  1.  Paul  WarnefVid  Q,  iv.  c.  38.)  relates 
their  irruption  into  Friuli,  and  (c.  39.)  the  captivity  of  his  ancestors,  about  A.D.  632. 
The  Sclavi  travented  the  Adriatic  cum  multitudine  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the 
territory  of  Sipontum  (c.  47.). 

"  Even  the  helepoUs,  or  movable  turret     Theophylact,  1.  ii.  16,  17. 

''  The  aims  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  western 
sea,  fifteen  months*  journey  from  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Maurice  conversed 
with  some  itinerant  harpers  from  that  remote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken 
a  trade  for  a  nation.     Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the  learned  Count 
de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Barbares,  tom.  xi.  p.  546—568.).  The  Tsechi  and  Serbi 
are  found  together  near  Mount  Caucasus,  in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  lower  Elbe.  Even 
the  wildest  traditions  of  the  Bohemians,  &c.  afford  some  colour  to  his  hypothesis. 

**  See  Fredegarius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  it  p.  432.  Baian  did  not  con« 
eeal  his  proud  insensibility.  'Ort  roiovrovs  (not  rocovrovs,  according  to  a  foolish 
emendation)  hmphf^  if  'FttnaJtcp,  in  ct  Ka2  ffvfAiScdfi  ye  <r<^i  dtawrf  hkSirai,  AM* 
ifuti  y€  fj^i  yivwBai  avytua$ri<rw. 
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space  of  two  centuries,  none  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  had 
appeared  in  the  field :  their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand, 
that  the  name  of  emperovy  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  the  chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic  The  martial  ardour  of  Maurice  was 
opposed  bj  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid  superstition 
of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constantina ;  and 
they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some  meaner  general  the 
fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice 
and  entreaty,  the  emperor  boldly  advanced  ^^  seven  miles  from  the 
capital;  the  sacred  ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front; 
and  Maurice  reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and  numbers 
of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Anchialus  was  the  last  term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and  land ;  he 
solicited,  without  success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  his  nocturnal 
prayers;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a  favourite 
horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  forgot  that  the  best  of 
omens  is  to  unsheath  our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our  country.^ 
Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Persia,  the 
emperor  returned  to  Constantinople,  exchanged  the  thoughts  of 
war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  disappointed  the  public  hope,  by  his 
absence  and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of 
fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Peter, 
who  fled  with  equal  disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own 
soldiers,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if 
we  may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the 
famous  Azimuntium^^  which  had  alone  repelled  the  tempest  of 
Attila.  The  example  of  her  warlike  youth  was  propagated  to  sue* 
ceeding  generations ;  and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the  second 
Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  valour  should  be  always 
reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  native  coimtry.  The  brother  of 
Maurice  attempted  to  violate  this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot 
band  with  the  mercenaries  of  his  camp ;  they  retired  to  the  church, 
he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  in 

"  See  the  inarch  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylaet,  1.  ▼.  c.  16.  ].  vi.  c.  1,  2,  3. 
]f  be  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  suspect  bim  of  an  elegant  irony :  but 
Theophylaet  is  surely  harmless. 

^  Efr  oiMvbs  ipurros  kfi^9<r$€u  W€p\  wdrpus,     Iliad,  xiL  243. 

This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  an  hero  with  the  reason  of  a  sage,  may 
prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age  and  country. 

"  Theophylaet,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had  not  occurred  to 
my  memory,  tbe  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse  a  note  in  Chapter  XXXIV. 
note"  of  this  History,  which  hastens  the  decay  of  Asimus,  or  Aximuntium ;  another 
century  of  patriotism  and  valour  is  cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 
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their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  the  ramparts  were  maimed ;  and 
the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  in- 
justice. The  military  fame  of  Commentiolus*'  is  the  object  of 
satire  or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even 
deficient  in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal  courage. 
His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders,  always 
supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.  If  he  marched  against  the 
enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Mount  Hsemus  opposed  an  insuper- 
able barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he  explored,  with  fearless  curiosity, 
the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was 
drawn,  in  a  real  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon ; 
and  his  health,  which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  approach 
of  the  Barbarians,  was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose  and  safety 
of  the  winter  season.  A  prince  who  could  promote  and  support 
this  unworthy  favourite  must  derive  no  glory  from  the  accidental 
merit  of  his  colleague  Prisons.^®  In  five  successive  battles,  which 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  resolution,  seventeen 
thousand  two  hundred  Barbarians  were  made  prisoners :  near  sixty 
thousand,  with  four  sons  of  the  chagan,  were  slain :  the  Boman 
general  surprised  a  peaceful  district  of  the  Gepidae,  who  slept  under 
the  protection  of  the  Avars ;  and  his  last  trophies  were  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of 
Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply  into 
the  old  Dacia :  yet  the  success  of  Prisons  was  transient  and  barren ; 
and  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  apprehension  that  Baian,  with 
dauntless  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge  his 
defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.^^ 

state  of  the  The  thcory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps 
arniiei:  of  CsBsar  and  Trajan,  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and 
Maurice.^°  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus  still  received  the 
keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen.  The 
magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with  every  species  of  offensive 
and  defensive  arms.     In  the  construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines, 

"  See  the  shameful  conduct  of  Commcntiolus,  in  Theopbylact,  1.  ii.  e.  10 — 15.  1.  vii. 
e.  IS.  14. 1.  viii.  o.  2,  4. 

*  Sec  the  exploits  of  Priscus,  I.  TiiL  c.  2,  3. 

"  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars  may  be  traced  in  the  first,  second, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  the  history  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  by  Theophylact 
Simocatta.  As  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  he  had  no  temptation  to  flatter ; 
but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles,  and  concise  in  the  most  in- 
teresting facts. 

^  Maurice  himself  composed  xii  books  on  the  military  art,  which  are  still  extant, 
and  have  been  published  (Upsal,  1664.)  by  John  Scbeffer,  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of 
Arrian  (Fabricius,  Bibliot  Graeca,  1.  iv.  c.  8.  torn.  iii.  p.  278.),  who  promises  to  speak 
more  fully  of  his  work  in  its  proper  place. 
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and  fortifications^  the  Barbarians  admired  the  superior  ingenuity 
of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished  in  the  field.      The 
science  of  tactics^  the  oider^  evolutions,  and  stratagems  of  antiquity, 
was   transcribed   and   studied   in   the  books  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces  could 
no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those  weapons,  to  guard 
those  walls,  to  navigate  those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of 
war  into  bold  and  successful  practice.     The  genius  of  Belisarius 
and  Narises  had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and  expired  without 
a  disciple.     Neither  honour,  nor  patriotism,  nor  generous  supersti- 
tion, oould  animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone 
that  the  emperor  should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command ;  it  was 
only  in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insulted : 
he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops ; 
but  their  vices  were  inherent,  there  victories  were  accidental,  and 
their  costly  maintenance  exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which 
they  were  unable  to  defend.     After  a  long  and  pernicious  indul- 
gence, the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice ; 
but  the  rash  attempt,  which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  head, 
tended  only  to  aggravate  the  disease.     A  reformer  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  and  he  must  possess  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim.     The 
troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  victorious  leader ; 
they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen  and  sophists;  and, 
when  they  received  an  edict  which  deducted  from  their  their  di«- 
pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and  clothing,  they  execrated  the  ^"'•nt, 
avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from 
which  he  had  escaped.     The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  were 
agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions^^ ;  the  enraged  sol- 
diers of  Edessa  pursued  with  reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds, 
their  trembling  generals ;  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  em- 
peror, cast  stones  against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and 
either  rejected  the  yoke  of  all  civil  and  military  laws,  or  instituted 
a  dangerous  model  of  voluntary  subordination.      The   monarch, 
always  distant  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or 
persisting,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.     But  the  fear 
of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readily  to  accept  any  act  of 
valour,  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as  an  atonement  for  the  popu- 
lar ofience;  the  new  reform  was  abolished  as  hastily  as  it  had 
been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punishment  and  re- 

^'  See  the  mutinies  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  in  Theophjlact,  I.  iii.  c.  1  — 4.  1.  vi* 
c  7,  8.  10. 1,  vii.  c.  1. 1.  viii.  c.  6,  &«. 
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straint^  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  gracious  prodamation  of 
immunities  and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without  grati- 
tude the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor:  their  insolence 
was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his  weakness  and  their  own 
strength ;  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed  beyond  the  desire 
of  forgiveness  or  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of  the 
times  adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy 
the  troops  whom  he  had  laboured  to  refonn ;  the  misconduct  and 
favour  of  Commentiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent  design ; 
and  every  age  must  condemn  the  inhumanity  or  avarice'*^  of  a 
prince,  who,  by  the  trifling  ransom  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of  twelve  thousand  prisoners 
and  rebel.  ^^  ^^^  hauds  of  the  chagau.  In  the  just  fervour  of  indig- 
"°°'  nation,  an  order  was  signified  to  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
that  they  should  spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and  establish 
their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostile  country  of  the  Avars.  The 
measure  of  their  grievances  was  full :  they  pronounced  Maurice 
unworthy  to  reign,  expelled  or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents, 
and,  under  the  command  of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  returned 
by  hasty  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  After 
Election  of  *  ^^^  scrics  of  legal  succession,  the  military  disorders  of 
a!'d.*6(».  ^^^  third  century  were  again  revived ;  yet  such  was  the 
October,  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  insurgents  were  awed 
by  their  own  rashness.  They  hesitated  to  invest  their  Seivourite 
with  the  vacant  purple ;  and,  while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with 
Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  correspondence  with  his  son 
Theodosius,  and  with  Germanus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal 
youth.  So  obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that 
the  emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  learned,  that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedi* 
tion,  was  timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "Alas  1"  cried  the  despond- 
ing prince,  "  if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a  murderer." 
iftToit  of  Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  the 
tinopie°'  murderer  might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  walls; 
and  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  re- 
conciled by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised, 
with  smiles  of  confidence,  the  anxiety  of  his  heart,  condescended 
to  solicit  the  applause  of  the  factions,  and  flattered  their  pride  by 

**  TheophyUct  and  Tbeophaiies  seem  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  and  avarice  of 
Maurice.  These  charges,  so  unfavourable  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor,  are  first 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  379.  380. ) ;  from  whence  Zonaras 
(torn,  it  1.  xiv.  p.  77,  78.)  has  transcribed  them.  Cedremis  (p.  399.)  has  followed 
another  computation  of  the  ransom. 
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accepting  from  their  respective  tribunes  a  list  of  nine  hundred 
blues  and  fifteen  hundred  greens,  whom  he  affected  to  esteem  as  the 
solid  pillars  of  his  throne.     Their  treacherous  or  languid  support 
betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall:  the  green  faction 
were  the  secret  accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recom- 
mended  lenity  and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their  Roman 
brethren.     The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had 
long  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  as  he  walked  bare^ 
foot  in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones, 
and  his  guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  person.     A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets  with 
a  drawn  sword,  denouncing  against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence 
of  God ;  and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  represented  his  countenance  and 
apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the  imprecations  of 
the  multitude.^'     The  emperor  suspected  the  popularity  of  Ger- 
manus  with  the  soldiers  and  citizens:  he  feared,   he  threatened, 
but  he  delayed  to  strike ;  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church ;  the  people  rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by 
the  guards,  and  the  lawless  city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and 
rapine  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.     In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate 
Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him  to  land  at  the 
church  of  St.  Autonomus^^,  near  Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  de- 
spatched Theodosius,  his  eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude  and 
friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch.    For  himself,  he  refused  to  fly : 
his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic  pains  ^^  his  mind  was  enfeebled 
by  superstition ;  he  patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the  revolution, 
and  addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that 
the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  be  inflicted  in  this  world  rather 
than  in  a  future  life.     After  the  abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two 
factions  disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  but  the  favourite  of 
the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their  antagonists,  and 

^  In  their  clamours  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople  branded  him  with 
the  name  of  Marcionite  or  Marcionist :  a  heresy  (says  Theopbylact,  L  viii.  c.  9. )  i»/trd 
rofoi  fjMpas  tbkaStlas  cv^9i}9  tc  koL  Karteyihacrros.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague 
reproach  —  or  had  the  emperor  really  listened  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient 
Gnostics? 

**  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know)  was  150 
stadia  from  Constantinople  (Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  9.).  The  port  of  Eutropius,  where 
Maurice  and  his  children  were  murdered,  is  described  by  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro 
Thracio,  1.  iii.  c  xi.)  as  one  of  the  two  harbours  of  Chalcedon. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the  y6aoi  iip$(rfyri9es ; 
and  Theophylact  insinuates  (1.  viii.  c.  9. ),  that  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
history,  he  could  assign  the  medical  cause.  Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  been 
more  impertinent  than  his  inquiry  (I.  vii.  c.  16,  17.)  into  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  that  subject 
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Grermanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds^  who  rushed  to 
the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city^  to  adore  the 
majesty  of  Phocas  the  centurion.  A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the 
purple  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  re- 
solution, more  obstinate  and  equally  sincere ;  the  senate  and  clergy 
obeyed  his  summons ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  patriarch  was  assured  of 
his  orthodox  belief,  he  consecrated  the  successful  usurper  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses :  the  revolt  of  the  troops 
was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative ;  and  the  new  sovereign,  after 
visiting  the  palace,  beheld  from  his  throne  the  games  of  the  hippo- 
drome. In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between  the  two  factions,  his 
partial  judgment  inclined  in  favour  of  the  greens.  **  Remember 
*^  that  Maurice  is  still  alive  "  resounded  from  the  opposite  side ; 
and  the  indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admonished  and  stimulated 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  The  ministers  of  death  were  despatched 
to  Chalcedon  :  they  dragged  the  emperor  from  his  sanctuary ;  and 
the  five  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively  murdered  before  the 
eyes  of  their  agonising  parent.  At  each  stroke,  which  he  felt  in 
his  heart,  he  found  strength  to  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation:  '^  Thou 
Death  of  "  *^  J^*'  ^  Lordl  and  thy  judgments  are  righteous." 
^^"{||f  And  such,  in  the  last  mpments,  was  his  rigid  attachment 
A-D.^eok  ^  truth  and  justice,  that  he  revealed  to  the  soldiers  the 
Nov.  27.  piQug  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented  her  own  child  in 
the  place  of  a  royal  infant.*^  The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed 
by  the  execution  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  the  sixty-third  of  his  age.  The  bodies  of  the  father 
and  his  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea ;  liieir  heads  were  exposed 
at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  multitude ;  and  it 
was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared,  that  Phocas 
connived  at  the  private  burial  of  these  venerable  remains.  In  that 
grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred.  His 
fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the 
recital  of  the  history  of  Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  tears  of  the  audience.'*^ 

^  From  this  generous  attempt,  Corneille  has  deduced  the  intricate  web  of  his  tragedy 
of  HeraeHusi  which  requires  more  than  one  representation  to  be  clearly  understood 
(Comtrille  de  Voltaire,  torn.  v.  p.  300.) ;  and  which,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  is 
said  to  have  puzzled  the  author  himself  (  Anecdotes  Dramatiques,  torn.  i.  p.  422. ). 

"  The  revolt  of  Phocas  and  death  of  Maurice  are  told  by  Theophylact  Simocatta 
(1,  viii.  c.  7 — 12.),  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  379,  380.),  Theophanes  (Chronograph, 
p.  238 — 244.),  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  77 — 80.),  and  Cedrenus  (p.  399 — 404.). 
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Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  com-  pj,^,^ 
passion  would  have  been  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  a"K'S2. 
Phocas^  who  was  peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  provinces  ^^^.*^f^ 
of  the  East  and  West.  The  images  of  the  emperor  and  o^"^'* 
his  wife  Leontia  were  exposed  in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of 
the  clergy  and  senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  the  Csssars,  between  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius. 
As  a  subject  and  a  Christian,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  ac^ 
quiesce  in  the  established  government;  but  the  joyful  applause 
with  which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied,  with 
indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint.  The  successor  of 
the  apostles  might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt 
of  blood,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance:  he  is  content  to  celebrate 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  and  the  fall  of  the  oppressor ;  to  re- 
joice that  the  piety  and  benignity  of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by 
Providence  to  the  Imperial  throne ;  to  pray  that  his  hands  may  be 
strengthened  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  express  a  wish,  per- 
haps a  prophecy,  that,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  he  may 
be  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  kingdom.^^  I 
have  already  traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing,  in  Gre- 
gory's opinion,  both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phocas  does  not  ap- 
pear less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisition  of  power. 
The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated  the  nischa- 
portrait  of  a  monster*^!  his  diminutive  and  deformed  "**•"• 
person,  the  closeness  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  his  red  hair,  his 
beardless  chin,  and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discoloured  by  a  for- 
midable scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even  of  arms,  he 
indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  privilege  of  lust  and 
drunkenness ;  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either  injurious  to  his 
subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without  assuming  the  office  of 
a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  reign  of 
Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious  peace,  and  Asia  with  de- 
solating war.  His  savage  temper  was  inflamed  by  passion,  har- 
dened by  fear,  and  exasperated  by  resistance  or  reproach.  The 
flight  of  Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  intercepted  by 
a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice, 
and  the  last  hours  of  the  young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  com- 

**  Gregor.  1.  zi.  epist.  SB.  iodict.  ▼!.  Benignitatem  vestrs  pietatis  ad  Imperiale  fits- 
tigium  pervenisse  gaudemus.  Leetentur  cceli  et  ezultet  terra,  et  de  vestris  benignis 
actibos  universaB  reipublic»  populus  nunc  usque  veheinenter  afflictus  hilarescat,  &c. 
Thia  base  flattery,  the  topic  of  protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  the  philosopher 
Bayle  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Gregoire  I.  Not  H.  torn.  iL  p.  597,  598.).  Cardinal 
Baronius  justifies  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  the  fallen  emperor. 

*  The  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed  ;  but  even  the  malice  of  his  enemies  would 
suffer  one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature  (Cedrenus,  p.  404. )  to  escape  the  flames. 
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forts  of  religion  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his 
phantom  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  usurper:  a  whisper  was  circu* 
lated  through  the  East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive : 
the  people  expected  their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of 
the  late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the 
vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  massacre  of  the  Imperial  family^,  the 
mercy,  or  rather  the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these  un- 
happy females,  and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private  house. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constantina,  still  mindM  of  her 
father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspired  to  freedom  and  revenge. 
At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia ; 
but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Germanus,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  was  forfeited  to  re- 
venge, and  even  to  justice :  but  the  patriarch  obtained  and  pledged 
an  oath  for  her  safety :  a  monastery  was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and 
the  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of  his 
assassin.  The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy, 
dissolved  the  engagements,  and  rekindled  the  fury,  of  Phocas.  A 
matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the 
vilest  malefactor,  to  force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and  asso- 
^„j  ciates ;  and  the  empress  Constantina,  with  her  three  inno- 
tyraonj.  ^^^^  daughters,  was  beheaded  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  same 
ground  which  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and 
five  sons.  After  such  an  example,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of  meaner  victims.  Their 
condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the  forms  of  trial,  and 
their  punishment  was  embittered  by  the  refinements  of  cruelty : 
their  eyes  were  pierced,  their«tongues  were  torn  from  the  root,  die 
hands  and  feet  were  amputated;  some  expired  under  the  lash, 
others  in  the  flames,  others  again  were  transfixed  with  arrows ;  and 
a  simple  speedy  death  was  mercy  which  they  could  rarely  obtain* 
The  hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  heads  and  limbs,  and  mangled 
bodies;  and  the  companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most  sensible, 
that  neither  his  favour,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them  from 
a  tyrant,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the 
first  age  of  the  empire.*' 

■"  The  &inily  of  Maurice  U  represented  by  Ducange  ( Familie  Byxantinie,  p.  106, 
107,  108.) :  his  eldest  son  Theodosius  had  been  crowned  emperor,  when  he  was  no 
more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old.  and  he  is  always  joined  with  his  father  in  the  salu- 
tations  of  Gregory.  With  the  Christian  daughters,  Anastasia  and  Theocteste,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  the.  Pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 

**  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  Theophylact,  1.  Tiii.  e.  1S»  14, 15. 
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A  daughter  of  Phocaa,  his  only  child^  was  given  in  „,,  ^ ^j 
marriage  to  the  patrician  Crispus'^  and  the  royal  images  a!d!*6io.' 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly  placed  in  <>'^^»'*- 
the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The  father  must  4esire 
that  his  posterity  should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the 
monarch  was  offended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association ; 
the  tribunes  of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious  error  of 
their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death :  their  lives  were 
granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but  Crispus  might  reasonably 
doubt,  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  forget  and  pardon  his 
involuntary  competition.  The  green  faction  was  alienated  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges;  every 
province  of  the  empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion;  and  Heraclius, 
exarch  of  Africa,  persisted  above  two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute 
and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  the  secret  emissaries  of  Crispus  and  the  senate, 
the  independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to  govern  his 
country :  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and  he  resigned  the 
dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Heraclius,  and  to  Nicetas,  the  son  of 
Gregory,  his  friend  and  lieutenant.  The  powers  of  Africa  were  armed 
by  the  two  adventurous  youths ;  they  agreed  that  the  one  should 
navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to  Constantinople,  that  the  other 
should  lead  an  army  through  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that  the  Impe* 
rial  purple  should  be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success.  A  faint 
rumour  of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas, 
and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as 
the  hostages  of  his  faith:  but  the  treacherous  heart  of  Crispus  ex- 
tenuated the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were  neglected  or 
delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  African  navy  cast 
anchor  in  the  Hellespont.  Their  standard  was  joined  at  Abidus  by 
the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for  revenge ;  the  ships  of  He- 
racUus,  whose  lofty  masts  were  adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of 
religion  *^,  steered  their  triumphant  course  through  the  Propontis ; 

George  of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles  him  ( Bell.  Ayaricum,  p.  46.  Rome, 
1777.)  r^f  rxtfoiMviZos  6  BvaK^tKTos  koI  fiio^6pos  Spcbcwv.  The  latter  epithet  is  just — ^but 
the  corrupter  of  life  was  easily  vanquished. 

"  Id  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such  hesitation  between 
the  names  of  Pri^cus  and  Crispus  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  111.),  that  I  have  been 
tempted  to  identify  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  with  the  hero  five  times  victorious  over 
the  Avars. 

"^  According  to  Theophanes,  Kt€6ria  and  cucdvos  ^toft-firopos.  Cedrenus  adds  an 
hxtiptnroirfTW  diroMi  rov  Kvplov^  which  Heraclius  bore  as  a  banner  in  the  first  Persian 
expedition.  See  George  Pisid.  Across  I.  140.  The  manufacture  seems  to  have 
flourished ;  but  Foggini,  the  Roman  editor  (p.  26.),  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
this  picture  was  an  original  or  a  copy. 
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and  Phocas  beheld  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  his  approaching 
and  inevitable  fate.  The  green  faction  was  tempted^  by  gifts  and 
promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruitless  redstance  to  die  landing 
of  the  Africans :  but  the  people,  and  even  the  guards,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus ;  and  the  tyrant  was 
seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded  the  solitude  of  the 
palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  and  purple,  clothed  in  a  vile  habit, 
and  loaded  with  chains,  he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the 
Imperial  galley  of  Heraclius,  who  reproached  him  with  the  crimes 
of  his  abominable  reign.  **  Wilt  thoii  govern  better?"  were  the 
last  words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.  After  suffering  each  variety 
of  insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the 
mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the  same  treatment  was 
inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper,  and  the  seditious  banner 
of  the  green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  invited  Heraclius  to  ascend  the  throne  which  he  had  purifled 
from  guilt  and  ignominy ;  after  some  graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded 
Reign  of  to  their  entreaties.  His  coronation  was  accompanied  by  that 
A*fK  6io;    ^f  ^^^  w^*^  Eudoxia ;  and  their  posterity,  till  the  fourth 


A.D.642.    generation,  continued  to  reign  over  the  empire  of  the 
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East.  The  voyage  of  Heraclius  had  been  easy  and  pros- 
perous ;  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was  not  accomplished  before 
the  decision  of  the  contest :  but  he  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his  laudable  intentions  were  re- 
warded with  an  equestrian  statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent 
services  were  recompensed  by  the  command  of  the  Cappadocian 
army.  His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  and  seemed  to  excuse,  the 
ingratitude  of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the  weighty  observation  of 
Heraclius,  that  the  man  who  had  betrayed  his  father,  could  never 
be  faithful  to  his  friend.** 

choiroet  Evou  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afiiicted  by  the 
SJ^'***  crimes  of  Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the 
aTEI^gos.  most  formidable  of  her  enenues.  According  to  the 
*<^*  friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian 

courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the  throne;  and  his  am- 
bassador Lilius,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice 
and  his  sons,  was  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circumstances 

^  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  eleration  of  Heraclius,  in  Cbron.  Paschal, 
p.  SSO— S8S.  Theophanes,  p.  242 — ^250.  Nicephorus,  p.  S— 7.  Cedrenus,  p.  404— 
407.     Zonaias,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  80 — 82. 
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of  the  tragic  scene.  ^^     However  it  might  be  vamiahed  by  fiction 
or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  with  horror  from  the  assassin,  im- 
prisoned the  pretended  envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper,  and  declared 
himself  the  avenger  of  lus  father  and  benefactor.     The  sentiments 
of  grief  and  resentment,  which  humanity  would  feel,  and  honour 
would  dictate,  promoted  on  this  occasion  the  interest  of  the  Persian 
king;  and  his  interest  was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  national 
and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Magi  and  Satraps.     In  a  strain  of 
artful  adulation,  which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they 
presumed  to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for 
the  Greeks;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude 
either  peace  or  alliance;   whose  superstition  was  devoid  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  who  must  be  incapable  of  any  virtue,  since  they 
could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the  impious  murder 
of  their  sovereign.*^     For  the  crime  of  an  ambitious  centurion, 
the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chastised  with  the  calamities  of 
war;  and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  were 
retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Persians.^^      The 
general  who  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  still  commanded 
in  the  East;  and  the  name. of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound 
with  which  the  Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  terrify  their 
infants.      It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  native  subject  of  Persia 
should  encourage  his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess 
the  provinces  of  Asia.     It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes 
should  animate  his  troops  by  the  assurance  that  the  sword  which 
they  dreaded  the  most  would  remain  in  its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn 
in  their  favour.      The  hero  could  not  depend  on  the  faith  of  a 
tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how  little  he  deserved  the 
obedience  of  an  hero.      Narses  was  removed  from  his  military 
command;   he  reared  an  independent  standard  at  Hierapolis,  in 
Syria :  he  was  betrayed  by  fallacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in 
the  market-place  of  Constantinople.     Deprived  of  the  only  chief 

"  Tbcopbylact,  1.  viii.  c.  15.  The  life  of  Maurice  was  composed  about  the  year  628 
(1.  yiii.  c.  IS.)  by  Tbeophylact  Simocatta,  ez-pr«feet,  a  native  of  £gypt.  Photius, 
who  gives  an  ample  eitract  of  the  work  (cod.  Izv.  p.  81 — 100.),  gently  reproves  the 
affectation  and  allegory  of  the  style.  His  preface  is  a  dialogue  between  Philosophy 
and  History ;  they  seat  themselves  under  a  plane-tree,  and  the  latter  touches  her  lyre. 

'^  Christianis  nee  pactum  esse,  nee  fidem  nee  fcedus  ....  quod  si  ulla  illis  fides 
fuisset,  regem  suum  non  occidissent     Eutych.  Annales,  tom.  ii.  p.  211.  vers.  Pocock. 

"  We  must  now,  for  some  ages,  take  our  leave  of  contemporary  historians,  and 
descend,  if  it  be  a  descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhetoric  to  the  rude  simplicity  of 
chronicles  and  abridgments.  Those  of  Theopbanes  (Chronograph,  p.  244 — 279.)  and 
Nicepborus  (p.  3 — 16.)  supply  a  regular,  but  imperfect,  series  of  the  Persian  war;  and 
for  any  additional  fiicts  I  quote  my  special  authorities.  Theopbanes,  a  courtier  who 
became  a  monk,  was  born  A.  D.  748  ;  Nicepborus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
died  A.  D.829>  was  somewhat  younger:  they  both  suffered  in  the  cause  of  images. 
Hankius,  de  Scriptoribus  Byzantinis,  p.  200—246. 
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whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  the  bands  which  he  had  led  to 
victory  were  twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the 
elephantB,  and  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle 
by  the  sentence  of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these 
seditious  mercenaries  as  the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of 
Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of  Merdin, 
Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  successively  besieged,  reduced, 
Hit  con-  ^^^  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch:  he  passed  the 
juert  of  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalcis, 
A.D.61I.  2^2 j  Berrhaea  or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls 
of  Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success 
discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapacity  of  Phocas,  and 
the  disaffection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosroes  provided  a  decent 
apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor,  who  at- 
tended his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice  ^^  and  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  East  which  Heraclius  received*^ 
was  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch ;  but  the  aged  metropolis,  so  often 
overturned  by  earthquakes,  and  piljaged  by  the  enemy,  could 
supply  but  a  small  and  languid  stream  of  treasure  and  blood. 
The  Persians  were  equally  successful,  and  more  fortunate,  in  the 
sack  of  Csesarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia ;  and  as  they  advanced 
beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  frontier,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war, 
they  found  a  less  obstinate  resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
The  pleasant  vale  of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  age 
with  a  royal  city :  her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
historian  of  the  Boman  empire :  but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops 
in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before  he  ascended  the  hills  of  Libanus, 
of  Pales-  or  invaded  the  cities  of  the  Phcenician  coast  The  con- 
a.d'.  614.    quest  of  Jerusalem^,  which  had  been  meditated  by  Nu- 

"  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived;  but  Theophanes  (p.  244.) 
accuses  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  fiilsehood;  and  Eutychius  believes  (Annal.  torn.  ii. 
p.  211.)  that  the  son  of  Maurice,  who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  lived  and  died  a 
monk  on  Mount  Sinu. 

*  Eutychius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Phocas ;  an  error 
which  saves  the  honour  of  Heraclius,  whom  be  brings  not  from  Carthage,  but  Salonica, 
with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople  (Annal.  torn.  iL 
p.  223,  224. ).  The  other  Christians  of  the  East,  Barhebraeus  (apud  Asseman,  Biblio- 
thee.  OrientaL  tom.  iii.  p.  412,  413.)  Elmacin  (Hbt.  Saracen,  p.  13 — 16.),  Abulpha- 
ragius  (Dynast,  p.  98,  99.),  are  more  sincere  and  accurate.  The  years  of  the  Persian 
war  are  disposed  in  the  chronology  of  Pagt. 

'^  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  interesting  to  the  church,  see  the 
Annals  of  Eutychius  (tom.  ii.  p.  212 — ^223.),  and  the  lamentations  of  the  monk  Antio- 
chus  (apud  Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  614,  No.  16 — 26.),  whose  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  homilies  are  still  extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  be  said  to  be 
extant. 
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slurvan,  was  achieved  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  bis  grandson ;  the 
ruin  of  the  proudest  monument  of  Christianity  was  vehemently 
urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and  he  could  enlist  for 
this  holy  warfare  an  army  of  six  and  twenty  thousand  Jews, 
whose  iiirious  bigotry  might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
want  of  valour  and  discipline.*  After  the  reduction  of  Galilee, 
and  the  region  beyond  tlie  Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to 
have  delayed  the  fate  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken 
by  assault.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  stately  churches  of 
Helena  and  Constantine  were  consumed,  or  at  least  damaged,  by 
the  flames ;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years  were  rifled 
in  one  sacrilegious  day;  the  Patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  true 
cross,  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre  of  ninety 
thousand  Christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  swelled 
the  disorder  of  the  Persian  march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine 
were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  saints  by  the  epithet 
of  almsgiver^^ :  and  the  revenues  of  the  church,  with  a  treasure 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  pro- 
prietors, the  poor  of  every  country  and  every  denomination.  But 
Egypt  itself,  the  only  province  which  had  been  exempt,  since  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  from  foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again 
subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt, 
of  that  impervious  country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  ^-  ^'  *^^' 
of  the  Persians:  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable 
channels  of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of  iEthiopia*  Alex- 
andria might  have  been  relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop 
and  the  praefect  embarked  for  Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  preserved  a  wealthy  remnant 
of  industry  and  commerce.  His  western  trophy  was  erected,  not 
on  the  walls  of  Carthage *^  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli: 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated;  and  the 
conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of   Alexander,  returned  in 

**  The  life  of  thb  worthy  »int  is  composed  by  Leon ti us,  a  contemporary  bishop  ;  and 
1  find  in  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  610,  No.  10,  &c.)  and  Fleury  (tom.  viii. 
p.  235 — ^242. )  sufficient  extracts  of  this  edifying  work. 

**  The  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms  of  Chosroes  to 
Carthage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the  near  resemblance  of  the  Greek  words 
ViaXxJtfiova  and  Kopx^Sova,  in  the  text  of  Theophanes,  &c,  which  have  been  sometimes 
confounded  by  transcribers,  and  sometimes  by  critics. 


*  See  Hist,  of  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  240.  —  M. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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of  Alto  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the  Lybian  desert.  In  the 
A.'o.'^eiG.  same  campaign,  another  army  advanced  from  the  Eu- 
**•  phrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  Chalcedon  surren- 

dered after  a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  above 
ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of 
Pontus,  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated 
among  the  last  conquests  of  the  great  king ;  and  if  Chosroes  had 
possessed  any  maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would  have 
spread  slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 
Hit  reign  From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  £u- 
nificenc«.  phratcs,  thc  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Xushirvan  was  sud- 
denly extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  Roman  government,  supported  with  reluctance  the 
yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive  by 
the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writings,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Hcraclius  had  been  educated  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  liberty  and  law.  But  it  has  always  been  the 
pride  and  policy  of  Oriental  princes  to  display  the  titles  and  attri- 
butes of  their  omnipotence;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their 
true  name  and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  inso- 
lent threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  commands.  The  Christians 
of  the  East  were  scandalised  by  the  worship  of  fire,  and  the  impious 
doctrine  of  the  two  principles :  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant 
than  the  bishops  ;  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native  Persians,  who 
had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  ^^,  was  conceived  to  be  tJie 
prelude  of  a  fierce  and  general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive 
laws  of  Justinian,  the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  thc 
enemies  of  the  state ;  the  alliance  of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Ja- 
cobites, had  contributed  to  the  success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial 
favour  to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  con- 
queror governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre ;  and,  as  if 
he  suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted  their  wealth 
by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine ;  despoiled  or  demo- 
lished the  temples  of  the  East ;  and  transported  to  his  hereditary 
realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  thc  precious  marbles,  the  arts,  and  the 

"  The  genuine  acts  of  St.  Anastasius  are  published  in  those  of  the  viith  general  coun- 
cil, from  whence  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  614,  626,  627)  and  Butler  (Lives  of 
the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  242 — 248.)  have  taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and  insulted  the 
worship  of  the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at  Cssarea  in  Palestine. 
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artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  picture  of  the  calami- 
ties of  the  empire  ^^,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes 
himself^  to  separate  his  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to 
ascertain  his  personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and  mag- 
nificence. He  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the  fruits  of  victory,  and 
frequently  retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of  the 
palace.  But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  deterred  by 
superstition  or  resentment  from  approaching  the  gates  of  Ctesi- 
phon :  and  his  favourite  residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dasti^erd,  was 
situate  beyond  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  ca- 
pital.^ The  adjacent  pastures  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds : 
the  paradise  or  park  was  replenished  with  pheasants,  peacocks,  os- 
triches, roebucks,  and  wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and 
tigers  was  sometimes  turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the 
use  or  splendour  of  the  great  king :  his  tents  and  baggage  were 
carried  into  the  field  by  twelve  thousand  great  camels  and  eight 
thousand  of  a  smaller  size'*^ ;  and  the  royal  stables  were  filled  with 
six  thousand  mules  and  horses,  among  whom  the  names  of  Shebdiz 
and  Barid  are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.*  Six  thousand 
guards  successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate;  the  service  of  the 
mterior  apartments  was  performed  by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and 
in  the  number  of  three  thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some 
happy  concubine  might  console  her  master  for  the  age  or  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Sira.  The  various  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silks, 
and  aromatics,  were  deposited  in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vaults; 
and  the  chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the  accidental  gift  of  the  winds 
which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into  one  of  the  Syrian 
harbours  of  his  rival.  The  vice  of  flattery,  and  perhaps  of  fiction, 
is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty  thousand  rich  hangings 
that  adorned  the  walls ;  the  forty  thousand  columns  of  silver,  or 
more  probably  of  marble,  and  plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof; 
and  the  thousand  globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate 

"  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  99.     Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  14. 

**  D'Anville,  >16m.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  568—571. 

••  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two  humps ;  the  dromedary 
has  only  one ;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel  is  larger  ;  the  country  he  comes  from,  Turk- 
istan  or  Bactriana ;  the  dromedary  is  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.  BufTbn,  Hist. 
Naturelle,  torn.  zi.  p.  211,  &c.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  tom  iL 
p.  185. 


•  The  ruins  of  these  scenes  of  Khoos-  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.     Kisra  Shirene, 

roo's  magnificence  have  been  visited  by  which  he  afterwards  examined,  appears  to 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter.     At  the  ruins  of  Tokht  have  been  the  palace  of  Dastagerd.   Vol.  ii. 

i  Bostan,  he  saw  a  gorgeous  picture  of  a  pp.  173 — 175.  —  M. 
hunt,  singularly  illustrative  of  this  passage. 

X  2 
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the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac^^ 
While  the  Persian  monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art 
and  power,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca, 
inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the  apostle  of  Grod. 
He  rejected  the  invitation,  and  tore  the  epistle.  "  It  is  thus,*'  ex- 
claimed the  Arabian  prophet,  "  that  God  will  tear  the  kingdom, 
"  and  reject  the  supplicsitions  of  Chosroes."^"  Placed  on  the  verge 
of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East,  Mahomet  observed  with  secret 
joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  destruction ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Persian  triumphs,  he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  many 
years  should  elapse,  victory  would  again  return  to  the  banners  of 
the  Romans.^^ 

Distress  of  ^*  *^®  *™®  whcu  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been 
"T.  d!"'  delivered,  no  prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its 
610-622.  accomplishment,  since  the  first  twelve  years  of  Heraclius 
announced  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  empire.  If  the 
motives  of  Chosroes  had  been  pure  and  honourable,  he  must  have 
ended  the  quarrel  with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have 
embraced,  as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  gener- 
ously avenged  the  injuries  of  his  benefactor  Maurice.  The  prose- 
cution of  the  war  revealed  the  true  character  of  the  Barbarian ;  and 
the  suppliant  embassies  of  Heraclius  to  beseech  his  clemency, 
that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peace 

^  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p.  268.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  997. 
The  Greeks  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the  splendour,  of  Dastagerd;  but  the 
former  speak  from  the  modest  witness  of  the  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of 
the  ear. 

"  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfeda  (in  ViL  Mohammed,  p.  92,  93.),  and  Gag- 
nier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  247. )«  date  this  embassy  in  the  viith  year  of  the 
Hegira,  which  commences  A.  D.  628,  May  11.  Their  chronology  is  erroneous,  since 
Chosroes  died  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year  (Pagi,  Critiea,  torn.  ii. 
p.  779.).  The  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  327,  328.)  places  this 
embassy  about  A.  D.  615,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Yet  Mahomet  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 

**  See  the  xxxth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  intitled  the  Greeks.  Our  honest  and 
learned  translator,  Sale  (p.  330,  331.),  fairly  states  this  conjecture,  guess,  wager,  of  Ma- 
homet; but  Boulainvilliers  (p.  329 — ^344.),  with  wicked  intentions,  labours  to  establish 
this  evident  prophecy  of  a  future  event,  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  Chris- 
tian polemics. 

*  Khoosroo  Purveez  was  encamped  on  were  very  high,  which  must  make  it  diffi- 

the  banks  of  the  Karasoo  river  when  he  cult  to  apply  its  waters  to  irrigation.  «*  It 

received  the  letter  of  Mahomed.     He  tore  once  fertilised  the  whole  country,"  said 

the  letter  and  threw  it  into  the  Karasoo.  the  zealous  Mahomedan,  *<  but  its  channel 

For  this  action,  the  moderate  author  of  sunk  with  horror  from  its  banks,  when  that 

the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh  calls  him  a  wretch,  madman,  Khoosroo,  threw  our  holy  Pro- 

and  rejoices  in  all  his  subsequent  misfor-  phet*s  letter  into  its  stream ;    which   has 

tunes.     These  impressions  still  exist.     I  ever  "since  been   accursed    and    useless.'* 

remaiked  to  a   Persian,  when  encamped  Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  126. — M. 
near  the  Karasoo,  in  1800,  that  the  banks 
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to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent 
menace.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  were  subdued 
by  the  Persian  arms,  while  Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Istria  to 
the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated 
with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had  coolly 
massacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia;  the 
women  and  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest 
virgins  were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli,  passed  a 
short  night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover;  the  next  evening, 
Romilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve  Avars,  and  the 
third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was  impaled  in  the  sight  of  the  camp, 
while  the  chagan  observed  with  a  cruel  smile,  that  such  a  husband 
was  the  fit  recompense  of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy .^°  By  these 
implacable  enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and* 
besi^ed :  and  the  Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and 
some  maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 
After  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by  famine  and 
pestilence ;  and  the  emperor,  incapable  of  resistance,  and  hopeless 
of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  his  person  and  government  to  the 
more  secure  residence  of  Carthage.  Hiis  ships  were  already  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  the  palace ;  but  his  flight  was  arrested  by  the 
patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers  of  religion  in  the  defence  of  his 
country ;  led  Heraclius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a 
solemn  oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom  God 
had  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in  the  plains 
of  Thrace ;  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs,  and  solicited 
an  interview  with  the  emperor  near  the  town  of  Heraclea.  Their 
reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  equestrian  games;  the  senate 
and  people  in  their  gayest  apparel  resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace; 
and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and  desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman 
luxury.  On  a  sudden  the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the 
Scythian  cavalry,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal  march: 
the  tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the 
assault,  and  Heraclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was 
saved  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid 
was  the  pursuit  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the  golden  gate  of 
Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowds  ^^ :  but  the  plunder  of  the 

^  Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gestis  Langobardorura,  I.  iv.  c.  38.  42.  Muratori,  Annali 
d*  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  S05,  &c. 

^  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  introduces  fragments  of  history  into  a 
barren  list  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  account  of  the  treason  of  the  Avars, ' 
p.  389,  390.     The  number  of  captives  is  added  by  Nicephorus. 
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suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they  transported  beyond  the 
Danube  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  captives.  On  the  shore 
of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more  ho- 
nourable foe,  who,  before  Heraclius  descended  from  his  galley, 
saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The 
He  solicits  friendly  ofier  of  Sain,  the  Persian  general,  to  conduct  an 
^"*^*  embassy  to  the  presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted 
with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  pardon  and  peace 
was  humbly  presented  by  the  pnetorian  praefect,  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  and  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church.^^ 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  intentions 
of  his  master.  '*  It  was  not  an  embassy,"  said  the  tyrant  of  Asia, 
"  it  was  the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should 
"  have  brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never  give  peace 
"  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  till  he  has  abjured  his  crucified  God, 
and  embraced  the  worship  of  the  sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive, 
according  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  his  country;  and  the  separate 
and  rigorous  confinement  of  the  ambassadors  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  faith  of  an  express  stipulation.  Yet  the  experi- 
ence of  six  years  at  length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  re- 
nounce the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the  annual 
tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  empire;  a  thousand  talents  of  gold, 
a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a  thousand 
horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed  these  igno- 
minious terms ;  but  the  time  and  space  which  he  obtained  to  collect 
such  treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  East,  was  industriously  em- 
ployed in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 
His  pre-  Of  ^^^  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  He- 

S?  w?*     radius  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent. 
A.D.621.    jjj  ^jj^  gj.g^  ^^j  jj^g^  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  emperor 

appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of  superstition,  the 
careless  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities.  But  the 
languid  mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the 
brightness  of  the  meridian  sun :  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace  arose 
the  Caesar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honour  of  Rome  and  Heraclius 
was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and  trophies  of  six  ad- 
venturous campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigilance.  At  this 
distance  we  can  only  conjecture,  that  he  was  endowed  with  more 
personal  courage  than  political  resolution ;  that  he  was  detained  by 

"  Some  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  (p.  3S6 
-T-388.),  likewise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  was  composed, 
perhaps  at  Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
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the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arts  of  his  niece  Martina,  with  whom, 
after  the  death  of  Eudocia,  he  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  ^^ ; 
and  that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors,  who  urged 
as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the  emperor  should  never  be 
exposed  in  the  field.^^  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last  in- 
solent demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  the  only  hopes  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune^  which  might 
threaten  the  proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and  must  be  favourable 
to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest  period  of  depression.^^  To 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  war,  was  the  first  care  of  the  emperor ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to 
solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue 
no  longer  flowed  in  the  usual  channels ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary 
prince  is  annihilated  by  his  power ;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius 
was  first  displayed  in  daring  to  borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  of 
churches,  under  the  solemn  vow  of  restoring,  with  usury,  whatever 
he  had  been  compelled  to  employ  in  the  service  of  religion  and  of 
the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves  appear  to  have  sympathised 
with  the  public  distress ;  and  the  discreet  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
without  admitting  the  precedent  of  sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign 
by  the  miraculous  or  seasonable  revelation  of  a  secret  treasure.^^ 
Of  the  soldiers  who  had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were 
found  to  have  survived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barbarians  ^^ ; 
the  loss,  even  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly  supplied 
by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary 

*'  Nicephonu  (p.  10,  11.),  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names  of  idttrftoy,  and 
hBiyuTov,  is  happy  to  observe,  that  of  two  sons,  its  incestuous  fruit,  the  elder  was  marked 
by  Providence  with  a  stiff  neck,  the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

'*  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  i.  112 — 125.  p.  5.),  who  states  the  opinions,  acquits 
the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views..  Would  he  have  excused  the  proud 
and  contemptuous  admonition  of  Crispus  ?  ^'E.in6tiirrd((»v  ouk  t^ov  fiauriKti  tipcuTKt  Kara- 
Xifivdyuy  fiwrlXfui,  #ral  rois  ir6fi^  imxvpw(faf  Zwofxtauf, 

'*  Ei  rcif  iit*  hcpov  iipfihas  fif^^ias 

KiCaOo)  rh  \oiirbv  ip  kokoTs  tA  IT^^iSot, 

'A3nnrTp6<pus  8i,  &c     George  Pisid.  Acroaa.  i.  51.  &c.  p.  4. 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude ;  and  I  remember 
some  story  of  Khosrou  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the  ring  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

^*  Baronius  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation,  of  barrels,  not  of 
honey,  but  of  gold  ( Annal.  Eccles.  A«  D.  620,  No.  3,  &c. ).  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary, 
since  it  was  collected  by  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
no  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Nicephorus  (p.  11.),  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  speaks  with  ill-humour  of  this  contribution,  which  the  church  of  Constanti- 
oople  might  still  feel. 

"  Theophylact  Simocatta,  I.  viii.  «.  1 2.  This  circumstance  need  not  excite  our  sur- 
prise. The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is  renewed  in  less  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
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united,  in  the  same  camp,  the  names,  and  anns,  and  languages  of 
the  East  and  West  He  would  have  been  content  with  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Avars ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty,  that  the  chagan 
would  act,  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  guardian,  of  the  empire, 
was  accompanied  with  a  more  persuasive  donative  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  festival  of  Easter, 
the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the  simple  garb  of  a  pe- 
nitent and  warrior  7",  gave  the  signal  of  his  departure.  To  the 
faith  of  the  people  Heraclius  recommended  his  children  ;  the  civil 
and  military  powers  were  vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and 
the  discretion  of  the  patriarch  and  senate  was  authorised  to  save  or 
surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

First  cxpe-       "^^^  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalccdon  were  covered 
HeMcUug    with  tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius 
pttnil"®  had   been  rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  victory  of   the 
A.D.  622.    Pergians  in  the  sight  of  Constantinople  might  have  been 
the  last  day  of  the  Boman  empire.     As  imprudent  would  it  have 
been  to  advance  into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innu- 
merable cavalry  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  continutilly  to  hang 
on  the  lassitude  and  disorder  of  his  rear.     But  the  Greeks  were 
still  masters  of  the  sea;  a  fleet  of  gallies,  transports,  and  store- 
ships,  was  assembled  in  the  harbour ;  the  Barbarians  consented  to 
embark ;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ;  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left  hand ; 
the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm ;  and  even 
the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  suffer  and  to  work  by  the 
example  of  their  master.     He  landed  his  troops  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  gulf  of   Scanderoon,  where  the  coast 
suddenly  turns  to  the  south'^;  and  his  discernment  was  expressed 
in  the  choice  of  this  important  post.®^   From  all  sides,  the  scattered 

^  lie  changed  his  purple,  for  bUick,  huskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in  the  blood  of  the 
Persians  ( Georg.  Pisid.  Acroas.  iii.  118.  121,  122.     See  the  Notes  of  Foggini,  p.  35.) 

^  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  ii.  10.  p^  8.)  has  fixed  this  important  point  of  the  Syrian 
and  Cilician  gates.  Hiey  are  elegantly  described  by  Xenophon,  who  marched  through 
them  a  thousand  years  before.  A  narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep  high  rocks 
(irerpat  Tj\l€arot)  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  im- 
pregnable to  the  land  (irapcXOciv  ottK  ^v  /Bi^),  accessible  by  sea  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  35,36. 
with  Ilutcliinson^s  Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi.).  The  gates  were  thirty-five  para- 
sangs,  or  leagues,  firom  Tarsus  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  33,  34. ),  and  eight  or  ten  from  Antioch. 
Compare  Ittnerar.  Wesseling.  p.  580,  581.  Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calccm 
Vit.  Saladin.  p.  9.     Voyage^en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  M.  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  78,  79. ). 

"*  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  firiend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero  :  "  Castra  habu- 
"  Imus  ea  ipsa  quae  contra  Darium  habuerat  apud  Issum  Alexander,  imperator  baud 
paulo  melior  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego.*'  Ad  Atticum,  v.  20.  Issus,  a  rich  and  flourishing 
city  in  the  time  of  Xcnophon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  or  Scande- 
roon, on  the  other  side  of  the  bav. 
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garriaona  of  the  maritime  eities  and  the  mountains  might  repair 
with  speed  and  safety  to  his  Imperial  standard.    The  natural  forti- 
fications of  Cilicia  protected,  and  even  concealed,  the  camp  of 
Heraclius,  which  was  pitched  near  Issus,  on  the  same  ground 
wiere  Alexander  had  vanquished  the  host  of  Darius.     The  angle 
which  the  emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented  into  a  vast  semi- 
circle of  the  Asiatic,   Armenian,  and   Syrian  provinces;  and  to 
whatsoever  point  of  the  circumference  he  should  direct  his  attack, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and  to  prevent 
those  of  the  enemy.     In  the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Boman  general 
reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated  the 
new  recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  military  virtue. 
Unfolding   the   miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged   them  to 
revenge  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  profaned  by  the  worshippers 
of  fire ;  addressing  them  by  the  endearing  appellations  of  sons  and 
brethren,  he  deplored  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the  re- 
pubUc.     The  subjects  of  a  monarch  were  persuaded  that   they 
fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was 
communicated  to  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed 
with  equal  indiiFerence  the  interest  of  Kome  and  of  Persia.     He- 
raclius himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  centurion,  incul- 
cated the  lessons  of  the  school  of  tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were 
assiduously  trained  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and 
evolutions  of  the  field.     The  cavalry  and  infantry  in  light  or  heavy 
armour  were  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  trumpets  were  fixed  in 
the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  march,  the  charge,  the  re- 
treat or  pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or  extended 
phalanx ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  operations  of  genuine 
war.     Whatever  hardships  the  emperor  imposed  on  the  troops,  he 
inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  himself;    their  labour,  their  diet, 
their  sleep,  were  measured  by  the  inflexiblerules of  discipline ;  and, 
without  despising  the  enemy,  they  were  taught  to  repose  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  own  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader. 
Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with  the  Persian  arms;  but  their 
cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus,  till  they 
were  circumvented  by  the  evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly 
gained  their  rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order 
of  battle.    .By  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia, 
he  drew  them,  against  their  wishes,  to  a  general  action.     They 
were  tempted  by  the  artful  disorder  of  his  camp ;  but  when  they 
advanced  to  combat,  the  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of 
hoth  armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians;    the  Romans 
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successfully  repeated  their  tactics  in  a  field  of  battle®*,  and  the 
event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world,  that  the  Persians  were  not 
invincible,  and  that  an  hero  was  invested  with  the  purple.  Strong 
in  victory  and  fame,  Heraclius  boldly  ascended  the  heights  of 
Mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the  plains  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  established  his  troops  for  the  winter  season,  in  safe  and 
plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys.  ^^  His  soul 
was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining  Constantinople  with  an 
imperfect  triumph :  but  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispen- 
sably required  to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of  the 
Avars. 

nil  .econd  Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enter- 
"^Dl'sia!'  P"s®  ^^  t>^^^  attempted  than  that  which  Heraclius 
G24.625.  achieved  for'  the  deliverance  of  the  empire. ^'^  He  per- 
mitted the  Persians  to  oppress  for  a  while  the  provinces,  and  to 
insult  with  impunity  the  capital  of  the  East;  while  the  Roman 
emperor  explored  his  perilous  way  through  the  Black  Sea®^,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Persia  *'^ 
and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the  defence  of  their 
bleeding  country.  With  a  select  band  of  five  thousand  soldiers, 
Heraclius  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond ;  assembled  his 
forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions :  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  sea,  encouraged  his  subjects 
and  allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Constantine  under  the 
faithful  and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the  legions  of 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  first  passed  the  Euphrates,  they  blushed  at 

'*  Fog^ni  (  Annotat.  p.  31.)  suspects  that  the  Persians  were  deceived  by  the  ^dKay^ 
uncXriiyfiiyn  of  iElian  (Tactic,  c.  48.),  an  intricate  spiral  molion  of  the  army.  He  ob- 
serves (p.  28.)  that  the  military  descriptions  of  George  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  in  the 
Tactics  of  the  Emperor  I.«o. 

^  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness  (  Acroas.  ii.  1 22,  &c.),  described,  in  three  acrotueit 
or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius.  Tlie  poem  has  been  lately  (1777)  published 
at  Rome ;  but  such  vague  and  declamatory  praise  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  Pagi,  D'Anville,  &c. 

•*  Theophanes  (p.  256.)  carries  Heraclius  swiftly  (  nard  raxhs  )  into  Armenia.  Ni- 
cephorus  (p.  11.).  though  he  confounds  the  two  expeditions,  defines  the  province  of 
Lazica.  Eutychius  (  Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  231.)  has  given  the  .5000  men,  with  the  more 
probable  station  of  Trebizon<l. 

•*  From  Constantinople  to  Trebisond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  five  days;  from 
thence  to  Erzerom,  five  ;  to  Erivan,  twelve ;  to  Taurus,  ten ;  in  all  thirty-two.  Such 
is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier  (Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  12 — 56.),  who  was  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  roads  of  Asia.  Tournefort,  who  travelled  with  a  pasha,  spent  ten  or 
twelve  days  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerom  (Voyage  du  Levant,  tom,  iii.  lettre  xviii.); 
and  Chardin  (Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  249—254.)  gives  the  more  correct  distance  of  fifty- 
three  parasangs,  each  of  5000  paces,  (what  paces?)  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

■•  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M.  D*AnviUe 
(Mcmoires  de  I'Acatldmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xzviii.  p.  559 — 573.).  He  discovers 
the  situation  of  Gandzaca,  Thebarma,  Da.stagerd,  &c.  with  admirable  skill  and  learning ; 
but  the  obscure  campaign  of  624  he  passes  over  in  silence. 
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their  easy  victory  over  the  natives  of  Armenia.  But  the  long 
experience  of  war  had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies  of  that 
eiFeminate  people ;  their  zeal  and  bravery  were  approved  in  the 
service  of  a  declining  empire;  they  abhorred  and  feared  the 
usurpation  of  the  house  of  Sassan^  and  the  memory  of  persecution 
envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Maurice, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes :  the  river  submitted  to  the  indignity 
of  a  bridge®^,  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark  Antony, 
advanced  towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Gandzaca®^,  the  ancient 
and  modem  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Media.  •  At  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned  from 
some  distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Koman  arms ; 
but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Heraclius,  declining  the 
generous  alternative  of  peace  or  of  battle.  Instead  of  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign 
of  the  Sophys,  the  city  contained  no  more  than  three  thousand 
houses ;  but  the  value  of  the  royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by  a 
tradition,  that  they  were  the  spoils  of  Croesus,  which  had  been 
transported  by  Cyrus  from  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid 
conquests  of  Heraclius  were  suspended  only  by  the  winter  season ; 
a  motive  of  prudence,  or  superstition*^,  determined  his  retreat  into 
the  province  of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and  his 
tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Mogan^^,  the 
favourite  encampment  of  Oriental  princes.  In  the  course  of  this 
successful  inroad,  he  signalised  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a  Christian 
emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extinguished  the  fire,  and 
destroyed  the  temples,  of  the  Magi ;  the  statues  of  Chosroes,  who 
aspired  to  divine  honours,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames ;  and  the 

"  Et  pontein  indignatus  Araxes.  —  Virgil,  ^ueid,  viii.  728. 

The  river  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of  the  snows,  irre- 
sistible :  the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept  away  by  the  current ;  and  its 
indigncUion  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.  Voyages 
de  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  252. 

"  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  255—259.  With  the  Orientals  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient, 
p.  834.),  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris  or  Tebris,  to  Zobcide,  the  wife  of  the 
famous  Khalif  Haroun  Alrashid  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  and  the 
names  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca,  Gazi,  are  expressive  of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number 
of  550,000  inhabitants  is  reduced  by  Chardin  from  1,103,000,  the  popular  estimate. 

"  He  opened  the  Gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual  passage  to  the 
name  and  situation  of  Albania.     Thcophanes,  p.  258. 

^  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  is  sixty  parasangs  in 
length  and  twenty  in  breadth  (Olcarius,  p.  1023,  1€>24.),  abounding  in  waters  and 
fruitful  pastures  (Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS. 
partii.  p. 2,  S.).  See  the  encampments  of  Timur  (Hist,  par  Slicrefeddin  Ali,  I.  v. 
C.37.  1.  vi.  c.  13.)  and  the  coronation  of  Nadir  Shah  (Hist.  Persanne,  p.  3 — 1:1.  and  the 
Knglish  Life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  64,  65. ). 
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ruins  of  Thebarma  or  Ormia**^,  which  had  given  birth  to  Zoroaster 
himself,  made  some  atonement  for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. A  purer  spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and 
deliverance  of  fifty  thousand  captives.  Heraclius  was  rewarded 
by  their  tears  and  grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure, 
which  spread  the  fame  of  his  benevolence,  diffused  the  marmurs 
of  the  Persians  against  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own 
sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  Heraclius  is 
almost  lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  historians.^^ 
From  the  spacious  and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor 
appears  to  follow  the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains,  to  descend 
into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to  carry  his  victorious 
arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of  Casbin  and  Ispahan,  which  had 
never  been  approached  by  a  Roman  conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  his  kingdom,  the  powers  of  Chosroes  were  already 
recalled  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable 
armies  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile  land,  the  camp  of  the 
emperor.  The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his  standard; 
and  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed,  rather  than 
concealed,  by  their  desponding  silence.  "  Be  not  terrified,"  said 
the  intrepid  Heraclius,  "  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the 
"  aid  of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Bar- 
"  barians.  But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our 
^'  brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our 
"  immortal  reward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and  posterity." 
These  magnanimous  sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold  attack  of  the  Persians, 
improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs,  and,  by  a  well-concerted 
train  of  marches,  retreats,  and  successful  actions,  finally  chased 

"**  Thebarma  and  Ormia,  near  the  lake  Spauta,  are  proved  to  be  the  same  city  by 
D'Anville  (Memoires  de  TAcademie,  torn,  xzviii.  p.  .564,  565. ).  It  is  honoured  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  the  Persians  (Schultens,  Index  Geograph. 
p.  48.)  J  and  their  tradition  is  fortified  by  M.  Perron  d*Anquetil  (Metn.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscript.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  375.%  with  some  texts  from  his,  or  their,  Zendavesta.* 

"  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  is  much  more)  M.  D'Anville  does  not  attempt  to  seek, 
the  Salban,  Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Huns,  &c.  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  260 
— 262.).  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  231,  232.),  an  insufficient  author,  names  As- 
phahan  ;  and  Casbin  is  most  probably  the  city  of  Sipor.  Ispahan  is  twenty -four  days' 
journey  from  Tauris,  and  Casbin  half  way  between  them  (Voyages  de  Tavemier, 
tom.  i.  p.  63—82.).  

*  D*Anville    (M^m.    de   TAcad.    des  Ariema  in  the  ancient   Pehlvi   books,    is 

Inscript.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  560. )  laboured  to  considered,  both  by  the  followers  of  Zoro> 

prove  the  identity  of  these  two  cities ;  but,  aster  and  by  the  Mahometans,  as  his  Lirth- 

according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p.  97.  place.     It  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 

not  with  perfect  success.    Ourraiah,  called  of  Aderbidjan M. 
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them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of  Media  and  Assyria. 
In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season^  Sarbaraza  deemed  himself 
secure  in  the  waUs  of  Salban :  he  was  siuprised  by  the  activity  of 
Heraclius,  who  divided  his  troops,  and  performed  a  laborious 
march  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  defended  with  useless  valour  against  the  darts  and  torches  of 
the  Romans:  the  satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either 
skin  or  made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate 
flight,  but  his  golden  armour  was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  soldiers  of  Heraclius  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which  they 
had  so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the  emperor 
traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Curdistan,  and  passed 
without  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted 
under  the  walls  of  Amida ;  and  Heraclius  informed  the  senate  of 
Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  success,  which  they  had  already 
felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates 
were  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had 
discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend  the  banks  of  the 
Sarus^,  in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about 
three  hundred  feet  broad ;  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong 
turrets ;  and  the  banks  were  lined  with  Barbarian  archers.  After 
a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the  Romans 
prevailed  in  the  assault ;  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  size  was  slain 
and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself. 
The  enemies  were  dispersed  and  dismayed ;  Heraclius  pursued  his 
march  to  Sebaste  in  Cappadocia;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Euxine  applauded  his  return  from  a 
long  and  victorious  expedition.^^ 

Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarchs   Deu^^r- 
who  disputed  the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their  desperate  *cons?Inti- 
strokes  at  the  heart  of  their  rival.     The  military  force  of  JhTpJ;?"* 
Persia  was  wasted  by  the  marches  and  combats  of  twenty   A^aJs?"** 
years,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  ^'  ^-  ^^ 
perils  of  the  sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the  for- 
tresses of  Egypt  and  Syria.      But  the  revenge  and  ambition  of 

"  At  ten  parasangs  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  the  Sarus  •, 
three  plethra  in  breadth:  the  Pyramus,  a  stadium  in  breadth,  ran  five  parasangs  farther 
to  the  east  (Xenophon,  Anabas.  I.  i.  p.  33,  34.). 

•*  George  of  Pisidia  ( Bell.  Abaricum,  246—265.  p.  49.)  celebrates  with  truth  the 
persevering  courage  of  the  three  campaigns  (rptis  T€piBp6fiovs)  :  gainst  the  Persians. 

•  Now  the  Siban.— -M. 
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Chosroes  exhausted  hb  kingdom ;  and  the  new  levies  of  sabjects, 
strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three  foimidable  bodies.^* 
The  first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illustrious  by  the  ornament 
and  title  of  the  golden  spears,  was  destined  to  march  against  Hera- 
clius;  the  second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with  the 
troops  of  his  brother  Theodorus ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  to 
besiege  Constantinople,  and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  chagan, 
with  whom  the  Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
partition.  Sarbar,  the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated 
through  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  amused  himself  with  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and 
profane  buildings  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  thirty  thousand 
Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long  wall,  and 
drove  into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants,  citizens, 
and  soldiers.  Fourscx)re  thousand^*  of  his  native  subjects,  and  of 
the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepidse,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians, 
advanced  under  the  standard  of  the  chagan ;  a  month  was  spent  in 
marches  and  negotiations,  but  the  whole  city  was  invested  on  the 
thirty-first  of  July,  from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the 
Blachcrna3  and  seven  towers;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with 
terror  the  flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In 
the  mean  while  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople  repeatedly  strove 
to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  chagan ;  but  their  deputies  were  re- 
jected and  insulted ;  and  he  suffered  the  patricians  to  stand  before 
his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk  robes,  were  seated  by 
his  side.  "  You  see,''  said  the  haughty  Barbarian,  "  the  proofs  of 
"  my  perfect  union  with  the  great  king ;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready 
*^  to  send  into  my  camp  a  select  band  of  three  thousand  warriors. 
^^  Presume  no  longer  to  tempt  your  master  with  a  partial  and 
^'  inadequate  ransom :  your  wealth  and  your  city  are  the  only 
*'  presents  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I  shall  pcr- 
"  mit  you  to  depart,  each  with  an  under-garment  and  a  shirt ; 
*'  and,  at  my  entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage 
**  through  his  lines.  Your  absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a 
"  fugitive,  has  left  Constantinople  to  its  fate ;  nor  can  you  escape 
*'  the  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could  soar  into 

•*  PctaviuR  ( Annotationes  ad  Nicephorum,  p.  62,  63,  64. )  discriminates  the  names 
and  actions  of  five  Persian  generals  who  were  successively  sent  against  Heraclius. 

"  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abar.  219.). 
The  poet  (50 — 88.)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old  chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Hera- 
clius, and  that  his  son  and  successor  was  born  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Foggini  (  An- 
notat.  p.  57. )  has  given  another  interpretation  to  this  passage. 
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**  air  like  birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves."  ^^ 
During  ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars, 
who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack ;  they  ad- 
vaaced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover  of  the  unpenetrable 
tortoise ;  their  engines  discharged  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and 
darts ;  and  twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted  the  combatants  to 
the  height  of  the  neighbouring  ramparts.  But  the  senate  and 
people  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Hera^lius,  who  had  detached 
to  their  relief  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers ;  the  powers 
of  fire  and  mechanics  were  used  with  superior  art  and  success  in 
the  defence  of  Constantinople;  and  the  galleys,  with  two  and 
three  ranks  of  oars,  commanded  the  Bosphorus,  and  rendered  the 
Persians  the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed ;  a  fleet  of  Sclavonian  canoes  was  destroyed  in 
the  harbour ;  the  vassals  of  the  chagan  threatened  to  desert,  his 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  after  burning  his  engines,  he  gave 
the  signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat.  The  devotion  of  the 
Komans  ascribed  this  signal  deliverance  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but 
the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely  have  condemned  their  inhuman 
murder  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations. '^^ 

After  the  division  of  his  army,  Heraclius  prudently   aihmicps 
retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  from  whence  he  main-  J^l^J^'r 
tained  a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand  gold   "'^'^**=""»- 
spears  of  Persia.     His  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  deliverance  of 
Constantinople ;    his   hopes  were  confirmed   by  a  victory  of  his 
brother  Theodorus ;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the 
Avars,  the  Koman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and  honourable 
alliance  of  the  Turks.     At  his  liberal  invitation,  the  horde  of 
Chozars  ^®  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains  of  the  Volga  to 

••  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of  the  Scythian  king  to 
Darius  ( Herodot  1.  tv.  c.  131,  132. ).  Substituez  une  lettrc  a  ces  signes  (says  Rousseau, 
with  much  good  taste)  plus  elle  sera  mena9ante  moins  elle  effrayera :  ce  nc  sera  qu'une 
fanfarronade  dont  Darius  n*eut  fait  que  rire  (Emile,  torn.  iii.  p.  146.).  Yet  I  much 
question  whether  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughed  at  this  message  of  the 
chagan. 

^  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  392 — 397.)  gives  a  minute  and  authentic  narrative  of 
the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophanes  (p.  264.)  adds  some  circum- 
stances ;  and  a  faint  light  may  be  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who 
has  composed  a  poem  (de  Bello  Abarico,  p.  45 — 54.)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious 
event. 

*  The  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  the  viith,  viiith,  and  ixth  centuries.  They 
were  known  to  the  Grcel.s,  the  Arabs,  and  under  the  name  of  Kosa^  to  the  Chinese 
themselves.      De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  507 — 509.  • 


*  Moses  of  Chorene  speaks  of  an  inva-     second  century,  1.  ii.  c.  62.     M.   St  Mar- 
sion  of  Armenia  by  the  Kbazars  in  the     tin  suspects  them  to  be  the  same  with  the 
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the  mountains  of  Georgia ;  Heraclius  received  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tefljs,  and  the  khan  with  his  nobles  dismounted  from 
their  horses^  if  we  may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple  of  the  Csesars.  Such  voluntary 
homage  and  important  aid  were  entitled  to  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments ;  and  the  emperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  the  Turkish  prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender 
embrace  and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  banquet, 
he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the  gold,  the 
gems,  and  the  silk,  whicli  had  been  used  at  the  Imperial  table,  and, 
with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and  ear-rings  to  his  new 
allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  produced  the  portrait  of  his 
daughter  Eudocia^^,  condescended  to  flatter  the  Barbarian  with 
the  promise  of  a  fair  and  august  bride ;  obtained  an  immediate 
succour  of  forty  thousand  horse,  and  negotiated  a  strong  diversion 
.  of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Oxus.*^  The  Persians,  in 
their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitation ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa, 
Heraclius  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Romans  and 
strangers ;  and  some  months  were  successfully  employed  in  the 
recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose 
fortifications  had  been  imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  main- 
tained the  important  station  of  Chalcedon ;  but  the  jealousy  of 
Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alienated  the  mind  of 
that  powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  A 
messenger  was  intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the 
cadarigan,  or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send,  without 
delay,  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  unfortunate  general. 
The  despatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar  himself;  and  as  soon 
as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously  inserted 
the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  assembed  a  military  council, 

"  Epipbania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his  first  wife  Eudocia, 
was  born  at  Constantinople  on  the  7th  of  July,  A.  D.  611,  baptized  the  15th  of  August, 
and  crowned  (in  the  oratory  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the 
same  year.  At  this  time  she  was  about  fifteen.  Eudocia  was  afterwards,  sent  to  her 
Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  journey,  and  prevented  the 
consummation  (Ducange,  Familiae  Byzantin.  p.  118.). 

*^  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13 — 16.)  gives  so.iie  curious  and  probable  facts  :  but 
his  numbers  are  rather  too  high — 300,000  Romans  assembled  at  Edessa — 500,000 
Persians  killed  at  Nineveh.  The  abatement  of  a  cypher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore 
his  sanity.  

Hunnish  nation  of  the  Acatircs  or  Agaz-  guage  was  like  the  Bulgarian,  and  con> 

zires.     They  are  called  by  the  Greek  his-  siders  them  a  people  of  Finnish  or  Hun- 

torians,  Eastern  Turks ;  like  the  Madjars  nish  race.     Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist.  p.  268 

and  other  Hunnish  or  Finnish  tribes,  they  — 273.     Abel  llemusat.     Rech.    sur   les 

had  probably  received  some  admixture  from  Langues    Tartares,    torn.  i.    p.  315,   316. 

the  genuine  Turkish  races.     Ibn.  Hankal  St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p.  115.  —  M. 
(Oriental  Geography)  says  that  their  Ian- 
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and  asked  the  cadariffan,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  execute  the 
commands  of  their  tyrant  ?     The  Persians  unanimously  declared, 
that  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  sceptre;  a  separate  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  government  of  Constantinople ;    and  if  some 
considerations  of  honour  or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining 
the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured,  that  he  might 
prosecute,  without  interruption,  his  designs  of  victory  and  peace* 
Deprived  of  his  iSrmest  support,  and  doubtful  of  the  his  third 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  a.%.  6^°; 
conspicuous  in  its  ruins.     The  number  of  five  hundred  thousand 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  Oriental  metaphor,  to  describe  the  men 
and  arms,  the  horses  and  elephants,  that  covered  Media  and  Assyria 
against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.    Yet  the  Romans  boldly  advanced 
from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  timid  prudence  of  Bhazates 
was  content  to  follow  them  by  forced  marches  through  a  desolate 
country,  till  he  received  a  peremptory  mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of 
Persia  in  a  decisive  battle.     Eastward  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly  been 
erected  ^®* :  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  had  long  since 
disappeared  ^^  :  the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the 
operations  of  the  two  armies.     But  these  operations  are  neglected 
by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors  of  epic  poetry 
and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not  to  the  military  conduct^ 
but  to  the  persoiial  valour,  of  their  favourite  hero.     On  ^^  ^,^^ 
this  memorable  day,  Heraclius,  on   his  horse   Phallas,  g^^j^ 
surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  warriors :  his  lip  was  pierced  ^^' 
with  a  spear ;  the  steed  was  wounded  in  the  thigh ;  but  he  carried 
his  master  safe  and  victorious  through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the 
Barbarians.     In  the  heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant  chiefs  were 
successively  slain  by  the  sword  and  lance  of  the  emperor ;  among 
these  was  Bhazates  himself;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of 
his  head  scattered  grief  and  despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of' 
the  Persians.     His  armour  of  pure  and  massy  gold,  the  shield  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the  saddle 

'*'  Ctesias  (apud  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  iL  p.  115.  edit.  WeseliDg)  assigns  480 
stadia  (perhaps  only  S2  miles)  for  the  circumference  of  Nineveh.  Jonas  talks  of  three 
days*  journey  :  the  120»000  persons  deserihed  by  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning 
their  right  hand  from  their  left,  may  afford  about  700^000  persons  of  all  ages  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  ancient  capital  (Goguet,  Origines  des  Loiz,  &c  torn.  iiL  partL 
p.  92,  93.)  which  ceased  to  exist  600  years  before  Christ.  The  western  suburb  still 
subsisted,  and  Is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mosul  in  the  first  age  of  the  Arabian 
khalift. 

'"*  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  286. )  passed  over  Nineveh  without 
perceiving  it.  He  mistook  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the  old  rampart  of  brick  or  earth.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  100  feet  high,  flanked  with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height  of  200 
feet. 


VOL,  IV.  Y 
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and  cttiTMB,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclins ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  faithful  to  Christ  and  Us  mother,  the  champion  of  Borne 
might  have  offered  the  fourth  opime  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
CapitoL^^  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely  fought 
from  day-break  to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty-eight  standards, 
beside  those  which  might  be  broken  or  torn,  were  taken  from  the 
Persians ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and 
the  victors,  concealing  their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the  field. 
They  acknowledged,  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to 
kill  than  to  discomfit  the  soldiers  of  Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of 
their  friends,  no  more  than  two  bow-^ot  from  the  enemy,  the 
remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh  hour  of 
the  night;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  retired  to  their  unrifled 
camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  from  the 
want  of  orders  rather  than  of  resolution.  The  diligence  of  He* 
raclius  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of  victory ;  by  a  march 
of  forty-eight  miles  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  his  vanguard  occu- 
pied the  bridges  of  the  great  and  the  lesser  Zab ;  and  the  cities  and 
palaces  of  Assyria  were  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  Bomans. 
By  a  just  gradation  of  magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the 
royal  seat  of  Dastagerd  *,  and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had 
been  removed,  and  much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining  wealth 
appears  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  to  have  satiated 
their  avarice.  Whatever  eould  not  be  easily  transported,  they  con- 
sumed with  fire,  that  Chosroes  might  feel  the  anguish  of  those 
wounds  which  he  had  so  often  inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire :  and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation  had  been 
confined  to  the  works  of  regal  luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military 
licence,  and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage  the 
habitations  and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  subject.  The  recovery 
of  three  hundred  Raman  standards,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
numerous  capdves  oi  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer  glory 
on  the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of  Dastagerd,  he 
pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  of  Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  till 

he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the 

\ 

>**  Rex  rmh  ftrtnft  fero  (says  Romulus,  in  the  first  oonsecratioA) ....  bina  posCoi 
(continues  Livy,  i.  10.)  inter  tot  bell^  opima  parta  sunt  spoHa,'adeo  rara  ejus  ibrtuna 
decoris.  If  Varro  (apud  Pomp.  Festum,  p.  S06.  edit.  Dacier)  could  justify  his  libe- 
rality in  granting  the  opime  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain  the  king  or 
gMeral  of  the  enemy,  the  hotiour  would  have  been  much  more  cheap  and  < 


*  Macdonald  Kinneir  places  Dastagerd     Kanabee.       Kinneir.    Oeograpb.  Mem. 
at  Kasr  e  Shirin«  the  palace  of  Sira  on  the    p.  306.-^  M. 
banks  of  the  Diala  between  Hoi  wan  and 
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passage,  the  rigour  of  the  Bea8on»  and  perhaps  the  fiune  of  an 
impr^nable  capital  The  retnm  of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the 
modem  name  of  the  city  of  Sherhzour:  he  fortunately  passed 
Mount  Zara,  before  the  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four 
days;  and  the  citizens  of  Grandzaca,  or  Tauris,  were  compelled 
to  entertain  his  soldiers  and  their  horses  with  an  hospitable 
reception.  ^^* 

When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to  the  pugbtof 
defence  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or  a^S' w. 
even  the  sense  of  shame,  should  have  urged  him  to  meet  '^'  ^' 
his  rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  his  courage  might 
have  taught  the  Persians  to  vanquish,  or  he  might  have  fallen  with 
honour  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cy- 
rus chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  the  event,  to 
assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to  retire  by  measured  steps, 
before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till  he  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once 
loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd.  Both  his  friends  and  enemies  were 
persuaded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury  himself 
under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  palace :  and  as  both  might  have 
been  equally  adverse  to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira*, 
and  three  concubines,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  nine  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  slow  and  stately  procession 
in  which  he  showed  himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd,  was  changed  to 
a' rapid  and  secret  journey ;  and  the  fiivt  evening  he  lodged  in  the 
cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble  door  would  scarcely  give  admit- 
tance to  the  great  king.^^^  His  superstition  was  subdued  by  fear: 
on  the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Ctesiphon; 
yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed  the  river  Tigris 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  hifl  flight  agitated 
with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  camp  of  Das- 
tagerd: the  satnq)8  hesitated  whether  they  had  most  to  fear  from 
their  sovereign  or  the  enemy;  and  the  females  of  the  haram 
were  astonished  and  pleased  by  the  sight  of  mankind,  till  the 

***  In  describing  this  last  expedition  of  Heraclius,  the  facts,  the  places,  and  the  dates 
of  Tbeophanes  (p.  865—271.)  are  so  accurate  and  authentic,  that  be  must  have  followed 
the  original  letters  of  the  emperor,  of  which  the  Paschal  Chronicle  has  preserved  (p.  398 
— 40S.)  a  very  curious  specimen. 

^  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable :  c<(ri}A9ffy  Xotrpifis  cir  oIkof  y^Aprfov 
laikifwfob  fttmUf  fi^Xtf  x^^PQ^'^  ^^  '^  roirov  ^^p^  ^  iU*'  iaxmrw  'HpdKKttot  ^Mfuurty 
(p.  269. ).  Young  princes  who  discover  a  propenattj  to  war  should  repeatedly  Inmioribe 
and  translate  such  salutary  texts. 


*  The  Schirin  of  Persian  poetry.     The  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  that  of  Mejnoun  aod 

love  of  Chosm  and  Schirin  rivab  in  Per-  Leila.     The  number  of  Persian  poems  on 

sian  romance  that  of  Joseph  with  Zuleika  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  M.  von  Ham- 

the  wife  of  Potiphar,  of  Solomon  with  the  mer*s  preface  to  his  poem  of  Schirin. — M*. 
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jealous  huflband  of  three  thousand  wives  agdn  confined  them  to  a 
more  distant  castle.  At  his  command,  the  army  of  Dastagerd 
retreated  to  a  new  camp :  the  firont  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and 
a  line  of  two  hundred  elephants ;  the  troops  of  the  more  distant 
provinces  successively  arrived,  and  the  vilest  domestics  of  the  king 
and  satraps  were  enrolled  for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne.  It 
was  still  in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace; 
and  he  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heradius  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  relieve  a  humane  conqueror 
f^m  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
fwrest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the  Persian  had  not  yet 
sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune ;  he  derived  a  momentary  confidence 
from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor ;  he  wept  with  impotent  rage  over 
the  ruins  of  his  Assyrian  peaces,  and  disregarded  too  long  the  rising 
murmurs  of  the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and 
fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  un- 
happy old  man  was  himself  tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both 
of  mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the  most 
favoured  of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer 
revered,  and  Siroes*,  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his 
mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  malcontents  to  assert  and  an- 
ticipate the  rights  of  primogeniture.*^*  Twenty-two  satraps,  they 
styled  themselves  patriots,  were  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honours 
of  a  new  reign:  to  the  soldiers,  the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised  an 
increase  of  pay ;  to  the  Christians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
to  the  captives,  liberty  and  rewards ;  and  to  the  nation,  instant 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes*  It  was  determined  by  the  con- 
spirators, that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in 
the  camp ;  and  if  the  enterprise  should  fail,  his  escape  was  con- 
He  ude.  trived  to  the  Imperial  court  But  the  new  monarch  was 
' IaIdI'sss.  Bftluted  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  the  flight  of  Chos- 
Feb. ».;  j.Qgg  ^y^^  where  could  he  have  fled?)  was  rudely  arrested, 
eighteen  sons  were  massacred  f  before  his  face,  and  he  was  thrown 

1**  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  Her»- 
clius  (Chron.  Paschal,  p.  398.)  and  the  history  of  Theophanes  (p.  271.  )• 


•  His  name  was  Kabad  (as  appean  from  not  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes.     The 

an  oiBoial  letter  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  Syrian  historian,  Thomas  of  Maraga,  gives 

p.  402.).     St.  Martin  considers  the  name  Chosroes    twenty-four    sons;    Mirkbond 

Siroes,   Sehirouleh  or  Sehirwey,   derived  (translated  by  De  Sacy),  fifteen ;  the  in- 

ftom  the  word  schir,  royal.     St.  Martin,  edited  Mo^jmel-alte-warikh,  agreeing  with 

11.  153.  —  M.  Gibbon,  eighteen,  with  their  names.     JLa 

f  According  to  Le  Beau  this  massacre  Beau  and  St  Martin,  zL  146. -^M. 
WM  perpetrated  at  Mahusa  in  Babylonia, 
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into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the  fifth  day.  The  Greeks 
and  modem  Persians,  minutely  describe  how  Chosroes  was  umi  mur. 
insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by  the  command  of  hu  ta^ 
an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the  example  of  his  Fe^. 
father:  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what  tongue  would  relate  the 
story  of  the  parricide  ?  what  eye  coidd  penetrate  into  the  tower  of 
darkness  f  According  to  the  fidth  and  mercy  of  his  Christian  ene« 
mice,  he  sunk  without  hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ^^^ ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  tyrants  of  eyery  age  and  sect  are  the  best  entitled 
to  such  infernal  abodes.  The  glory  of  the  house  of  Sassan  ended 
with  the  life  of  Chosroes :  his  unnatural  son  enjoyed  only  eight 
months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes :  and  in  the  space  of  four  years,  the 
r^al  title  was  assumed  by  nine  candidates,  who  disputed,  with  the 
sword  or  dagger,  the  fragments  of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every 
province,  and  each  city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence, 
of  discord,  and  of  blood,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  about 
eight  years  longer  f,  till  the  factions  were  silenced  and  united  under 
the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.^^^ 

As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  passable,  the  em-  tn^jot 
peror  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  J^^ 
conspiracy,  the  death  of  Chosroes,  and  the  elevation  of  ^^^' 
his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia.    The  authors  of  the  M^f^' 
revolution,  eager  to  display  their  merits  in  the  <x>urt  or  *** 
camp  of  Tauris,  preceded  the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered 
the  letters   of  their  master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the 
Somans*^^     In  the  language  of  the  usurpers  of  every  age,  he 

^  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heradiad  in  two  cantos  was  in- 
stantly published  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia  (p.  97 — 105.).  A  priest  and 
a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  the  damnation  of  the  public  enemy  (ifitrwtrkif  r^ 
raprdp^,  ▼.  56.)  :  but  such  mean  revenge  is  unworthy  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  find  so  much  black  superstition  (^to/idxof  XoapJris  (hn<r*y  Koi  HrmiuerUrBii 
ctf  rd  icwrax96via  .  .  .  dt  rh  irvp  rh  ^bmrcfff^coror,  &c. )  in  the  letter  of  Heraclius  ;  he 
almost  applauds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an  act  of  piety  and  justice.* 

'**  The  best  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian  kings  are  fiound  in 
Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  S51 — 256,),  who  dissembles  the  parricide  of  Siroes, 
D'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  789.),  and  Assemanni  (BIbliothec  Oriental, 
torn.  iii.  p.  415 — 420.). 

!•»  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402. )  unfitrtunately  ends  before 
he  proceeds  to  business,  f  The  treaty  appears  in  its  execution  in  the  histories  of  Theo- 
phanes  and  Nicephorus.  

*  The    Mahometans    show    no    more  and  death  of  Yesdegird  III.,  the  last  king 

charity  towards  the  memory  of  Chosroes  of  Persia,  in  651.     The  famous  era  of 

or  Khoosroo  Purveez.     All  his  reverses  Yesdegird  dates  from  his  accession,  June  16. 

are  ascribed  to  the  just  indignation  of  God,  632.  —  M. 

upon  a  monarch  who  had  dared  with  im»  |  M.  Mai,  Script.  Vet  Nova  Colleetioi 

pious  and  accursed  hands  to  tear  the  letter  vol.  i.  P.  2.  p.  22S.,  has  added  some  lines, 

of  the  Holy  Prophet  Mahomed.  Compare  but  no  clear  sense  can  be  made  out  of  the 

note,  p.  231.  -^  M.  fragment M. 


t  Yet  Gibbon  himself  places  the  flight 
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imputea  hia  own  crimes  to  the  Deitj,  and,  without  degnding  lus 
eqiuil  majesty^  he  offers  to  reooncile  the  long  discord  of  the  two 
nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass 
or  iron.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  eaoly  defined  and 
fiuthfully  executed  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and  prifioners 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pemans,  the  emperor 
imitated  the  example  d  Augustus:  their  care  of  the  national 
dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  times,  but  the  decay  of 
genius  may  be  measured  by  the  distance  between  Horace  and 
Greorge  of  Pisidia:  the  subjects  and  brethren  of  Heradius  were 
redeemed  from  persecution,  slaTery,  and  exile ;  but,  instead  of  the 
Soman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantine.  The  victor 
was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  the 
son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of  his 
father ;  the  Persians  who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria  and  £gypt 
were  honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  a  war  which  had 
wounded  the  vitak  of  the  two  monarchies,  produced  no  change  in 
their  external  and  rektive  situation.  The  return  of  Heradius  from 
Tauris  to  Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph ;  and  after  the 
exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  sabbath 
of  his  toils*  After  a  long  impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people,  went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  accla- 
mations, with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps:  he  entered 
the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants;  and  as  soon  as 
the  emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public  joy, 
he  tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of  his  mother 
and  his  son.^^^ 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph  of  a  very 
different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  hoLj  sepul- 
chre. Heradius  performed  in  person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem, 
the  identity  of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarchies 
and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  commemorated  by  the  annual 
festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross.  Before  the  emperor  pre- 
sumed to  tread  the  consecrated  ground,  he  was  instructed  to  strip 

"•  The  burthen  of  CorneiIle*8  song, 

<*  Montrei  Heraclius  au  people  qui  TAltend,** 
M  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.     See  bis  triumph  in  Theophanes  (p.  S7S, 
873.)  and  Nicephoras  (p.  15,  16.)-     The  life  of  the  mother  and  tenderness  of  the  son 
are  attested  by  George  of  Pisidia  {Bell.  Abar.  255,  &c.  p.  49.).     The  metaphor  of  the 
Sabbath  is  used,  somewhat  profimely,  bj  these  Byzantine  Christians. 

*"  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  6S8,  No.  1 — 4.),  Eatyehius  (Annal.  torn.  ii. 
p.  240 — 248.),  Nioephoms  (Brev.  p.  15.)-  The  seals  of  the  case  had  never  been 
broken  ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross  is  ascribed  (under  God)  to  the  devotion  of 
queen  Sira. 
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himgelf  of  the  diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the 
woiid:  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.* 
He  again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  India :  and  the  fame  of  Moses,  Alex- 
ander, and  Hercules  ^^^  was  eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by 
the  superior  merit  and  glory  of  the  great  Heraclius.  Yet  the  deli- 
verer of  the  East  was  indigent  and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian  spoils, 
the  most  valuable  portion  had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distri- 
buted to  the  soldiers,  or  buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the 
vraves  of  the  Euxine.  The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  op- 
pressed by  the  obligation  of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  their  own  defence :  a  perpetual  fund 
was  required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable  creditors;  the  provinces, 
already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  were  com- 
pelled to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes ;  and  the  arrears  of  a 
simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were  commuted  to  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  ^^'  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal 
importance  than  the  decay  of  arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in 
this  long  and  destructive  war:  and  although  a  victorious  army  had 
been  formed  under  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  unnatural  effort 
appears  to  have  exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their  strength. 
While  the  emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an 
obscure  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pills^ed  by  the  Saracens, 
and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced  to  its  relief:  an 
ordinary  and  trifling  occurrence,  had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a 
mighty  revolution.  These  robbers  were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet ; 
their  fanatic  valour  had  emerged  from  the  desert ;  and  in  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  reign,  Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs  the  same  pro- 
vinces which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians, 

>M  Georg*  oi  Puidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Erpcdit  contra  Pcrs88,415,  &e.  and  Heradeid. 
Acroaa.  i.  6S — 1S8.  I  neglect  the  meaner  parallels  of  Daniel,  Timotheiu,  &c. ; 
CtUMToea  and  the  chagan  were  of  coune  compared  to  Belahaxzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old 
serpent,  &c. 

■**  Suidas  (in  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byiant.  p. 46.)  givea  this  number;  but  either  the 
I^traian  must  be  read  for  the  Imurian  war,  or  this  passage  does  not  belong  to  Che  cm- 
peror  Heraclius.  

*  If^the    clergj    imposed    upon    the  seTerities  exercised  by   Heraclius.     Tlie 

kneeling  and  penitent  emperor  the  perse-  lav  of  Hadrian  was  re-enacted,  which  pro- 

cution  of  the  Jews, it  must  be  acknowledged  hibited  the  Jews  from  approaching  within 

that  provocation  was  not  wanting ;  for  how  three  miles  of  the  city  —  a  law,  which,  ui 

many  of  them  had  been  eye-witnesses  of,  the  present  exasperated  state  of  the  Chris- 

perhaps  sufferers  in,  the  horrible  atrocities  tians,  might  be  a  measure  of  security  or 

committed  on  the  capture  of  the  city.   Tet  mercy,  rather  than  of  oppression.   Mil  man, 

we  have  no  authentic  account  of  great  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  242.  —  M. 
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CHAR  XLVIL 

Theological  Hutory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. —  The 
Human  and  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  —  Enmity  of  the  Patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  —  St  Cyril  and  Nesto- 
rius.  —  Third  General  Council  of  Ephesus.  — Heresy  ofEutyches. 

—  Fourth  General  Council  of  Chalcedan.  —  Civil  and  Ecclesias^ 
tical  Discord.  —  Intolerance  of  Justinian. —  The  three  Chapters, 

—  The  Monothelite  Controversy. —  State  of  the  Oriental  Sects: 

—  L  The  Nestorians.  — 11.  The  Jacobites.— lH.  The  Maronites. 
IV. —  The  Armenians. — V.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinians. 

Theincar.  After  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in 
Christ.  peace  and  piety  might  haye  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph. 
But  the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  ihey 
were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  practise  the  laws, 
of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  disputes  of  the 
Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Incarnation;  alike 
scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious  to  the  state,  still  more 
minute  in  their  origin,  still  more  durable  in  their  eifects.  It  is  my 
design  to  comprise  in  the  present  chapter  a  religious  war  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
schism  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce  their  clamorous  or 
sanguinary  contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  church.^ 

'  By  what  means  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which  I  have  studied  to 
circumscribe  and  compress  ? — If  I  persist  in  supporting  each  fact  or  reflection  by  its 
proper  and  special  evidence,  every  line  would  demand  a  string  of  testimonies  and  every 
note  would  swell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages  of  antiquity 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested,  and  illustrated,  by  Prfa- 
viua  and  Le  Oerc,  by  Beauttbrt  and  Mo9keim,  I  shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative 
by  the  names  and  characters  of  these  respectable  guides;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
minute  or  remote  object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses : 
1.  The  Dogmata  Thedlogica  of  Petavius,  are  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and  compass ; 
the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the  Incarnation  (two  folios,  vth  and  vith,  of  897 
pages)  are  divided  into  xvi  books  —  the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy 
and  doctrine.  The  Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  correct ;  his  latinity  is  pure,  his 
method  clear,  hu  argument  profound  and  well  connected  ;  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the 
Others,  the  scourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as  often  as  theg  are 
inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.  2.  The  Arminian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a 
quarto  volume  (Amsterdam,  1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries, 
was  free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are 
narrow ;  he  reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his  private  judgment. 
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L  A  laudable  r^rard  for  the  honour  of  the  first  prose*  i.  a  pure 

man  te%  thp 

lytes^  has  .countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  Euonitet. 
the  Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  only 
by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites* 
Their  churches  have  disppeared,  their  books  are  obliterated :  their 
obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and  the  softness 
of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously  moulded  by  the  zeal  or 
prudence  of  three  hundred  years.  Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism 
must  refuse  these  sectaries  any  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper 
divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and 
prejudice^  they  had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  a 
human  and  temporal  Messiah.^  If  they  had  courage  to  hail  their  king 
when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian  garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions 
were  incapable  of  discerning  their  God,  who  had  studiously  disguised 
his  ccelestial  character  imder  the  name  and  person  of  a  mortal.^ 
The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  conversed  with  their 
friend  and  countryman,  who,  in  all  the  actions  of  rational  and 
animal  life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.     His 

and  his  impartiality  is  sometimes  quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition 
to  the  fiithers.  See  the  heretics  ( Cerinthians,  Ixzx.  Ebionites,  ciii.  Carpocrattans, 
exz.  Valentinians,  czxi.  Basilidisns,  cxxiii.  Marcionites,  cxli,  &c.)  under  their 
proper  dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Criti<jue  du  Manich^isme  (Amsterdam,  1734,  1739,  in 
two  Tola,  in  4to.  with  a  posthumous  disserution  sur  les  Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745,)  of 
M.  de  Beausobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  and  theology.  The  learned  his* 
torian  spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion,  and  transform* 
himself  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  an  heretic.  Yet  his  refinement 
is  sometimes  exce^ive :  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  ii^  favour  of  the  weaker  side, 
and,  while  he  guards  against  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to  any  point  that  he 
wishes  to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Petavius,  less  independent  than  Le  Clerc^ 
less  ingenious  than  Beausobre,  the  historian  Mosheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  mo- 
derate. In  his  learned  work,  De  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  (Helmstadt, 
1753,  in  4ta),  seethe  NazaretuM  and  Ehioniteg,  p.  172 — 179.  328 — 332.  The  Gnostics 
in  general,  p.  179,  &c  Cerinthus,  p.  196 — ^202.  Basilides,  p.  352 — 361.  Carpocrates, 
p.  363 — 367.  Valentinus,  p.  371 — 389.  Marcion,  p.  404 — 410.  The  Manichsansy 
p.  829—837,  &c. 

'  Ka2  ydp  wdyrts  ii/uts  rhy  Xpurrw,  hfBpwrov  l^  iofBp^hwy  vpoa^oKwfxny  ytv^ifftffBeuj  says 
the  Jew  Trypbon  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207.*),  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen;  and  the 
modern  Jews,  the  fevir  who  divert  their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion,  still  hold  the 
same  language,  and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophets,  f 

'  Chrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  v.  c.  9.  p.  183.)  and  Athanasius 
(Fetav.  Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  y.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  3.)  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself  or  his  apostles. 

*   See  on  this  passage  Bp.  Kaye,  Justin  In  fact,  the  dispute  seems  to  rest  on  the 

Martyr,  p.  25.  —  M.  notion  that  there  was  a  definite  and  auti^ 

f  Most  of  the  modem  writers,  who  have  riaed  notion  of  the  Messiah,  among  the 

closely  examined  this  subject,  and  who  will  Jews,  whereas  it  was  probably  so  vague,  as 

not  be  suspected  of  any  theological  bias,  to  admit  every  shade  of  difference,  from  the 

Rosenmuller    on    Isaiah   ix.  5.    and    on  Yulgarexpectationofamere  temporal  king, 

Psalm  xIt.  7.,  and  Bertholdt,  Christologia  to  the  philosophic  notion  of  an  emanation 

Judseorum,  c.  xx.    rightly   ascribe   much  from  the  Deity.  —  M. 
higher  notions  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews. 
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progrew  from  in&ncy  to  youth  and  manhood  was  marited  by  a 
regular  increaae  in  stature  and  wisdom;  and  after  a  painful  agony- 
of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on  the  cross.     He  lived  and  died  for 
the  service  of  mankind :  but  the  life  and  death  of.  Socrates  had 
likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice;  and 
although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of 
Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  hb  friend  and  country  may  be 
esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanity.     The  miracles  of 
the  gospel  could  not  astonish  a  people  who  held  with  intrepid  fiuth 
the  more  splendid  prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.     The  prophets  of 
ancient  days  had  cured  diseases,  raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea, 
stopped  the  sun,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.     And 
the  metaphorical  style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and 
martyr  the  adoptive  title  of  Son  of  God. 

His  birth  Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
ctoof  *^*'  Ebionites,  a  distinction  is  faintly  noticed  between  the 
heretics,  who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered  the 
virginity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly  £Either. 
The  incredulity  of  the  former  was  countenanced  by  the  visible  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents, 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  David 
and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the  secret  and  authentic  history 
has  been  recorded  in  several  copies  of  the  gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew  S  which  these  sectaries  long  preserved  in  the  original 
Hebrew^,  as  the  sole  evidence  of  their  faith.     The  natural  suspi- 

*  The  tviro  first  chapters  of  St  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite  copies 
(Epiphan.  Haeres.  xxx.  13.);  And  the  miraculous  conception  is  one  of  the  last  articles 
which  Dr.  Priestly  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty  creed.* 

■  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  conTerts 
was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom  :  the  fact  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  &tbers 
—  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Jerom,  &c.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Catholics,  and 
admitted  by  Casaubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossiua^  among  the  protestant  critics.  But 
this  Hebrew  gospel  of  St  Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost ;  and  we  may  accuse  the 
diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  churches,  who  have  prrferred  the  unauthorised 
version  of  some  nameless  Greek.  Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek 
text  as  the  original  gospel,  deprive  themselves  of  the  etidence  which  declares  it  to  be 
the  work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist  Critique,  &c.  torn.  ili.  c.  5 — 9.  p.  47 — 101. 
and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the  New  Testament  f 


*  The  distinct  allusion  to  the  facts  re-  t  Surely  the  extinction  of  the  Jud«o- 

lated  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Goapel,  Christian   community  related   from  Mo- 

in  a  work,  evidently  written  about  the  end  sheim  by  Gibbon  himself  (c.  xv.),  accounts 

of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Ascensio  Isaise,  both  simply  and  naturally  for  the  loas  of  a 

edited    by    Archbishop   Lawrence,   seems  composition,  which  had  become  of  no  use 

convincing  evidence  that  they  are  integral  — nor  does  it  follow  that  the  Greek  Gospel 

parts  of  the  authentic  Christian  history,  of  St  Matthew  is  vnmUhoriMed,  —  M. 
—  M. 
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cioii8  of  the  husband,  conacioas  of  his  own  chastity,  were  dispelled 
by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic  prodigy  could  not 
£^11  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future  con- 
ception of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated  by  the  in- 
effable operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example 
or  resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
children  of  Adam.  Since  th^  introduction  of  the  Greek  or  Chal- 
dean philosophy  %  the  Jews^  were  persuaded  of  the  pre-existence, 
transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls;  and  providence  was 
justified  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined  in  their  earthly 
prisons  to  expiate  the  stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former 
state.®  But  the  degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  im- 
measurable. It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  ^that  the  most  sublime 
and  virtuous  of  human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  offspring  of 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ^;  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of 
his  voluntary  choice ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was,  to 
purify,  not  liis  own,  but  the  sins  of  the  world.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  skies,  he  received  the  immense  reward  of  his  obedience ; 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  had  been  darkly 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal  images  of  peace,  of  con- 
quest, and  of  dominion.  Omnipotence  could  enlarge  the  human 
faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent  of  his  celestial  office.  In  the 
language  of  antiquity,  the  title  of  God  has  not  been  severely  con- 
fined to  the  first  parent,  and  his  incomparable  minister,  his  only 
begotten  Son,  might  claim,  without  presumption,  the  religious, 
though  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 

"  The  meUphjsies  of  Hm  soul  are  diiengaged  by  Cicero  (Tuiculon.  1.  i.)  and 
Maiiinus  of  Tyre  (Ditsertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of  dialogue,  which  sometimes 
amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  of  the  Phtedrus,  the  PHadon,  and  the  Zsowa  of 
Plato. 

^  The  discipks  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sinned  before  he  was 
born  (John  ix.  2.),  and  the  Pharisees  held  the  transmigration  of  virtuous  souls  (Joseph, 
de  Bdl.  Judaico,  1.  ii.  c  7. )  ;  and  a  modern  Rabbi  is  modestly  assured,  that  Hermes, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  countrymen. 

'  Four  diflTerent  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  human 
souls.  1 .  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That  they  were  created,  in  a  separate 
state  of  existence,  before  their  union  with  the  body.  S.  lliat  they  have  been  propagated 
from  the  original  stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  se^  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  oceasiooally  created  and  embodied 
in  the  moment  of  eonception.  —  The  last  of  these  sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  moderns ;  and  our  spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming 
more  intelligible. 

*  *Or{  ii  Tov  ZHmriipot  4«vx^  ^  rev  'AUtfi,  4,  —  was  one  of  the  fifteen  heresies  imputed  to 
Ongen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist  (Photius,  Bibliothee.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  296,).  Some 
of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and  the  same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the 
Messiah. 
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11.  A  pure        11.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowlj  arisen  in 
Docetot.  ^  the  rocky  and  ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted, 
in  full  maturity,  to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Grentiles ;  and  the 
Strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood,  were 
the  more  readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of  Christ.     The 
polytheist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  were 
alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  succession,  an  infinite  chain  of 
angels  oi  daemons,  or  deities,  or  teons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from 
the  throne  of  light.     Nor  could  it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  that 
the  first  of  these  seons,  the  Logosy  or  Word  of  God,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend  upon  earth,  to  deliver 
the  human  race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the 
paths  of  life  and  immortality.     But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter  infected  the   primitive 
churches  of  the  East     Many  among  the  Gentile  proselytes  refused 
to  believe  that  a  coelestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first 
essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and 
contaminated  flesh :  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  divinity,  they  piously 
abjured  the  humanity,  of  Christ.     While  his  blood  was  still  recent 
y    on  Mount  Calvary  ^^y  the  Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of 
Asiatics,  invented  the  phantcLstic  system,  which  was  afterwards 
propagated  by  the  Marcionites,  the  Manichseans,  and  the  various 
names  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.^  ^     They  denied  the  truth  and  au* 
thenticity  of  the  gospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of 
Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry.     He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfect  manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only, 
and  not  a  substance ;  an  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to 
impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies. 
Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples ;  but  the 
image  which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve  eluded  the  more 
stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual, 
not  the  corporeal,  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.     The  rage  of  the 
Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom ;  and  the  mystic 

**  ApostolU  adhuc  in  aeculo  superatitibus,  apud  Judaeam  Christi  sanguine  recente, 
Phantasma  domini  corpus  aBserebatur.  Hieronyxn.  adven.  Lucifer,  c  8.  The  epistle 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnarans,  and  even  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John,  are  levelled 
against  the  growing  err^r  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obuined  too  much  credit  in  the 
world  (1  John,  iv.  I — 5.)< 

"  About  the  year  SOO  of  the  Christian  sra,  Irena*us  and  Hippolytus  refuted  the 
thirty-two  sects  rris  ^w^vijMv  yyt^aiws,  which  had  multiplied  to  fourscore  in  the  time 
of  Epiphanius  (Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  cxx,  cxzi»  cxzii.).  The  five  books  of  Irenieus  exist 
only  in  barbarous  Latin  ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery 
of  Greece. 
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scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind.  If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such 
incessant  deception,  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Docetes 
agreed  with  too  many  of  their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification 
of  pious  falsehood.  In  the  system  of  the  Gnostics  the  Jehovah  of 
Israel,  the  Creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least 
an  ignorant,  spirit*  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to 
abolish  his  temple  and  his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
salutary  end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the  hope 
and  prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  disputants  of  the  Manichaean  hu  incor- 
school,  has  pressed  the  danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  boSy.  * 
that  the  God  of  the  Christians,  in  the  state  of  a  human  foetus, 
emerged  at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb.   The  pious 
horror  of  his  antagonists  proYoked  them  to  disclaim  all  sensui^ 
circumstances  of  conception  and  delivery;  to  maintain  that  the 
divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sun-beam  through  a  plate  of 
glass ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  seal  of  her  virginity  remained  un* 
broken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  became  the  mother  of  Christ. 
But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions   has  encouraged  a  milder 
sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who  taught,  not  that  Christ  was 
a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an  impassible  and  incor- 
ruptible lK>dy.     Such,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  system,  he 
has  acquired  since  his  resurrection,  and  such  he  must  have  always 
possessed,  if  it  were  capable  of  pervading,  without  resistance  or 
injury,  the  density  of  intermediate  matter.     Devoid  of  its  most 
essential  properties,  it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attributes  and 
infirmities  of  the  flesh.     A  foetus  that  could  increase  from  an 
invisible  point  to  its  full  maturity ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the 
stature  of  perfect  manhood,  without  deriving  any  nourishment  from 
the  ordinary  sources,  might  continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a 
daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.     Jesus  might 
share  the  repasts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to  the  calls 
of  thirst  or  hunger;  and  his  virgin  purity  was  never  sullied  by 
the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual  concupiscence.     Of  a  body  thus 
singularly  constituted,  a  question  would  arise,  by  what  means,  and 
of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed;   and   our  sounder 
theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and  the  substance  proceeded  from  the 
divine  essence.    The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement 
of  modem  philosophy:  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  human  souls,  co&lestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity 
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himself,  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space;  and  thebr 
imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or 
»ther,  incomparably  more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of  the  material 
world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of  the 
Deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  yanity,  rqiresents  the  powers 
of  reason  and  yirtue  under  an  human  form.  The  Anthropo- 
morphites,  who  swarmed  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Africa,  coidd  produce  the  express  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator.^^  The 
yenerable  Serapion,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  deserts, 
relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling  prejudice;  and  be- 
wailed, like  an  in&nt,  his  unlucky  conyersion,  which  had  stolen 
away  his  God,  and  left  his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith 
or  devotion. '• 

III.  Dou-  n^'  S"^^  '^^'^  ^^  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Docetes. 
ofcyiin^  A  more  substantial,  though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was 
•**"*•  contrived  by  Cerinthus  of  Asia",  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  last  of  the  apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world,  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the 
Ebionite,  by  confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural 
union  of  a  man  and  a  God ;  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted 
with  many  fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and 
Valentine**,  the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.     In  their  eyes, 

"  Hie  pUgrlm  Cusian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  bq^ning  of  the  Tth  century,  ob- 
genres  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism  among  the  monks,  who  were  not 
conscious  that  they  embraced  the  system  of  Epicurus  (Cicero,  de  Nat  Deonim,  L  18. 
34.).  Ab  universo  propemodum  genere  monaeborum,  qui  per  totam  proTinciam 
Egyptum  morabantur,  pro  simplicitatls  errore  susoeptum  est,  ut  econtrario  memoratum 
ponti6cem  (  Uteophiha)  velot  hsresi  gravissima  deprayatum,  pars  maxima  seniorum 
ab  universo  fratemitatis  corpora  deeerneret  detestandum  (Caasian,  Collation,  x.  2.).  As 
4ong  as  St.  Augustin  remained  a  ManichsMui,  he  was  scandalised  by  the  anthropomor- 
phism of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

"  lu  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  confuaus,  eo  quod  illam  M^Mr^JMp^r  imaginem 
Deitatis,  quam  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  consueverat,  aboleri  de  suo  oorde  aentiret,  ut 
in  amarissimos  fletus,  crebrosque  singultus  repente  prorumpens,  in  terram  prostratus, 
cum  ejulatii  validissimo  proclamaret ;  **  Heu  me  miserum !  tulerunt  a  me  Deum  meum, 
et  quern  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  vel  quern  adorem,  aut  interpeUam  jam  neseio.*'  Cafr* 
siao,  CoUat.  x.  2. 

■«  St  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  8a  Qeric.  Hist  Ecclea.  p.  498.)  accidentally  met 
in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  apostle  fled  from  the  heretic,  lest  the  builcUng 
should  tumble  on  their  heads.  This  foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middleton  (Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  vol.  ii.)  is  related  however  by  Irensus  (iii.  S.),  on  the  evidence  of 
Polycarp,  aud  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residence  of  Cerinthus.  The  ob* 
aolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John,  iv.  3.  —  5  A^  rhy  *lii<row —  alludes  to 
tiie  double  nature  of  that  primitive  heretic* 

^  The  Valeiitinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent,  system.  1.  Both 
Christ  and  Jesus  were  aeons,  though  of  different  degrees ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational 


*  Griesbach  asserts  that  all  the  Greek     Greek  fathers  support  the  common  read- 
MSS.,  all   the  translators,  and  all    the    ing.  —  Nov.  Test  in  loc.  —  M. 
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JssUAof  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary :  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  se- 
lected as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the  worship 
of  the  true  and  supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Chbist,  the  first  of  the  aeons,  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind,  and 
direct  lus  actions  during  the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When 
the  Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ, 
an  immortal  and  impassible  being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabemade,  flew 
back  to  the  pleroma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus 
to  suffer,  to  complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly  questionable ;  and  the  fate 
of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  at  length  abandoned, 
by  his  divine  coiiq)anion,  might  provoke  the  pity  and  indignation 
of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were  variously  silenced  by  the 
sectaries  who  espoused  and  modified  the  dbuble  system  of  Cerin- 
thus.  It  was  allied,  that  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind  and  body.  Which 
rendered  him  insensible  of  his  apparent  sufferings.  It  was  affirmed, 
that  these  momentary,  though  real  pangs,  would  be  abundantly  re- 
paid by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved  for  the 
MessisJi  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insinuated, 
that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer,  that  human  nature  is 
never  absolutely  perfect;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might 
serve  to  expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before 
his  mysterious  union  with  the  Son  of  God.*^ 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  iv.Dirfne 
soul,  a  specious  and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  15*a^u{?" 
present  experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of  mind  "*'*•• 
and  matter.  A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much 
higher,  or  even  with  the  highest,  degree  of  mental  faculties ;  and 
the  incarnation  of  an  »on  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  created 
spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contradiction  or  absurdity. 
In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  determined  by  the 

»ul,  the  other  as  the  divine  spirit  of  the  SftTiour.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  psssion, 
they  hoth  retired,  and  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  an  human  body.  S.  Even  that 
body  was  srtbereal,  and  perhaps  apparent  —  Such  are  the  laborious  conclusions  of 
Mosheim.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translator  undentood  IrencuSi  and 
whether  Iremeus  and  the  Valentinians  understood  themselves. 

"  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exclamation  of  **  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
**  thou  fanaken  me?"  Rousseau*  who  has  drawn  an  eloquent,  but  indecent,  parallel 
between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgets  that  not  a  word  of  impatience  or  despair  escaped 
from  the  mouui  of  the  dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be 
only  apparent ;  and  sucb  ill-sounding  words  are  properly  explained  as  the  application 
of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 
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council  of  Nice^  the  dignify  of  Christ  was  measured  by  private 
judgment  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason, 
or  tradition.     But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity  had  been 
established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  faith  of  the  Catholics 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  where  it  was  impossible  to 
recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadfbl  to  fall ;  and  the  manifold  in- 
conveniences of  their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime  cha- 
racter of  their  theology.     They  hesitated  to  pronounce ;  that  God 
himself,  the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity, 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh  ^^ ;  that  a  being  who  pervades  the  uni- 
verse, had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of  Mary;  that  his  eternal 
duration  had  been  marked  by  the  days  and  months,  and  years  of 
human  existence ;  that  the  Almighty  had  been  scourged  and  cruci- 
fied; that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  and  anguish;  that 
his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance;   and  that  the 
source  of  life  and  immortality  expired  on  Mount  Calvary.     These 
alarming  consequences  were  afiSrmed  with  unblushing  simplicity  by 
ApoUinaris^^,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the 
church.     The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all 
the  sciences  of  Greece ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  con- 
spicuous in  the  volumes  of  ApoUinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion.     The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy 
antagonist  of  Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians   and 
Polytheists,   and  though  he  affected   the  rigour  of  geometrical 
demonstration,  his  commentaries  revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical 
sense  of  the  Scriptures.     A  mystery,  which  had  long  floated  in  the 
looseness  of  popular  belief,  was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in 
a  technical  form;  and  he  first  proclaimed  the  memorable  words, 

1'  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii- 
16.) ;  but  we  are  deeaved  by  our  modern  Bibles.  The  word  %*  (which)  was  altered 
to  3c^r  (  God)  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  century :  the  true  reading* 
which  is  visible  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
Greek,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fiithers ;  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the  thrte  witneues 
of  St,  John^  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See  hu  two  letters  trans- 
lated by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Britannique,  torn.  xv.  p.  148 — 190.  851 — ^390.  > 
I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and  may  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers, who  was  deeply  skilled  in  critical  and  theological  studies. 

"  For  ApoUinaris  and  his  sect,  see  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  46.  1.  ilL  c  16.  Soxomen,  1.  r. 
c.  18. 1.  vi.  c.  25.  27.  Theodoret,  1.  t.  S.  10,  1 1.  Tillemont,  M&moires  Eccl&iastique^ 
touL  vii.  p.  602—638.  Not  p.  789 — 794.  in  4to.  Venute,  1732.  The  contemporary 
saints  always  mention  the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of 
the  more  recent  hbtorians  is  harsh  and  hostile :  yet  Philostorgius  compares  him  (L  viii. 
c.  II — 15.)  to  Basil  and  Gregory. 


*  It  should  be  Zs,     Griesbach  in  loc.  controversialists.  Would  Gibbon*s  deference 

The  weight  of  authority  is  so  much  against  for  the  ftrat  of  philotopherg  have  extended 

the  common  reading  on  both  these  points,  to  oi?  his  theological  conclusions? — M. 
that  they  are  no  longer  urged  by  prudent 
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"  One  Incarnate  nature  of  Christ,  ^  which  are  still  re-echoed  with 
hostile  clamours  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia. 
He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or  mingled  with  the  body 
of  a  man ;  and  that  the  Logos^  the  eternal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the 
flesh  the  place  and  office  of  an  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  tenified  at  his  own  rashness,  ApoUinaris  was  heard 
to  mutter  some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation.  He  ac- 
quiesced in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers  between 
the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man ;  that  he  might  reserve  the 
Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and  employ  the  subordinate 
human  principle  in  the  meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the 
moderate  Docetes,  he  revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as 
the  carnal,  mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from  heaven, 
impassible  and  incorruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  trans- 
formed, into  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  ApoUinaris 
was  strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines, 
whose  schools  are  honoured  by  the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and 
Chrysostom,  and  tainted  by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  Nes- 
tonus.  But  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  charac- 
ter and  dignity,  remained  inviolate ;  and  his  rivals,  since  we  may 
not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of  toleration,  were  astonished, 
perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  argument,  and  diffident  of  the  final 
sentence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her  judgment  at  length  inclined 
in  their  favour ;  the  heresy  of  ApoUinaris  was  condemned,  and  the 
separate  congregations  of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  Im- 
perial laws.  But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the 
monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of  Theophilus 
and  Cyril,  the  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

V.  The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the  fantastic  Docetes,  y  Q^ho- 
were  rejected  and  forgotten:  the  recent  zeal  against  the  JSdwSlf 
errors  of  ApoUinaris  reduced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming  <*'«p"^«»- 
agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Cerinthus.  But  instead  of  a 
temporary  and  occasional  aUiance,  they  established,  and  we  stUl  em- 
brace, the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting  union  of  a 
perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second  person  of  the  trinity 
with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  was  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confessed,  that  the 
mode  of  their  co-existence  could  neither  be  represented  by  our 
ideas,  nor  expressed  by  our  langus^e.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable 
discord  was  cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive 
of  confounding,  and  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  separating,  the 
divinity,  and  the  humanity,  of  Christ.      Impelled  by  religious 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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frenzy,  they  fled  with  adyeree  haste  from  the  error  which  they  mu- 
tually deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation.  On  either 
hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were  jealous  to  defend,  the 
union  and  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  and  to  invent  such 
forms  of  speech,  such  symbols  of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible 
of  doubt  or  ambiguity.  The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted 
them  to  ransack  art  and  nature  for  every  possible  comparison,  and 
each  comparison  misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incom* 
parable  mystery.  In  the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is  enlarged 
to  a  monster,  and  each  party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd 
or  impious  conclusions  that  might  be  extorted  from  the  principles 
of  their  adversaries.  To  escape  from  each  other,  they  wandered 
through  many  a  dark  and  devious  thicket,  till  they  were  astonished 
by  the  horrid  phantoms  of  Cerinthus  and  ApoUinaris,  who  guarded 
the  opposite  issues  of  the  theological  labyrinth.  As  soon  as  they 
beheld  the  twilight  of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started,  measured 
back  their  steps,  and  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  of  impene- 
trable orthodoxy.  To  purge  themselves  from  the  guilt  or  reproach 
of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed  their  consequences,  explained 
their  principles,  excused  their  indiscretions,  and  unanimoudy  pro- 
nounced the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith.  Yet  a  latent  and  almost 
invisible  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers  of  controversy:  by 
the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was  quickly  kindled  to  a 
mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes  ^^  of  the  Oriental  sects  h&ve 
shaken  the  pillars  of  the  churdi  and  state. 

cjTih  !»•  The  name  of  Cybil  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  contro- 
Ai»andri«.  vcrsial  story,  and  the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opi- 
oct.  18.-1  nions  and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In  the  house 
ji^e!  27*.  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theophilus,  he  imbibed  the 
orthodox  lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth 
were  profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under 
the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
studies,  with  such  indefatigable  ardour,  that  in  the  course  of  one 
sleepless  night,  he  has  perused  the  four  gospels,  the  CathoHc 
epistles,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Origeu  he  detested ;  but 
the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil, 
were   continually  in  his  hands:    by  the  theory  and  practice  of 

"  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregory  Abulpbaragius  the 
Jacobite  primate  of  the  East,  and  Elias  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Damasctis  (see 
Asseman,  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  torn.  ii.  p.  291.  torn.  iii.  p.  514,  &c.)»  that  the  Melcbites, 
Jacobites,  Nestorians,  &c.  agree  in  the  doctrine,  and  differ  only  in  the  expreanon.  Our 
most  learned  and  rational  divines — Basnage,  Le  Clerc,  Beausobre,  La  Croze,  Mosheim, 
Jablonski — are  inclined  to  &your  this  charitable  judgment;  but  the  zeal  of  Petavlus 
ii  loud  and  angry,  and  the  moderation  of  Dupin  is  conveyed  in  a  whisper. 
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dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  his  wit  was  sharpened;  he  ex- 
tended round  his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  theology,  and  modi* 
tated  the  works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics,  whose  remains,  in 
seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber  by  the  side  of  their 
rivals.^  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desert,  but  his  thoughts 
(it  is  the  reproach  of  a  friend^')  were  still  fixed  on  the  world;  and 
the  call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of  cities 
and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspiring  hermit.  With 
the  approbation  of  his  uncle,  he  assumed  the  office,  and  acquired 
the  fame,  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  comely  person  adorned  the 
pulpit ;  the  harmony  of  his  Toice  resounded  in  the  cathedral ;  his 
friends  were  stationed  to  lead  or  second  the  applause  of  the  congre- 
gation^^; and  the  hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses, 
which,  in  their  effect,  though  not  in  their  composition,  might  be 
<x>mpared  with  those  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Theo- 
philus expanded  and  realised  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy 
of  Alexandria  was  divided;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  supported 
the  claims  of  the  archdeacon ;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices 
and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite;  and  after  a 
period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Athanasius.^ 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.    At  a  dis-  his  ty- 

rftnny 

tance  from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  ^j'^^^jj^^ 
the  patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria  had  &c.* 
gradually  usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate. 
The  public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed  hy  his 
discretion;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the 
multitude ;  his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous 
and  fanatic  parabolani  ^^,  familiarised  in  their  daily  office  with  scenes 

**  La  Croze  (Hist  du  Christianinne  des  lodes,  torn.  i.  p.  24.)  avows  his  contempt 
for  the  genius  and  writings  of  Cyril.  De  tons  les  ouvrages  des  anciens,  il  y  en  a  peu 
qu'on  Ine  ayeo  moins  d'utilit^ :  and  Dupin  (Biblioth^ue  Eccl^siastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  4S 
— 5S.)^  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

"  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (1.  L  epist  S5.  p.  8.).  As  the  letter  is  not  of  the  most 
creditable  sort,  Ullemont,  less  sincere  than  the  Bollandists,  affects  a  doubt  whether  ^tU 
Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophilus  (M^m.  Ecd^  torn.  xiv.  p.  268.). 

**  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (1.  yii.  c.  13.)  Ztdwpos  tk  iuepoar^s  rov 
iwuTKdrov  KvplKXov  KoBtorch,  ira2  irtpl  rh  Kp6ravs  h  reus  9t9eurKaXi<us  ainoO  iyeiptiy  ^y 
awov^cudraros. 

*"  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  7.)  and  Renaudot 
(Hist  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  106.  108.).  The  Ahb£  Renaudot  drew  his  materials 
from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  Ashmunein,  in 
the  xth  century,  who  can  never  be  trusted,  unless  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  facts. 

"  The  Parabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  instituted  during  the 
plague  of  Gallienus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They  gradually  enlarged, 
abiued,  and  sold  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Their  outrageous  conduct  during 
the  reign  of  Cyril  provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination, 
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of  death ;  and  the  prefects  of  Egypt  were  awed  or  provoked  by 
the  temporal  power  of  these  Christian  pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the 
prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  auspiciously  opened  his  reign  by  op- 
pressing the  Noyatians,  the  most  innocent  and  hamdess  of  the  sec- 
taries«  The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship  appeared  in 
his  eyes  a  just  and  meritorious  act;  and  he  confiscated  their 
holy  vessels,  without  apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacril^e.  The 
toleration,  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied 
to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
Csesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  seven  hundred 
years  since  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  Without  any  legal  sen- 
tence, without  any  royal  mandate,  the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to  the  attack  of  the  synagogues. 
Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews  were  incapable  of  resistance; 
their  houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of 
their  goods,  expelled  from  the  city  the  remnant  of  the  unbdieving 
nation.  Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity, 
and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they  had 
recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult  Such  crimes 
would  have  deserved  the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate ;  but  m 
this  promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were  confounded  with  the 
guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy 
and  industrious  colony.  The  zeal  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Julian  law ;  but  in  a  feeble  government  and  a 
superstitious  age,  he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise. 
Orestes  complained;  but  his  just  complaints  were  too  quickly 
forgotten  by  the  ministers  of  Theodosius,  and  too  deeply  remem- 
bered by  a  priest  who  affected  to  pardon,  and  continued  to  hate^ 
the  prefect  of  Egypt.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  his 
chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of  five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian 
monks ;  his  guards  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  pro- 
testations that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic  were  answered 
by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  loyal  citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  he  in- 
stantly satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk  by  whose 
hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Ammonius  expired  under  the  rod 
of  the  lictor.  At  the  command  of  Cyril  his  body  was  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral ; 
the  name  of  Anmionius  was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the 
wonderful;  his  tomb  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyr- 

and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  But  these  restraints  were  transient 
and  ineffectual.  Seethe  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit  u.  and  Ullemont,  M^m.  Eccl^  torn, 
xiv,  p.  276 — ^278. 
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dom^  and  the  patriarch  ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magna- 
nimity of  an  assassin  and  a  rebel  Such  honours  might  incite  the 
faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and 
he  soon  prompted^  or  accepted^  the  sacrifice  of  a  yiigin,  who  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  the  Greeks^  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the  mathematician  ^^ 
was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies ;  her  learned  comments  have 
elucidated  the  geometry  of  ApoUonius  and  Diophantus,  and  she 
publicly  taught^  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity 
of  wisdom,  the  modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her 
disciples ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were 
impatient  to  visit  the  female  philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with 
a  jealous  eye,  the  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded 
the  door  of  her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread  among  the 
Chrbtians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  prefect  and  the  archbishop;  and  that 
obstacle  was  speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of 
Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged 
to  the  church,  and  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter 
the  reader,  and  a  troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanatics :  her  flesh 
was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster  shells  ^%  and  her 
quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just  progress 
of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts ;  but 
the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
character  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.^^ 

Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  Ne»torios, 
blood  of  a  virgin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint ;  and  fjJiJjiSSu ' 
Cyril  had  accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  a!4*'4m. 
the  Oak.     When  the  memory  of  Chrysostom  was  restored  ^^^^  **^- 
and  consecrated,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying 
faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  nor  was  it  till 

**  For  TbeoD  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabricius,  Bibliotbec.  tom.  viii.  p  210, 
211.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious  and  originaL  Hesyohius  (  Meur- 
sii  Opera,  tonu  viL  p.  295,  296. )  observes,  that  he  was  persecuted  8<&  r^y  vircp^dAAov- 
a-ay  ao^Uuf ;  and  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (1.  L  c.  76.  p.  159.  edit.  Brodsi) 
celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honourably  mentioned  (Epist.  10.  15, 
16.  SS — 80.  124.  135.  153.)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the  philosophic  bishop  Synesius. 

••  'OarpdKois  huftiXonf,  «al  ikt\ifi6v  iiourvdurairrts,  &c.  Oyster-shells  were  plentifully 
strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Caesareum.  I  may  therefore  prefer  the  literal 
sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphorical  version  of  teffuke,  tiles,  which  is  used  by  M. 
de  Valois.  I  am  ignorant,  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their 
Tictim  was  yet  alive. 

"  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  13,  14,  15.) ;  and 
the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  historian  who  coolly  styles  the  mur- 
derers of  Hypatia  Mpes  rh  <f>p6yrifM  ivBtpfwu  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I 
am  pleased  to  observe  a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius  ( A.  D.  415,  No.  48.). 
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after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he  yielded  to 
the  consent  of  the  CathoKc  world.*^*     His  enmity  to  the  Byzantine 
pontifiB^^  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion :  he  enyied 
their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Imperial  court ;  and 
he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition,  which  oppressed  the  metropoli- 
tans of  Europe  and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  and  measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Chrysostom,  suspended  the  animosities  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs ; 
but  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of   a  rival 
more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.    After  the  short  and  troubled 
reign  of  Sisinnius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the 
clergy  and  people  were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  invited  the  merit 
of  a  stranger.     Nestorius^S  a  native  of  Germanicia,  and  a  monk 
of  Antioch,  was  recommended  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  sermons ;  but  the  first  homily  which  he  preached 
before  the  devout  Theodosius  betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impa- 
tience of  his  zeal.     "  Give  me,  O  Caesar  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me 
"  the  earth  purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the 
*^  kingdom  of  heaven.     Exterminate  with  me  the  heretics ;  and 
**  with  you  I  will  exterminate  the  Persians."     On  the  fifth  daj, 
as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already  signed,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked  a  secret  conventicle 
of  the  Arians :   they  preferred  death  to  submission ;   the  flames 
that  were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded  by  the  name  of 
incendiary.     On  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  his  episcopal  vigour 
imposed  a  rigid  formulary  of  faith  and  discipline ;  a  chronological 
error  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  as  an  offence 
against  the  church  and  state.     Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  Mile- 
tus, were  purified  with  the  blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans ; 
and  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates 
three  and  twenty  degrees  and  denominations  in  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  heresy.^  ^     But  the  sword  of  persecution,  which  Nesto- 

*"  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Isidore  of  Fe- 
lusivm,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus,  1.  sit.  c.  18.)  to  the  personal 
intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Yet  in  his  last  years  he  still  muttered  that  John  Chrysostom 
had  been  justly  condemned  (Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  S78 — ^SSS.  Baronins, 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  412,  No.  4&>-€4.). 

■•  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates  (1.  yii.  c.  25>-28. ) ;  their  power 
and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  i. 
p.  80—91.) 

"  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  29.  81.);  and 
Marccllinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  eloquentio?  satis,  sapientiae  parum,  of  SalJust. 

"  Cod.  Tlieodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  SH.  with  the  illustrations  of  Baronius  (A.  D. 
428,  No.  25,  &c.),  Godefroy  (ad  locum),  and  Pagi  Critics,  tom.  ii.  p.  208. 
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rius  80  fiirioasly  wielded^  was  soon  turned  against  his  own  breast. 
Religion  was  the  pretence ;  but^  in  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary 
saint,  ambition  was  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  warfare.^*-' 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  taught  to  nuberefj. 
&l»hor  the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to    4S9I431. 
discriminate  the  humanity  of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.^^      The   Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the 
mother  of  Christ,  but  his  ears  were  offended  with  the  rash  and 
r^ecent  title  of  mother  of  God^^,  which  had  been  insensibly  adopted 
since  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.     From  the  pulpit  of 
Oonstantinople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards  the  pa- 
triarch himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the  use,  or  the  abuse, 
of  a  word^*  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unauthorised  by  the  church, 
and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mislead  the 
simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and  to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resem- 
blance, the  old  genealogy  of  Olympus.^^     In  his  calmer  moments 
Nestorius  confessed,  that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  and  the  communication  of  their  idioms^^ : 
but  he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship 
of  a  new-bom,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes 
from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe  the 
manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the  tabernacle  of 

"  Isidore  at  Pelunum  (h  iv.  Epist.  57.).  His  words  are  strong  and  scandalous  — 
tI  dav/uf^cu,  ft  Ktd  rw  ittfA.  vpSyfta  dtTov  km  X&you  Kpwrrov  Zia/ponmy  itpwnrouniimu  tfvh 
^iKapxCas  ^ir^aicxcWficy»i.  Isidore  as  a  saint,  but  he  nerer  became  a  bnhop ;  and  I 
half  suspect  that  the  pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plata 

"  La  Croze  ( Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  44 — 53.  Thesaurus  EpLstolicus 
La  Crorianua,  torn.  iii.  p.  276 — 2S0.)  has  detected  the  use  of  b  BwwSrris  and  6  Kvplos 
*Ii|0«v5,  wtiich,  in  the  ivtb,  ytb,  and  yith  eenturiei^  discriminatea  the  school  of  Diodonis 
of  Tarsus  and  his  Nestorian  disciples. 

**  SwtSkos — Deipara  :  as  in  zoology  we  familiarly  speak  of  oyiparous  and  yiTiparoos 
animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  this  word,  which  La  Croze  (Christian- 
isme des  Indes,  torn.  L  p.  16.)  ascribes  to  Eusebius  of  Casarea  and  the  Arians.  The 
orthodox  testimonies  are  produced  by  Cyril  and  Petavius  (Doffmat  Theolog.  tom.  y. 
1.  y.  c.  15.  p.  254,  &c.) ;  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  questionable,  and  the  epithet 
of  ^eoT^iroi  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  a  Catholic  MS. 

**  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  de  TEglise,  a  work  of  controversy  (tom.  i.  p.  505. )» jus- 
tifies the  mother,  by  the  blood,  of  Ood  ( Acts,  xx.  28.  with  Mill's  various  readings). 
But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from  unanimous ;  and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  version,  even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the 
Chrisdaos  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes, 
tom.  L  p.  347. ).  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  has  guarded  the 
purity  of  their  text. 

"  The  Pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cyl)ele  of  the  Christians  (Isidor. 
1.  L  epist  54. ) ;  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of 
her  assassin  (Synodicon,  c.  216.  in  iv.  tom.  Conci).  p.  484.).  In  the  article  of 
NxsTORiDs,  Bayle  has  scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

^  The  ian-l^offis  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the  idioms  or  properties 
of  each  nature  to  the  other — of  infinity  to  man,  passibility  to  God,  &c.  Twelve  rules 
on  this  nicest  of  subjects  compose  the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius  (Dogmata 
Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  iv.  c.  14,  15.  p.  209,  &c.). 
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his  Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds^  the  pillars  of  the 
sanctuary  were  shaken.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  of  Nestorius 
indulged  their  pious  or  personal  resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy 
was  secretly  displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger :  whatever 
is  superstitious  or  absurd,  might  claim  the  protection  of  the 
monks ;  and  the  people  was  interested  in  the  glory  of  their  vii^in 
patroness.'^®  The  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  service  of 
the  altar,  were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamour ;  his  authority  and 
doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations ;  every  wind 
scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of  controversy ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  re-echoed  in  the 
cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril  to  en- 
lighten the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks :  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed  the  incarnation 
of  one  nature ;  and  the  successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride 
and  ambition,  when  he  rose  in  arms  against  another  Arius,  more 
formidable  and  more  guilty,  on  the  second  throne  of  the  hierarchy. 
After  a  short  correspondence,  in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised 
their  hatred  in  the  hollow  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West,  the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine 
pontiff.  From  the  East,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he  ob- 
tained the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and  silence,  which 
were  addressed  to  both  parties  while  they  favoured  the  cause  of 
Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the 
messengers  of  Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by 
the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the  faith  of 
the  pope,  who  with  his  Latin  clergy  was  ignorant  of  the  language, 
the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of  an 
Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the  cause,  approved 
the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the  sentiments  and  person  of 
Nestorius,  degraded  the  heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed 
a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recantation  and  penance,  and  delegated  to 
his  enemy  the  execution  of  this  rash  and  illegal  sentence.  But 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god, 
exposed  the  errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal ;  and  his  twelve  ana- 
themas''^ still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  memory 
of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon.     These  bold  assertions  are  indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours 

"  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i.  p.  30,  &c. 

•  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  943.  They  have  never  been  direedy  approved  by  the  church 
(Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecclds.  torn.  xiv.  p.  368—372.).  I  almost  pity  the  agony  of  rage 
and  sophistry  with  which  Petavius  seems  to  be  agitated  in  the  vith  book  of  his  Dog- 
mata Tlieologica. 
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of  the  Apollinarian  here&y ;  but  the  serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere 
professions  of  Nestorius  have  satisfied  the  wiser  and  less  partial 
theologians  of  the  present  times.*° 

Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  First  coun-: 
were  disposed  to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ;  Ephesu., 
and  a  synod  of  the  Catholic  or  rather  of  the  Greek  church,  jun^.?^' 
was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole  remedy  that  could  ^*'*<»**'- 
appease  or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel.'*^  Ephesus,  on  all  sides 
accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the  festival  of 
Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meeting ;  a  writ  of  summons  was 
dispatched  to  each  metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  to 
protect  and  confine  the  fathers  till  they  should  settle  the  mysteries 
of  heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth.  •  Nestorius  appeared  not  as 
a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge ;  he  depended  on  the  weight  rather  than 
the  number  of  his  prelates,  and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus  were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or  defence.  But 
his  adversary  Cyril  wad  more  powerful  in  the  weapons  both  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least  to  the 
meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  was  attended  by  fifty  Egyptian 
bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's  nod  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance  with 
Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  despotic  primate  of  Asia  dis- 
posed of  the  ready  succours  of  thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes :  a 
crowd  of  peasants,  the  slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the 
city  to  support  with  blows  and  clamours  a  metaphysical  argument ; 
and  the  people  zealously  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
body  reposed  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus.^^  The  fleet  which  had 
transported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  riches  of 

^  Such  as  the  rational  Basnage  (ad  torn.  i.  Variar.  Lection.  Canisii  in  Prsfat.  c. 
2.  p.  11 — ^S3.)  and  La  Croze,  the  uoiyeraal  scholar  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  L  p. 
16 — 20.  De  i*Ethiopie,  p.  26,  27.  Thesaur.  Epist.  p.  176,  &c.  283.  285.).  His  free 
sentence  is  confirmed  by  that  of  his  friends  Jablonski  (Thesaur.  £pist.  torn.  i.  p.  193 
— 201 . )  and  Mosbeim  (idem,  p.  304.  Nestorium  crimine  caniisse  est  et  mea  sentcntia) ; 
and  three  more  respectable  judges  will  not  easily  be  found.  Asseman,  a  learned  and 
modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern  (Bibliothec.  Orient  tom.  iv.  p.  190>-224.)  the  guilt 
and  error  of  the  Nestorians. 

**  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  till  the  synod  of  Ephesus, 
may  be  found  in  Socrates  (I.  viL  c.  32.)  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  1,  2.),  Liberatus  (Brev.  e. 
1 — 4.),  the  original  Acts  (Condi,  tom.  iii.  p.  551 — 991.  edit.  Venice,  1728),  the 
Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  and  the  faithful  collections  of  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccl^, 
torn.  xiv.  p.  283 — 377.). 

*'  The  Chrbtians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Mary.  The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  affirmed  by  the  synod  (lK0a  6  ^9o\6yos*laMiifrrf5,  Kolit 
^fortfjcos  irap$4vos  ^  ayla  Mapla.  Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1102.)  ;  yet  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  claim  of  Jerusalem ;  and  her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  to  the  pilgrims, 
produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  have  piously  acquiesced.  See  Baronius  (Anna!.  Eccles.  A.  D.  48,  No.  6,  &c.), 
and  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  i.  p.  467 — 477.). 
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Egypt ;  and  hd  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of  mariners,  daves, 
and  fanatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obedience  under  the  banner  of 
St  Mark  and  the  mother  of  God.     The  fathers,  and  even  the 
guards,  of  the  council  were   awed   by  this  martial  array;   the 
adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  insidted  in  the  streets,    or 
threatened  in  their  houses;  his  eloquence  and  liberality  made  a 
daily  increase  in  the  number  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  Egyptian 
soon  computed  that  he  might  command  the  attendance  and  the 
voices  of  two  hundred  bishops.^^     But  the  author  of  the  twelve 
anathemas  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch, 
who,  with  a  small,  but  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  a^d 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant  capital 
of  the  East     Impatient  of  a  delay,  which  he  stigmatised  as  vo- 
luntary and  culpable  ^^,  Cyril  announced  the  opening  of  the  synod 
sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost.     Nestorius,  who  de- 
pended on  the   near  approach  of  his  Eastern  friends,  persisted^ 
like  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction,  and 
to  disobey  the  summons,  of  his  enemies :  they  hastened  his  trial, 
and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat  of  judgment.     Sixty-eight 
bishops,  twenty-two  of  metropolitan  rank,  defended  his  cause  by 
a  modest  and  temperate  protest:  they  were  excluded  from  the 
councils  of  their  brethren.      Candidian,  in  the  emperor^s  name, 
requested  a  delay  of  four  days  j  the  profane  magistrate  was  driven 
Condemn-    ^^^  Outrage  and  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints. 
Nestorius.    '^^^  whole  of  this  momentous  transaction  was  crowded 
June  M.      jjj^  ^^  compass  of  a  summer's  day :  the  bishops  delivered 
their  separate  opinions ;  but  the  unifonuity  of  style  reveals  the  in- 
fluence or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  has  been  accused  of  corruptiiig 
the  public  evidence  of  their  acts  and  subscriptions/^     Without  a 
dissenting   voice,   they  recognised  in  the  epistles    of  Cyril  the 
Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the   fathers:  but  the   partial 
extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  inter- 
rupted by  curses  and  anathemas :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded 

**  The  Acts  of  Cbalcedon  (Concil.  torn.  !▼.  p.  1405.  1408.)  exhibit  a  lively  picture 
of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  to  their  patriarch. 

**  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch  till  the  1 8th  of 
May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days  journey ;  and  ten  days  more  may  be 
fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and  repose.  The  march  of  Xenophon  over  the  same  ground 
enumerates  above  260  parasangs  or  leagues;  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated 
from  ancient  and  modern  itineraries,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the  speed  of  an  army, 
a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  b  reluctantly  acquitted  by  Tillemont  himself 
(Mem.  Ecc)^  tom.  xiv.  p.  386 — 389.). 

^  Mtfi^fUFOtf  fi^  iror^  rh  B4oy  rd  iv  *E^4ir^  tnnn-^pcu  ^Ofurfiftara,  iiwtovpyf^  9k  ical 
rm  itSffffA^  ffcuyoTO/ulf  KuptWov  r^x^dCovros,  Evagrius,  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  same  imputation 
was  urged  by  count  Irenasus  (tom.  iii.  p.  1249.) ;  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not  find 
it  an  easy  task  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acts. 
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from  his  episcopal  and  eccleduifltical  dignity.  The  sentence,  ini^ 
licioQflly  inscribed  to  the  new  Jndas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  prelates,  as  they  issued  from 
the  church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  champions ; 
and  her  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations,  the  songs, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival  Of>mMiuon 
and  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  oHrauis, 
the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  ftc!*^ 
John  of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candidian  the  Imperial  minister; 
who  related  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty 
violence  of  the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and  violence,  the 
Oriental  synod  of  fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril  and  Memnon  from 
their  episcopal  honours,  condemned,  in  the  twelve  anathemas,  the 
purest  venom  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and  described  the  Alex- 
andrian primate  as  a  monster,  bom  and  educated  for  the  destruction 
of  the  church.^®  His  throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible ;  but 
they  instantly  resolved  to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the 
blessing  of  a  faithful  shepherd.  By  the  vigiknce  of  Memnon,  the 
churches  were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown 
into  the  cathednd.  The  troops,  under  the  command  of  Candidian, 
advanced  to  the  assault;  the  outguards  were  routed  and  put  to 
the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impr^nable :  the  besiegers  retired ; 
their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorous  sally;  they  lost  their 
horses,  and  many  of  their  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded  with 
clubs  and  stones.  Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with 
rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and  blood ;  the  rival  synods  darted 
anathemas  and  excommunications  from -their  sfMritual  engines;  and 
the  court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  con- 
tradictory narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  factions.  During 
a  busy  period  of  three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  method, 
except  the  most  effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to 
reconcile  this  theological  quarrel.  He  attempted  to  remove  or 
intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sentence,  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives  at  Ephesus  with  ample 
power  and  military  force :  he  summoned  from  either  party  eight 
chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and  candid  conference  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  far  from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But 
the  Orientals  refused  to  yield,  and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their 
numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms  of  union  or 

^  'O  8i  cir*  iKiBpip  rw  4KkKy\m<S¥  rtx'^tU  Koi  rpa^if.  After  the  coalition  of  John 
and  Cyril  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten.  The  style  of  declamation  must 
neyer  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  sense  which  respectable  enemies  entertain  of  each 
other's  merit  (Concil.  torn.  iiL  p.  1244.). 
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toleration.  The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was  proroked, 
and  he  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect  of  the 
third  oecumenical  counciL^^  '^  God  is  my  witness,"  said  the  pious 
prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  confusion.  His  pro- 
"  vidence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guilty.  Betum  to  your 
'*  provinces,  and  may  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and 
**  scandal  of  your  meeting."  They  returned  to  their  provinces; 
but  the  same  passions  which  had  distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus 
were  diffused  over  the  Eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and 
equal  campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  con- 
descended to  explain  and  embrace:  but  their  seeming  re-union 
must  be  imputed  rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual 
lassitude  rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 
Victory  of  "^^^  Byzautiue  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the  royal  ear  a 
^^A.'b.  baleful  prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
431--43S.  Egyptian  rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective^®, 
which  accompanied  the  sununons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent, 
and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  fsuth,  vio- 
lated the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful  and 
separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  presumed 
to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  Imperial  family. 
At  the  stem  command  of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had  repaired  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  resbted,  threatened,  and  confined,  by  the 
magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius  and  the  Orientals ;  who 
assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  suppress  the  fanatic 
and  disorderly  train  of  the  patriarch.  Without  expecting  the 
royal  licence,  he  escaped  from  his  guards,  precipitately  embarked, 
deserted  the  imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his  episcopal  fortress 
of  safety  and  independence.  But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in 
the  court  and  city,  successfully  laboured  to  appease  the  resentment, 
and  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  the  emperor.  The  feeble  son  of  Ar- 
cadius  was  alternately  swayed  by  his  wife  and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs 
and  women  of  the  palace :  superstition  and  avarice  were  their  ruling 

*'  See  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a  Latin  yerslon 
almost  contemporary  (Concil.  torn.  iiL  p.  991 — 1S39.  with  the  Synodicon  adversus 
Tragcediam  Irensei,  torn.  W.  p.  235 — 497.),  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates 
(1.  vii.  c.  34.)  and  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.),  and  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus  (in  Concil. 
torn.  vi.  p.  419^459.  c  5,  6.),  and  the  M^moires  Eccles.  of  Tillemont  (tom.  ziv. 
p.  377—487.). 

**  TopaxV  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  t6  7c  M  troun^  koL  x^^^H^  '*'^* 
iKKK-nfflais  ifie4e\'nKai  .  .  ,  ,  &s  ^p(urvr4pa5  dpfirts  irptwoicJis  fcoAAoK  fj  itKpt€€ias  .... 
jcol  voutiXias  ftiaXXov  to6tw  iifutf  itpKoioJis  IJTtp  kKXirifros  ....  iraanhi  imXKw  ^  Uptms 
.  .  ,  .  rdrt  r&v  iKKkijcuoyf  rii  tc  r£v  fioffiXtuv  /u^^Aciy  x^PK^*^  0o6\ea$<Uf  &s  of'K  otfmft 
iL^opfjLTis  iT4p<u  tvioKifiiia'ttts.  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  much  Nestorius  paid 
for  these  expressions,  so  mortifying  to  bis  rival. 
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passions ;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their  endea- 
vours to  alarm  the  former^  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constanti- 
nople and  the  suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and 
the  holy  abbots,  Dahnatius  and  Eutyches^^,  had  devoted  their  zeal 
and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the 
unity  of  Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  monastic  life, 
they  had  never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod  the  profane  ground 
of  the  city.  But  in  this  awful  moment  of  the  danger  of  the 
church,  their  vow  was  superseded  by  a  more  sublime  and  indis- 
pensable duty.  At  the  head  of  a  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits, 
who  carried  burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chaunted  litanies  to 
the  mother  of  God,  they  proceeded  from  their  monasteries  to  the 
palace.  The  people  was  edified  and  inflamed  by  this  extraordinary 
spectacle^  and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and 
adjurations  of  the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could 
hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  embraced  the  person  and  the  creed 
of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same  time  every 
avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold.  Under  the  decent 
names  of  etdogies  and  benedictions^  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes  were 
bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power  and  rapaciousness. 
But  their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the  sanctuaries  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria;  and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  was 
unable  to  silence  the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the 
expense  of  this  scandalous  corruption.*^  Pulcheria,  who  relieved 
her  brother  from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  firmest  pillar  of 
orthodoxy ;  and  so  intimate  was  the  tdliance  between  the  thunders 
of  the  synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril  was  assured  of 
success  if  he  could  displace  one  eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in 
the  favour  of  Theodosius.  Yet  the  Egyptian  could  not  boast  of 
a  glorious  or  decisive  victory.  The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed 
firmness,  adhered  to  his  promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the 
Oriental  bishops ;  and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed, 
with  ambiguity  and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before 

^  Eutyches,  the  beresiarch  Eutyches,  is  honourably  named  by  Cyril  as  a  friend,  a 
saint,  and  the  strenuous  defender  ef  the  faith.  His  brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatius,  is 
likewise  employed  to  bind  the  emperor  and  all  his  chamberlains  ternbUi  conjuratione, 
Synodicon,  c.  203.  in  Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  467. 

^  Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristautur,  quod  ecclesia  Alexandrina  nudata  sit  htgus 
caus4  turbelse :  et  debet  prieter  ilia  quae  hinc  transmissa  sint  auri  Ubras  miBe  quingentaa. 
£t  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  ut  pnestet ;  sed  de  tua  ecclesi^  priesta  avaritis  quorum  nosti,  &c. 
This  curious  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  creature  the  new  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in  an  old  Latin  version  (Synodicon, 
c.  203.  Concil.  torn.  iy.  p.  465 — 468.).  The  noask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints 
speak  the  honest  language  of  interest  and  confederacy. 
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he  was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius.*^ 

Rzueor  The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of 

a.d.Tm''  the  synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court, 
and  faintly  supported  by  his  Eastern  Mends.  A  sentiment  of  fear 
or  indignation  prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to  affect  the 
glory  of  a  voluntary  abdications^ :  his  wish,  or  at  least  his  request, 
was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with  honour  from  Ephesus 
to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  his  sue-* 
cessors,  Mazimian  and  Proclus,  were  adaiowledged  as  the  lairfol 
bishops  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  de- 
graded patriarch  coidd  no  longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security 
of  a  private  monk.  The  past  he  regretted,  he  was  discontented 
with  the  present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread:  the  Ori- 
ental bishops  successively  disengaged  their  cause  from  his  unpopu- 
lar name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number  of  the  schismatics 
who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the  faith.  After  a  resi- 
dence at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand  of  Theodosius  subscribed 
an  edict '^,  which  ranked  him  with  Simon  the  magician,  proscribed 
his  opinions  and  followers,  condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames, 
and  banished  his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  to 
Oasis,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Libyan  desert^^  Secluded 
from  the  church  and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  by 
the  rage  of  bigotry  and  war.     A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes 

^  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are  diffusely  related 
in  the  original  Acts  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1339 — 1771.  ad  fin.  yoI.  and  the  Synodicon, 
in  torn,  ir.),  Soerates  (1.  vii.  c.  S8.  S5.  40,  41.),  Evagrius  (L  i.  e.  6,  7,  8.  IS.),  Libera- 
tus  (c  7--10.),  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccli^  torn.  xiy.  p.  497— 676.  >  The  most  patient 
reader  will  thank  me  for  compressing  so  much  nonsense  and  fieilsehood  in  a  few  lines. 

*  AfrroO  re  aZ  fkifihtrt,  irwrp^kni  K«rd  rh  ohctiov  V««ra^eS(«<  fuufwrHi^wv.  Evagrius, 
L  i  c.  7.  The  original  letters  in  the  Synodioon  (c  15.  24,  S5»  26.)  justify  the  appear' 
once  of  a  voluntary  resignation,  which  is  asserted  by  Bbed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer, 
apud  Asseman.  Bibliot  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  299.  802. 

**  See  the  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p> 
1730 — 1735.).  The  odious  name  of  Sinumians,  which  was  affixed  to  the  disciples  of 
this  r^fwr^Sovf  SiSotf-ieaXfar,  was  designed  &s  &y  bv^iSvrt  wpoSkifOim'tf  alAiftov  intofjuhet^ 

Yet  these  were  Christians !  who  differed  only  in  names  and  in  shadows. 

**  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit  22. 
leg.  7.)  to  those  happy  spots  whidi  are  discriminated  by  water  and  verdure  from  the 
Libyan  sands.  Three  of  these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvabat :  1.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle  Oasis,  three  days*  journey  to  the  west  of 
Lycopolis.  S.  The  southern,  where  Nestorius  was  banished,  in  the  first  climate,  and 
only  three  days*  journey  from  the  confines  of  Nubia.  See  a  learned  Note  of  Michaelis 
(ad  Descript  iBgypt  Abulfedse,  p.  21— S4.).» 

•  1.  The.  Oasis  of  Sivah  has  been  vi-  been  well  described  in  the  travels  of  Sir 
sited  by  Mons.  Drovetti  and  Mr.  Browne.  A.  Edmonstone.  To  these  must  be  added 
2.  The  little  Oasis,  that  of  El  Kassar,  was  another  Western  Oasis,  also  visited  by  Sir 
visited  and  described  by  Belzoni.    3.  The  A.  Edmonstone.  —  M. 

great  Oasis,  and  iu  splendid  ruins,  have 
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or  Nubians  invaded  his  solitary  prison:  in  their  retreat  they  dis- 
missed a  crowd  of  useless  captives ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nestorius 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile^  than  he  would  gladly  have  escaped 
from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city,  to  the  milder  servitude  of  the 
savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as  a  new  crime :  the  soul  of  th& 
patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt ;  the 
magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoutly  tortured  the  enemy 
of  Christ  and  St.  Cyril ;  and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia, 
the  heretic  was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body 
was  broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  lliese  reiterated 
journeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect;  the 
president  of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters ;  he  survived 
the  Catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and,  after  sixteen  years'  banish- 
ment, the  synod  of  Chalcedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to 
the  honours,  or  at  least  to  the  communion,  of  the  church.  The 
death  of  Nestorius  prevented  his  obedience  to  their  welcome  sum- 
mons ^^;  and  his  disease  might  afford  some  colour  to  the  scandalous 
report,  that  his  tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten 
by  the  worms.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known 
by  the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmim^^;  but  the 
immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to  cast 
stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish  tradition, 
that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  equally 
descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  imgodly.^^  Humanity  may 
drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nest(»ius;  yet  justice  must  observe, 
that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  approved  and  in- 
flicted.^® 

The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reign  of  Herenror 
thirty-two  years,  abandoned  the  Cath<dics  to  the  intem-  a!k^] 
perance  of  zeal  aiad  the  abuse  of  victory.^^      The  rmmophysite 

**  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  is  related  hy  Zacharias, 
bishop  of  Melitene  (Eyagrius,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  55,  \  and 
the  fiftmous  Xenaias  or  Pfailozenua,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn, 
ii.  p.  40.  &c.),  denied  by  Evagrius  and  Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croxe 
(Thesaur.  Epistol.  torn.  iii.  p.  181.  &c.).  The  fact  is  not  improhahle;  yet  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Monophysites  to  spread  the  invidious  report ;  and  Eutychius  (torn.  iL 
p.  12.)  affirms,  that  Nestonus  died  after  an  exile  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten 
years  before  the  synod  of  Chalcedon. 

"  Consult  D*Anville  (M^moire  sur  VEgypte,  p.  191.),  Pocock  (Description  of  the 
East,  vol.  i.  p.  76.),  Abulfeda  (Descript.  ^gypt.  p.  14.),  and  his  commentator  Mi- 
chaelis  (Not.  p.  78— 83.)»  and  the  Nubian  Geographer  (p.  42.),  who  mentions,  in  thtf 
xiith  century,  the  ruins  and  the  sugar-canes  of  Alfmim. 

^  Eutychius  (AnnaL  torn,  ii  p.  12.)  and  Gregory  Bar- Hebraeus,  or  Abulpharagius 
(Asseman,  tom.  iL  p.  316.),  represent  the  credulity  of  the  xth  and  ziith  centuries. 

*  We  are  obliged  to  Evagrius  (1.  L  c.  7.)  for  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Nes- 
torius ;  but  tlie  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated  with  insult  by  the  bard  and 
stupid  ianatic. 

**  Dixi  Cyrillum  dum  viveret,  auctoritate  8u&  effecisse,  ne  Eutycbianismus  et  Mono- 
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doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature)  was  rigorously  preached  in  the 
churches  of  Egypt  and  the  monasteries  of  the  East ;  the  primiti^^ 
creed  of  Apollinaris  was  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ;  and 
the  name  of  Euttches,  his  venerable  friend,  has  been  applied  to 
the  sect  most  adverse  to  the  Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.    His  rival 
Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three 
hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions  of  a  simple  and  illiterate  reduae 
might  have  expired  in  the  cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy 
years,  if  the  resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Byzantine 
pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.      His  domestic  synod  was  instantly  convened,  their  pro- 
ceedings were  sullied  with  clamour  and  artifice,   and  the  aged 
heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession  that  Christ  had  not 
derived  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.     From 
their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  general  council ;  and 
his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his  godson  Chrysaphius,  the 
reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his  accomplice  Dioscorus,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices  of  the 
Second       nephew  of  Theophilus.    By  the  special  summons  of  Theo- 
E?hMat?     dosius,  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus  was  judiciously  com- 
Aug.'s-u.  posed  of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each  of 
the  six  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  empire :  some  exceptions  of  favour 
or  merit  enlarged  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  and 
the  Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  monks, 
was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
But  the  despotism  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed 
the  freedom  of  debate :  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  were 
again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Egypt ;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a 
band  of  archers,  served  under  the  orders  of  Dioscorus ;  and  the 
more  formidable  monks,  whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or 
mercy,  besieged  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.     The  general,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the 
faith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of  the  two 
natures  was  formally  condemned  in  the  persons  and  writings  of  the 
most  learned  Orientals.     "  May  those  who  divide  Christ  be  divided 
**  with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces,  may  they  be  burned 
.**  alive  I  ^  were  the  charitable  wishes  of  a  Christian  synod.^     The 

physitarum  error  in  nervum  erumperet :  idque  verum  puto  .  .  .  aliquo  .  .  .  honesto 
modo  iraXantBlay  cecinerat.  The  learned  but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  always  speak 
the  whole  truth.  Cum  Cyrillo  lenius  omnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rei 
hujus  probe  gnaris  et  squis  rerum  aestimatoribus  sermones  privates  conferrcm  (Thesaur. 
EpistoL  La  Crozian.  torn.  L  p.  197,  198.) ;  an  excellent  key  to  his  dissertations  on  the 
Nestorian  controversy  I 

••  *H  ieyia  <rivolios  fTirw,  dipoVf  Kavtrov  EiKTfSiov,  oZros  (&9  Ktcp,  oSrof  els  9Ao  yirrp-m,  &s 
i/i4pur€,  fi9ptff9ij  .  .  .  .  ef  Tff  \4yti  Zio,  hydBtyM,    At  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  tboae 
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innocence  and  sanctity  of  Eutjches  were  acknowledged  without 
hesitation ;  but  the  prelates^  more  especially  those  of  Thrace  and 
Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose  their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even 
the  abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees  of 
Dioscorusy  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the  footstool  of 
his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive  the  offences,  and  to  respect 
the  dignity,  of  his  brother.  "  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant.  "  Where  are  the  officers  ?  "  At 
these  words  a  furious  multitude  of  monks  and  soldiers,  with  staves, 
and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church:  the  trembling 
bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches,  and 
as  they  were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  succes- 
sively subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterwards  filled  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  Flavian  was  instantly 
delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of  this  spiritual  amphitheatre:  the 
monks  were  stimulated  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ :  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother 
of  Constantinople^^ :  it  is  certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day  of  the  wounds 
and  bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod 
has  been  justly  branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet  the 
accusers  of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to  alleviate  the 
cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behaviour. 

The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed :  but  the  vanquished  coundi  or 
party  was  supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered  a.d.wi.  * 
without  fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The  not.i. 
theology'  of  Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus :  his 
authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was  insulted  in  his  legates, 
who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale 
of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and  the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.     His 
provincial  synod  annulled  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus ; 
but  as  this  step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  convocation  of 
a  general  council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of  Italy, 

who  were  not  able  to  roar  (^o^w),  stretched  out  their  bands.  At  Chalcedon,  the 
Orientals  disclaimed  these  exclamations :  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently  declared 
ToSra  Kou  r6r€  t/frofity  Kol  t^p  K^yofuv  (Condi,  tom.  iv.  p.  1012.). 

*'  ^EXryt  Hk  (Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylaeum)  rby  ^\aSituf6y  re  SciAofwf  iiyeupt0riyeu 
vphs  AuxrxSpov  uiOovfjttvSv  re  Kctt  \aKri(6fA€yov'.  aud  this  testimony  of  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  c.  2.) 
is  amplified  by  the  historian  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  44.),  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus 
kicked  like  a  wild  ass.  But  the  language  of  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  12.  in  Concil. 
tom.  vi.  p.  438.)  is  more  cautious;  and  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  which  lavish  the 
names  of  homicide,  Cain,  &c.  do  not  justify  so  pointed  a  charge.  The  monk  Barsumas 
is  more  particularly  accused —  l<r^a|c  riy  fuutdpioy  ^Xautay^'  abrhs  itrrrfKt  Koi  ^Acye, 
(r<t>dioy.    (Concil.  tom.  iy.  p.  1413.) 

VOL.  IV.  A  A  r^  T 
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From  his  independent  throne,  the  Koman  bishop  spoke  and  acted 
without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dictates 
were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son  Valentinian ; 
who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  restore  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  Oriental  royalty  was 
moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of  the  eunuch;  and 
Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  church 
was  already  peaceful  and  triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  flame 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians. 
Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  still  involved  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Monophysites,  if  the  emperor's  horse  had  not  fortunately  stumbled ; 
Theodosius  expired;  his  orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria,  with  a  no- 
minal husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  Chrysaphius  was  burnt, 
Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and  the  tome  of 
Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was 
disappointed  in  his  favourite  project  of  a  Latin  council :  he  dis- 
dained to  preside  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was  speedily  assem- 
bled at  Nice  in  Bithynia ;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremptory 
tone  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  the  weary  fathers  were 
transported  to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Marcian  and 
the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  though  lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was 
celebrated  as  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the 
land  and  sea  might  have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred  and  thirty 
bishops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
patriarchs  of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom 
the  third  was  a  simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honour  was  re- 
served for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank.  The 
gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rule  of 
faith  was  defined  by  the  Papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who  mo- 
derated the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^^  Their 
partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  shouts  and  execra- 
tions, which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity ;  but,  on  the  formal 
accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to  descend  from 
his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already  condemned  in  the 

••  The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  761 — ^2071.)  compre- 
hend those  of  Ephesus  (p.  890 — 1189.),  which  again  comprise  the  synod  of  Constan- 
tinople under  Flavian  (p.  930 — 1072.);  and  it  requires  some  attention  to  disengage 
this  double  involution.  The  whole  business  of  Eutyches,  Flavian,  and  Dioscorus,  is 
related  by  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  9 — 12,  and  1.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  3,  4.)  and  Liberatus  (Brev.  e.  11, 
12,  13,  14.).  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  I  appeal  to  the  diligence  of 
TIUemoDt  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  479 — 719.)-  The  annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi 
will  accompany  me  much  further  on  my  long  and  laborious  journey. 
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opmion  of  his  judges.  The  Orientals,  less  adverse  to  Nestorius 
than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the  Eomans  as  their  deliverers :  Thrace, 
and  Pontus,  and  Asia,  were  exasperated  against  the  murderer  of 
Flavian,  and  the  new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch 
secured  their  places  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The 
bishops  of  Palestine,  Macedonia^  and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the 
faith  of  Cyril ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious  train,  passed  from  the 
right  to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the  victory  by  this  seasonable 
desertion.  Of  the  seventeen  sufTragans  who  sailed  from  Alex- 
andria, four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  thirteen, 
falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  imfdored  the  mercy  of  the  council, 
with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if  they 
yielded,  they  should  be  massacred,  on  their  return  to  Egypt,  by 
the  indignant  people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to  expiate 
the  guilt  or  error  of  the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus :  but  their  sins 
were  accumulated  on  his  head;  he  neither  asked  nor  hoped  for 
pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who  pleaded  for  a  general 
amnesty  was  drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge. 
To  save  the  reputation  of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal  offences 
were  skilfully  detected ;  his  rash  and  illegal  excommunication  of 
the  pope,  and  his  contumacious  refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a 
prisoner)  to  attend  the  summons  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were 
introduced  to  prove  the  special  facts  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and 
cruelty ;  and  the  fathers  heard  with  abhorrence,  that  the  alms  of 
the  church  were  lavished  on  the  female  dancers,  that  his  palace, 
and  even  his  bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and 
that  the  infamous  Pansophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly  entertained  as 
the  concubine  of  the  patriarch.^ 

For  these  scandalous  offences,  Dioscorus  was  deposed  ^ax^  of 
by  the  synod,  and   banished  by  the  emperor;  but  the  c^**«^°n- 
purity  of  his  faith  was  declared  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit 
approbation,  of  the  fathers.     Their  prudence  supposed  rather  than 

^  VUXurra  ^  wtpiiAnros  UeoHro^ia,  ^  KaXavfi4yri  'Optw^  (perhaps  Etprji^),  trcpi  ^s  «rol 
&  woKvdydpcarros  rris  *A\9^tuf9pi»v  S^/u^s  i^irc  <^viiy,  a&Trls  t€  koX  rod  ipaurrov  iJXfun\fiivos 
(Concil.  torn.  it.  p.  1276.).  A  specimen  of  the  wit  and  malice  of  the  people  is  pre- 
served in  the  Greek  Anthology  (1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  188.  edit.  Wechel),  although  the  appli- 
cation was  unknown  to  the  editor  Brodasus.  The  nameless  epigrammatist  raises  a 
tolerable  pun,  by  confounding  the  episcopal  salutation  of  <'  Peace  be  Xo  all  1  '*  with  the 
genuine  or  corrupted  name  of  the  bishop's  concubine  : 

E/p^n?  wdyrwatp,  MtrKonos  cFrc^  hte\My, 

I  am  ignorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous  lover,  is  the 
Cimon  of  a  preceding  epigram,  whose  ir^s  IhrriKos  was  viewed  with  envy  and  wonder 
by  Priapus  himself. 
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pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never  summoned 
before  their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  abashed,  when  a  bold 
Monophysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a  volume  of  Cyril,  challenged 
them  to  anathematise  in  his  person  the  doctrine  of  the  s^t.  If 
we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
orthodox  party  ^,  we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops 
embraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ;  and  the  ambiguous  con- 
cession that  he  was  formed  OF  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply 
either  their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or 
some  dangerous  interval  between  the  conception  of  the  man  and 
the  assumption  of  the  God.  The  Koman  theology,  more  positive 
and  precise,  adopted  the  term  most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  Christ  existed  IN  two  natures ;  and  this  momentous 
particle  *'*  (which  the  memory,  rather  than  the  understanding,  must 
retain)  had  almost  produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic  bishops. 
The  tome  of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  sub- 
scribed ;  but  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was 
neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  landmarks 
which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  At  length  they 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their  masters,  but  their  infallible 
decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and  vehement 
acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next  session  by  the  opposition 
of  the  legates  and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that  a 
multitude  of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  **  The  definition 
"  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable  I  The  heretics  are 
*^  now  discovered  1  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians !  Let  them  de- 
"  part  from  the  synod  I  Let  them  repair  to  Rome."^^  The  le- 
gates threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of 
eighteen  bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which  was  imposed  on 
the  reluctant  assembly.     In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general  council, 

•*  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  ascertain  their  sense. 
The  leading  bi&hops  were  attended  by  partial  or  careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their 
copies  round  the  world.  Our  Greek  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false  and  proscribed 
reading  of  iK  rQy  ^wriw  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1460.)  :  the  authentic  translation  of  pope 
Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed,  and  the  old  Latin  versions  materially  dif- 
fer from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised  (A.D.  550)  by  Rusticus,  a  Roman 
priest,  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the  'Aieof/iiTrrot  at  Constantinople  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Chris- 
tiana, 1.  iv.  p.  151.),  a  iamous  monastery  of  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  Concil. 
torn.  iv.  p.  1959 — 2049.  and  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  326.  &c. 

**  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Petavius  (tom.  v.  1.  iii.  c.  5.);  yet 
the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid — ne  quis  fortasse  supervacaneam,  et  nimis 
anxiam  putet  hujusmodi  vocularum  inquisitionem,  et  ab  instituti  theologici  gravitate 
alienam  (p.  124.). 

••  *E€^(rav,  ^  6  fyos  KpomlrWf  ^  iartpx6fie$a  ,  ,  .  ol  iLyrik^yrts  ^xxytpoi  y4imvrai,  ol 
ii.vTiK4yoPTts  "Sfirropiwoi  tlarty^  ol  kmiKlyovrts  tU  *?<&taiv  hieikBwtnv  (Concil.  tom.  iv. 
p  1449.).  Evagrius  and  Liberatus  present  only  the  placid  (ace  of  the  synod,  and 
di8cre2tly  slide  over  these  embers,  suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
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the  Christ  in  one  person^  but  in  two  natures^  was  announced  to 
the  Catholic  world:  an  invisible  line  was  drawn  between  the 
heresy  of  ApoUinaris  and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril ;  and  the  road  to 
paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the 
abyss  by  the  master-hand  of  the  theological  artist.  During  ten 
centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe  received  ber  religious 
opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  .Vatican ;  and  the  same  doctrine, . 
already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  was  admitted  without 
dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers,  wbo  disclaimed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still 
triumphs  in  the  protestant  churches ;  but  the  ferment  of  contro- 
versy has  subsided,  and  the  most  pious  Christians  of  the  present 
day  are  ignorant,  or  careless,  of  their  own  belief  concerning  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp-  ccord  of 
tians  under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  "'*A^g'' 
Those  pious  emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  ***-^®2. 
symbol  of  their  faith*^  ^  and  it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or 
honour  of  five  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon  might  be  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  The 
Catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the  same  synod  was  odious 
both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites^® ;  but  the  Nestorians 
were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the  East  was  distracted  by 
the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophysites.  Jerusalem 
was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks ;  in  the  name  of  the  one  incar- 
nate nature,  they  pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  murdered ;  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood;  and  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the  em- 
peror. After  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians 
still  regretted  their  spiritual  father ;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of 
his  successor,  who  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon, 
The  throne  of  Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand 
soldiers ;  he  waged  a  five  years'  war  against  the  people  of  Alex- 

**  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation  of  the  synod  by 
Marcian  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1781.  1783.) ;  his  letters  to  the  monks  of  Alexandria 
(p.  1791.),  of  Mount  Sinai  (p.  1793.),  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  (p.  1798.);  his 
laws  against  the  Eutychians  (p.  1809.  1811.  1831);  the  correspondence  of  Leo  with 
the  proTinctal  synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria  (p.  1835 — 1930.). 

"  Fhotius  (or  rather  Eulogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine  passage,  the 
specious  colour  of  this  double  charge  against  pope  Leo  and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon 
(Bibliot.  cod.  ccxxt.  p.  768.).  He  waged  a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  wounded  either  foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — KoraWiiXots  fitKtat 
robs  iarrivdAovs  iTlrpwnce.  Against  Nestoiius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  auyx^^^^  of 
the  Monophysites;  against  Eutyches  he  appeared  to  countenance  the  {tToarourdwy 
diJupopa  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims  a  charitable  interpretation  for  the 
saints :  if  the  same  had  been  extended  to  the  heretics,  the  wund  of  the  controversy 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  air. 
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andria;  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcian,  he 
became  the  victim  of  their  zeaL  On  the  third  day  before  the  fes- 
tival of  Easter,  the  patriarch  was  besieged  in  the  cathedral^  and 
murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The  remains  of  his  mangled  corpse 
were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his  ashes  to  the  wind :  and  the 
deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  pretended  angel ;  an  ambitious 
monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat^^,  succeeded  to  the 
place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus.  This  deadly  superstition  was  in- 
flamed, on  either  side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retali- 
ation :  in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands'^ 
were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree  were  deprived  of  the 
substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of  the  invisible  gifts  of 
baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an  extravagant  fable 
of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture  of  these  fanatics, 
who  tortured  each  other,  and  themselves.  ^^  Under  the  consulship 
"  of  Venantius  and  Celer,**  says  a  grave  bishop,  "  the  people  of 
^^  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were  seized  with  a  strange  and  dia- 
'^  bolical  frenzy :  great  and  small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and 
*^  clergy,  the  natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chal- 
**  cedon,  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore, 
*^  with  their  own  teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms."^^ 
The  Heno-  ^hc  disordcrs  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the 
zS^f  famous  Henoticon^^  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his 
A.D.48S.  xeigBi  and  in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by  all  the 
bishops  of  the  East,  under  the  penalty  of  d^radation  and  exile,  if 
they  rejected  or  infringed  this  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The 
clergy  may  smile  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman  who 
defines  the  articles  of  faith ;  yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating 
task,  his  mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice  or  interest,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintdned  by  the  concord  of 
the  people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that  Zeno  appears  least 
contemptible;  and  I  am  not  able  to  discern  any  Manichasan  or 
Eutychian  guilt  in  the  generous  saying  of  Anastasius,  That  it  was 
unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of  Christ  and 

**  AVioupos,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he  crept 
round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the  revelation  to  his  slumbering 
brethren  (Theodor.  Lector.  1.  i.). 

'®  ^6yous  re  ToX/UY}9i)vai  fiuptovSf  aJfuxrwy  irXifitt  fioXvyOrjyeu  m^  fJi6vop  rV  y^  ii\Ki  ical 
abrhy  rhy  itpcu     Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Henoticon. 

*i  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Antiquae  of  Canisius, 
republished  by  Basnage,  tom.  326. 

»■  The  Henoticon  is  transcribed  by  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c  13.)»  "nd  translated  by 
Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  18.).  Pagi  (Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  411.)  and  Asseman  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  343.)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free  from  heresy ;  but  Petavius  (Dogroat. 
Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13.  p.  4a)  most  unaccountably  affirms  ChalcedoDensem 
ascivit     An  adversary  would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henoticon. 
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the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Heooticon  was  most  pleasing  to  the 
Egyptians ;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not  been  descried  by  the 
jealous,  and  even  jaundiced  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it 
accurately  represents  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  incarnation,  without 
adopting  or  disdaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile 
sects.  A  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches ;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  con- 
founded, or  reduced  to  a  phantom.  Without  defining  the  number 
or  the  article  of  the  word  naturcy  the  pure  system  of  St.  Cyril,  the 
faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is  respectfully  con- 
firmed ;  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  council, 
the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the  censure  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if 
any  such  have  been  taught  either  elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon. 
Under  this  ambiguous  expression,  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  last  synod  might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reason- 
able Christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their 
reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience  was  despised 
as  timid  and  servile  by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On 
a  subject  which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it 
was  diflBcuk  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a 
prayer,  rekindled  the  flame  of  controversy ;  and  the  bonds  of  com- 
munion were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the  private  ani- 
mosity of  the  bishops.  The  space  between  Nestorius  and  Eutyches 
was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of  language  and  opinion;  the 
acepkaW^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  equal  valour, 
though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  theological  scale.  The  acephali,  without  a  king  or  a  bishop, 
were  separated  above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  accepted  the  communion  of  Constantinople, 
without  exacting  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon* 
For  accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal  ap« 
probation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were 
anathematised  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  despotism  involved 
the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in  this  spiritual  contagion, 
denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their  sacraments  7^*,  and  fomented, 

^  See.Renaudot  (Hirt,  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123.  131.  145.  195.  247.).  They  wero 
reconciled  by  the  care  of  Mark  I.  (A.D.  799 — R19):  he  promoted  their  chiefs  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Athribis  aad  Talba  (perhaps  Tava.  See  D'Anville,  p.  82.),  and  supplied 
the  sacraments,  which  had  failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

^'  De  his  quos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  Acacius,  majorum  traditione  confectam  et 
Teram,  praecipuc  religiosae  solicitudini  congruam  priebemus  sine  difiicultate  medicinam 
(Galacius,  in  epist.  i.  ad.  Euphemium,  Concil.  torn.  ▼.  286.).  The  offer  of  a  medicine 
proves  the  disease,  and  numbers  must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Koman 
physician.  Tillemont  himself  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  zvi.  p.  372.  642,  &c.)  is  shocked 
at  the  proud  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes  :  they  are  now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke 
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thirty-five  years,  the  schism  of  the  East  and  West,  till  they  finally 
abolished  the  memory  of  four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who  had  dared 
to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  St  Peter.^*  Before  that  period,  the 
precarious  truce  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by 
the  zeal  of  the  rival  prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  suspected  of 
the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  while  the  successor  of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its 
overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
The  Tru.  In  thc  fcvcT  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound 
reirsioitt  of  a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  dbturb  the  peace  of  an 
Th^dUth  empire.  The  Trisagion  ^^  (thrice  holy),  "  Holy,  holy, 
siut.  ^  "  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts  I "  is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks, 
MftlAift.  to  be  the  identical  hymn  which  the  angels  and  cherubim 
eternally  repeat  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  church 
of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Antioch  soon  added,  *'  who 
*^  was  crucified  for  us  I "  and  this  grateful  address,  either  to  Christ 
alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the  rules  of 
theology,  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  thc 
East  and  West.  But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  Monophysite 
bishop  ^^ ;  the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a  dire  and 
dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the  rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost  the 
emperor  Anastasius  his  throne  and  his  life."®  The  people  of  Con- 
stantinople was  devoid  of  any  rational  principles  of  freedom ;  but 
they  held,  as  a  lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of  a  livery  in 
the  races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion, 
with  and  without  this  obnoxious  addition,  was  chaunted  in  the 
cathedral  by  two  adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  ex- 
hausted, they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  arguments  of  sticks 
and  stones ;  the  aggressors  were  punished  by  the  emperor,  and 

St.  Flavian  of  Antiocb,  St.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  &c.,  to  whom  they  refused  communion 
whilst  upon  earth.     But  Cardinal  Baronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 

'*  Their  names  were  erased  firom  the  diptych  of  the  church  :  ex  venerabili  diptycho, 
in  quo  pise  memorio*  transitum  ad  caelum  habentium  episcoporum  vocabula  continentur 
(Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1846.).  Tliis  ecclesiastical  record  was  therefore  equivalent  to  thc 
book  of  life. 

'*  Petavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  v.  c.  2,  S,  4.  p.  217 — 225.),  and  Tille- 
mont  (M4m.  £ccl4.  torn.  xiv.  p.  7 IS,  &c.  799.)  represent  the  history  and  doctrine  of 
the  Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  between  Isaiah  and  St.  Proc1us*s  boy,  who 
was  taken  up  into  heaven  before  the  buhop  and  people  of  Constantinople,  the  song 
was  considerably  improved.  The  boy  heard  the  angels  sing  "  Holy  God !  Holy 
strong !  Holy  immortal !  '* 

^  Peter  Gnapheus,  the  /uDer  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his  monastery), 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in  the  Annals  of  Pagi  (A.D.  477 
—  490)  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Valois  at  the  end  of  his  Evagrius. 

^  'Fhe  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  from  the  Chronicles 
of  Victor,  Marceilinus,  and  Theophanes.  As  the  last  was  not  published  in  the  time  of 
Baronius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as  well  as  more  correct 
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defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were  staked 
on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets  were  instantly 
crowded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  men,  women,  and  children ; 
the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular  array,  marched,  and  shouted,  and 
fought  at  their  head,  '^  Christians !  this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom : 
"  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual  father ;  anathema  to  the  Mani- 
"  chiean  tyrant  I  he  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the  Catholic 
cry ;  and  the  galleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the 
palace,  till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed  the 
waves  of  the  troubled  multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius  was 
checked  by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  flock  was  again 
exasperated  by  the  same  question,  "  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity 
*'  had  been  crucified  ?  "  On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  blue  and 
green  factions  of  Constantinople  suspended  their  discord,  and  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The 
keys  of  the  city,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards,  were  deposited 
in  the  forum  of  Constantine,  the  principal  station  and  camp  of 
the  faithful.  Day  and  night  they  were  incessantly  busied  either 
in  singing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  God,  or  in  pillaging  and 
murdering  the  servants  of  their  prince.  The  head  of  his  favourite 
monk,  the  friend,  as  they  styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  was  borne  aloft  on  a  spear;  and  the  fire-brands,  which 
had  been  darted  against  heretical  structures,  diffused  the  undis- 
tinguishing  flames  over  the  most  orthodox  buildings.  The  statues 
of  the  emperor  were  broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a 
suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  his  subjects.  Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the  posture  of 
a  suppliant,  Anastasius  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The 
Catholics,  before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisagion  ;  they 
exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald, 
of  abdicating  the  purple ;  they  listened  to  the  admonition,  that, 
since  all  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in  the  choice 
of  a  sovereign:  and  they  accepted  the  blood  of  two  unpopular 
ministers,  whom  their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the 
lions.  These  furious  but  transient  seditions  were  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  Vitalian,  who,  with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bul- 
garians, for  the  most  part  idolaters,  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated 
Thrace,  besieged  Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thousand 
of  his  fellow-Christians,  till  he  obtained  the  recall  of  the  bishops, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the  dying 
Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the  uncle  of  Jus- 
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'  tinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  the  first  of  the  religioiis  wars 
which  have  been  waged  m  the  name^  and  by  the  disciples,  of  the 
God  of  Peace.'^ 

First  reii-  Justiuian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  yarious  lights  of 
A?D.  61?.'  a  prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  law-giver :  the  theologian  ^ 
ca^^a- '  still  remains,  and  it  affords  an  unfavourable  prejudice, 
^ero^"  that  his  theology  should  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of 
jiLunlan,  his  portrait.  The  sovereign  sympathised  with  his  sub- 
51°.!.^  jects  in  their  superstitious  reverence  for  living  and  de- 
parted saints:  his  Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm 
and  enlarge  the  privil^es  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  every  dispute  be- 
tween a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to 
pronounce,  that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always  on 
the  side  of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private  devotions,  the 
emperor  was  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and 
fasts,  displayed  the  austere  penance  of  a  monk ;  his  fancy  was 
amused  by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal  inspiration;  he  had 
secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Michael  the  archangel ; 
and  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the 
miraculous  succour  of  the  holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The 
capital  and  the  provinces  of  the  East  were  decorated  with  the 
monuments  of  his  religion  ^' ;  and  thotigh  the  far  greater  part  of 
these  costly  structures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation, 
the  zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  ge- 
nuine sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  his  invisible  bene&ctors. 
Among  the  titles  of  Imperial  greatness,  the  name  of  Pious  was 
most  pleasing  to  his  ear ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
interest  of  the  church  was  the  serious  business  of  his  life ;  and  tlie 
duty  of  father  of  his  country  was  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  de- 
fender of  the  faith.  The  controversies  of  the  times  were  congenial 
to  his  temper  and  understanding;  and  the  theological  professors  must 
inwardly  deride  the  diligence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their 

**  The  general  history,  from  the  council  of  Chdcedon  to  the  death  oi  Anastasius,  may 
be  found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus  (c.  14 — 19.)«  ^he  iid  and  iiid  books  of  EvagriLS, 
the  Abstract  of  the  two  books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  Popes  ( Concil.  tom.  ▼. ).  The  series  is  continued  with  some  disorder 
in  the  xvth  and  xv'ith  tomes  of  the  M^moires  Eccl&iastiques  of  Tillemont.  And  here 
I  must  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  incomparable  guide -^  whose  bigotry  is  overbalanced 
by  the  merits  o^  erudition,  diligence,  veracity,  and  scrupulous  minuteness.  He  was 
prevented  by  death  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  vith  century  of  the  church  and 
empire. 

■•  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Prooopius  (c.  11.  13.  18.  27,  28.)  with  the  learned 
remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evagrius,  and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Facundus, 
in  his  xiith  book — de  tribus  capitulis,  <*  cum  videri  doctus  appetit  importune  .  .  . 
**  spontaneis  qusstionibus  ecclesiam  turbat.**     See  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c  S5. 

■*  P'rocop.  de  Edificiis,  1.  i.  c.  6,  7.  &c.  passim. 
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art  and  neglected  his  own.  "  What  can  ye  fear^^  said  a  bold  con- 
spirator to  hia  associates,  "  from  your  bigoted  tyrant  ?  Sleepless 
^^  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet,  debating  with 
"  reverend  greybeards,  and  turning  oyer  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
"  volumes.**  ®^  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed  in 
many  a  conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the  loudest  and 
most  subtle  of  the  disputants ;  in  many  a  sermon,  which,  under 
the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles,  proclaimed  to  the  empire  the 
theology  of  their  master.  While  the  Barbarians  invaded  the  pro- 
vinces, while  the  victorious  legions  marched  under  the  banners  of 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the 
camp,  was  content  to  vanquish  at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he 
invited  to  these  synods  a  disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Jus- 
tinian might  have  learned,  ^^  that  religious  controversy  is  the 
"  offspring  of  arrogance  and  folly ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably 
^^  expressed  by  silence  and  submission ;  that  man,  ignorant  of  his 
"  own  nature,  should  not  presume  to  scrutinise  the  nature  of  his 
''  God ;  and  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and 
"  benevolence  are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."  ®* 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indul-    hib  per- 
genoe  to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.     But  ■**"'*°°- 
when  the  prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a 
disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  ailment 
by  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  without  mercy  the 
perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the 
light  of  demonstration.    The  reign  of  Justinian  was  an  uniform  yet 
various  scene  of  persecution;  and  he  appears  to  have  surpassed 
his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the  contrivance  of  his  laws  and 
the  rigour  of  their  execution.     The  insufficient  term  of    ofhere- 
three  months  was  assigned  for  the  conversion  or  exile  of    ^"' 
all  heretics'®^ ;  and  if  he  still  connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they 
were  deprived,  under  his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  benefits  of 

"  *Of  9^  KiBrfToi  ib^^KoKTOs  is  &cl  M  \4axn^  riyhs  iutpl  vwsrScv,  Sfiov  roTs  r»v  Up4wv 
itrxarov  ydpowrar  ivoKvitXw  t&  Xpurruty£y  \6yta  (nrou9J7r  Ix*''-  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth. 
1.  iii.  c.  S'J.  In  the  life  of  St.  Eutychius  (apud  Aleman.  ad  Procop.  Arcan.  c  18.) 
the  same  character  is  given  with  a  design  to  praise  Justinian. 

"  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  3.)  is 

scourged  in  the  prefiu;e  of  Alemannus,  who  ranks  him  among  the  political  Christians 

sed  longe  verius  ha>resium  omnium  sentinas,  prorsusque  Atheos — abominable  Atheists, 
who  preached  the  imitation  of  God's  mercy  to  man  (ad  Hisc  Arcan.  c.  13.). 

**  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  .fohn  Malala  (torn.  ii. 
p.  63.  edit.  Venet  1733),  who  deserves  more  credit  as  he  draws  towards  his  end. 
After  numbering  the  heretics,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  &c.  ne  ezpectent,  says  Justinian, 
ut  digni  veni^  judicentur :  jubemus,  enim  ut  .  .  .  convicti  et  aperti  haeretfci  juste  et 
idoneas  animadversion!  subjiciantur.  c  Baronius  copies  and  applauds  this  edict  of  the 
Code  (A.  D.  527.  No.  39,  40.). 
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fiociety,  but  of  the  common  birthright  of  men  and  Christians.  At 
the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of  Phry^^^  still 
breathed  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the  special 
organs  of  the  Paraclete.  On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests 
and  soldiers,  they  grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom; 
the  conventicle  and  the  congr^ation  perished  in  the  flames,  but 
these  primitive  fanatics  were  not  extinguished  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  their  tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic 
confederates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  at  Constantinople  had 
braved  the  severity  of  the  laws :  their  clergy  equalled  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  senate;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which 
were  seized  by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian  might  periiapa  be 
claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces,  and  the  trophies  of  the  Bar* 
barians.  A  secret  remnant  of  Pagans,  who  still  lurked  in  the 
*  most  refined  and  most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind,  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that 
any  strangers  should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine  quarrek.  A 
bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and  his  diligence 
soon  discovered  in  the  court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  the  superstition  of  the 
Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that  they  must  choose 
without  delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian, 
and  that  their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disguised 
under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.  The  patri* 
cian  Photius  perhaps  alone  was  resolved  to  live  and  to  die  like  his 
ancestors:  he  enfranchised  himself  with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger, 
and  left  his  tyrant  the  poor  consolation  of  exposing  with  ignominy 
the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive.  His  weaker  brethren  submitted 
to  their  earthly  monarch,  underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and 
laboured,  by  their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  euspicion,  or  to 
expiate  the  guilt,  of  idolatry.  The  native  country  of  Homer,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war,  still  retained  the  last  sparks  of  his 
mythology:  by  the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy  thousand 
Pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria ;  ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the  new  proselytes ;  and 
linen  vestments,  bibles,  and  litui^ies,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
w^ere  supplied  by  the  pious  munificence  of  Justinian.^^ 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  gradually  stripped  of  their  im- 

"^  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Chri&t. 
ante  Constantinum,  p.  410 — 424. 

"*  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  153.  John,  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  a  more  au- 
thentic witness  of  this  transaction,  in  which  he  was  himself  employed  b}-  the  emperor 
(Asseman.  Bib.  Orient  tom.  ii.  p.  85.). 
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munitiefl,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which  compelled  them 
to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  ce- 
lebiated  by  the  Christians.  ^^  And  they  might  complain  with  the 
more  reason,  since  the  Catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  their  sovereign:  the  people  of  Con* 
stantinople  delayed  the  beginning  of  their  Lent  a  whole  week  after 
it  bad  been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
fasting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the  com* 
mand  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine  ^^  were  ^f  samuu 
a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  '^'* 
Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians  as  ido- 
laters. The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  abeady  been  planted  on 
their  holy  mount  of  Garizim^^,  but  tlie  persecution  of  Justinian 
offered  only  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose 
the  latter:  under  the  standard  of  a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property,  and 
the  temples,  of  a  defenceless  people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally 
subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  East :  twenty  thousand  were 
slfun,  twenty  thousand  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels 
of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation 
atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has 
been  computed  that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects  were 
extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war^,  which  converted  the  once  fruit- 
ful province  into  a  desolate  and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the 
creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  slaughter  of  unbelievers ;  and  he  piously  laboured  to  establish 
with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the  Christian  faith.^^ 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  hu  ortho- 
least,  to  be  always  in  the  right.     In  the  first  years  of  his  ****'• 

"  Compare  Procopius  (  HmL  Aroan.  c  28.  and  Aleman*8  Notes)  widi  'fheophanes 
(Chron.  p.  190.).  The  council  of  Nice  has  intrusted  the  patriarch,  or  rather  the 
'astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  with  the  annual  proclamation  of  Easter ;  and  we  still  read, 
or  rather  we  do  not  read,  many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St.  Cyril.  Since  the  reig^ 
of  Monophytism  in  Egypt,  the  Catholics  were  perplexed  by  such  a  foolish  prejudice  as 
that  which  so  long  opposed,  among  the  Protestants,  the  reception  of  the  Gregorian 
style. 

"  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage,  Histoire  des 
Juifs,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

"  Sichem,  Neapolia,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the  Samaritans,  is 
situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  mountun  of  cursing  to  the  north,  and 
the  fruitful  Garizim,  or  mountain  of  cursing  to  the  south,  ten  or  eleven  hours*  travel 
from  Jerusalem.     See  Maundrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo,  &c  p.  59 — 63. 

'*  Procop.  Anecdot  ell.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  122.  John  Malala,  Chron.  tom.  ii. 
p.  62.  I  remember  an  observation,  half  philosophical,  half  superstitious,  that  the 
province  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  bigotry  of  Justinian,  was  the  same  through 
which  the  Mahometans  penetrated  into  the  empire. 

*■  The  expression  of  Procopius  is  remarkable :  ob  yitp  ol  ^kci  <^os  itvBp^vp  efrai, 
liv  yt  fiii  T^j  abrov  96^s  ol  TfAfWT»rr«  r^ouv  itrrts,     Anecdot.  c  IS. 
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adminifltration^  he  signalised  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of 
orthodoxy :  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  established 
the  tome  of  St  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ; 
the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to  the 
double  edge  of  persecution ;  and  the  four  synods  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chakedan,  were  ratified  by  the  code  of  a 
Catholic  lawgiver. ^'^  But  while  Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the 
uniformity  of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theodora,  whose  vices 
were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,  had  listened  to  the  Mono- 
physite  teachers;  and  the  open  or  clandestine  enemies  of  the 
church  revived  and  multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their  gracious 
patroness.  The  capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by 
spiritual  discord ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity  of  the  royal 
consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagreement  was  imputed  by  many  to 
a  secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and  hap- 

The  three  pi^ess  of  their  people.^*  The  famous  dispute  of  the 
cha^tew,     XHEBE  CHAPTERS^,  which  has  filled  more  volumes  than 

682-698.  j^  deserves  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  subtle  and 
disingenuous  spirit  It  was  now  three  hundred  years  since  the  body 
of  Origen^^  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms:  his  soul,  of  which  he 
held  the  pre-existence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  creator;  but  his 
writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of  Palestine.  In  these 
writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried  more  than  ten  me- 
taphysical errors ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the  company  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the  clergy  to  the  eternity  of 
hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this 
precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.     The  fathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to  the  praise 

**  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328.,  and  the  original  eyidence  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian.  During  the  first  years  of  bis  reign,  Baronius  himself  is  in  extreme  good 
humour  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the  popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

**  Prooopius,  Anecdot.  c.  13.  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  10.  If  the  ecclesiastical  never  read 
the  secret  historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves  at  least  the  general  hatred. 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  vth  general  council  of 
Constantinople  supply  much  useless,  though  authentic,  knowledge  (ConciL  torn.  vi. 
p.  1 — 419.).  The  Greek  £vagrius  is  less  copious  and  correct  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  than  the 
three  zealous  AJricang,  Facundus  (in  hb  twelve  books,  de  tribus  oapitulis,  which  are 
most  correctly  published  by  Sirraond),  Liberatus  (in  his  Breviarium,  c.  22,  23,  24. ), 
and  Victor  Tununensis  in  his  Chronicle  (in  tom.  i.  Antiq.  Lect  Canisii,  p.  330 — 334.). 
The  Liber  Pontificalis,  or  Anastasius  (in  Vigilio,  Pelagio,  &c.),  is  original  Italian 
evidence.  The  modern  reader  will  derive  some  information  from  Dupin  (Bibliot. 
EccUs.  tom.  V.  p.  189—207.)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  519 — 541.); 
yet  the  latter  is  too  firmly  resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  character  of  the 
popes. 

**  Origen  bad  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  vXdpri  and  9ua-<ri€€ia  of 
the  old  philosophers  (Justinian,  ad  Mennam,  in  Concil.  tom.  vi.  p.  356.).  His 
moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant  to  the  seal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found 
guilty  of  the  heresy  of  reason.  « 
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of  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia^^ ;  and  their  justice  or  indalgenoe  had 
restored  both  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  Oriental 
bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy ;  the  first  had  been 
the  master^  the  two  others  were  the  friends,  of  Nestorius:  their 
most  suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of  the  three 
chapters  ;  and  the  condemnation  of  their  memory  must  involve  the 
honour  of  a  synod,  whose  name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  af- 
fected reverence  by  the  Catholic  world.  If  these  bishops,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  were  annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death,  they 
would  not  probably  be  awakened  by  the  clamour  which,  after  an 
hundred  years,  was  raised  over  their  grave.  If  they  were  already 
in  the  fangs  of  the  demon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  aggra- 
vated nor  assuaged  by  human  industry.  If  in  the  company  of 
saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have 
smiled  at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theological  insects  who  still  crawled 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of  these  insects,  the  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  distilled  his  venom, 
perhaps  without  discerning  the  true  motives  6f  Theodora  and  her 
ecclesiastical  Action.  The  victims  were  no  longer  subject  to  his 
power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts  could  only  proclaim 
their  damnation,  and  invite  the  clergy  of  the  East  to  join  in  a  full 
chorus  of  curses  and  anathemas.  The  East,  with  some  vthgene. 
hesitation,  consented  to  the  voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  J!? .*^nd  of 
fifth  general  council,  of  three  patriarchs  and  one  hundred  ^°!^\S^' 
and  sixty-five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constantinople ;  and  May  4?' 
the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders  of  the  three  chapters,  ^^^  ^' 
were  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  solemnly 
delivered  to  the  prince  of  darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were 
more  jealous  of  the  honour  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon : 
and  if  they  had  fought  as  they  usually  did  under  the  standard  of 
Bome,  they  might  have  prevailed  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  huma- 
nity. But  their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony, 
was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after  a  long 
and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Justinian  and  the 
sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostacy  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could  be  found  who 
would  impose  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and  successor  Pelagius. 

^  Bamage  (Prsfat  p.  11 — 14.  ad  torn.  L  Antiq.  Lect.  Canis.)  has  fairly  weighed 
the  guilt  and  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If  he  composed  1(^000  Tolumes, 
as  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable  allowance.  In  all  the  subsequent  catalogues  of 
heresiarchs,  he  alone,  without  his  two  brethren,  is  included ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Asseman  (Bibliot  Orient  tom.  iy.  p.  203 — 207.)  to  justify  the  sentence. 
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Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred  to  their  ad- 
versaries the  appellation  of  schismatics ;  the  niyrian,  African,  and 
Italian  churches,  were  oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  not  without  some  effort  of  military  force  ^^ ;  the  distant 
Barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and,  in  the  period 
of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure 
angle  of  the  Venetian  province.^^  But  the  religious  discontent  of 
the  Italians  had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Romans  themselves  were  accustomed  to  suspect  the  faith, 
and  to  detest  the  government  of  their  Byzantine  tyrant. 
Heresv  of  Justiuiau  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice 
a!d"564.'  process  of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his 
subjects.  In  his  youth  he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  deviadon 
from  the  orthodox  line ;  in  his  old  age  he  transgressed  the  measure 
of  temperate  heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  Catholics, 
were  scandalised  by  his  declaration,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
incorruptible,  and  that  his  manhood  was  never  subject  to  any 
wants  and  infirmities,  the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.  This 
fantastic  opinion  was  announced  in  the  last  edicts  of  Justinian  ; 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable  departure,  {he  clei^y  had 
refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince  was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the 
people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or  resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves,  se- 
cure beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  addressed  the  monarch  of  the 
East  in  the  language  of  authority  and  affection.  "  Most  gracious 
"  Justinian,  remember  your  baptism  and  your  creed.  Let  not 
"  your  grey  hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy.  Recall  your  fathers 
"  from  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition.  You  cannot  be 
^^  ignorant,  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already  deplore 
"  your  fall,  and  anathematise  your  name.  Unless,  without  delay, 
"  you  destroy  what  you  have  taught ;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
"  loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestorius, 
^^  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your  soul  to  the  same  flames 
^*  in  which  they  will  eternally  bum."  He  died  and  made  no 
sign.^^     His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the  church, 

^  See  the  complaints  of  Liberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations  of  pope  Pela^us 
to  the  conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisma  .  .  .  per  potestates  publicas  opprimn- 
tur,  &c.  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  467,  &c.)*  An  army  was  detained  to  suppress  the  sedition 
of  an  lilyrian  city.  See  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25.):  &yvfp  Zv^kol  a^iair 
ainois  o<  Xpurriavol  iiofidxoyrai.  He  seems  to  promise  an  ecclesiastical  history.  It 
would  have  been  curious  and  impartial. 

*"  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  by  pope  Honorius. 
A.  D.  6S8.  (Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  376.);  but  they  again  relapsed,  and 
the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished  till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of 
Spain  had  overlooked  the  vth  general  council  with  contemptuous  silence  (xiiL  Concil. 
Toletan.  in  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  487 — 494.). 

**  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Treves  (CoDcil.  tom.  vi.  p.  511 — 513.)  :  he  himself,  like  roost 
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and  the  reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  Maurice, 
and  Phocas,  are  distinguished  hj  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  East.^^ 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  The  mo. 
acting  on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  contro- 
sight,  the  soul  to  the  thought;  yet  we  think,  and  even  a?R.'6». 
feel,  that  one  wiUy  a  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essential  to  a  rational 
and  conscious  being.     When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian 
war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bisl^ops,  whether  the  Christ 
whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures,  was  actuated 
by  a  single  or  a  double  will.     They  replied  in  the  singular,  and  the 
emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the  profession  of  a  doctrine,  most 
certainly  harmless,  and  most  probably  true,  since  it  was  taught  even 
by  the  Nestorians  themselves.  ^^^    The  experiment  was  tried  without 
effect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics  condemned  even  the 
semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious 
enemy.     The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes 
of  speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation :  to  either  nature  of 
Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and  distinct  energy  ;  but 
the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the 
human  and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  same.^^     The  dis- 
ease was  attended  with  the  customary  symptoms :  but  the  Greek 
clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  endless  controversy  of  the  incarnation, 
instilled  a  healing  counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people. 
They  declared  themselves  monothelites  (asserters  of  the  unity 
of  will),  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  super- 
fluous ;  and  recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable 

of  the  Galilean  prelates  (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  ^ii.  ep.  5.  in  Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1007.)*  ^^^ 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn 
the  three  chapters,  Baronius  almost  pronounces  the  damnation  of  Justinian  (A.  D. 
565,  No.  6. 

***  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian  (1.  iv.  c.  39,  40,  41.)  and  the  edict  of 
his  successor  (1.  ▼.  c.  S.),  the  remainder  of  the  hutory  of  Evagrius  is  filled  with  ciyil, 
instead  of  ecclenastical,  events. 

***  This  extraordinary,  and  perliaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians,  had  been 
obserred  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn,  i  p.  19,  20.),  and  is  more  fully 
ezpooed  by  Ahulpharagius  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  292.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  91. 
Ters.  Latin.  Pocock),  and  Asseman  himself  (tom.  iv.  p.  218.).  They  seem  ignorant 
that  they  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesis.  'O  fiiapos  V€<rr6pioa 
Koirtp  Stalpcor  t^v  dtiay  rod  Kvpltm  i»ayBpAini<nv,  irol  i6o  tladryw  vlohs  (the  common 
reproach  of  the  Monophysites),  i6o  deX^/iora  roth-ofv  «frcu^  aim  MK/irifff,  row^unto¥ 
Zk  raSro  fiovXlav  r&y  ....  8^  'rp6(rctirw  i96^€urt  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  205.). 

'••  See  the  orthodox  faith  in  Petavius  (Diogmata  Tbeolog.  tom.  v.  1.  ix.  c.  6 — 10, 
p.  433 — 447.):  all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  are  sounded  in  the  Greek  dialogue 
between  Maximus  and  Pyrrhus  (ad  calcem  tom.  viii.  Anna!.  Baron,  p.  755 — ^794.), 
which  relates  a  real  conference,  and  produced  as  short-lived  a  conversion. 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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lrb«  ecthe.  ^  *^®  prudence  and  charity  of  the  Gospel.     ThiB  law  of 
wimw"*"    silence  was  saccesavely  imposed  by  the  ecthens  or  ex- 
Th?'t^'    position  of  Heraclins,  the  type  or  model  of  his  grandson 
StoSi°°"      Constans  ^^;  and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed  with 
^•^•"*'    alacrity  or  reluctance  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antiodi.     But  the  bishop  and 
monks  of  Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm :  in  the  language,  or  even 
in  the  silence,  of  the  Ghreeks,  the  Latin  churches  detected  a  latent 
heresy :  and  the  obedience  of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of 
his  sovereign  was  retracted  and  censured  by  the  bolder  ignorance 
of  his  successors.    They  condemned  the  execrable  and  abominable 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who  reviyed  the  errors  of  Man^ 
Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &o. ;  they  signed  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ;  the  ink  was  mingled  with 
the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  ceremony  was 
<Mnitted  that  could  fill  the  superstitious  mind  with  horror  and 
affiight.      As  the  representative  of  the  Western  church,  p(^ 
Martin  and  his  Lateran  synod  anathematised  the  perfidious  and 
guilty  silence  of  the  Oreeks :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy, 
for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  reprobate 
his  wicked  type^  and  the  impious  ecthesig  of  his  grandfather;  and 
to  confound  the  authors  and  their  adherents  with  the  twenty-one 
notorious  heretics,  the  apostates  from  the  church,  and  the  organs 
of  the  devil.     Such  an  insult  under  the  tamest  reign  could  not  pass 
with  impunity.     Pope  Martin  ended  his  days  on  the  inhospitable 
shore  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Maxi- 
mus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue  and 
his  right  hand.^^'*     But  ihe  same  invincible  spirit  survived  in  their 
successors ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged  their  recent 
vith  gene,  defeat,  and  obliterated  the  disgrace  of  the  three  chapters. 
di.  *Tid" of  The  synods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  by  the  sixth  ireneral 
Dopie,        council  of  Constantinople,  m  the  palace  and  the  presence 
A°D  cT     ^^^*  ^^^  Constantine,  a  descendant  of  Heradius.     The 
sipt.*  16.     royal  convert  converted  the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  ^^* ;  the  dissenters,  with  their  chief,  Macarius 

^^^  Iropiissimam  ecthesim  ....  aeelerosum  typum  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  366.) 
diabolicte  operationis  geniinina  (fors.  permina,  or  else  the  Greek  ^nny/iara,  in  the 
original.  Concil.  p.  363,  364.)  are  the  expressions  of  the  xviiith  anathema.  The 
epistle  of  pope  Martin  to  Amandus,  a  Gallican  bishop,  stigmatises  the  Monothelites 
and  their  heresy  with  equal  virulence  (p.  392.). 

'**  The  sufferings  of  Martin  and  Maximus  are  described  with  pathetic  simplicity  in 
their  original  letters  and  acts  (Concii.  torn.  vii.  p.  63 — ^78.  Baron,  Annal.  Eocles. 
A.  D.  656t  No.  2.  et  annos  subsequent).  Yet  the  chastisement  of  their  disobedience, 
4^6pui  and  cAiuxros  lOKurftos,  had  been  previously  announced  in  the  Type  of  Constans 
(Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  240.). 

*•*  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn,  ii.  p.  368.)  most  erroneously  supposes  that  the  124 
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of  Antioch^  were  eondemned  to  the  «piritiial  and  tempcnral  pains  of 
keresj ;  the  East  condeBcended  to  acoept  the  leaaoiM  of  the  West ; 
and  the  creed  was  finaUj  settled^  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of 
every  age^  that  two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonised  in  the  person 
of  Christ.     The  majesty  of  the  pope  and  the  Boman  synod  was 
represented  by  two  priests,  <me  deacon^  and  three  bishops;  but 
these  obscure  Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures  to 
bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade ;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts 
they  could  determine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure 
the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to  persecute  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.     Perhaps  the  monks  and  peoide  of  Constantinople  ^^^  were 
fayoorable  to  die  Lateraa  creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  reason- 
able of  the  two :  and  the  suspicion  is  countenanced  by  the  unnft^ 
tural  moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear  in  this  quarrel 
to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.     While  the  synod  debated, 
a  fanatic  proposed  a  more  summary  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man 
to  life :  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial ;  but  the  acknowledged 
&ilure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  ihe  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites.   In 
&e  next  generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and 
slain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  die  feast  of  revenge 
and  dominion :  the  image  or  monument  of  tihe.  sixth  council  was 
defistced,  and  the  ordinal  acts  were  committed  to  the  flames.     But 
in  the  second  year,  iii&i  patron  was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne, 
the  bishops  of  the  East  were  released  from  their  occasional  con- 
fbrmity,  the  Boman  faith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the  ortho- 
dox suooeasoQTs  of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  incarnation 
were  forgotten  in  tiie  more  popular  and  yisiUe  quarrel  of  the 
worship  of  images.^^ 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  creed  of  the  y.^,^  ^^ 
incarnation,  whidi  had  been  defined  at  Borne  and  Con-  £d  lmid 
E^tantinople,  was  uniformly  preached  in  the  remote  islands  <*»'«*»"• 
of  Briton  and  Ireland  ^^^;  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or 

bishops  of  the  Ronum  synod  transported  themselves  to  Constantinople;  and  by  adding 
Ahem  to  the  16S  Greeks,  thus  composes  the  sixth  council  of  292  fathers. 

'^  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all,  81^  roi  radra  (says  Theophanes, 
Chron.  p.  £92.)  4fU(Hi$ii  a^^pm  vapd  vianmif*  When  the  Monothelite  monk  failed  m 
his  miraole,  the  people  shouted,  6  Ao^  &y«^9e  (Concil.  torn.  Tii.  p.  1032.)-  But 
this  was  a  natural  and  transient  emotion ;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  aQtici- 
patton  of  orthodoxy  in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 

^^  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synods  of  Rome 
(tom.  Tii.  p.  77 — 895.  601 — 608.)  and  CoSlstantinople  (p.  609 — 1429.).  -Baronius  ex« 
tracted  some  original  documents  from  the  Vatican  library;  and  his  chronology  is 
rectified  by  the  diligence  of  Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (  Bibliothdque  £ccl6s.  tom.  vi.  p.  57—7 1 . ) 
and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  FEgllse,  torn.  i.  p.  541_^55.)  afford  «  tolerable  abridgement. 

*"  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfred,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  subscribed  pro 
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rather  the  same  words  were  repeated^  by  all  the  Christians  whose 
littLTgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  tongue.  Their 
numbers^  and  visible  splendour,  bestowed  an  imperfect  daim  to 
the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but  in  the  East,  they  were  marked 
with  the  less  honourable  name  of  MelchiteSy  or  Royalists  ^^;  of 
men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scripture, 
reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  established,  and  was  still  maintained, 
by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries 
might  allege  the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  pro- 
fess  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  king ;  and  they  might  relate,  with 
malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been  inspired  and 
reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin  bride.  The  pre- 
vailing faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission,  nor 
is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters  should  feel  and  assert  the  principles 
of  freedom.  Under  the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysitcs  degenerated  into  rebels  and  fugitives ;  and  the  most 
ancient  and  useful  allies  of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the 
emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy  of  the  Christians. 
Language,  the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates  the  tribes 
of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries  of  the  East,  by  a 
peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolished  the  means  of  inter- 
Perpetiui  coursc  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  long  dominion 
of  the  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all,  their  eloquence, 
•oct«.  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most  perfect  that 
has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the  body  of  the  people, 
both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered,  in  the  use  of  their  na- 
tional idioms ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Coptic  was 
confined  to  the  rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the 

omni  Aqiiilonari  parte  Britmnnue  et  Hiberniae,  qu»  ab  Anglorum  et  Brittonum,  necnon 
Scotorura  et  Piotorum  gentibus  colebantur  (Eddius,  in  Vit.  St.  Wilfrid,  c.  SI.  apud 
Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  88. ).  Theodore  (magnae  insulae  Britannis  archiepisoopus  et 
philosophus)  was  long  expected  at  Rome  (Concil.tom.  vii.  p.  714.)»  but  he  contented 
himself  with  holding  (A.  D.  680)  his  provincial  synod  of  Hatfield,  in  which  he  received 
the  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  the  6rst  LAteran  council  against  the  Monothelites 
(Concil.tom.  vii.  p.  597,  &c.).  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been 
named  to  the  primacy  of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian  ( A.  D.  668,  see  Baronius  and 
Pagi),  whose  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his 
national  character — ne  quid  contrarium  veritati  fidei,  Graecorum  more,  in  ecclesiam 
cui  "prasesset  introduceret.  The  Cilician  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under 
the  tuition  of  an  African  guide  (Beds  Hist.  Eccles.  Anglorum,  1.  iv.  c.  1.).  He  ad- 
hered to  the  Roman  doctrine ;  and  the  same  creed  of  the  incarnation  has  been  uni- 
formly transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modem  primates,  whose  sound  understand- 
ing is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  that  abstruse  mystery. 

***  This  name,  unknown  till  the  xth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Syriac  origin.  It  was 
invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Nestorians  and  Mahometans  ; 
but  it  was  accepted  without  shame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  An- 
nals of  Eutychius  (  Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  tom.  ii.  p.  507,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  S55.  Re- 
naudot.  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  119.).  'H^e?;  Zo^Koi  rov  BcunXiws,  was  the  ac- 
eUunation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  765.). 
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Sjriac  "°,  iirom  the  mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was 
adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of  poetry  and  argument.  Armenia  and 
Abyssinia  were 'infected  by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Grreeks; 
and  their  Barbaric  tongues,  which  have  been  revived  in  the  studies 
of  modem  Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Koman  empire.  The  Syriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and 
the  JEthiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
churches:  and  their  theology  is  enriched  by  domestic  versions  ^^^ 
both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular  fathers.  After  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  spark  of  contro- 
versy, first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  bums  in  the 
bosom  of  the  East,  and  the  hostile  communions  still  maintained 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  their  founders.  In  the  most  abject  state 
of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  servitude,  the  Nestorians  and  Mono- 
physites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  cherish  the 
toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which  allows  them  to  ana- 
thematise, on  the  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus ; 
on  the  other,  pope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  weight 
which  they  cast  into  the  downfal  of  the  Eastern  empire  demands 
our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  various  prospect 
of,  I.  The  Nestorians.  II.  The  Jacobites."^  III.  The  Maronites. 
IV.  The  Armenians.  V.  The  Copts;  and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians. 
To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common ;  but  of  the  latter,  each 
is  discriminated  by  the  use  of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  modem 
natives  of  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing 
with  their  ancestors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who 
reject  the  religion,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Arabians. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  in  the 

"*  The  Sjriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  was  divided  into 
three  dialects.  1,  The  AranuBan,  as  it  was  refined  at  Edessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. 2.  The  Palestine,  which  was  used  in  Jerusalam,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of 
Syria.  3.  The  NabatfuBan^  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Irak  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist  Dynast  p.  11.).  On  the  Syriac,  see  Ebed- 
Jesu  (Asseman.  torn.  iii.  p.  326,  &c.),  whose  prejudice  alone  could  prefer  it  to  the 
Arabic. 

"^  I  shaU  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton,  Mill,  Wetstein, 
Assemannus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  have  consulted  with  some  care.  It  ap- 
pears, 1.  That,  of  all  the  versions  which  are  celebrated  by  the  fathers,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  are  now  extant  in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  best 
claim,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Oriental  sects  is  a  proof  that  it  is  more  ancient  than 
their  schism. 

"'  In  the  account  of  the  Monophysltcs  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino- Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemannus.  That 
learned  Maronite  was  dispatched  in  the  year  1715  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  visit  the 
monasteries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  search  of  MSS  His  four  folio  volumes,  published  at 
Rome  1719 — 1728,  contain  a  part  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  of  his  ex. 
tensive  project  As  a  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed  the  Syriac  literature; 
and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  he  wishes  to  be  moderate  and  candid. 
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Ea«t^  as  well  as  in  the  Weflt»  the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an  obsolete 
tongae,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 
1.  Tm  L  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the 
mImI'  heresy  of  the  unfortunate  Nestorius  was  speedily  obli- 
terated. The  Oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  Us 
face  the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy  ooncessions. 
The  same  prelates,  or  their  successors,  subscribed,  not  without  a 
murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon ;  the  power  of  the  M<»]0}diy8ites 
reconciled  them  with  the  Catholics  in  the  conformity  of  passion,  of 
interest,  and,  insensibly,  of  belief;  and  their  last  reluctant  sigh 
was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three  chapters.  Their  dissenting 
brethren,  less  moderate,  or  more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  the  penal 
laws ;  and,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult 
to  find  a  church  of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Boman 
empire.  Beyond  those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  worlds  in 
which  they  might  hope  for  liberty,  and  aspire  to  conquest.  In 
Persia,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity 
had  struck  a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under 
its  salutary  shade.  The  catholic^  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital : 
in  his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops,  and 
clergy,  represented  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  regular  hierarchy: 
they  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who  were  converted 
from  the  Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the  secular  to  the  mo- 
nastic life ;  and  their  2eal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  an 
artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Persian  church  had  been 
founded  by  the  missionaries  of  Syria ;  and  their  language,  dis- 
cipline, and  doctrine,  were  closely  interwoven  with  its  original 
frame.  The  catholics  were  elected  and  ordained  by  their  own 
suffiugans;  but  their  filial  dependence  on  the  patriarchs  of  An* 
tioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of  the  Oriental  church. '^^  In  the 
Persian  school  of  Edessa^^*,  the  rising  generations  of  the  fidthftil 
imbibed  their  theological  idiom :  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version 

"'  See  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abraham  Ecchelensts,  Ko.  37, 
38,  39,  40.  Coneil.  torn.  ii.  p.  335,  336.  edit.  Venet  These  vulgar  titles,  Nuau  and 
jfrabict  are  both  apocryphal.  The  council  of  Niee  enacted  no  more  than  twenty 
caoona  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eeolei.  1. 1  c.  8.) ;  and  the  remainder,  seventy  or  eighty,  were 
collected  from  the  synods' of  the  Greek  church.  The  Syriac  edition  of  Marutfaas  is  no 
longer  extant  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orieatal.  torn.  i.  p.  195.  torn.  iii.  p.  74.),  and  the  Ara- 
bic version  is  marked  with  many  recent  interpolations.  Yet  this  Code  contains  many 
eurious  relies  of  eoclesiastical  discipline ;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the 
Eastern  oommixnions,  it  was  probably  finished  before  the  schism  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Griec  torn.  xi.  p.  363 — 367.). 

"^  Theodore  the  reader  (1.  ii.  c.  5.  49.  ad  oaloem  Hist.  Eccles.)  has  noticed  this  Per- 
sian  school  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendour,  and  the  two  sras  of  its  downlal  (A.  D. 
431  and  439)  are  clearlv  discussed  by  Assemanni  (Biblioth.  Orient  torn.  ii.  p.  40S.  iii. 
p.  376.  378.  IV.  p.  70.  924.). 
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the  ten  thousand  volumes  of  Theodore  of  Mopeueetia;  and  they 
revered  the  apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple 
Nestorius^  whose  person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to 
the  nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egtfptiansy  who^  in 
the  synod  of  Ephesus,  had  impiously  confounded  the  two  natures 
of  Christ.  The  flight  of  the  masters  and  scholars^  who  were  twice 
expelled  from  the  Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  mission- 
aries inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  revenge.  And 
the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who,  imder  die  reigns  of  Zeno 
and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones  of  the  East,  provoked  their 
antagonists,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral,  rather  than 
a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ.  Since  the  first 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassanian  kings  beheld  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion  a  race  of  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  re- 
ligion, and  who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of 
their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited  their  dan- 
gerous correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy :  the  progress  of  the 
schiana  was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perezes,  and  he  listened 
to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius  as  the 
friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  Chris- 
tian subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims  and 
enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  The  Nestorians  composed  a  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  people :  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword,  of  despotism ;  yet  many  of  their 
weaker  brethren  were  startled  at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose 
from  the  communion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  Monophysites  or  Catholics,  confirmed 
the  uniformity  of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia.^^^ 
Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy :  the  austerity  of  the  cloister 
was  relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten;  houses  of  charity  soiematten 
were  endowed  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  found-  a.  d^mI^, 
lings;  the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  **• 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy ; 
and  the  number  of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and 
reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  pa- 
triarch himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and  religious  freedom, 
myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern 

"*  A  disserUtioD  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  hands  of  Asse- 
manni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned  researches  are  digested  in  the 
most  lucid  order.  Besides  this  ivth  yolume  of  the  Bibliotkeca  OriattaHSf  the  extracts 
in  the  three  preceding  tomes  (torn.  i.  p. 203.  iL  p.  321 — 463.  iii.  64. — 70.  378 — 895,  &c. 
403-- 408.  580-^89.)  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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empire;  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  punished  by  the 
emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects ;  they  transported  into 
Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war :  and  those  who  deserved 
the  £Etyour,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a  discerning  monarch. 
The  arms  of  Nushirvan,  and  his  fiercer  grandson,  were  assisted 
with  advice,  and  money,  and  troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries  who 
still  lurked  in  their  native  cities  of  the  East :  their  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  the  gift  of  the  Catholic  churches;  but  when  those 
cities  and  churches  were  recovered  by  Heraclius,  their  open  pro- 
fession of  treason  and  heresy  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refiige  in 
the  realm  of  their  foreign  ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity  of 
the  Nestorians  was  often  endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown. 
They  were  involved  in  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  despotism : 
their  enmity  to  Rome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment 
to  the  gospel :  and  a  colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites, 
the  captives  of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  was  permitted  to  erect  an 
hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  cathoUc^  and  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced  some  conditions 
which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Christianity 
in  Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was 
incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  synods :  but  he  flattered  himself  that  they 
would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal  benefits  of  union  with  the 
empire  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  failed  In  exciting  their 
gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sovereign. 
In  a  later  age  the  Lutherans  have  been  burnt  at  Paris  and  pro* 
tected  in  Germany,  by  the  superstition  and  policy  [of  the  most 
Christian  king. 

Theirmis-  The  dcsirc  of  gaining  souls  for  God  and  subjects  for 
Taitary.  the  church,  has  excited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the 
chin^&c.  Christian  priests.  From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they 
:5oa-li  200. 3  carried  their  spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the  east,  and 
the  south;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and 
painted  with  the  colours  of  the  Syriac  theology.  In  the  sixth 
century,  accor^bg  to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller '^^,  Chris- 

•  *'*  See  the  Topographia  Christiana  of  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indieopleustes,  or  the  Indian 
navigator,  1.  iii.  p.  178,  179. 1.  xi.  p.  337.  The  entire  work,  of  which  some  curious  ex 
tracts  may  be  found  in  Photius  (cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9, 10.  edit.  Hoeachel),  Thevenot  (in  the 
1st  part  of  his  Relation  des  Voyages,  &c.),  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Graec  1.  iii.  c.  25. 
torn.  ii.  p.  603—617.)  has  been  published  by  Father  Mont&ucon  at  Paris,  1707,  in  the 
Nova  Collectio  Patrum  (torn,  ii.*  p.  113 — 346.).  It  was  the  design  of  the  author  to 
confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a 
flat  oblong  Uble,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  (1.  ii  p.  138.).  But  the  non- 
sense  of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  traveller,  who  per- 
formed his  voyage  A.  D.  522,  and  published  his  book  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  547  (1.  ii.. 
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tianitj  was  succesefully  preached  to  the  Bactrians^  the  Huns^  the 
Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes,  and  the  £la- 
mites:  the  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyrs. 
The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  Socotora 
and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of  Chris- 
tians; and  the  bishops  and  clei^  of  those  sequestered  regions 
derived  their  ordination  from  the  Catholic  of  Babylon.  In  a  sub- 
sequent age  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which 
had  confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  The  missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued 
without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of 
the  Selinga.  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illiterate 
shepherds :  to  those  sanguinary  warriors,  they  recommended  hu- 
manity and  repose.  Yet  a  khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  mag- 
nified, is  said  to  have  received  at  their  hands  the  rights  of  baptism, 
and  even  of  ordination;  and  the  fame  of  Prester  or  Presbyter 
John  "7  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Europe.  The  royal 
convert  was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  portable  altar ;  but  he  de- 
spatched an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season 
of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  how  he  might 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  a  desert  that  produced  neither  corn  nor 
wine.  In  their  progress  by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered 
China  by  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan. 
Unlike  the  senators  of  Bome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the 
characters  of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public 
the  reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode  of 
popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they  confounded  the 
gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India ;  but  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  short  vicissitude 

p.  140,  141.  Montfaucon,  Priefat  c.  2.).  The  Nestorianism  of  Cosroas,  unknown  to 
his  learned  editor,  was  detected  by  La  Croze  ( Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40-^ 
55.\  and  is  confirmed  by  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iT.  p.  605,  606.)* 
;  "'In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of  Prester  John 
evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Lama  of  Thibet  (Hist.  G^n^ogique  des  Tartares,  P.  ii.  p.  42.  Hist,  de  Gengiscan, 
p.  31,  &c.),  and  were  ignorantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abys- 
sinia (Ludolph.  Hist.  %thiop.  Comment,  I.  ii.  c.  1.).  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
xitb  and  xiith  centuries,  Nestorian  Christianity  was  professed  in  the  horde  of  the  Ke- 
raitcs  (D'Herbelot,  p.  256.  915.  959.     Assemanni,  tom.iv.  p.  468—504.).* 

*  The  extent  to  which  Nestorian  Chris-  der  Ost  Mongolen,  notes,  p.  383. )  appears 

tianity  prevailed  among  the  Tartar  tribes  to    question     the    Christianity    of    Ong 

is   one  of  the  most  curious  questions  in  Chnghan,  and  his  Keraite  subjects.  —  M. 
Oriental  history.  M.  Schmidt  (Geschichte 
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of  fiiYOur  and  pereecution^  the  foreign  sect  expired  in  ignonuioe 
and  oblivion.^  ^^  Under  the  reign  of  the  calipks,  the  Nestorian 
churdi  was  diffused  from  China  to  Jerusalem  and  CTprus ;  and 
their  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to  sur* 
pass  the  Greek  and  Latux  communions. '^^  Twentj-^fiTe  metropo- 
litans or  archbishops  composed  their  hierarchy ;  but  several  of  tli^ 
were  dispensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the 
duty  of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  eondition  that  every  six 
years  they  should  testify  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  catholic 
or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a  vague  appellation,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessively applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleuda,  Ctesiphon,  and 
Bagdad.  These  remote  branches  are  long  since  withered;  and 
the  old  patriarchal  trunk  ^'^  is  now  divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosnl, 
the  representatives  almost  in  lineal  descent  of  the  genuine  and 
primitive  succession ;  the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are  reconciled  to 

"*  The  Christianity  of  Chinm  between  the  seyenth  and  the  thirteenth  century,  is  in- 
vincibly proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence  ( Asser 
manni,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  502 — 552,  M^m.  de  rAcademie  des  Inseript  toni. 
XXX.  p.  802 — 819.)'  The  inscription  of  SiganfVi,  which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the 
Nestorian  church,  from  the  first  mission*  A.jl).  636,  to  the  current  year  781,  is  accused 
of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  &c.  who  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  cunning, 
while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud.* 

"'  Jacobitae  et  Nestorians  plures  quam  Graeci  et  Latini.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist. 
Hlerosol.  1.  ii.  c.  76.  p.  1093.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The  numbers  are  given 
by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  173. 

***  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Blbliotheca  Orient,  ot 
Assemanni,  torn,  i.  p.  523 — 549.  torn,  ii,  p.  457,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  603.  p.  621 — 623.  torn, 
iv.  p.  164—169.  p.  423.  p.  623—629,  &c. 


*  This  famous  monument,  the  autheuo  possible  to  have  imagined  it ;  for  there  was 

ticity  of  which  many  have  attempted  to  no  work  extant  from  whence  the  knowledge 

impeaeh,  rather  from  hatred  to  the  Jesuits^  of  it  could  be  derived.     I  do  not  believe 

by  whom  it  was  made  known,  than  by  a  that  even  since  this  period,  any  book  has 

candid  examination  of  its  contents,  is  now  been  published  in  which  it  can  be  found  a 

generally  considered  above  all  suspicion,  second  time.    It  is  very  celebrated  amongst 

The  Chinese  text  and  the  facts  which  it  the   Armenians,  and    is  derived  from  a 

relates  are  equally  strong  proofs  of  its  au-  martyr,  a  Persian  by  birth,  of  the  royal 

thentioity.     This  monument  was  raised  as  race,  who  perished  towards  the  middle  of 

a  memorial  of  the  establishment  of  Chris-  the  seventh  century,  and  rendered  his  name 

tianity  in  China.    It  is  dated  the  year  1092  celebrated  among  the  Christian  nations  of 

of  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  S«ileucid«,  the  East   St.  Martin,  vol.  i.  p.  69.   M.  Re- 

A.  D.  781,  in  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  musat  has  also  strongly  expressed  his  oon- 

patriarch   Anan-jesu.      It  was  raised   by  vietion  of  the  authenticity  of  this  monu- 

lexdbouzid,  priest  and  chorepiscopus    of  ment.      Melanges  Asiatiques,  P.  L  p.  33. 

Chumdanh  that   is,  of  the  capital  of  the  D'Ohson,  in  his  History  of  the  Moguls* 

Chinese  empire,  and  the  son  of  a  priest  who  concurs  in  this  view.      Yet  M.  Schmidt 

came  from  Balkh  in  Tokharistan.    Among  ( Geschichte  der  Ost  Mongolen,  p.  384. ), 

the  various  arguments  which  may  be  urged  denies  that  there  is  any  satisfactory  proof 

in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this  monu-  that  such  a  monument  was  ever  found  in 

ment,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  advanced,  China,  or  that  it  was  not  manufactured  in 

may  be  reckoned  the  name  o!  the  priest  Europe.     But  if  the  Jesuits  had  attempted 

by  whom   it   was  raised.      The  name  is  such  a  forgery,  would  it  not  have  been 

Persian,  and  at  the  time  the  monument  more   adapted   to  further   their  peculiar 

was  discovered,  it  would  have  been  im-  views?— M. 
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tbe  dmrch  of  Bome^^' ;  and  the  Simecns  of  Y&n  or  Ormia^  whose 
revolt,  at  the  head  of  forty  thotisand  families  was  promoted  in  the 
sixteenth  contaiy  by  the  Sophis  of  Persia.  The  number  of  three 
hundred  thoosand  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians, 
who^  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  are  confounded 
with  the  most  learned  pr  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Eastern 
antiquity. 

AcccNrding  to  the  I^end  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was  ibe  chru- 
preached  in  India  by  St.  Thomas.^^^     At  the  end  of  the  Thl^  in 
ninth  century  his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a.ix8b& 
Madras,  was  deyoutly  visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred ;  and 
their  return  with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  <^ 
the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  projects  of  trade 
and  discovery.^^  When  the  Portuguese  first  opened  die  navigation 
of  India,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of  their  character  and 
colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race.     In  arms,  in  arts, 
and  possibly  in  virtue  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan ;  the 
husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm*tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched 
by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  runrs  or  nobles  of 
Malabar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected  by  the 
gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the   Zamorin 
himself.     They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign,  but  they  were 
governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the  bishop  of  Angamala. 
He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of  India,  but  his 
real  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and' 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  ^u  ^^^ 
souls.     Their  religion  would  have  rendered  them  the       ^°' 
firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  inqui- 

"*  The  pompous  language  of  Rome,  on  tbe  tubmission  of  a  Nestorian  patriarch,  is 
elegantly  represented  in  tbe  yiith  book  of  Fra^  Paolo,  Babylon,  Niniveh,  Aibela,  and 
the  trophies  of  Aleiander,  Tauris,  and  Ecbatana,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

^^  The  Indian  missionary,  St.  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Maniobsean,  or  an  Armenian 
merchant  (La  Croze,  Christianisroe  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  57 — 70),  was  famous,  however, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerom  (ad  MarceUam,  epist.  148.).  Marco- Polo  was  informed 
on  the  spot  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  city  of  Malabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  league 
only  from  Madras  (D'AnviUe,  Eclaircissemens  sur  Tlnde,  p.  125.),  where  the  Portu- 
guese founded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name  of  St.  'fhome,  and  where  the  saint 
performed  an  annual  miracle,  tUl  he  was  silenced  by  the  profiuie  neighbourhood  of  the 
English  (La  Croze,  torn.  ii.  p.  7 — 16.). 

'**  Neither  the  author  of  the  Sazon  Chronicle  (AD.  883)  nor  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (de  Gestis  Regum  Angliae,  1.  iL  c.  4.  p.  44.)  were  capable^  in  the  twelfth  century, 
of  inTenting  this  extraordinary  fact ;  they  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  motives  and 
measures  of  Alfred ;  and  their  hasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity.  Wil- 
liam  of  Malmesbury  feels  tbe  difficulty  of  the  enterprise^  quod  quivis  in  hoc  ssbcuIo 
miretur ;  and  I  almost  suspect  that  the  English  ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and 
legend  in  Egypt.  The  royal  author  has  not  enriched  his  Orosius  (see  Barrington's 
IhUscellanies)  with  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian,  voyage. 
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sitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  the  un- 
pardonable guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead  of  owning 
themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  monarch  of  the  globe,  they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors, 
to  the  communion  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch;  and  the  bishops 
whom  he  ordained  at  Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and 
land  to  reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  their  Syriac 
liturgy  the  names  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piously  com- 
memorated: they  united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons  of 
Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their  ear,  and 
they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honours  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted  to 
the  rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  image  was  first  presented  to  the 
disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  We  are 
'^  Christians,  not  idolaters !  "  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content 
with  the  veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separation  from  the 
Western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvements,  or 
corruptions,  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  conformity  with  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century  would  equally  disappoint  the 
prejudices  of  a  papist  or  a  protestant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the 
ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the  Nesto- 
rian patriarch,  and  several  of  his  bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of 
the  holy  office.  The  flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted  by 
the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  zeal 
of  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in  his  personal  visitation 
"of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  whidi  he  pre- 
sided, consummated  the  pious  work  of  the  reunion :  and  rigorously 
imposed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without 
forgetting,  auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical 
torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  was  condemned, 
and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  of  the 
primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see  of  Angamala  or 
^  D  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  of  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were 
1599-1668.  patiently  endured ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire 
was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nesto- 
rians  asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which  they  had 
abused ;  the  arms  of  forty  thousand  Christians  were  pointed  against 
their  falling  tyrants ;  and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  bishop,  till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac 
missionaries  could  be  obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  Babylon. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is 
freely  professed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     The  trading  companies 
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of  Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ;  but  if  op- 
pression be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and  silent  indifference 
of  their  brethren  of  Europe.*'^* 

11.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  and  n,  t„| 
interesting   than   that  of  the  Nestorians.      Under    the  ''*c<*»'^"- 
reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the 
ear  of  the  prince^  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East,  and  crushed  on 
its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.     The  rule  of  the  Mono* 
physlte  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Severus, 
patriarch  of  Antioch :  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the  Henoticon, 
the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius ;  and  Eutyches  maintained  against 
the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  constrained  the 
Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  truth.  ^^*     But  the 
approximation  of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ; 
each  party  was  the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist 
could  dispute  on  so  trifling  a  difference ;   the  tyrant  of  Syria  en- 
forced the  belief  of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  who  were  slain,  not  per- 
haps without  provocation  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apa- 
mea.*'^^     The  successor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the  ortho- 
dox standard  in  the  East :  Severus  fled  into  Egypt ;  and 
his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias^^^,  who  had  escaped  from  the 

***  Concerning  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  Assemann.  Bibliot  Orient,  torn.  iv. 
p.  391 — 407.435 — 451.;  Geddes*s  Church  History  of  Malabar;  and,  above  all.  La 
Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  in  two  vols.  12mo.,  La  Haye,  1758,  a 
learned  and  agreeable  work.  They  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese 
and  Italian  narratives ;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently  corrected  by 
those  of  the  Protestants.  * 

*^  OJo¥  thrw  i^tv9a\tt9nf  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  In- 
carnation, p.  245.  247.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianisme  d'Ethio* 
pie  et  d^Armenie,  p.  35.),  who  exclaims,  perhaps  too  hastily,  **  Quel  pitoyable  raisonne- 
ment!"  Renaudot  has  touched  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127 — 138.)  the  Oriental 
accounts  of  Severus ;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  John  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  xth  century,  to  his  brother  Mannas  of  Alexandria 
(Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  torn.  ii.  p.  132 — 141.). 

""  Epist  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syrian  Secundae  ad  Papam  Hormisdam, 
Concil.  torn.  v.  p.  598 — 602.  The  courage  of  St  Sabas,  ut  leo  animosus,  will  justify 
the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of  these  monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  defensive  (  Baro- 
nius,  A.  D.  513,  No.  7,  &c). 

*>'  Asnemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient  tom.  ii.  p.  10 — 46.),  and  La  Croze  ^Christianisme 
d*£thiopie,  p.  36 — 40. )  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias,  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of 
Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  and 
the  author  or  editor  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 


*  The   St.  Thom^   Christians  had   ex-  to  Journal.     The  arguments  of  his  friend 

cited  great  interest  in  the  ardent  mind  of  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Robinson  (Last  Days 

the  admirable  bishop  Heber.     See  his  cu-  of  Bishop  Heber),  have  not  convinced  me 

rious  and,  to  his  friends,  highly  character-  that  the  Christianity  of  India  is  older  than 

istic  letter  to  Mar  Athanasius,  Appendix  the  Nestorian  dispersion.  —  M. 
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Nestoiianfi  of  Persia,  was  safibcsted  in  his  exile  by  die  Melcliites 
of  Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  tiiroiieB, 
eight  hundred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison  ^^S  and,  notwithr 
standing  the  ambiguous  favour  of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flodis, 
deprived  of  thdr  8hq>herds,  must  insensibly  have  been  dlber 
famished  or  pcMSoned.  In  this  i^iritual  distress,  the  expiring  feo- 
tion  was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labours  of  a 
monk ;  and  the  name  of  James  Baradeeus^^^  has  been  preserved  in 
the  appellation  of  Jaeobitesy  a  £Euniliar  sound,  which  may  startle 
the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the  hdly  confessors  in  thdr 
prison  of  CJonstantinople,  he  received  the  powers  of  bishop  of 
Edessa  and  apostle  of  the  East,  and  the  ordination  of  fourscore 
thousand  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same 
inexhaustible  source.  The  «peed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was 
promoted  by  the  fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs ; 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Jacolntes  were  secretly  established 
in  the  dominious  of  Justinian ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  compelled 
to  violate  the  laws  and  to  hate  the  Roman  legislator.  The  sac- 
cessors  of  Severus,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages,  while 
they  sheltered  thdr  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits,  or 
the  tents  of  the  Saiacens,  still  asserted,  as  they  now  assert,  th^r 
indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the  rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
patriarch  of  Antiooh :  under  tiie  milder  yoke  of  the  infidels,  they 
reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the  pleasant  monastery  of 
Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with  cells,  aqueducts,  and 
plantations.  The  secondary,  though  honourable,  place  is  filled  by 
the  maphrian,  who,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itsdf,  defies  the  Nesto- 
rian  catholic  with  whom  he  contests  the  primacy  of  the  East. 
Under  the  patriarch  and  the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifty  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
Jacobite  church ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is  rdaxed  or  dis- 
solved, and  the  greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of 
Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  patriarch,  con- 

»»  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty-four  bishops  who  were  exiled  by  Justin,  are  preserved 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius  (apud  Assenum.  torn.  ii.  p.  54. ).  Severus  was  personally 
summoned  to  Constantinople— for  his  trial,  says  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  19.)— that  his 
tongue  might  be  cut  out,  says  Eyagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  4.).  The  prudent  patriarch  did  not 
sUy  to  examine  the  difference.  This  ecclesiastical  revolution  is  fixed  by  Pagi  to  the 
month  of  September  of  the  year  518  (Critica,  tom.  iL  p.  506.). 

>*  The  obscure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus  Baradasus,  or  Zanialust,  may  be  gathered 
tfom  Eutychius  (  Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  144. 147.),  Renaudot(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  133. )» 
and  Aasemannus(Bibliot  Orient  tom.i.  p.  424.  torn.  U.  p.  63— 69.  384—332.  414. 
tom.  iii.  p.  385^^88.).  He  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Jacobites  them- 
selves had  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  irom  St  James  the  apostie. 
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tain  some  wealthy  merducntfl  and  mdustrious  mtchanica,  but  the 
multitude  derive  their  scanty  Bustenanoe  from  tiieir  daily  labour : 
and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may  impose  their  excessive 
fasts :  five  annual  lents,  during  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity 
abstain  not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  fit>m  the  taste  of  wine, 
of  oil,  and  of  fish,  ^eir  present  numbers  are  esteemed  from  fifty 
to  fourscore  thousand  souls,  the  renmant  o£  a  populous  church, 
which  has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve  cen«> 
turies.  Yet  in  that  long  period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been 
converted  to  the  Monophyate  fidth,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of 
Abulpharagius^^^,  primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in 
his  life  and  death.  In  his  life^  he  was  an  el^ant  writer  of  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a 
subtle  i^losopher,  and  a  moderate  £vine.  In  his  death,  his  frine^ 
ral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a  train 
of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot  their  disputes^  and  mingled 
their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.  The  sect  which  was 
honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears,  however,  to 
sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren.  The  superstition 
of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid '**,  their  in- 
testine divisions  are  more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I 
can  measure  the  d^rees  of  nonseoBe)  are  more  remote  from  the 
precincts  of  reason.  Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the 
rigour  of  the  Monophysite  theology ;  much  more  for  the  superior 
influence  of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  JEthiopia, 
the  Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity 
of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or 
dead,  they  are  worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity;  the 
crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their  venerable 
hands ;  and  they  assume  the  government  oi  men,  while  they  are 
yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  cloister.  ^'^^ 

m.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Mono-  ,„.  ^hb 
thelites  of  every  age  are  described  under  the  appellation   "^■o'"™. 
of  Maranites^^^,  a  name  which  has  been   insensibly  transferred 

*"*  The  account  of  his  penon  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  article  in  the 
•Bibliotheca  of  Assemannus  (torn.  ii.  p.  244 — S21.  under  the  name  of  Grtgoriu*  Bar- 
HArcnu).  La  Croae  ( Christianisme  d*£thiopie,  p.  53 — 6S.)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Jewish  blood  which  wcietly  defiles  their  church  and  state. 

'"  Tliis  txtettht  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Crose  (p.  352. ),  and  even  by  the 
Syrian  Assemannus  (torn.  i.  p.  226.  torn,  it  p.  304,  305.). 

>*  The  state  of  the  Monophysites  is  exceliently  illustrated  in  a  dissertation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  iid  volume  of  Assemannus,  which  contains  142  pages.  The  Syriac 
Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-Hebr»us,  or  Abulpharagius  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  ii.  p.  321 
— 463.),  pursues  the  double  series  of  the  Nestorbn  CathoUet  and  the  Maphriani  of  the 
Jacobites. 

***  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Eutychius  (AnnaL 
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from  an  hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  nation. 
Maron,  a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  displayed  his  re* 
ligious  madness  in  Syria ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea  and  Emesa 
disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and 
six  hundred  of  his  disciples  united  their  solitary  ceUs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they 
nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of  Kestorius 
and  Eutyches;  but  the  unfortunate  question  of  one  will  or 
operation,  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  generated  by  their 
curious  leisure.  Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  was 
rejected  as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of  Emesa ;  he  found  a  refuge 
in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren;  and  their  theological  lessons 
were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy  domain.  The 
name  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  propagated  among 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by  Macarius, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Constan- 
tinople, that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he 
would  submit  to  be  hewn  piecemeal  and  cast  into  the  sea.^^*  A 
similar  or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  the 
unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of  Mar^ 
daites^^^y  or  rebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy  natives  of 
Mount  Libanus.  John  Maron,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
popular  of  the  monks,  assumed  the  character  of  patriarch  of 
Antioch;  his  nephew,  Abraham,  at  the  head  of  the  Maronites, 
defended  their  civil  and  religious  freedom  against  the  tyrants  of 
the  East.  The  son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine  pursued  with 
pious  hatred  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the 
bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and  of 
Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks  invaded  Syria ;  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maron  was  destroyed  with  fire:  the  bravest  chieftains  were 
betrayed  and  murdered,  and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers 
were  transplanted  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace. 

torn.  ii.  p.  191.  267.  333.);  and  many  similar  passages  which  may  be  found  in  the  me. 
thodical  table  of  Pocock.  He  was  not  actuated  by  any  prejudice  against  the  Maronftes 
of  the  xth  century ;  and  we  may  believe  a  Melchite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by 
the  Jacobites  and  Latins. 

'**  Concil.  torn.  yii.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported  with  firmness  and 
subtlety  by  Constantine,  a  Sjfrian  priest  of  Apamea  (p.  104O.  &c.). 

i»  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  295,  296,  300.  302.  306.)  and  Cedrenus(p.  437.  440.)  re- 
late the  exploits  of  the  Mardaites:  the  name  {Mardy  in  Syriac  rebdlavit)  is  explained 
by  La  Roque  (Voyage  dc  la  Syrte,  torn.  ii.  p.  53.) ;  the  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi  ( A.  D. 
676,  No.  4 — 14.  A.  D.  685,  Na  3,  4.);  and  even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John 
Maron  (  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  496 — 520. )  illustrates,  from  the  year  686 
to  707,  the  troubles  of  Mount  Libanus.* 

*  Compare  on  the  Mardaites  Anquetil  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions;  and  Schlosser^ 
du  Perron  in  the  fiftieth  vol.  of  the  M£m.     Bildersturmenden  Kaiser,  p.  100. — M. 
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Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the  Maronites  had  survived  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  and  they  stiD  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters, 
a  free  religion  and  a  miti^ted  servitude.  Their  domestic  govern- 
ors are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility :  the  patriarch,  in  his 
monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Antioch;  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  liberty  of  marriage,  are  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  country  extends 
from  the  lidge  of  Mount  Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli;  and 
the  gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each  variety  of  soil 
and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars,  erect  under  the  weight  of 
snow'^S  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruit- 
ful valley.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the 
Monothelite  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches  of 
Antioch  and  Rome  ^'7,  and  the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently 
renewed  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the 
Syrians.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their 
union  has  ever  been  perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  learned  Maronites 
of  the  college  of  Kome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their 
ancestors  from  the  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.^^® 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantino,  the  Armenians ^^^  ,v.  th« 
had  signalised  their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  a*"""*****- 

"*  In  the  last  century  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained  (Voyage  de  la  Roque,  torn.  i. 
p.  68 — 76.);  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  four  or  five  (Volney,  tom.  i.  p.  264.).* 
These  trees,  so  fkinous  in  Scripture,  vere  guarded  by  excommunication :  the  wood  was 
sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosses,  &c. ;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted  under  their 
shade :  and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of  erecting  their 
branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  Mount  Libanus  is  less  faithful  than  it  is  painted 
by  Tacitus  :  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque  niyibus — a  daring  metaphor  (Hist.  ▼.  6.). 

'"  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist,  in  Gestis  Dei  per  Francos,  I.  xxii.  c.  8. 
p.  1022.)  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vitra  (Hist  Hierosolym.  1.  ii.  c.  77. 
p.  109d>  1094.).  But  this  unnatural  league  expired  with  the  power  of  the  Franks ; 
and  Abulpharagius  (who  died  in  1286)  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Monothe- 
lites  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  292.). 

>•  I  find  a  description  and  hbtory  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Syrie  et  du 
Mont  Liban  par  la  Roque  (2  vols,  in  1 2mo.  Amsterdam,  1 723  ;  particularly  tom.  i. 
p.  42 — 47.  p.  174 — 184.  tom.  ii.  p.  10 — 120.).  In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies  the  pre- 
judices of  Nairon  and  the  other  Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is  afraid  to  re- 
nounce and  ashamed  to  support.  JabIonski'(Institut  Hist.  Christ,  tom.  iii.  p.  186.), 
Niebuhr  (Voyage  de  I'Arabie,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  346.  370 — 381.),  and,  above  all,  the 
judicious  Volney  (Voyage  en  Egypt  et  en  Syrie,  torn,  ii,  p.  8 — 31.  Paris,  1787),  may 
be  consulted. 

'"  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  dessribed  by  La  Crose  (Hist,  du  Christ, 
de  r£thiopie  et  de  TArmSnie,  p.  269 — 402.).  He  refers  to  the  great  Armenian 
History  of  Galanus  (3  vols,  in  fol.  Rome,  1650 — 1661),  and  commends  the  state  of 
Armenia  in  the  iiid  volume  of  the  Nouveaux  M^moires  des  Missions  du  Levant  The 
work  of  a  Jesuit  must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by  La  Croze. 


*  Of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  size ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  smaller 
I  counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty-five  and  young  ones.  Burckhardt*s  Travels  in 
very  larg^  ones;  about  fifty  of  middling     Syria,  p.  19.  —  M. 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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of  the  Christians.*  The  disorders  of  their  country,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergj  from 
assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty-^oui 
years  ^^^  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their  vacant 
£uth  was  finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Hali- 
carnassus^^S  who  in  Egypi^  their  common  exile,  had  been  van- 
quished by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  his  rival  Severus,  the 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  AntiocL  The  Armenians  alone  are  the 
pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been 
renounced  by  the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They 
alone  persevere  in  the  opinion,  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was 
created,  or  existed  without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible 
substance.  Their  adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoraUon  of 
a  phantom ;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or  exe- 
crating the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to  the  God- 
head the  vile  infirmities  of  the  fleshy  even  the  natural  effects  of 
nutrition  and  digestion*  The  religion  of  Armenia  could  not 
derive  much  glory  firom  the  learning  or  the  power  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin  of  their  schism;  and  their 
Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  on 
the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  the  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the 
vassals  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation 
has  seldom  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude. 
From  *the  earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been 
the  theatre  of  perpetual  war:  the  lands  between  Tauris  and 
Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophis ;  and 
myriads  of  Christian  families  were  transplanted,  to  perish  or  to 
propagate  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of 
oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and  intrepid; 
they  have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white 
turban  of  Mahomet ;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry  of 
the  Greeks;  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is  not  less 
devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops,  whom  their  patriarch 
offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Boman  pontiff.'*^     The  catkoUc,  or  patri- 

'^  The  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  84  years  after  the*  council  of  Chalcedon 
(Pagi,  Critica,  ad  A.  D.  535).  It  was  consummated  at  the  end  of  seTcnteen  years ;  and 
it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  552  that  we  date  the  lera  of  the  Armenians  (rArt  de 
verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xxxv.). 

"^  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be  seen  in  Liberatus 
(Brey.  c.  19.),  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  13S.  SOS.),  and  Assemannus 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  Dissertat.  de  Monophysitis,  1.  viii.  p.  286.). 

'^  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  xiith  century  in  the  History  of  Nicetas  Choniates 
(p.  258.).  Yet  three  hundred  years  before^  Photius  (Epistol.  ii.  p.  49.  edit.  Montacut.) 
bad  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians ^-Aarpc^ei  aijfitpop  6pOM^9»s, 

•  See  V.  iii.  ch.  xx.  p.  271. — M. 
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arch,  of  the  Armenians  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  three 
leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty-seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom  may 
claim  the  obedience  of  four  or  five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by 
his  hand ;  but  the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who 
dignify  with  their  presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of  his  court. 
As  soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the 
garden ;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  austerity 
of  their  life  increases  in  just  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  their 
ranL  In  the  fourscore  thousand  towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual 
empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a  small  and  voluntary  tax  from  each 
person  above  the  age  of  fifteen ;  but  the  annual  amount  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands 
of  charity  and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East :  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan 
usually  halts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan,  the  altars  are  en- 
riched with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry ;  and  the  faith  of 

Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent  congregations  of  Barbary  and 
Poland.i*3 

V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  v.  thb 

,.  ,_  _.  •11  •  n  Copts  or 

the  pnnce  might  eradicate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  eoyftiaks. 
obnoxious  creed.  But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  main- 
tained their  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  policy  of 
Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
discord.  The  Monophysite  church  of  Alexandria  ^^^  was  torn  by 
the  disputes  of  the  corruptibles  and  incomiptibleSy  and  on  the  death 
of  the  patriarch,  the  two  factions  upheld  their  respective  candidates.^^* 
Gaian  was  the  disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  TheMtri. 
pupil  of  Severus :  the  claims  of  the  former  were  supported  dosiai. 
by  the  consent  of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and  the  sar-aea. 
province ;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narses, 
which  might  have  been  used  in  more  honourable  warfare.  The 
exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sardinia  inflamed 
the  ferment  of  Alexandria ;  and  after  a  schism  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  tlie  Gaianites  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine 

"'  The  travelling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and  their  mother 
church  is  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and  Ispahan :  for  their  present 
stote,  see  Fabricius  (Lux  Evsngelii,  &c.  o.  xxxviii.  p.  40 — 51.),  Olearius  (1.  iv.  c.  40.), 
Chardin  (vol.  iL  p.  2S2. ),  Toumefort  (lettre  xx. ),  and,  above  all,  Tavemier  (torn.  i. 
p.  28 — ^37.  510—518.),  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read  nothing,  but  had  seen  so 
much  and  so  well. 

"*  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioceorus  to  Benjamin,  is  taken 
from  Renaudot  (p.  1 14— 164.),  and  the  second  tome  of  the  Annals  of  Eutychius. 

"*  Liberat.  Brev.  c.  20.  23.    Victor.  Chron.  p.  329,  330.    Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  26,  27. 
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of  their  founder.  The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  disdpline  wag 
tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  citizens  and  soldiers;  the  pious  women,  as- 
cending the  roofs  of  their  houses^  showered  down  every  sharp  or 
ponderous  utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  yictoiy 
of  Narses  was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third 
capital  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had 
not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  an  heretic ;  Theodosius  himself  was 

Pi^u,^       speedily,  though  gently,  removed;  and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an 

A.D.638.  orthodox  monk,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius. 
The  powers  of  government  were  strained  in  his  support ;  he  might 
appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes  of  Egypt;  the  allowance 
of  bread,  which  Diocletian  had  granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches 
were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schismatics  was  deprived  at  once  of  their 
spiritual  and  carnal  food.  In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommu- 
nicated by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  people :  and  none  except  his 
servile  Melchites  would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a 
bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of  ambition,  that,  when  Paul 
was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with  a  bribe  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same  station 

Apoiunari*,  ^^  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor  ApoUinaris  en- 
A.D.&51.  tered  the  hostile  city  in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for 
prayer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms,  were  distributed 
through  the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  were  guarded,  and 
a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the  choir,  to  defend  the  person  of 
their  cliief.  He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and,  throwing  aside  the 
upper  garment  of  a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  in  the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonish- 
ment held  them  mute ;  but  no  sooner  had  ApoUinaris  begun  to 
read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  curses,  and  invectives, 
and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious  minister  of  the  emperor  and  the 
synod.  A  charge  was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the 
apostles ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood;  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword :  an 
incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended  from  the  slaughter  of  a 
day  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  ApoUinaris.  Two  succeed- 
Eaiogiiu.   ^^  patriarchs,  Eulogius^*^  and  John '^7,  laboured  in  the 

A.D.680.  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and  arguments   more 

>^  Eulogius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  more  conspicuous  for  subtlety 
than  eloquence.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Gaianites  and  Theodo- 
sians,  ought  not  to  be  reconciled :  that  the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the 
mouth  of  St  Cyril,  heretical  in  that  of  Severus ;  that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo 
are  equally  true,  &c.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant,  except  in  the  Extracts  of 
Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfaction,  cod.  ccyiii.  ccxxv.  ccxxvL 
ccxxvii.  ccxxx.  cclxxx. 

^*^  See  the  Life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leontius^  bishop  of 
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worthy  of  their  evangelical  profession.  The  theological  knowledge 
of  Eulogius  was  displayed  in  many  a  volume,  which  magnified  the 
errors  of  Eutyches  and  Sevems,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
ambiguous  Lu^age  of  St  Cyril  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  pope 
Lieo  and  the  fietthers  of  Chalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John 
the  eleemosynary  were  dictated  by  superstition,  or  bene-  jo|,„^ 
Tolence,  or  policy.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  poor  ^•^•«»' 
were  maintained  at  his  expense ;  on  his  accession,  he  found  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church ;  he  collected 
ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful ;  yet  the  primate 
could  boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than 
the  third  part  of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of 
Alexandria  were  delivered  to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of  the 
Monophysites  was  proscribed  in  I^ypt,  and  a  law  was  revived 
which  excluded  the  natives  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  Their  m- 
patriarch,  the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  £^^^y. 
Theodosius  had  resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian  with 
the  spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  *^  Such,"  replied  the 
patriarch,  "  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter  when  Iw  showed  the 
"  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than 
'*  life  or  dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
^'  who  can  kill  the  body ;  but  my  conscience  is  my  own ;  and  in 
'*  exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  steadfastly  adhere  to^  the  faith 
**  of  my  holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus. 
'^  Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon ! 
'*  Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed  I  Anathema  to  them 
'*  now  and  for  evermore  I  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
'^  naked  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  God 
''  follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  After  comforting  his 
brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople,  and  sustained,  in  six 
successive  interviews,  the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal 
presence.  His  opinions  were  favourably  entertained  in  the  palace 
and  the  city ;  the  influence  of  Theodora  assured  him  a  safe  conduct 
and  honourable  dismission ;  and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on 
the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.  On  the  news 
of  his  death,  Apollinaris  indecently  feasted  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy;  but  his  joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new 
election;   and  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,   his 

NeapolU  in  Cyprus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or  hidden,  is  reflected  in'  the  Latin 
version  of  Baronius  (A.  D.  610,  No.  9.  A.  D.  620.  No  8.).  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ii. 
p.  763.)  and  Fabriciu8(I.  t.  c.  11.  torn.  vii.  p.  454. )  have  made  some  critical  observations. 
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rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and  were  maintained 
by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  perpetual  succession 
of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  Mono- 
physite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by  the  name  of 
Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the  faith.  But  the  same  faith, 
which  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians,  was 
diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who, 
almost  unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon.  A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe 
had  trampled  on  the  ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom 
and  power  ascend  beyond  the  records  of  history.  The  conflict  of 
zeal  and  persecution  rekindled  some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit. 
They  abjured,  with  a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language  of 
the  Greeks :  every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a  stranger,  every 
Jacobite  a  citizen;  the  alliance  of  marriage,  the  offices  of 
humanity,  were  condemned  as  a  deadly  sin ;  the  natives  renounced 
all  allegiance  to  the  emperor;  and  his  orders,  at  a  distance  from 
Alexandria,  were  obeyed  only  under  the  pressure  of  military  force. 
A  generous  effort  might  have  redeemed  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
Egypt,  and  her  six  hundred  monasteries  might  have  poured  forth 
their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should  have  no 
terrors,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight  But  experience  has 
proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage ;  the  fanatic 
who  endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  the  state, 
would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy.  The 
pusillanimous  temper  of  the  Egyptians  could  only  hope  for  a 
change  of  masters;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depoptdated  the  land, 
yet  under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious 
respite.  The  victory  of  Heraclius  renewed  and  aggravated  the 
persecution,  and  the  patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to 
Benjamin,  ^^'^  dcscrt.  lu  his  flight,  Beujamiu  was  encouraged  by  a 
bife  p*awi-  voice,  which  bade  him  expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the 
*^*^A.D.  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked  like  the  Egyptians  them- 
^'*^~^*-  selves  with  the  ancient  right  of  circumcision.  The 
character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the  nature  of  the  deliverance, 
will  be  hereafter  explained;  and  I  shall  step  over  the>interval  of 
eleven  centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of 
Egypt.  The  populous  city  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence  or  rather 
a  shelter  for  their  indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops  ; 
forty  monasteries  have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the 
progress  of  servitude  and  apostacy  has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation 
Phcithe    despicable    number   of    twenty-five    or  thirty   thousand 
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families  ^^^;  a  race  of  illiterate  b^gars,  whose  only  consolation  is 
derived  from  the  superior  wretchedness  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and 
his  diminutive  congregation.^^^ 

VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the'  C»sars,  or  a  yi.  thb 
slave  to  the  khaliis,  still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  i!Z!^Am 
the  kings  of  Nubia  and  ^Ethiopia,  He  repaid  their  ^^"^'**- 
homage  by  magnifying  their  greatness ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted 
that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  an  hundred  thousand  horse, 
with  an  equal  number  of  camels  ^^^;  that  their  hand  could  pour 
out  or  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile'^^ ;  and  the  peace  and  plenty 
of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  intercession  of 
the  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople,  Theodosius  recom- 
mended to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of  the  black  nations  of 
Nubia  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.^^^ 
Her  design  was  suspected  and  emulated  by  the  more  orthodox 
emperor.  The  rival  missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite, 
embarked  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive  of 
love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed ;  and  the  Catholic  priest 
was  detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the  king  of  Nubia 
and  his  court  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Dioscorus. 
The  tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed  with 

**  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois 
(torn.  ii.  p.  192,  193.)  •  and  appears  more  probable  than  the  600,000  ancient,  or  15,000 
modem,  Copts  of  Gemelli  Carreri.  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Protestant  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, laments  that  those  heretics  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  his  orthodox 
Greeks,  ingeniously  applying  the  iroAAoi  k«v  8cjc(£8cs  ^tvolca-o  oh^xioto  of  Homer  ( Iliad  ii. 
128.))  the  most  perfect  expression  of  contempt  (Fabric.  Lux  Eyangelii,  740.)- 

'^  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  &e.,  may  be  found  in  the  Abb^ 
Reoaudot^s  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original ;  the  Cbronicon  Orien- 
tale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite;  in  the  two  versions  of  Abraham  Eccfaellensis,  Paris,  1651  ; 
and  John  Simon  Asseman,  Venet  1729.  These  annals  descend  no  lower  than  the 
xiiith  century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched  for  in  the  traydlers  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du  I^evant.  In  the  last  century, 
Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of  Cairo,  published  at  Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight 
Historia  Jacobitarum,  147.  post  150. 

!••  About  the  year  737.  See  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  221,  222.  £1- 
macin.  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

^  Ludolph.  Hist  ^thiopie.  et  Comment  1.  i.  c.  8.  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  480,  &C.  This  opinion  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  artifice  of 
the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssinians,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs; 
has  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  The  rains  of  Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the  increase  of 
the  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the  monarch.  If  the  river  approaches  at  Napata  within 
three  days*  journey  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  D*Anville*s  Maps),  a  canal  that  should  divert 
its  course  would  demand,  and  most  probably  surpass,  the  power  of  the  Conars. 

**  Tlie  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  complexion  of  the 
Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not  sufficient  to  change  the  colour  of 
the  human  race,  llie  Nubians,  an  African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those 
of  Sen^al  or  Congo,  with  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair  (BufTon,  Hist.  Natu- 
relle,  torn.  v.  p.  117.  143,  144.  166.  219.  edit  in  12mo,  Paris,  1769.).  The  ancients 
beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  has  exercised 
the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modem  times. 
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honour;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and  treason  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was  instructed  to  reply  that  he 
would  never  abandon  his  brethren,  the  true  believers,  to  the  perse- 
cuting ministers  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.^^  During  several 
ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  consecrated  by  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria :  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century, 
Christianity  prevailed ;  and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible 
in  the  savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.^^^  But  the  Nubians 
at  length  executed  their  threats  of  returning  to  the  worship  of 
idols ;  the  climate  required  the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and  they 
have  finally  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement 
of  the  Cross.  A  metaphysical  religion  nuty  appear  too  refined  for 
the  capacity  of  the  negro  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be 
taught  to  repeat  the  wards  of  the  Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite 
creed. 

Church  of  Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian 
a!^**h1o1*  empire ;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been  some- 
*®'  times  interrupted  above  seventy  or  an  hundred  years,  the 

mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  composed  the  ^thiopic 
synod:  had  their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might  have 
elected  an  independent  primate;  and  one  of  their  kings  was 
ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne. 
But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ;  the  epis- 
copal ofiice  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  ahuna^^^y  the  head 
and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;  the  patriarch  supplies 
each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk;  and  the  character  of  a 
stranger  appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  lees 
dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarcL  In  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs,  with  their 
patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in 
the  conquest  of  a  remote  and  independent  province.  The  industry 
of  the  empress  was  again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has 
established  in  that  sequestered  church  the  faith  and  discipline  of 

*"  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  329. 

iM  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  A.  D.  1153,  is  attested  by  the  sheriflT  al  Edrisi, 
falsely  described  under  the  nanne  of  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  18.),  who  represents 
them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites.  The  rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history 
of  Renaudot  (p.  178.  220—224.  281—286.  405.  434.  451.  464.)  are  all  previous  to 
this  sra.  See  the  modern  state  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (  Recueil,  It.  )  and  Busching 
(torn.  ix.  p.  152—159.  par  Berenger). 

*"  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  patriarch.  The 
Abyssinians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs,  and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a 
metropolitan  or  national  primate  (Ludolph.  Hist,  ^ihiopic.  et  Comment.  L  iii.  c.  7.). 
The  seven  bishops  of  Renaudot  (p.  511.),  who  existed  A.D.  1131,  are  unknown  to  the 
historian. 
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the  Jacobites.^  ^^  Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  their 
reli^on^  the  Ethiopians  slept  near  a  thousand  jears^  forgetful  of 
the  world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They  were  ^he  por- 
awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  turning  the  southern  ^BbJIISiSl 
promontory  of  Africa,  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  isa^^j^u. 
as  if  they  had  descended  through  the  air  from  a  distant  ^'^' 
planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria  observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the 
difference,  of  their  faith;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most 
important  benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren. 
In  their  lonely  situation,  the  Ethiopians  had  almost  relapsed  into 
the  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to  Ceylon, 
scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Africa ;  the  ruins  of 
Axume  were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered  in  villages,  and  the 
emperor,  a  pompous  name,  was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
with  the  immovable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their  own 
indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the  rational  project  of  im- 
porting the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  '^^ ;  and  their  ambassadors 
at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths, 
carpenters,  tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians,  for 
the  use  of  their  country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for 
the  instant  and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers,  to  defend  an 
unwarlike  people  from  the  Barbarians  who  ravaged  the  inland 
country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea- 
coast  in  more  formidable  array.  Ethiopia  was  saved  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the  field  the 
native  valour  of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial  power  of  the  musket 
and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  the  emperor  had  promised  to 
reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  a  Latin 
patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope^*®;  the  empire, 
enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  contain  more 
gold  than  the  mines  of  America ;  and  the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice 
and  zeal  were  built  on  the  willing  submission  of  the  Christians  of 
Africa. 

^^  I  know  not  why  Assemannus  ( Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  ii.  p.  384. )  should  call  in 
question  these  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  The  slight 
notices  of  Abyssinia  till  the  year  1500  are  supplied  by  Renaudot  (p.  336 — 341.  381, 
382.  405.  443,  &c.  452.  456.  463.  475.  4S0.  511.  525.  559—564.)  from  the  Coptic 
writers.     The  mind  of  Ludolphus  was  a  perfect  blank. 

*<'  Ludolph.  Hist  iEthiop.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  The  most  necessary  arts  are  now  exercised 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.*  What  Gregory 
principally  admired  and  envied  was  the  industry  of  Europe — artes  et  opificia. 

^*  John  Bermudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Purchas  (Pilgrims,  1.  vii.  c.  7.  p.  1149,  &c.),  and  from  thence  into  French 
by  La  Croze  ( Christian isme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  92—265.).  The  piece  is  curious;  but  the 
author  may  be  suspected  of  deceiving  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  title  to 
the  rank  of  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  101.  p.  473.). 
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MUtiom  of      But  the  VOWS  which  pain  had  extorted,  were  fotawom 
A  D.  1M7.*  on  the  return  of  health.     The  Abyssinians  still  adhered 
with  unshaken  constancy  to  the  Monophysite  faith;  their  languid 
belief  was  inflamed   by  the   exercise  of  dispute;    they  branded 
the  Latins  with   the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  im- 
puted the  adoration  oi  four  gods,  to  those  who  separated  the  two 
natures  of  Christ     Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather  of  exile, 
was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.     Their  skill  in  the  liberal 
and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological  learning,  and  the  decency  of 
their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem ;  but  they  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  miracles^*®,  and  they  vainly  solicited  a 
reinforcement  of  European  troops.     The  patience  and  dext-erity  of 
forty  years  at  length  obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and  two 
emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  that  B.ome  could  insure  the 
temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of  her  votaries.     The  first  of 
these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown  and  his  life ;  and  the  rebel  army 
was   sanctified  by  the  ahuna^  who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the 
apostate,   and   absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 
The  fate  of  Zadenghel  was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune 
of  Susneus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued, 
and  more  vigorously  prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman. 
After  the  amusement  of  some  unequal  combats  between  the  Jesuits 
and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself  a  proselyte 
to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy  and  people 
would  embrace  without  delay  the  religion  of  their  prince.     The 
liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded  by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain 
of  death,  the  belief  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ :  the  Abyssinians 
were  enjoined  to  work  and  to  play  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  S^ued, 
in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa,  renounced  his  connection  with 
conrer.      ^^  Alexandrian  church.     A  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Mendez, 
?ero?*  *^®  Catholic  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  accepted,  in  the  name 
D.  1626 .  q£  Urban  VIII.,  the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  peni- 
tent.    "  I  confess,"  said  the  emperor  on  his  knees,  "  I  confess  that 
"  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
"  sovereign  of  the  world.     To  him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and 
"  at  his  feet  I  ofier  my  person  and  kingdom."     A  similar  oath 
was  repeated  by  his  son,  his  brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  the  court :  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with 
honours  and  wealth;  and  his  missionaries  erected  their  churches 
or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire.     The 
Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chief, 

**  Religio  Romana  ....  nee  precibus  patrum  nee  miraculis  ab  ipsis  editis  sufful- 
ciebatur,  is  the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  devout  emperor  Susneus  to  his  patriarch 
Mendez  (Ludolph.  Comment.  Na  126.  p.  529.);  and  such  assurances  should  be  pre- 
ciously kept,  as  an  antidote  against  any  marvellous  legends. 


don  or  the 
emperor. 
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who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the  policy  of  his  order, 
to  introduce  with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of  Rome  and  the 
inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice  of 
circumcision,  which  health  rather  than  superstition  had  first  in- 
vented in  the  climate  of  JEthiopia.^^  A  new  baptism,  a  new 
ordination,  was  inflicted  on  the  natives ;  and  they  trembled  with 
horror  when  the  most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves, 
when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were  excommunicated  by  a 
foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberty,  the 
Abyssinians  rose  in  arms,  with  desperate  but  unsuccessful  zeal. 
Five  rebeUions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents : 
two  abunas  were  slain  in  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaughtered  in 
the  field,  or  sufibcated  in  their  caverns;  and  neither  merit,  nor 
rank,  nor  sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the  enemies 
of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch  was  finally  subdued  by  the 
constancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most 
faithful  friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason, 
perhaps  of  fear :  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly 
revealed  the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  Egypt. 
The  Monophysite  churches  resounded  with  a  song  of  Final  ex- 
triumph,  "  that  the  sheep  of  Ethiopia  were  now  delivered  the*je«uHf, 
*'  fix)m  the  hyaenas  of  the  West ; "  and  the  gates  of  that  *c.  '  *' 
solitary  realm  were  for  ever  shut  against  the  arts,  the  science,  and 
the  fanaticism,  of  Europe.  ^^^ 

*••  I  em  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  circuroclsion.  Yet  I  will  affirm,  1. 
That  the  Ethiopians  haye  a  physical  reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males,  and  even  of 
females  (Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn,  ii.)  2.  That  it  was 
practised  in  Ethiopia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  (  Herodot. 
1.  ii.  c.  104.  Marsham,  Canon  Chron.  p.  72,  73.).  «*  Infantes  circumcidunt  ob  con- 
suetudinem  non  ob  Judaism  urn,**  says  Gregory  the  Abyssinian  priest  (apud  Fabric. 
L.UX  Christiana,  p.  720.).  Yet  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  Portuguese  were  sometimes 
branded  with  the  name  of  uncireumeised  (La  Croze,  p.  80.  Ludolph.  Hist  and  Com- 
ment I.  iii.  c.  1.). 

^'^  The  three  protestant  historians,  Ludolphus  (Hist.  Ethiopica,  Francofurt  1681  ; 
Commentarius,  1691;  Relatio  Nova,  &c.  1693,  in  folio),  Geddes  (Church  History  of 
Ethiopia,  London,  1696,  in  8vo.),  and  La  Croze  (Hist  du  Christianisme  d*£thiopie, 
et  d*Armenie,  La  Haye,  1739,  in  12mo.),  have  drawn  their  principal  materials  from  the 
Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of  Tellez,  published  in  Portuguese  at 
Conimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frankness ;  but  their  most  flagitious 
vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  in  their  eyes  the  most  meritorious  virtue.  Ludol- 
phus possessed  some,  though  a  slight,  advantage  from  the  Ethiopic  language,  and  the 
personal  conversation  of  Gregory,  a  free-spirited  Abyssinian  priest,  whom  he  invited 
from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  See  the  Theologia  Etbiopica  of  Gregory,  in 
Fabricus  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  716 — 734.* 

*  The  travels  of  Bruce,  illustrated  by  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  Ethiopians 

those   of  Mr.  Salt,  and   the  narrative  of  seem  to  be  gaining  more  and  more  the  as- 

Nathaniel  Pearce,  have  brought  us  again  cendency  over  the  practice  of  Christianity, 

acquainted     with     this     remote     region.  —  M. 
Whatever  may  be  their  speculative  opinions. 
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CHAP.   XLVIIL 

Plan  of  the  last  two  Volumes. — Succession  and  Characters  of  the 
Greek  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  from  the  Time  of  Heraclius 
to  the  Latin  Conquest 

Defrcti  of  I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  from 
uifeK"*  Conatantine  to  Heracliue,  the  regular  series  of  the  Koman 
^Tf'  emperors;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire  hare  already  elapsed ;  but  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of  my 
labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should  I 
persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  observe  the  same  measnrey 
a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  through  many  a 
volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of 
instruction  or  amusement.  At  every  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  in 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  suc- 
ceeding reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and  melancholy 
task.  These  annals  must  continue  to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform 
tale  of  weakness  and  misery  ;  the  natural  connection  of  causes  and 
events  would  be  broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a 
minute  accumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light  and 
effect  of  those  general  pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  orna- 
ment of  a  remote  history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the 
Byzantine  theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened :  the  line  of  empire^ 
which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms  of 
Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view ;  the  Roman  name, 
the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  comer 
of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  Greek  empire  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its  waters  can  mingle  with 
the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished  to  our  view  by 
the  distance  of  time  and  place ;  nor  is  the  loss  of  external  splen- 
dour compensated  by  the  nobler  gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In 
the  last  moments  of  her  decay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more 
opulent  and  populous  than  Athens  at  her  most  flourishing  aera, 
when  a  scanty  sum  of  six  thousand  talents,  or  twelve  hundred 
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thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand 
male  citizens  of  an  adult  age.  But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a 
freeman,  who  dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions ;  whose  person  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal 
law ;  and  who  exercised  his  independent  YOte  in  the  government  of 
the  republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the  strong 
and  various  discriminations  of  character ;  under  the  shield  of  free- 
dom, on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athenian  as* 
pired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity ;  from  this  commanding 
eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared  beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar 
eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great  and  populous 
kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would  excuse  the 
computation  of  imaginary  millions.  The  territories  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of 
France  or  England ;  but  after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platea, 
they  expand  in  our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which  had 
been  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the 
subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the 
names  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of 
abject  vices,  which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  hu* 
manity,  nor  animated  by  the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes.  The 
freemen  of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous  enthusiasm  the 
sentence  of  Homer,  "  that  on  the  first  day  of  Bis  servitude,  the 
"  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  manly  virtue."  But  the 
poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor 
could  he  foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  manhood  must  be 
annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism,  which  shackles,  not  only 
the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts  of  the  prostrate  votary.  By 
this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of 
Heraclius ;  the  tyrant,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  was  degraded  by  the 
vices  of  his  subjects;  and  on  the  throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we 
search,  perhaps  with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and  characters 
that  may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects 
of  the  subject  compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the  painters. 
Of  a  space  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first  centuries  are 
overspread  with  a  cloud  interrupted  by  some  faint  and  broken  rays 
of  historic  light :  in  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Maurice  to 
Alexius,  Basil  the  Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a 
separate  work ;  and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection  of  con- 
temporary evidence,  must  be  poorly  supplied  by  the  doubtful 
authority  of  more  recent  compilers.  The  four  last  centuries  are 
exempt  from  the  reproach  of  penury:  and  with  the  Conmenian 
family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  revives,  but  her 
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apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  without  elegance  or  grace.  A 
succession  of  priests,  or  courtiers,  treads  in  each  other's  footsteps 
in  the  same  path  of  serritude  and  superstition:  their  views  are 
narrow,  their  judgment  is  feeble  or  corrupt :  and  we  dose  the 
volume  of  copious  barrenness,  still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events, 
the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which 
they  celebrate  or  deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  man,  may  be  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the 
energy  of  the  sword  is  communicated  to  the  pen ;  and  it  will  be 
found  by  experience^  that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

luconnee.  From  thcsc  Considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned 
the  re*oiu-  without  rcgrct  the  Greek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians, 
th«  world,  had  I  not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  mon- 
archy, is  passively  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolutions,  which  have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The 
space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with  new 
colonies  and  rising  kingdoms :  the  active  virtues  of  peace  and  war 
deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victorious  nations ;  and  it  is 
in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their  religion  and  government,  that 
we  must  explore  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  and  faU  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Nor  will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches 
and  variety  of  these  materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of 
design  and  composition.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  MusuLnan 
of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
the  historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia  and 
Tartary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  decreasing 
limit  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

Plan  of  the  On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the 
voiumM.  last  two  volumes  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter 
will  contain,  in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years>  from  the  days  of 
Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest :  a  rapid  abstract,  which  may  be 
supported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and  text  of  the  original 
historians.  In  this  introduction,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  re- 
volutions of  the  throne,  the  succession  of  families,  the  personal 
characters  of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their  life  and  deaths 
the  maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic  government^  and  the 
tendency  of  their  reign  to  accelerate  or  suspend  the  downfal  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  various  argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters ;  and  each 
circumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the  Barbarians  will  adapt 
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itself  in  a  proper  ""place  to  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  internal 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  Paulicians, 
which  shook  the  East  and  enlightened  the  West,  will  be  the  subject 
of  two  separate  chapters ;  but  these  inquiries  must  be  postponed 
till  our  farther  progress  shall  have  opened  the  view  of  the  world  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera.  After  this 
foundation  of  Byzantine  history,  the  following  nations  will  pass 
before  our  eyes,  and  each  will  occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may 
be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  connection  with 
the  Roman  world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The  Franks  ;  a  general 
appellation  which  includes  all  the  Barbarians  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  who  were  united  by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne. 
The  persecution  of  images  and  their  votaries  separated  Rome  and 
Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  prepared  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  II.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens. 
Three  ample  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting 
object  In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, I  shall  investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character, 
religion,  and  success  of  the  prophet.  In  the  second  I  shall  lead  the 
Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can  I  check  their  victorious  career  till 
they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain.  In  the 
third  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantinople  and  Europe  were  saved  by 
the  luxury  and  arts,  the  division  and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs.  A  single  chapter  will  include.  III.  The  Bulgarians, 
IV.  Hungarians,  and,  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by 
land  the  provinces  and  the  capital ;  but  the  last  of  these,  so  im- 
portant in  their  present  greatness,  will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their 
origin  and  infancy.  VI.  The  Normans;  or  rather  the  private 
adventurers  of  that  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom 
in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed 
the  trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realised  the  wonders  of  romance. 
VII.  The  Latins;  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the 
West,  who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  for  the  recovery 
or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Greek  emperors  were  terrified 
and  preserved  by  the  myriads  of  pilgrims  who  marched  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The 
second  and  third  crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first:  Asia 
and  Europe  were  mingle<i  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ; 
and  the  Christian  powers  were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled 
by  Saladin  and  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt.  In  these  memorable 
crusades,  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians  were  diverted 
from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus :  they  assaulted  the  capital. 
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they  subverted  the  Greek  monarchy:  and  a  dynasty  of  Latin 
princes  was  seated  near  threescore  years  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantine.  YIIL  The  Greeks  themselves,  during  this  period  of 
captivity  and  exile,  must  be  considered  as  a  foreign  nation ;  the 
enemies,  and  again  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune 
had  rekindled  a  spark  of  national  virtue ;  and  the  Imperial  series 
may  be  continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to  the 
Turkish  conquest  IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.  By  the 
arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken  from 
China  to  Poland  and  Greece :  the  sultans  were  overthrown :  the 
caliphs  fell,  and  the  Csesars  trembled  on  their  throne.  The  victories 
of  Timour  suspended  above  fifty  years  the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  X*  I  have  already  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turks  ;  and  the  names  of  the  fathers,  of  Selfuk  and  Otkman,  dis- 
criminate the  two  successive  dynasties  of  the  nation,  which  emerged 
in  the  eleventh  century  from  the  Scythian  wilderness.  The  former 
established  a  potent  and  splendid  kingdom  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  to  Antioch  and  Nice ;  and  the  first  crusade  was  provoked  by 
the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of  Constantinople. 
From  an  humble  origin,  the  Ottomans  arose,  the  scom'ge  and  terror 
of  Christendom.  Constantinople  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Ma- 
homet II.,  and  his  triumph  annihilates  the  remnant,  the  image,  the 
title,  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  The  schism  of  the  Greeks 
will  be  connected  with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of 
learning  in  the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  captivity 
of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  venerable  name, 
the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of 
my  labours. 


Second  The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant  and 

ISTddeSh  ascended  his  throne;  and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is 
ciius.  perpetuated  by  the  transient  conquest,  and  irreparable 
loss,  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  After  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his 
first  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  patriarch,  and  violated  the  laws,  by 
his  second  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina ;  and  the  superstition 
of  the  Greeks  beheld  the  judgment  of  heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the 
father  and  the  deformity  of  his  offspring.  But  the  opinion  of  an 
illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  loosen  the 
obedience,  of  the  people :  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened 
by  maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  step-mother; 
and  the  aged  husband  was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of 
conjugal  allurements.     Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a 
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mature  age  the  title  of  Augustus ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian^  and  he  yielded  with 
secret  reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the  empire.     The  a.d.688. 
senate  was  summoned  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  '^"*^^' 
association  of  Heracleonas^  the  son  of  Martina :  the  imposition  of 
the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  and  blessing  of  the 
patriarch;  the  senators  and  patricians  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
great  emperor  and  the  partners  of  his  reign ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by  the  tumultuary  but 
important  voice  of  the  soldiers.     After  an  interval  of  five  a.d.639.  ' 
months,  the  pompous  ceremonies  which  formed  the  essence  ''"°''»^- 
of  the  Byzantine  state  were  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the 
hippodrome:    the   concord  of  the  royal  brothers   was  affectedly 
displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ;  and 
the  name   of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant   or  venal 
acclamations  of   the    people*     Heraclius    survived  this   a.d.64i. 
association  about  two  years:  lus  last  testimony  declared  ^®^■^^• 
his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  com- 
manded them  to  honour  his  widow  Martina  as  their  mother  and 
their  sovereign.   . 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  consun- 
name  and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm,   /[?d"64i. 
though  respectful,  opposition ;   and  the  dying  embers  of  f*'»»^- 
freedom  were  kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice. 
"  We  reverence,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citiscen,  "  we  reverence 
"  the   mother  of  our  princes;    but  to  those  princes  alone  our 
^^  obedience  is  due ;  and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  is  of  an 
"  age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the  sceptre. 
"  Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toils  of  government. 
^^  How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  the  Barbarians, 
*'  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  may  approach  the  royal 
"  city?  May  heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this  national 
"  disgrace,  which  would  provoke  the  patience  of  the   slaves  of 
^<  Persia!"     Martina  descended  from  the  throne  with  indignation, 
and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the  palace.     The 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Third  lasted  only  one  hundred  and  three 
days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  although 
his  life  had  been  a  long  malady,  a  belief  was  entertained  that 
poison  had  been  the  means,  and  his  cruel  stepmother  the   author, 
of  his  untimely  fate.     Martina  reaped  indeed  the  harvest  Herwieo- 
of  his  death,  and  assumed  the  government  in  the  name  of  a!d.  64i. 
the   surviving  emperor;    but  the   incestuous  widow   of  ^y^* 
Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred;  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
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was  awakened,  and  the  two  orphans  whom  Constantine  had  left 
became  the  objects  of  the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
son  of  Martina,  who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
taught  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom 
he  had  presented  at  the  baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
swore  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all 
their  enemies.  On  his  death-bed,  the  late  emperor  had  despatched 
a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troopfis  and  provinces  of  the  E^t  in 
the  defence  of  his  helpless  children:  the 'eloquence  and  liberality 
of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of  Chalcedon, 
he  boldly  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  assassins,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  lawful  heir.  The  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who 
devoured  the  grapes  and  drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards, 
provoked  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  against  the  domestic 
authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St  Sophia  re-echoed, 
not  with  prayers  and  hymns,  but  with  the  clamours  and  impre* 
cations  of  an  enraged  multitude.  At  their  imperious  command, 
Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit  ivith  the  eldest  of  the  royal 
orphans ;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of 
Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of 
the  patriarch.  But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the 
church  was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promiscuous 
crowd  of  Jews  and  Barbarians ;  and  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus,  a 
creature  of  the  empress,  after  dropping  a  protestation  on  the  altar, 
escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics.  A 
more  serious  and  bloody  task  was  reserved  for  the  senate,  who 
derived  a  temporary  ^  strength  from  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  and 
people.  The  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived  the  ancient  and 
awful  examples  of  the  judgment  of  tyrants,  and  the  Imperial 
culprits  were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  death 
PuT»i»h-  of  Constantine.  But  the  severity  of  the  conscript  fathers 
Ml?tin«  was  stained  by  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  the  inno- 
cieonaa,  ccut  and  thc  guilty :  Martina  and  Heracleonas  were 
September,  seutenccd  to  the  amputation,  the  former  of  her  tongue,  the 
latter  of  his  nose ;  and  after  this  cruel  execution,  they  consumed 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile  and  oblivion.  The  Greeks 
who  were  capable  of  reflection  might  find  some  consolation  for  their 
servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for 
a  moment  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy. 

Constant  iL      Wc  shsll  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hundred 

septobeV.  years  backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen 

to  the  oration  Mfhich  Constans  II.  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  year 
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of  his  age  before  the  Byzantine  senate.  After  returning  his 
thanks  for  the  just  punishment  of  the  assassins^  who  had  inter- 
cepted the  fiurest  hopes  of  his  father's  reign,  ^^  By  the  divine 
'^  Providence,"  said  the  young  emperor,  *^  and  by  your  righteous 
'^  decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  progeny  have  l>een  cast  head- 
^*  long  from  the  throne.  Your  majesty  and  wisdom  have  prevented 
'^  the  Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny.  I 
^'  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  the  counsel- 
^'  lors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety."  The  senators  were 
gratified  by  the  respectful  address  and  liberal  donative  of  their 
sovereign ;  but  these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and  regardless 
of  freedom ;  and  in  his  mind,  the  lesson  of  an  hour  was  quickly 
erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  the  habits  of  despotism. 
He  retained  only  a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should 
one  day  invade  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  brother  * 
Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition  of  holy  orders, 
the  grandson  of  Heradius  was  disqualified  for  the  purple;  but 
this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  profane  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone  expiate 
the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.*  His  murder  was  avenged 
by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin,  in  the  fulness 
of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into  voluntary  and  perpetual 
exile.     Constans  embarked  for   Greece;    and,  as  if  he  ^  _ 

AD  663 

meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserved,  he  is  '  ' 
said,  from  the  Imperial  galley,  to  have  spit  against  the  walls  of 
his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter  at  Athens,  he  sailed 
to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Bomet>  and  concluded  a  long 
pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans  could  fly  from  his  people,  he 
could  not  fly  from  himself.  The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created 
a  phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day  and  by  night ; 
and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  presenting  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood, 
said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ^*  Drink,  brother,  drink;"  a  sure  emblem 
of  the  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Odious  to  himself  and  to  mankind,  Constans  perished  by  domestic, 
perhaps  by  episcopal,  treason,  in  the  capital  of  Sicily.     A  servant 

*  His    soldiers    (aocording    to    AbuU  laged  the  churches.     He  carried  off  the 

&ra4ji'    Chron.  Syr.  p.  IIS.)  called  him  brass  roof  of  the  Pantheon  to  Syracuse,  or, 

another  Cain.     St.  Martin,  t  zi.  p.  S79.  as  Schlosser  conceives,  to  Constantinople. 

—  M.  Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  bilder-stiirmen- 


t  He  vas  received  in  Rome,  and  pil-    den  Kaiser,  p.  60. — M. 
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who  waited  in  the  bath,  after  pouring  warm  water  on  his  head, 
struck  him  violently  with  the  vase.  He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow, 
and  suffocated  by  the  water;  and  his  attendants,  who  wondered 
at  the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifference  the  corpse  of  their 
lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple 
an  obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might 
easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
age. 

contun.  Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons, 
PogoMtus.  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with 
septembei-.  the  purplc.  Whcu  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend 
his  person  in  Sicily,  these  precious  hostages  were  detained  by  the 
Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal  informed  him  that  they  were  the 
children  of  the  state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with 
almost  supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople ;  and 
Constantine,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  without 
being  the  heir  of  the  public  hatred.  His  subjects  contributed, 
with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  presumption  of  a 
province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful 
fleet ;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  assembled  under 
his  standard  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  was  easy,  his  punishment  just,  and  his  beauteous  head  was 
exposed  in  the  hippodrome :  but  I  cannot  applaud  the  clemency  of 
a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims,  condemned  the  son  of  a 
patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bitterness  the  execution  of  a 
virtuous  father.  The  youth  was  castrated :  he  survived  the  ope- 
ration, and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved  by  the 
elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch  and  saint.  After 
pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his  father's  tomb,  Constantine 
returned  to  his  capital;  and  the  growth  of  his  young  beard  during 
the  Sicilian  voyage  was  announced,  by  the  familiar  surname  of 
Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world.  But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  was  stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his  two 
brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had  bestowed  the  title  of 
Augustus :  an  empty  title,  for  they  continued  to  languish,  without 
trust  or  power,  in  the  solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secret 
instigation,  the  troops  of  the  Anatolian  theme  or  province  ap- 
proached the  city  on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal 
brothers  the  partition  or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  supported 
their  seditious  claim  by  a  theological  argument.  They  were 
Christians  (they  cried),  and  orthodox  Catholics ;  the  sincere  vo- 
taries of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity.     Since  there  are  three 
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equal  persons  in  heaven^  it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three 
equal  persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  learned 
divines  to  a  friendly  eonferenoe,  in  which  they  might  propose  their 
arguments  to  the  senate :  they  obeyed  the  summons,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in  the  suburb  of  Galata 
reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine*  He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their  names  were  still  pro- 
nounced in  the  public  acclamations:  but  on  the  repetition  or 
suspicion  of  a  similar  offence,  the  obnoxious  princes  were  deprived 
of  their  titles  and  noses*,  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
who  were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  general  synod. 
In  the  close  of  his  life,  Pogonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish 
the  right  of  primogeniture :  the  heir  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian 
and  Heraclius,  was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  symbol 
of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope ;  but  the  elder  was  alone 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  the  assurance  of  the  em- 
pire. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of  the  ju,ttoi«n 
Koman  world  devolved  to  Justinian  II. ;  and  the  name  "uew. 
of  a  triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by  the  vices  of  September. 
a  boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in  the  expensive  luxury  of 
building.  His  passions  were  strong ;  his  understanding  was  feeble ; 
and  he  was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth  had  given 
him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom  the  smallest  community 
would  not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local  magistrate.  His 
favourite  ministers  were  two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human 
sympathy,  an  eunuch  and  a  monk :  to  the  one  he  abandoned  the 
palace,  to  the  other  the  finances ;  the  former  corrected  the  empe- 
ror's mother  with  a  scourge,  the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent 
tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a  slow  and  smoky 
fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Roman  princes  had  most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their 
fear;  but  Justinian,  who  possessed  some  vigour  of  character, 
enjoyed  the  sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his  subjects, 
about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was  full,  of  his  crimes  and  of 
their  patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  repu- 
tation, had  groaned  above  three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  deserving  of  the  patricians :  he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth 

*  Schlosser  ( Geschichte  der  bilder-stilr-  princes    being    closely    secluded    in    the 

menden  Kaiser,  p.  90. )  supposes  that  the  palace.     Hie  improbability  of  this  circum* 

young  princes  were  mutilated  after   the  stance  may  be  weighed  against  Gibbon's 

first  insurrection  ;  that  after  this  the  acts  want  of  authority  for  his  statement.  — M. 


still  inscribed  with  their  names,  the 
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to  assume  the  goyeniment  of  Greece ;  and  this  promotion  of  an 
injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather  than  of  the  confi- 
dence of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  by  the  kind 
offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  obseryedy  with  a  sigh,  that  he  was  a 
victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable  death  would  pursue 
his  footsteps.  They  ventured  to  reply,  that  glory  and  empire 
might  be  the  recompence  of  a  generous  resolution;  that  every 
order  of  men  abhorred  the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hands 
of  two  hundred  thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a 
leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  the 
first  effort  of  the  conspirators,  the  pnefect  was  slain,  and  the 
prisons  were  forced  open :  the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed 
in  every  street,  "  Christians,  to  St.  Sophia!"  and  the  seasonable 
text  of  the  pKtriarch,  '^  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord !"  was  the  pre- 
lude of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  From  the  church  the  people 
adjourned  to  the  hippodrome:  Justinian,  in  whose  cause  not  a 
sword  had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before  these  tumultuary 
judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the  instant  death  of  the 
tyrant  But  Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed  with  the  purple, 
cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own  benefiftctor  and 
of  so  many  emperors*  The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared;  the 
amputation  of  his  nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly 
performed:  the  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  could 
impose  the  name  of  Bhinotmetus ;  uid  the  mutilated  tyrant  was 
banished  to  ChersonsB  in  Crim-Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement,  where 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  were  imported  as  foreign  luxuries. 
Hit  exile.  On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still 
B»Lm,  cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth,  and  the  hope  of  his  resto- 
ration. After  three  years*  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second  revolution,  and  that 
Leontius  ia  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  the 
rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respectable  name  of  Tiberius. 
But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession  was  stiU  fonnidable  to  a  plebeian 
usurper ;  and  his  jealousy  was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and 
charges  of  the  Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in 
the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of  foUowers,  attached  to  lus 
person  by  common  hope  or  common  despair,  Justinian  fled  from 
the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde  of  the  Chozars,  who  pitched 
their  tents  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan  enters 
tained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  suppliant :  Phanagoria,  once 
an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Moeotis,  was  as- 
signed for  his  residence ;  and  every  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in 
his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Barbarian,  who  seems,  however, 
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from  the  name  of  Theodora,  to  have  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  But  the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the  gold 
of  Constantinople :  and  had  not  the  design  been  revealed  by  the 
conjugal  love  of  Theodora,  her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated 
or  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  After  strangling,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  two  emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent  back 
his  wife  to  her  brother,  and  embarked  on  the  Euxine  in  search 
of  new  and  more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel  was  assaulted  by  a 
violent  tempest ;  and  one  of  his  pious  companions  advised  him  to 
deserve  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  vow  of  general  forgiveness,  if  he 
should  be  restored  to  the  throne.  "  Of  forgiveness  ?  "  replied  the 
intrepid  tyrant :  ^^  may  I  perish  this  instant — may  the  Almighty 
**  whelm  me  in  the  waves — if  I  consent  to  spare  a  single  head  of 
•*  my  enemies !  "  He  survived  this  impious  menace,  sailed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  trusted  his  person  in  the  royal  village  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis,  a  pagan  conqueror, 
by  the  promise  of  his  daughter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures 
of  the  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the  confines  of 
Thrace  ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Constantinople  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Apsimar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden 
and  hostile  apparition  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised 
by  the  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant.  After 
an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly  re* 
membered,  and  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sove- 
reign excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the 
ruling  powers ;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents  he  was 
introduced  into  the  city  and  palace  of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian  His  reitor- 
displayed  some  sense  of  honour  and  gratitude^;  and  de^^r" 
Terbdis  retired,  after  sweeping  away  an  heap  of  gold  coin,  rowii. 
which  he  measured  with  his  Scythian  whip.  But  never  was  vow 
more  religiously  performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which 
he  had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two  usurpers, 
for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  conqueror,  were 
dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  from  his  prison,  the  other 
from  his  palace.  Before  their  execution,  Leontius  and  Apsimar 
were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath  the  throne  of  the  emperor ; 
and  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks,  contemplated 
above  an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant  people 
shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  thou  shalt  trample  on  the 
'^  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy 

*  or  fear   rather  than  of  more  generous  motives.     Compare  Le  Beau,  vol.  xii. 
p.  64.— M. 
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foot!"  The  universal  defection  which  he  had  once  experienced 
might  provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  head.  Yet  I  shall  presume  to  observe,  that 
such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge 
and  cruelty  would  have  been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  instead 
of  the  slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on  the  vie* 
tims  of  his  anger.  His  pleasures  were  inexliaustible :  neither 
private  virtue  nor  public  service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active, 
or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  established  government;  and, 
during  the  six  years  of  his  new  reign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the 
cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the  only  instruments  of  royalty.  But  his 
most  implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against  the  Chersonites,  who 
had  insulted  his  exile  and  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Their 
remote  situation  afforded  some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of 
escape;  and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to 
supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  ^*  All  are  guilty,  and 
''  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian ;  and  the  bloody 
execution  was  entrusted  to  his  favourite  Stephen,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  the  epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet  even  the  savage  Stephen 
imperfectly  accomplished  the  intentions  of  his  sovereign.  The 
slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
withdraw  into  the  country ;  and  the  minister  of  vengeance  con- 
tented himself  with  reducing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of 
servitude,  with  roasting  alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with 
drowning  twenty  in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains 
to  receive  their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return 
the  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Justi- 
nian applauded  the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  which  had  involved 
so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  enemies  in  a  common  ship- 
wreck :  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate  of  blood ;  and  a  second  ex- 
pedition was  commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  proscribed 
colony.  In  the  short  interval,  the  Chersonites  Jiad  returned  to 
their  city,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  the 
Chozars  had  renounced  the  cause  of  his  odious  brother ;  the  exiles 
of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris ;  and  Bardanes,  under 
the  name  of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The 
Imperial  troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of 
Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure  by  abjuring  his  allegiance :  the 
fleet,  under  their  new  sovereign,  steered  back  a  more  auspicious 
course  to  the  harbours  of  Sinope  and  Constantinople ;  and  every 
tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to  execute,  the  death 
of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of  friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his  Barba* 
rian  guards ;  and  the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised  as  an  act  of 
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patriotism  and  Koman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  church;  his  aged  grandmother  guarded  the  door;  and  the 
innocent  youth^  suspending  round  his  neck  the  most  formidable 
relics,  embraced  ^ith  one  hand  the  altar,  with  the  other  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross.  But  the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trample  on 
superstition,  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity ;  and  the  race  of 
Heradius  was  extinguished  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  years. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of  the  Phuippieut, 
Isam'ian  dynasty,  a  short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided  December. 
into  three  reigns.      Bardanes,  or  Fhilippicus,  was  hailed  at  Con- 
stantinople as  an  hero  who  had  delivered  his  country  from  a  tyrant ; 
and  he  might  taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  sincere  and  universal  joy.     Justinian  had  left  behind  him 
an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine  :  but  this  useful 
fund  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his  successor.     On  the  festival 
of  his  birth-day,  Fhilippicus  entertained  the  multitude  with  the 
games  of  the  hippodrome;  from  thence  he  paraded  through  the 
streets  with  a  thousand  banners  and  a  thousand  trumpets ;  refreshed 
himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and  returning  to  the  palace, 
entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptuous  banquet.    At  the  meridian 
hour  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and 
wine,  and  forgetful  that  his  example  had  made  every  subject  am- 
bitious, and  that  every  ambitious  subject  was  his  secret  enemy. 
Some  bold  conspirators  introduced  themselves  in  the  disorder  of 
the  feast;   and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound, 
blinded,  and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger.     Yet 
the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward ;  and  the  free  voice  of 
the  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the  oflice  of  secre- 
tary to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title  of  Anasta-  Anwta- 
sius  the  Second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  troubled  a"d!'713. 
reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.     But  after  the  •'"°*  ** 
extinction  of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was  violated, 
and  every  change  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolutions.     In  a 
mutiny  of  the  fleet,  an  obscure  and  reluctant  oflScer  of  the  revenue 
was  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple:  after  some  months  of  a 
naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre;  and  the  conqueror, 
Theodosius  the  Third,  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior  xb«>do- 
ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and  emperor  of  the  Orien-  a^d.Vjg. 
tal   troops.      His  two   predecessors   were   permitted    to  '»"*»*nr. 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession:   the  restless  impatience  of 
Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  in  a  treasonable 
enterprise ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius  were  honourable  and 
secure.     The  single  sublime  word,  "  health,"  which  he  inscribed 
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on  his  tomb}  expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion ; 
and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long  preserved  among  the  people 
of  Ephesus.  This  convenient  shelter  of  the  church  might  some- 
times impose  a  lesson  of  clemency;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish  the  perils  of  un- 
successful ambition. 

Leo  III.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly 

rim.**""  represent  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty^  who  is  known  to 
liarchss!  postcHty  by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose 
public  and  private  life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the 
Iconoclasts.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  superstition,  a  favour- 
able prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  may  be  rea- 
sonably drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the  duration  of 
his  reign.  —I.  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit,  the  prospect  of  an  Impe- 
rial reward  would  have  kindled  every  enei^  of  the  mind,  and 
produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving  as  they  were  desirous 
to  reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and  debility  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank 
of  society^  supposes  some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the  mul- 
titude. He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  specula- 
tive science ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  he  might  absolve  him- 
self from  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice ;  but  to  his 
character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  prudence  and  forti- 
tude, the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  important  art  of  guning 
their  confidence  and  directing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that 
Leo  was  a  native  of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive 
name.  The  writers,  whose  awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him 
as  an  itinerant  pedlar,  who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchan- 
dise to  the  country  fairs ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the 
road  some  Jewish  fortune-teUers,  who  promised  him  the  Roman 
empire,  on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols. 
A  more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the  lucrative  trade  of  a 
grazier ;  and  he  must  have  acquired  considerable  wealth,  since  the 
first  introduction  of  his  son  was  procured  by  a  supply  of  five  hun« 
dred  sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  His  first  service  was  in  the 
guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  by 
degrees  the  jealousy,  of  the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were 
conspicuous  in  the  Colchian  war :  from  Anastasius  he  received  the 
command  of  the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the  suffirage  of  the 
soldiers  he  was  raised  to  the  empire  with  the  general  applause  of 
the  Roman  world. — 11.  In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the  Third 
supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the  discontent  of 
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a  powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  The  Catholics^  who  accuse  his  religious  innovations,  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  were  undertaken  with  temper  and 
conducted  with  firmness.  Their  silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his 
administration  and  the  purity  of  his  manners.  After  a  reigu  of 
twenty-four  years,  he  peaceably  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  purple  which  he  had  acquired  was  transmitted  by 
the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  third  generation.* 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son  and  sue-  consun- 
cessor  of  Leo,  Constantine  the  Fifth,  sumamed  Coprony-  ^^y. 
mus,  attacked  with  less  temperate  zeal  the  images  or  idols  a!d.74i. 
of  the  church.  Their  votaries  haVe  exhausted  the  bitter-  •'"°"  **• 
ness  of  religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this 
antichrist,  this  flying  dragon  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  surpassed 
the  vices  of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a  long  butchery 
of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  innocent,  in  his  empire. 
In  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at  the  execution  of  his  victims, 
surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged, 
without  satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood :  a  plate  of  noses  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  grateful  offering,  and  his  domestics  were  often  scourged 
or  mutilated  by  the  royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his 
pollution  of  his  baptismal  font  The  infant  might  be  excused ;  but 
the  manly  pleasures  of  Copronymus  degraded  him  below  the  level 
of  a  brute ;  his  lust  confounded  the  eternal  distinctions  of  sex  and 
species,  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  unnatural  delight  from  the  ob- 
jects most  offensive  to  human  sense.  In  his  religion  the  Iconoclast 
was  an  Heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  Pagan,  and  an  Atheist ;  and 
his  belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his 
magic  rites,  human  victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and 
the  dflsmons  of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  op- 
posite vices,  and  the  idcers  which  covered  his  body,  anticipated 
before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  heU-tortures.  Of  these  accusa- 
tions, which  I  have  so  patientiy  copied,  a  part  .is  refuted  by  its 
own  absurdity ;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  princes, 
the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is  more  diflStcult.  Without 
adopting  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  where  much  is  alleged,  some- 
thing must  be  true,  I  can  however  discern,  that  Constantine  the 

*  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  tinople,  compelled  Leo  greatly  to  increase 

the  hostilities  of  the   Saracens,  who  in-  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  his  subjects. 

▼ested  a   Pergamenian,  named  Tiberius,  A  twelfth   was  exacted    in    addition   to 

with  the  purple,  and  proclaimed  him  as  every   aureus    (nfutrfM)  as  a  wall    tax. 

the  son  of  Justinian,  and  an  earthquake,  Theophanes,  p.  275.      Schlosser,   Bilder- 

which   destroyed  the  walls   of   Constant  sturmend  Kaiser,  p.  197. —  M. 
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Fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  Calumny  is  more  prone  to  ex- 
aggerate than  to  invent ;  and  her  licentious  tongue  is  checked  in 
some  measure  by  the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to  which 
she  appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and  monks^  the  generals  and  magis- 
trates, who  are  said  to  have  suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers 
are  recorded,  the  names  were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  pub- 
lic, the  mutilation  visible  and  permanent.*  The  Catholics  hated 
the  person  and  government  of  Copronymus ;  but  even  their  hatred 
is  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  dissembled  the  provocations 
which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigour,  but  even  these  provoca- 
tions must  gradually  inflame  his  resentment  and  harden  his  temper 
in  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  despdtism.  Yet  the  character  of  the 
fifth  Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his  government 
always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt  of  the  Gre^s.  From 
the  confession  of  his  enemies,  I  am  informed  of  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred captives,  of  the  uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
new  colonies  with  which  he  repeopled  Constantinople  and  the 
Thracian  cities.  They  reluctantly  praise  his  activity  and  coiutige; 
he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  legions ;  and, 
although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed  by  sea 
and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and  barbarian 
war.  Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the  scale  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  orthodox  invective.  The  Iconoclasts  revered 
the  virtues  of  the  prince :  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  still 
prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  A  miraculous  vision  was 
propagated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud :  and  the  Christian  hero  appeared 
on  a  milk-white  steed,  brandishing  his  lance  against  the  pagans  of 
Bulgaria:  '^  An  absurd  fable,"  says  the  Catholic  historian,  since 
"  Copronymus  is  chained  with  the  daemons  in  the  abyss  of  helL" 
Leo  IV.  Leo  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  the  father  of 
s^t.H. '  the  sixth  Constantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  both  of 
mindf  and  body,,  and  the  principal  care  of  his  reign  was  the  set- 
tlement of  the  succession.  The  association  of  the  young  Con- 
stantine was  urged  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and  the 
emperor,  conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent  hesi- 

*  He  is  accused  of  burning  the  library  of  image-worship    before  the  professors, 

of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Julian,  with  Bilder-stiinnend   Kaiser,   p.  264.       Com- 

its  president  and  twelve  professors.     This  pare  Le  Beau,  vol.  xii.  p.  156. — M. 
eastern  Sorbonne  had  discomfited  the  Im-         f  Scblosser  thinks  more  highly  of  Leo's 

perial  theologians  on  the^reat  question  of  mind  ;    but  his  only  proof  of  his  supe- 

image- worship.      Scblosser  observes  that  riority   is   the   successes   of   his    generals 

this   accidental   fire   took  place  six  years  against  the    Saracens.     Scblosser,  p.  256. 

after  the  emperor  had  laid  the  question  ^M. 
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tation,  with  their  unaniinou8  wishes.     The  royal   infant^   at  the 
age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with  his  mother  Irene;  and  the 
national  consent  was  ratified  by  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and 
solemnity,  that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind  the  conscience  of  the 
Greeks.     An  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  in  the  palace,  the 
church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who 
adjured  the  holy  names  of  the  son,  and  mother  of  God.     "  Be 
witness,  O  Christ !  that  we  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  Constan- 
**  tine  the  son  of  Leo,  expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear 
"  true   allegiance  to   his  person  and  posterity."     They  pledged 
their  ftuth  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their 
engagement  was  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.     The  first 
to  swear,  and  the  first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of 
Copronymus  by  a  second  piarriage ;  and  the  story  of  these  princes 
is  singular  and  tragic     The  right  of  primogeniture  excluded  them 
from  the  throne;    the  injustice  of  their  elder  brother  defrauded 
them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling ;  some  vain  titles 
were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  for  wealth  and  power ; 
and  they  repeatedly  conspired  against  their  nephew,  before  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father.     Their  first  attempt  was  pardoned ; 
for  the  second  offence  *  they  were  condenmed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state ;  and  for  the  third  treason,  Nicephorus,  the  eldest  and  most 
guilty,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  his  four  brothers,  Christo- 
pher,   Nicetas,    Anthemeus,   and   Eudoxas,  were  punished,  as  a 
milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation  of  their  tongues.     After  five 
years'  confinement,  they  escaped  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
displayed  a  pathetic  spectacle  to  the  people.     "  Countrymen  and 
**  Christians,"  cried  Nicephorus  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren, 
"  behold  the  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognise  our 
^'  features  in  this  miserable  state.     A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is  all 
*'  that  the  malice  of  our  enemies  has  spared.     It  is  now  threatened, 
**  and  we  now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compassion."     The  rising 
murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolution,  had  it  not  been  checked 
by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who  soothed  the  unhappy  princes 
with  flattery  and  hope,  and  gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary 
to  the   palace.     They  were   speedily  embarked  for  Greece,  and 
Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their  exile.     In   this  calm 
retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  condition,  Nicephorus  and  his  brothers 
were  tormented  by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Scla- 
vonian  chief,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison,  and  to  lead  them 
in  arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.     But 

*  The  second  offence  was  on  the  accession  of  the  young  Constantine — M. 
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the   Athenian  people,  ever  ziealouB  in  the  caiue  of  Irene,  pre- 
vented her  juBtioe  or  cruelty ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronymua 
were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion, 
conttaa.         For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife, 
radirem,   the  daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Chozars;  but  in  the 
sept/s.  '    marriage  of  his  heir,  he  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an 
orphan,  seventeen  years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must  have  consisted 
in  her  personal  accomplishments.     The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene 
were  celebrated  with  royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love  and 
confidence  of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testament  he  declared 
the  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  their  son  Con- 
stantine  the  Sixth,  who  was  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age.    Daring 
his  childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously  discharged,  in  her 
public  administration,  the  duties  of  a  faidiful  mother;  and  her  zeal 
in  the  restoration  of  images  has  deserved  the  name  and  honours  of 
a  saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar.     But  the 
emperor  attained  the  maturity  of  youth ;  the  maternal  yoke  became 
more  grievous ;  and  he  listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  age^  who 
shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his  power. 
Their  reasons  convinced  him  of  his  right,  their  praises  of  his  ability, 
to  reign ;  and  he  consented  to  reward  the  services  of  Irene  by  a 
perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Sicily.     But  her  vigilance  and 
penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash  projects:   a  similar,  or 
more  severe,  punishment  was  retaliated  on  themselves  and  their 
advisers;  and  Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  boy.     After  this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son 
were  at  the  head  of  two  domestic  factions;  and  instead  of  mild 
influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  in  chains  a  captive  and 
an  enemy.     The  empress  was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory ; 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was  pro- 
nounced with  reluctant  murmurs ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Aj> 
menian  guards  encouraged  a  free  and  general  declaration,  that 
Constantine  the  Sixth  was  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans.     In 
this  character  he  ascended  his  hereditary  throne,  and  dismissed 
Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose.     But  her  haughty  spirit  con- 
descended to  the  arts  of  dissimulation :  she  flattered  the  bishops 
and  eunuchsi,  revived  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained 
his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity.     The  character  of  Con- 
stantine was  not  destitute  of  sense  or  spirit;  but  his  education  had 
been  studiously  neglected;  and  his  ambitious  mother  exposed  to 
the  public  censure  the  vices  which  she  had  nourished,  and  the 
actions  which  she  had  secretly  advised:  his  divorce  and  second 
marriage  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  im- 
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pnident  rigour  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards. 
A  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene ; 
and  the  secret,  though  widely  diffused^  was  faithfully  kept  above 
eight  months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped 
from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to  the  provinces 
and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress  was  left  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  ;  yet  before  she  implored  the  mercy  of  her 
son,  Irene  addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she  had 
placed  about  his  person,  with  a  menace,  that  unless  they  accom- 
plished, she  would  reveal,  their  treason.  Their  fear  rendered  them 
intrepid ;  they  seized  the  emperor  on  the  Astatic  shore,  and  he  was 
transported  to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he  had 
first  seen  the  light.  In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stifled 
every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in 
her  bloody  council,  that  Constantino  should  be  rendered  incapable 
of  the  throne :  her  emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping  prince,  and 
stabbed  their  diggers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into  his 
eyes  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An  ambi- 
guous passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of  the  church 
that  death  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous  exe- 
cution. The  Catholics  have  been  deceived  or  subdued  by  the  au- 
thority of  Baronius ;  and  protestant  zeal  has  re-echoed  the  words 
of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour  the  patroness  of 
images.*  Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived  many  years,  op- 
pressed by  the  court  and  forgotten  by  the  world :  the  Isaurian 
dynasty  was  silently  extinguished ;  and  the  memory  of  Constantino 
was  recalled  only  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Euphrosyne  with 
the  emperor  Michael  the  Second. 

The  most  bigotted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  irme, 
unnatural  mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  Ayfu'tt  19. 
history  of  crimes.  To  her  bloody  deed,  superstition  has  attributed 
a  subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days;  during  which  many 
vessels  in  mid-day  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the  sun,  a 
globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathise  with  the 
atoms  of  a  revolving  planet.  On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left 
five  years  unpunished;  her  reign  was  crowned  with  external 
splendour;  and  if  she  could  silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  she 
neither  heard  nor  r^arded  the  reproaches  of  mankind.  The 
Roman  world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a  female;  and  as  she 
moved  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  four 
milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians,  who  marched 

*   Gibbon  has  been  attacked  on  account    fended  by  SeblosKr.  B.  S.  Kaiaer,  p.  327. 
of  thir  statement,  but  is  successfully  de-     Compare  Le  Beau,  c.  zii  p.  372. —  M. 
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on  foot  before  the  golden  chariot  of  their  queen.  But  these  pa- 
tricians were  for  the  most  part  eunuchs ;  and  their  black  ingratitude 
justified,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular  hatred  and  contempt  Raised, 
enriched,  entrusted  with  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely 
conspired  against  their  benefactress ;  the  great  treasurer  Nicephorus 
was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple ;  her  successor  was  introduced 
into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St  Sophia  by  the  yenal  patriarch. 
In  their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated  with  dignity  the  revo- 
lutions of  her  life,  gently  accused  the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus,  in- 
sinuated that  he  owed  his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and, 
for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicited  a  decent 
and  honourable  retreat.  His  avarice  refused  this  modest  com- 
pensation; and,  in  her  exile  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her  distafil 
Nicepho.  Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal 
a.'d.'  908.  ^^^^^^^  Nicephorus,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  in- 
october3i.  cuiTed  the  uuivcrsal  abhorrence  of  their  people.  His  cha- 
racter was  stained  with  the  three  odious  vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingra- 
titude, and  avarice :  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any 
superior  talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing  quali- 
fications. Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nicephorus  was 
vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians ;  and  the 
advantage  of  his  death  overbalanced,  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
suuriiciui,  destruction  of  a  Roman  army.*     His  son  and  heir  Stau- 
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July  "36.  "  racius  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound ;  yet 
six  months  of  an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  indecent, 
though  popular  declaration,  that  he  would  in  all  things  avoid  the 
example  of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of  his  decease, 
Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  husband  of  his 
sister  Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the  palace  and  city, 
except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now  falling 
from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  successor,  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy  the  Roman  empire. 
But  these  rash  projects  served  only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the 
people  and  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  candidate :  Michael  the 
First  accepted  the  purple,  and  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  the 
son  of  Nicephorus  implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign. 
Michael  I.  Had  Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  an  hereditary 
a!*d.*8iil'  throne,  he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the  father  of  his 
October  a.   people :  but  his  mild  virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade 

*  The    Syrian    historian    Abou1&ra<]j.     midable  to  the  Arabs.     St  MarU'n,  c.  xii. 

Chron.  Syr.  p.  133.  139.  speaks  of  him  as    p.  402.     Compare  Schlosser,  p.  350 M. 

a  brave,  prudent,  and   pious  prince,   for- 
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of  private  Iife^  nor  was  he  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of 
his  equals,  or  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians. 
While  his  want  of  ability  and  success  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia  awakened 
their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  were 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female,  who,  in  the  front  of  the 
standards,  presumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their 
valour;  and  their  licentious  clamours  advised  the  new  Semiramis 
to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  After  an  unsuccessful 
campaign,  the  emperor  left,  in  their  winter-quarters  of  Thrace,  a 
disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  his  enemies;  and  their 
artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  dominion  of 
the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the 
right  of  a  military  election.  They  marched  towards  the  capital  : 
yet  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Michael ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of 
Asia  might  have  protracted  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war.  But  his 
humanity  (by  the  ambitious,  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  pro- 
tested that  not  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his 
quarrel,  and  his  messengers  presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys 
of  the  city  and  the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  by  his  innocence 
and  submission ;  his  life  and  his  eyes  were  spared ;  and  the  Im- 
perial monk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  solitude  and  religion  above 
thirty-two  years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and 
separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  L«ov.tho 
unfortunate  Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  a"d!"813.* 
an  Asiatic  prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating  his  fall,  ^^f^^- 
announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers,  Leo  the 
Armenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian,  and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian, 
the  successive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal 
enterprise  of  the  third.  This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather 
was  produced  by  the  event.  Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Procopia,  the  crown  was 
presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank  and  the  secret 
author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate,  "With  this 
"  sword,'*  said  his  companion  Michael,  "  I  will  open  the  gates  of 
"  Constantinople  to  your  Imperial  sway ;  or  instantly  plunge  it 
"  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just  desires  of  your 
"  fellow-soldiers."  The  compliance  of  the  Armenian  was  rewarded 
^ith  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  under  the 
name  of  Leo  the  Fifth.  Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of 
laws  and  letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil  government  the  rigour 
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and  even  cruelty  of  military  diecipline ;  but  if  his  severity  was 
sometimes  dangerous  to  the  innocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to 
the  guilty.  His  religious  inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  epithet 
of  Chameleon,  but  the  Catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of 
a  saint  and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to 
the  republic.  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repidd  with 
riches,  honours,  and  military  command  ;  and  his  subordinate  talents 
were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public  service.  Yet  the 
Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favour  a  scanty  portion 
of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  equal ;  and  his 
discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated  in  hasty  discourse,  at 
length  assumed  a  noore  threatening  and  hostile  aspect  against  a 
prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That  tyrant, 
however,  repeatedly  detected,  warned,  and  dismissed  the  old  com- 
panion of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment  prevailed  over 
gratitude;  and  Michael,  after  a  scrutiny  into  his  actions  and 
designs,  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
in  the  furnace  of  the  private  baths.  The  devout  humanity  of  the 
empress  Theophano  was  fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.  A 
solemn  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  had  been  fixed  for  the 
execution :  she  urged,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
would  be  profaned  by  this  inhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented 
with  reluctance  to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast, 
his  sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night  the 
chamber  in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  beheld  him  released 
from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his  gaolerVbed  in  a  profound 
slumber:  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  security  and  in- 
telligence; but  though  he  retired  with  silent  steps,  his  entrance 
and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who  lay  concealed  in  a 
comer  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence  of  requesting  the 
spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael  informed  the  conspirators,  that 
their  lives  depended  on  his  discretion,  and  that  a  few  hours  were 
left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by  the  deliverance  of  their  friend 
and  country.  On  the  great  festivals,  a  chosen  band  of  priests  and 
chanters  was  admitted  into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing 
matins  in  the  chapel;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same 
strictness  the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom 
absent  from  these  early  devotions.  In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but 
with  swords  under  their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the 
procession,  lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as  the 
signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor 
himself.  The  imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  might 
have  favoured  his  escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against 
an  harmless  priest;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and 
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encompassed  on  all  sides  the  royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon  and 
without  a  friend^  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay 
against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as  he  asked  for  mercy,  **  This 
**  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance,  ^  was  the  inexorable 
reply.  The  stroke  of  a  well-aimed  sword  separated  irom  his  body 
the  right  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of   fortune  was  displayed  in  Micbaeiii. 
Michael  the  Second,  who  from  a  defeot  in  his  speech  was  merer. 

AD  820 

sumamed  the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  Dec.  25. ' 
fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire;  and  as  in  the 
tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on 
his  legs  several  hours  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
Csesars.  The  royal  blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  ele- 
vation, was  unprofitably  spent:  in  the  purple  he  retained  the 
ignoble  vices  of  his  origin ;  and  Michael  lost  his  provinces  with  as 
supine  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers.  His  title  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military 
triumvirate,  who  transported  into  Europe  fourscore  thousand  Bar- 
barians from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople;  but  the  capital  was 
defended  with  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons;  a  Bulgarian  king 
assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  mis- 
fortune, or  the  weakness,  to  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror. The  hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated ;  he  was 
placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  was  led 
through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  The 
depravation  of  manners,  as  savage  as  they  were  corrupt,  is  marked 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  liimself.  Deaf  to  the  lamentations 
of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  incessantly  pressed  the  discovery  of' more 
accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was  checked  by  the  question  of  an 
honest  or  guilty  minister :  "  Would  you  give  credit  to  an  enemy 
**  against  the  most  faithful  of  your  friends  ?  "  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  from 
her  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Sixth. 
Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the  marriage-con- 
tract, that  her  children  should  equally  share  the  empire  with  their 
elder  brother.  But  the  nuptials  of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were 
barren ;  and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of  mother  of  Theo- 
philus,  his  son  and  successor. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  example  in  which  Theophi- 
religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  A'b.sgn. 
virtues  of  an  heretic  and  a  persecutor.     His  valour  was  ^^^^^  ^» 
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often  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects,  of  the 
monarchy ;  but  the  valour  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitless, 
and  his  justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of 
the  cross  against  the  Saracens ;  but  his  five  expeditions  were  con- 
cluded by  a  signal  overthrow ;  Amorium,  the  native  city  of  his 
ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the  grouud,  and  from  his  militaiy 
toils,  he  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Unfortunate.  The 
wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws  and 
the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  without  action,  his 
civil  government  revolves  round  his  centre  with  the  silence  and 
order  of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  justice  of  Theophilus  was 
fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  Oriental  despots,  who,  in  personal 
and  irregular  acts  of  authority,  consult  the  reason  or  passion  of 
the  moment,  without  measuring  the  sentence  by  the  law,  or  the 
penalty  by  the  offence.  A  poor  woman  threw  herself  at  the 
emperor's  feet  to  complain  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  brother  of 
the  empress,  who  had  raised  his  palace-wall  to  such  an  inconvenient 
height,  that  her  humble  dwelling  was  excluded  from  light  and 
air  I  On  the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting,  like  an  ordinary 
judge,  sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign 
adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor 
was  Theophilus  content  with  this  extravagant  satisfaction :  his  zeal 
converted  a  civil  trespass  into  a  criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate 
patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  public  place  of  Constan- 
tinople. For  some  venial  offences,  some  defect  of  equity  or  vigi- 
lance, the  principal  ministers,  a  prefect,  a  qusestor,  a  captain  of 
the  guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated,  or  scalded  with  boiling 
pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome;  and  as  these  dreadful 
examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error  or  caprice,  they  must  have 
alienated  from  his  service  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But 
the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or 
as  he  thought,  of  virtue ;  and  the  people,  safe  in  their  obscurity, 
applauded  the  danger  and  debasement  of  their  superiors.  This 
extraordinary  rigour  was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutaiy 
consequences ;  since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  days,  not  a  com- 
plaint or  abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city :  and  it  might 
be  alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  that  the  public  interest  is  the  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme 
judge.  Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason,  that  judge 
is  of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  partial.  Theophilus  might 
inflict  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  saviours 
of  his  father;  but  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime;  and  his 
jealous  tyranny  sacrificed  a  brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future 
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safety  of  his  life.  A  Persian  of  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in 
poverty  and  exile  at  Constantinople^  leaving  an  only  son^  the 
issue  of  a  plebeian  marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the 
royal  birth  of  Theophobus  was  revealed,  and  his  merit  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  Byzantine  palace, 
a  Christian  and  a  soldier ;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  career 
of  fortune  and  glory ;  received  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  sister ; 
and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  thirty  thousand  Persians, 
who,  like  his  father,  had  fled  from  the  Mahometan  conquerors. 
These  troops,  doubly  infected  with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices, 
were  desirous  of  revolting  against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting 
the  standard  of  their  native  king:  but  the  loyal  Theophobus 
rejected  their  offers,  disconcerted  their  schemes,  and  escaped  from 
their  hands  to  the  camp  or  palace  of  his  royal  brother.  A  gene- 
rous confidence  might  have  secured  a  faithful  and  able  guardian  for 
his  wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
But  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy  and  disease :  he  feared 
the  dangerous  virtues  which  might  either  support  or  oppress  their 
infancy  and  weakness ;  and  the  dying  emperor  demanded  the  head  of 
the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  delight  he  recognised  the  familiar 
features  of  his  brother :  "  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,"  he 
said ;  and,  sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faultering  voice, 
"  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theophilus  I " 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the  greatest 
part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  preserved,  till  the  last 
century,  a  singular  institution  in  the  marriage  of  the  Czar.  They 
collected,  not  the  virgins  of  every  rank  and  of  every  province,  a 
vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daughters  of  the  principal  nobles, 
who  awaited  in  the  palace  the  choice  of  their  sovereign*  It  is 
affirmed,  that  a  similar  method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of 
Theophilus.  With  a  golden  apple  in  his  hand,  he  slowly  walked 
between  two  lines  of  contending  beauties :  his  eye  was  detained  by 
the  charms  of  Icasia,  and  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration, 
the  prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this  world,  women  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  evil ;  "  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly  replied, 
"  they  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of  much  good."  This  af- 
fectation of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the  Imperial  lover:  he 
turned  aside  in  disgust;  Icasia  concealed  her  mortification  in  a 
convent ;  and  the  modest  silence  of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with 
the  golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  love,  but  did  not  escape  the 
severity,  of  her  lord.  From  the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a  vessel 
deeply  laden,  and  steering  into  the  port :  on  the  discovery  that  the 
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precious  cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife,  he 
condemned  the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her 
avarice  had  degraded  the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a 
merchant  Yet  his  List  choice!  entrusted  her  with  the  guardianship 
Michael  III.  of  the  empire  and  her  son  Michael,  who  was  1^  an 
jmoiiry  ao.  orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  restoration  of 
images,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared 
her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  but  in  the  fervour  of 
religious  zeal,  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful  regard  for  the  me- 
mory and  salvation  of  her  husband.  After  thirteen  years  of  a 
prudent  and  frugal  adminbtration,  she  perceived  the  decline  of  her 
influence ;  but  the  second  Irene  imitated  only  the  virtues  of  her 
predecessor.  Instead  of  conspiring  against  the  life  or  government 
of  her  son,  she  retired,  without  a  struggle,  though  not  without  a 
murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private  life,  deploring  the  ingratitude, 
the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin,  of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we  have  not 
hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character  of  a 
Koman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and 
virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of  Michael  the  Third, 
her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he  was  a  man.  If  the  am- 
bitious mother  laboured  to  check  the  progress  of  reason,  she  could 
not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion ;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly 
repaid  by  the  contempt  and  ingratitude  of  the  headstrong  youth. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling 
his  own  incapacity  to  govern  the  empire  and  himself.  With 
Theodora,  all  gravity  and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court ;  tiieir 
place  was  supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and 
it  was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  to  acquire 
or  preserve  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  The  millions  of  gold  and 
silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  passions  and 
shared  his  pleasures  ;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  the  richest 
of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the  palace  and  the  churches  of 
their  precious  furniture.  Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in  tiie  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre,  and  sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accom- 
plishments in  which  he  should  have  blushed  to  exceL  Yet  the 
studies  of  Nero  in  music  and  poetry  betrayed  some  symptoms  of 
a  liberal  taste ;  the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were 
confined  to  the  chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four' factions 
which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of  the 
capital:  for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery;  the 
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three  rival  colours  were  distributed  to  his  favourites,  and  in  the 
vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  person 
and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.     He  silenced  the  messenger  of  an 
invasion^  who  presumed  to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  race ;  and  by  his  command,  the  importunate  beacons 
were  extinguished,  that  too   frequently  spread  the  alarm  from 
Tarsus  to  Constantinople.     The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained 
the  first  place,  in  his  confidence  and  esteem ;  their  merit  was  pro- 
fusely rewarded ;  the  emperor  feasted  in  their  houses,  and  presented 
their  children  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  while  he  applauded  his 
own  popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  and  stately  reserve 
of  his  predecessors.     The  unnatural  lusts  which  had  degraded 
even  the  manhood  of  Nero,  were  banished  from  the  world ;  yet  the 
strength  of  Michael  was  consumed  by  the  indulgence  of  love  and 
intemperance.*     In  his  midnight  revels,  when  his  passions  were 
inflamed  by  wine,  he  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary 
commands :    and  if  any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was 
reduced,  with  the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  dis- 
obedience of  his  servants.     But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in 
the  character  of  Michael,  is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of 
his  country.     The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  excite 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher ;  but  his  smile  would  have  been  rational 
and  temperate,  and  he  must  have  condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of 
a  youth  who  insulted  the  objects  of  public  veneration.     A  buffoon 
of  the  court  was  invested  in  the  robes  of  the  patriarch :  his  twelve 
metropolitans,  among  whom  the  emperor   was  ranked,  assumed 
their  ecclesiastical   garments:    they  used   or  abused  the   sacred 
vessels  of  the  altar;  and  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy 
communion  was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar 
and  mustard.     Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  city.    On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  emperor, 
with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses  through  the  streets, 
encountered  the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ;  and  by 
their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the  gravity 
of  the  Christian  procession.     The  devotion  of  Midiael  appeared 
only  in  some  offence  to  reason  or  piety  :  he  received  his  theatrical 
crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  and  an  Imperial  tomb  was 
violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the  bones  of  Constantine  the  Ico- 
noclast     By   this   extravagant  conduct,  the  son  of  Theophilus 
became  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious:  every  citizen  was  im- 
patient for  the  deliverance  of  his  country  ;  and  even  the  favourites 

*  In  a  campaign  against  the  Saracens  he  betrayed  both  imbecility  and  cowardice* 
Geoenus,  c  it.  p.  94. —  M. 
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of  the  moment  were  apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  enatch  away 
what  a  caprice  had  bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia  age,  and 
in  the  hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  the  Third  was  mur- 
dered in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the 
emperor  had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  power. 
BMii  I  The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the 

donun.  '  spurious  offspring  of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine 
sept.M. '  picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illustrious  families. 
The  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the 
East  near  four  hundred  years  :  a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian 
kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia ;  and  their  royal  descendants 
survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that  ancient  monarchy. 
Two  of  these,  Artabanus  and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the 
court  of  Leo  the  First :  his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hos- 
pitable exile,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia :  Adrianople  was  their 
final  settlement.  During  several  generations  they  maintained  the 
dignity  of  their  birth;  and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the 
tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled 
them  to  their  native  country.  But  their  splendour  was  insensibly 
clouded  by  time  and  poverty  ;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced 
to  a  small  farm, .  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands :  yet  he 
scorned  to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alli- 
ance :  his  wife,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among 
her  ancestors  the  great  Constantino ;  and  their  royal  infant  was 
connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country  with  the 
Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  bom,  than  the  cradle 
of  Basil,  his  family,  and  his  city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inun- 
dation of  the  Bulgarians:  he  was  educated  a  slave  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,'  he  acquired  the  hardiness  of 
body  and  flexibility  of  mind  which  promoted  his  future  elevation. 
In  the  age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the 
Broman  captives,  who  generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched 
through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies 
of  Barbarians,  embarked  in  the  ships  which  had  been  stationed  for 
their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  whence  they 
were  distributed  to  their  respective  homes.  But  the  freedom  of 
Basil  was  naked  and  destitute :  his  farm  was  ruined  by  the 
calamities  of  war :  after  his  father's  death,  his  manual  labour,  or 
service,  could  no  longer  support  a  family  of  orphans ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in  which  every  virtue 
and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  greatness.  The  fiwt  night 
of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without  friends  or  money,  the 
weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St^  Diomede :  he 
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was  fed  by  the  casual  hospitality  of  a  monk ;  and  was  introduced 
to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  emperor  Theophilus ; 
who,  though  himself  of  a  diminutive  person,  was  always  followed 
by  a  train  of  tall  and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended  his 
patron  to  the  government  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  by  his  per- 
sonal merit,  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus,  and  formed  an 
useful  connection  with  a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Fatras. 
Her  spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom 
she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis  presented  him  with  thirty  slaves ; 
and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  the  support  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates  in  Macedonia. 
His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him  to  the  service  of 
Theophilus ;  and  a  lucky  accident  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  court.  A  famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian 
ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the  royal  banquet,  the  boldest  and  most 
robust  of  the  Greeks.  The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised;  he 
accepted  the  challenge ;  and  the  Barbarian  champion  was  over- 
thrown at  the  first  onset.  A  beautiful  but  vicious  horse  was  con- 
demned to  be  hamstrung :  it  was  subdued  by  the  dexterity  and 
courage  of  the  servant  of  Theophilus ;  and  his  conqueror  was  pro- 
moted to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  Imperial  stables.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael,  without  complying 
with  his  vices ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the  great  chamberlain  of 
the  palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with 
a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  sister,  who  succeeded 
to  her  place.  The  public  administration  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  Csesar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  enemy  of  Theodora ;  but  the 
arts  of  female  influence  persuaded  Michael  to  hate  and  to  fear  his 
uncle  :  he  was  drawn  from  Constantinople,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  Cretan  expedition,  and  stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the 
sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
About  a  month  after  this  execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the 
title  of  Augustus  and  the  government  of  the  empire.  He  supported 
this  unequal  association  till  his  influence  was  fortified  by  popular 
esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of  the  emperor ; 
and  his  dignity  was  profaned  by  a  second  colleague,  who  had 
rowed  in  the  galleys.  Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be 
condemned  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason  ;  and  the  churches 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St.  Michael  were  a  poor  and 
puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  First  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  allow  him  in 
his  earliest  youtli  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country,  or  to  pro- 
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scribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  but  his  aspiring  genius  stooped  to 
the  arts  of  a  slave;    he  dissembled  his   ambition  and  even  his 
virtues^  and  grasped^  with  the  bloody  hand  of  an  assassin,  the 
empire  which   he   ruled  with   the   wisdom   and   tenderness  of  a 
parent.     A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  his 
duty ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of  sense  or  courage,  that 
an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his  happiness  from  his  glory,  or 
his  glory  from  the  public  welfare.     The  life  or  panegyric  of  Baui 
has  indeed  been  composed  and  published  under  the  long  reign  of 
his  descendants ;  but  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.     In  his 
character,  his  grandson  Constantine  has  attempted  to  delineate  a 
perfect  image  of  royalty :  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had 
copied  a  real  model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the 
level   of  his   own  conduct  or  conceptions.     But  the  most  solid 
praise  of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a 
flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  dissolute 
Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty.    The  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  example, 
were  corrected  by  his  master-hand ;   and  he  revived,  if  not  the 
national  spirit,  at  least  the   order  and  majesty  of  the   Roman 
empire.     His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper  cool,  his 
understanding  vigorous  and  decisive;  and  in  his  practice  he  ob- 
served  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,   which  pursues  each 
virtue,  at  an   equal  distance   between  the  opposite  vices.     His 
military  service  had  been  confined  to  the  palace;  nor  was  the 
emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  warrior.     Yet 
under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again  formidable  to  the 
Barbarians.     As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline 
and  exercise,  he  appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed  the  dangerous 
though  just  revolt  of  the  Manichseans.     His  indignation  against  a 
rebel  who  had  long  eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and 
to  pray,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows 
into  the  head  of  Chrysochir.     That  odious  head,  which  had  been 
obtained  by  treason  rather  than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a 
tree,  and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer :  a 
base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times  than  of 
the  character  of  Basil.     But  his  principal  merit  was  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws.     To  replenish  an 
exhausted  treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill- 
placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  prudence  abated  one  moiety  of 
the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
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was  instantly  procured  to  answer  the  most  pressing  demands^  and 
to  allow  some  space  for  the  mature  operations  of  economy.  Among 
the  various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue^  a  new 
mode  was  suggested  of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have 
too  much  depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors. 
A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantly  produced 
by  the  minister ;  but  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil  himself, 
only  two  could  be  found,  who  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  such 
dangerous  powers ;  and  they  justified  his  esteem  by  declining  his 
confidence.  But  the  serious  and  successful  diligcince  of  the  em- 
peror established  by  degrees  an  equitable  balance  of  property  and 
payment,  of  receipt  and  expenditure ;  a  peculiar  fund  was  appro- 
priated to  each  service ;  and  a  public  method  secured  the  interest 
of  the  prince  and  the  property  of  the  people.  After  reforming 
the  luxury,  he  assigned  two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the 
decent  plenty,  of  the  Imperial  table :  the  contributions  of  the 
subject  were  reserved  for  his  defence ;  and  the  residue  was  em- 
ployed in  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A 
taste  for  building,  however  costly,  may  deserve  some  praise  and 
much  excuse :  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and 
some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure :  the  use 
of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ;  and 
the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil  were 
consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  character  of  a 
judge  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous  to  save,  but  not 
afraid  to  strike:  the  oppressors  of  the  people  were  severely 
chastised;  but  his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to 
pcurdon,  were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life  of 
solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of  language  and  manners 
demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete  jurisprudence  of  Justinian : 
the  voluminous  body  of  his  Institutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels, 
was  digested  under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom;  and  the 
BcLsilicSy  which  were  improved  and  completed  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  must  be  referred  to  the  original  genius  of  the  founder  of 
their  race.  This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by  an  acddent  in 
the  chace.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of 
Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse :  he  was  rescued  by  an  at- 
tendant, who  cut  the  belt  and  slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or 
the  fever^  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and  he 
expired  in  the  palace  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and  people. 
If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  faithful  servant  for  presuming  to 
draw  his  sword  against  his  sovereign;  the  pride  of  despotism, 
which  had  lain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in  the  last  moments  of 
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despair^  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or  valued  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind. 

Leo  VI.  Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor^  Constantine  died 

lopher,  ^'  before  his  father^  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused 
March  1.'  by  a  flattering  impostor  and  a  vun  apparition.  Stephen, 
the  youngest,  was  content  with  the  honours  of  a  patriarch  and  a 
saint;  both  Leo  and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the 
purple,  but  the  powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the 
elder  brother.  The  name  of  Leo  the  Sixth  has  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  philosopher  ;  and  the  union  of  the  prince  and  the 
sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  virtues,  would  indeed  constitute 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far 
short  of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and 
appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  ?  His  life  was  spent  in 
the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines ; 
and  even  the  clemency  which  he  showed^  and  the  peace  which  he 
strove  to  preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indolence 
of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his 
subjects?  His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  super- 
stition ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people, 
were  consecrated  by  his  laws;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which 
reveal,  in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on 
the  arts  of  astrolc^  and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  tlie 
reason  of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son 
of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than  the  greater  part  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  church  and  state ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed 
by  the  learned  Photius ;  and  that  several  books  of  profane  and 
ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in  the  name, 
of  the  Imperial  philosopher.  But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy 
and  religion  was  overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of 
his  nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the  merit  and  holiness  of 
celibacy  were  preached  by  the  monks  and  entertained  by  the 
Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed  as  a  necessary  means  for  the 
propagation  of  mankind ;  after  the  death  of  either  party,  the 
survivor  might  satisfy,  by  a  secojid  union,  the  weakness  or  the 
strength  of  the  flesh :  but  a  third  marriage  was  censured  as  a  state 
of  legal  fornication ;  and  a  fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  Christians  of  the  East.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  Leo  himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  concubines,  and  con- 
demned, without  annulling,  third  marriages:  but  his  patriotism 
and  love  soon  compelled  him  to  violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur 
the  penance,  which  in  a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on  his 
subjects.     In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  was  unfruit- 
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fill ;  the  emperor  required  a  female  companion,  and  the  empire  a 
legitimate  heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the 
palace  as  a  concubine ;  and  after  a  trial  of  her  fecundity,  and  the 
birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover  declared  his  intention  of  legiti- 
mating the  mother  and  the  child,  by  the  celebration  of  his  fourth 
nuptials.  But  the  patriarch  Nicholas  refused  his  blessing:  the 
Imperial  baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  obtained  by  a  promise 
of  separation ;  and  the  contumacious  husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded 
from  the  commimion  of  the  faithfuL  Neither  the  fear  of  exile, 
nor  the  desertion  of  his  brethren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin 
church,  nor  the  danger  of  fiulure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the 
empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the 
death  of  Leo,  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical administration ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was  promul- 
gated in  the  name  of  Constantine,  condemned  the  future  scandal 
of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a  tacit  imputation  on  his  own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  language,  purple  and  porphyry  are  the  Alexander, 
same  word :  and  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  invariable,  tme  vii. 
we  may  learn,  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian  dye  genSuir* 
which  stained  the  purple  of  the  ancients.  An  apartment  May'n.  ' 
of  the  Byzantine  palace  was  lined  with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  pregnant  empresses ;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their 
children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  ot  porphyrogenitey  or  bom 
in  the  purple.  Several  of  the  Koman  princes  had  been  blessed 
with  an  heir ;  but  this  peculiar  surname  was  first  applied  to  Con- 
stantine the  Seventh.  His  life  and  titular  reign  were  of  equal 
duration ;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had  elapsed  before  his  father's 
death ;  and  the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant 
subject  of  those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his  confi- 
dence. His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  invested  with 
the  title  of  Augustus,  was  the  first  colleague  and  governor  of  the 
young  prince :  but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother 
of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he 
was  extinguished  by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  a  project  of 
castrating  his  nephew,  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless 
favourite.  The  succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of  Constantine 
were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  or  council  of 
seven  regents,  who  pursued  their  interest,  gratified  their  passions, 
abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other,  and  finally  vanished 
in  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  From  an  obscure  origin,  Komanus 
Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the  cpmmand  of  the  naval  armies ; 
and  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had 
obtained^  the  national  esteem.     With  a  victorious  and  affectionate 
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fleet,  he  Bailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  into  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and 
Romanusi.  ^^^  guardiau  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at 
/LD^IiS.**  first  defined  by  the  new  appellation  of  father  of  the  em- 
^^'^-  peror;  but  Romanus  soon  disdained  the  subordinate 
powers  of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  the  full  independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near 
christo-  five  and  twenty  years.  His  three  sons,  Christopher, 
itojiion.  Stephen,  and  Constantine,  were  successively  adorned 
timviii.  with  the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  emperor  was 
degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  college  of  princes. 
Yet,  in  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  crown,  he  might  still 
applaud  his  own  fortune  and  the  clemency  of  the  usurper.  The 
examples  of  ancient  and  modem  history  would  have  excused  the 
ambition  of  Romanus :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were 
in  his  hand  ;  the  spurious  birth  of  Constantine  woyld  have  justified 
his  exclusion;  and  the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open  to 
receive  the  son  of  the  concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant.  The 
spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dissolved  away  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  throne ;  and  in  his  licentious  pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safety 
both  of  the  republic  and  of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious 
character,  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the 
youth,  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
people.  The  studious  temper  and  retirement  of  Constantine  dis- 
armed the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and  music,  his  pen  and  his 
pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement;  and  if  he  could 
improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their 
price  was  not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  personal  talent,  which  few  princes  could  employ  in  the  hour 
of  adversity. 

constan-  "^^  ^^  ^^  Romauus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices 
A^D^Jid.  *^^  those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christo- 
Jau.  37.  pher,  his  eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  conspired  against  their  father.  At  the  hour 
of  noon,  when  all  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from  the 
palace,  they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and  con- 
veyed him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  community.  The  rumour 
of  this  domestic  revolution  excited  a  tumult  in  the  city;  but 
Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was  the 
object  of  the  public  care ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught, 
by  tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous 
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enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the 
wife  of  Constantine,  revealed,  or  supposed,  their  treacherous  design 
of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the  royal  banquet  His  loyal 
adherents  were  alarmed,  and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented, 
seized,  degraded  from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same 
island  and  monastery  where  their  father  had  been  so  lately  con- 
fined. Old  Bomanus  met  them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of  their  folly  and  ingratitude, 
presented  his  Imperiid  colleagues  with  an  equal  share  of  his  water 
and  vegetable  diet.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
the  Seventh  obtained  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he 
ruled,  or  seemed  to  rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of 
that  energy  of  character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life  of  action 
and  glory ;  and  the  studies,  which  had  amused  and  dignified  his 
leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
The  emperor  neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct  his  son  Bomanus 
in  the  theory  of  government:  while  he  indulged  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the  reins  of  the  administration 
into  the  hands  of  Helena  his  wife ;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of 
her  favour  and  caprice,  each  minister  was  regretted  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet  the  birth  and  misfortunes 
of  Constantine  had  endeared  him  to  the  Greeks ;  they  excused  his 
failings ;  they  respected  his  learning,  his  innocence,  and  charity, 
his  love  of  justice  ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  mourned 
with  the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  subjects.  The  body,  ac(k)rding  to 
ancient  custom,  lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
civil  and  military  officers,  the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy 
approached  in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of 
their  sovereign.  Before  the  procession  moved  towards  the  Impe- 
rial sepulchre,  an  herald  proclaimed  this  awful  admonition :  ^^  Arise, 
**  O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey  the  summons  of  the  King  of 
"  kings  l"* 

The    death   of  Constantine   was   imputed  to  poison ;   rotuuiu, 
and  his  son  Bomanus,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  "ix'sS*. 
maternal  grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constan-  n^'-^*- 
tinople.     A  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected 
of  anticipating  his  inheritance,  must  have  been  already  lost  in  the 
public  esteem ;  yet  Bomanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and 
the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  hi^  wife,  Theo- 
phano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  masculine  spirit,  and  flagitious 
manners.     The  sense  of  personal  glory  and  public  happiness,  the 
true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and,  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus  and  Leo,  triumphed 
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over  the  Saraoene,  the  hours  which  the  emperor  owed  to  his  people 
were  consumed  in  strenuous  idleness.  In  the  morning  he  yisited 
the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  he  spent  in  the  sph<Bristerium^  or  tennis-court,  the  only 
theatre  of  his  victories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the 
largest  size,  and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the 
labours  of  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  conspicuous 
above  his  equals :  tall  and  straight  as  a  young  cypress,  his  com- 
plexion was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad, 
his  nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections  were 
insuflBcient  to  fix  the  love  of  Theophano ;  and,  after  a  reign  of 
four  *  years,  she  mingled  for  her  husband  the  same  deadly  draught 
which  she  had  composed  for  his  father. 

Ntcepho-  By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Bomanus 
phoca's,  the  younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  Second  and  Con- 
August  o.'  stantine  the  Ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and 
Anne.  The  eldest  sister  was  given  to  Otho  the  Second,  emperor 
of  the  West ;  the  younger  became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great 
duke  and  apostle  of  Kussia,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  grand- 
daughter with  Henry  the  First,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides,  still  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  empress 
aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age ;  but  she  soon  felt  the 
instability  of  a  throne  which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could 
not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  be  feared.  Theo- 
phano looked  around  for  a  protector,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  bravest  soldier;  her  heart  was  capacious;  but  the 
deformity  of  the  new  favourite  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  interest  was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love.  Nicephoms 
Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double  merit  of  an  hero 
and  a  saint.  In  the  former  character,  his  qualifications  were 
genuine  and  splendid :  the  descendant  of  a  race,  illustrious  by  their 
military  exploits,  he  had  displayed  in  every  station  and  in  every 
province  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief;  and 
Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels,  from  the  important 
conquest  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  His  religion  was  of  a  more  am- 
biguous cast ;  and  his  hair-cloth,  his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his 
wish  to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  world,  were  a  convenient 
mask  for  his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition.     Yet  he  imposed  on  an 

*  Three  years  and  five  months.    Leo  Diaconus  in  Niebuhr.  Byz.  Hist  p.  30.  —  M. 
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holy  patriarch;  by  whose  influence^  and  by  a  decree  of  the  seliate, 
he  was  entrusted,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with 
the  absolute  and  independent  command  of  the  Oriental  armies. 
As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he  boldly 
marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on  his  enemies,  avowed  his 
correspondence   with  the   empress,   and,  without   degrading  her 
sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-eminence  of 
rank  and  the  plenitude  of  power.     But  his  marriage  with  Theo- 
phano  was   refused  by  the  same  patriarch  who  had  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head :  by  his  second  nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of 
canonical  penance*;   a  bar  of  spiritual  affinity  was  opposed  to 
their  celebration  ;  and  some  evasion  and  perjury  were  required  to 
silence  the  scruples  of  the  clergy  and  people.     The  popularity  of 
the  emperor  was  lost  in  the  purple:  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he 
provoked  the  hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects :  and  the  hypocrisy 
and  avarice  of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  successor. 
Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate;  but  I  will  dare  to 
observe,  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most  hastily 
arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.     In  a  private  citizen, 
our  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  his  fortune 
and  expense ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the  public  treasure,  frugality  is 
always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase  of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable 
duty.     In  the  use  of  his  patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Ni- 
cephorus had  been  proved;  and  the  revenue  was  strictly  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  state :  each  spring  the  emperor  marched  in 
person  against  the  Saracens;  and  every  Boman  might  compute 
the  employment  of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,   oonqu^s,   and  the 
security  of  the  Eastern  barrier,  f 
Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  John  zu 


served  under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  Bish  ii. 
had  deserved  and  obtained  the  most  eminent  rewards,  tmeix.' 
The  stature  of  John  Zimisces  was  below  the  ordinary  Di»c.'2a.  ' 
standard :  but  this  diminutive  body  was  endowed  with  strength, 
beauty,  and  the  soul  of  an  hero.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's 
brother,  he  was  degraded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the  East,  to 
that  of  director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised  with 
disgrace  and  exile.  But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  nu^ 
merous  lovers  of  the  empress:  on  her  intercession,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital : 

*  Tbe  cftnonical  objection  to  the  mar-  f  He  retook  AntLoch,  and  brought 
riage  was  his  relation  of  Godfather  to  her  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  **  the  most 
sons.     Leo  Diac.  p.  50.  —  M.  unholy    and  impious    Mahomet."      Leo 

Diac.  p.  76.— M. 
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her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandestine  and  amorous  yisits  to  the 
palace ;  and  Theophano  consented,  with  alacrity,  to  the  death  of 
an  ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold  and  trusty  con- 
spirators were  concealed  in  her  most  private  chambers:  in  the 
darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with  his  principal  compa- 
nions, embarked  in  a  small  boat,  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  landed 
at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which 
was  cast  down  by  the  female  attendants.  Neither  his  own  sus- 
picions, nor  the  warnings  of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his 
brother  Leo,  nor  the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace, 
could  protect  Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose  voice  every 
door  was  opened  to  the  assassins.  As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin  on  the 
ground,  he  was  roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggers 
glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Zimisces  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  in- 
human spectacle  of  revenge.*  The  murder  was  protracted  by 
insult  and  cruelty ;  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  Nicephorus  was 
shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the  Arme- 
nian was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  he 
was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  pa- 
triarch ;  who  charged  his  conscience  with  the  deed  of  treason  and 
blood;  and  required,  as  a  sign  of  repentance,  that  he  should 
separate  himself  from  his  more  criminal  associate.  This  sally  of 
apostolic  zeal  was  not  offensive  to  the  prince,  since  lie  could 
neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the 
most  sacred  obligations ;  and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his 
imperial  fortune,  was  dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and 
palace.  In  their  last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  im- 
potent rage ;  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover ;  assaulted,  with 
words  and  blows,  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague;  and  avowed  her  own 
prostitution  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The 
public  indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  meaner  accomplices  :  the  death  of  an  unpopular  prince  was 
forgiven ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten  in  the  splendour 
of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profusion  was  less  useful  to  the  state 
than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus ;  but  his  gentle  and  generous  be- 
haviour delighted  all  who  approached  his  person ;  and  it  was  only 

*  According  to  Leo  Diaconus,  Zimisces,  plucked  his  beard,  while  his  accomplices 

afVer  ordering  the  wounded  emperor  to  be  beat  out  his  teeth  with  the  hlW^^iS^A^ir 

dragged  to  his  feet,  and  heaping  faim  with  swords,  and  then   trampling  him    t^^tlt 

insult,  to  which  the  miserable  man  only  ground,  drove  his  sword  into  his    skull^      i 

replied    by   invoking  the  name    of   the  Leo  Diac.  in  Niebuhr.  By*.   Hist,  1    v*,:'  ^4 

••mother  of  God,"  with   his  own  hand  c.  8.  p.  88.  — M. 
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in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  greatest  part  of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp 
and  the  field:  his  personal  valour  and  activity  were  signalised  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
world;  and  by  his  double  triumph  over  the  Kussians  and  the 
Saracens,  he  deserved  the  titles  of  saviour  of  the  empire,  and 
conqueror  of  the  East.  In  his  last  return  from  Syria,  he  ob- 
served that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were 
possessed  by  the  eunuchs.  "  And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  honest  indignation,  '^that  we  have  fought  and  conquered? 
**  Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood,  and  exhaust  the  treasures  of 
"  our  people  ?  "  The  complaint  was  re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the 
death  of  Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion  of  poison. 

Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  twelve  years,  bmiiii. 
the  two  lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had  ttantine'ix. 
silently  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Their  tender  Jwujury  ib. 
years  had  been  incapable  of  dominion:  the  respectful  modesty 
of  their  attendance  and  salutation,  was  due  to  the  age  and 
merit  of  their  guardians :  the  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians 
had  no  temptation  to  violate  their  right  of  succession :  their  patri- 
mony was  ably  and  faithfully  administered ;  and  the  premature 
death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to  the  sons 
of  R(lmanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister,  who 
extended  his  reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures 
of  youth,  and  to  disdain  the  labours  of  government.  In  this  silken 
web,  the  weakness  of  Constantine  was  for  ever  entangled ;  but  his 
elder  brother  felt  the  impidse  of  genius  and  the  desire  of  action ; 
he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was  no  more.  Basil  was  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  of 
Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas 
and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately  friends  and  enemies,  subjects  and 
rebels,  maintained  their  independence,  and  laboured  to  emulate  the 
example  of  successful  usurpation.  Against  these  domestic  enemies, 
the  son  of  Bomanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The  first,  in  the 
front  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke  of  poison, 
or  an  arrow:  the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded  with  chains*, 
and  twice  invested  with  the  purple,  was  desirous  of  ending  in  peace 
the  small  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  aged  suppliant  approached 
the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and  faltering  steps,  leaning  on  his  two 

*  Once  by  the  caliphi  once  by  his  rival  Phocas.     Compare  Le  Beau,  1.  xiv.  p.  176. 
—  M. 
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attendants,  the  emperor  exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and 
power,  ^*  And  is  this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of 
"  our  terror?  "  After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority,  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces 
would  not  suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  His  long 
and  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens  were  rather  glorious 
than  useftil  to  the  empire ;  but  the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the  most  important 
triumph  of  the  Boman  arms.  Yet,  instead  of  applauding  their 
victorious  prince,  his  subjects  detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid 
avarice  of  Basil ;  and  in  the  imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we 
can  only  discern  the  courage,  patience,  and  ferociousness  of  a 
soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which  could  not  subdue  his  spirit, 
had  clouded  his  mind ;  he  was  ignorant  of  every  science ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might  encourage 
his  real  or  affected  contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts. 
Of  such  a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm  and 
lasting  possession ;  after  the  first  licence  of  his  youth,  Basil  the 
Second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and  the  camp,  to  the  pe- 
nance of  a  hermit,  wore  the  monastic  habit  under  his  robes  and 
armour,  observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and  imposed  on  his  appe- 
tites a  perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  his  martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in 
person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily ;  he  was  pre- 
vented by  death,  and  Basil,  sumamed  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians, 
was  dismissed  from  the  world  with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and 
conitun.  the  curses  of  the  people.  After  his  decease,  his  brother 
A.D.  *  Constantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  the  power,  or 
cember.  rather  the  pleasures,  of  royalty ;  and  his  only  care  was 
the  settlement  of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years 
the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the 
longest,  and  most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine  history. 
Romanui  A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of 
!?'ff'io28  ^°®  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of 
n'qt.i2.  the  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been 
thrice  respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power.  After  the  death 
of  Constantine  the  Ninths  the  last  male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new 
and  broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated  years  of 
twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single  reign.  His 
elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private  chastity  to  the  public 
interest,  and  Constantine  himself  had  only  three  daughters;  Eudocia, 
who  took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till 
a  mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity.     When  their 
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marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their  dying  father,  the  cold 
or  pious  Theodora  refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her 
sister  Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Romanus 
Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  person  and  fair  reputation,  was 
chosen  for  her  hushand,  and,  on  his  declining  that  honour,  was  in- 
formed, that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second  alternative.  The 
motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  affection,  but  his  faithful 
wife  sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness ;  and 
her  entrance  into  a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the  imperial 
nuptials.  After  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  sceptre  devolved 
to  Romanus  the  Third  ;  but  his  labours  at  home  and  abroad  were 
equally  feeble  and  fruitless ;  and  the  mature  age,  the  forty-eight 
years  of  Zoe,  were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy  than 
to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her  favourite  chamberlain  was  a 
handsome  Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade 
had  been  that  of  a  money-changer ;  and  Komanus,  either  from 
gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or 
accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their  innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  jus- 
tified the  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of  poisoniug 
her  husband ;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  scandalous  marriage  and  elevation  of  Michael  the  Michaeiiv. 
fourth.  The  expectations  of  Zoe  were,  however,  disap-  gonuS! 
pointed :  instead  of  a  vigorous  and  grateful  lover,  she  had  Apru'ii. 
placed  in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch,  whose  health  and  reason  were 
impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience  was  tormented  by 
despair  and  remorse.  The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and 
body  were  summoned  to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most 
popular  saints;  the  monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except 
restitution  (but  to  whom  should  he  have  restored  ?)  Michael  sought  ' 
every  method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he  groaned  and  prayed 
in  sackloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his 
remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime  of  which  himself  was 
the  secret  and  most  guilty  author.  His  administration  was  only 
the  art  of  satiating  his  avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the 
palace  of  her  fathers  and  in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  •  When  he  per- 
ceived the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  intro- 
duced his  nephew,  another  Michael,  who  derived  his  surname  of 
Calaphales  from  his  father's  occupation  in  the  careening  of  vessels : 
at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her  son  the  son  of 
a  mechanic ;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested  with  the  title  and 
purple  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  clergy.  So 
feeble  was  the  character  of  Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the 
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liberty  and  power  which  she  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paph- 

lagoman ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days,  she  pkced  the  crown  on  the 

Michael  V.  ^^^  of  Michacl  the  fifth,  who  had  protested,  with  tears 

A?D?*!ofL  ^^^  oaths,  that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most 

Dec.  14.      obedient  of  her  subjects.     The  only  act  of  his  short  reign 

was  his  base  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the 

empress.     The  disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ; 

but  the  murmurs,  and  at  length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople 

deplored  the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors ;  her 

vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  that  there  is  a  period 

in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  fury  and 

revenge.     The  citizens  of  every  degree  assembled  in  a  formidable 

tumult  which  lasted  three  days ;  they  besieged  the  palace,  forced 

the  gates,  recalled  their  mothers^  Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora 

Zoe  and      ^^^^  ^^^  mouastcry,  and  condemned  the  son  of  Calaphates 

April  21.     ^jjg  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the  two  royal  sisters 
seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations.     But  this  singular 
union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months ;  the  two  sovereigns, 
their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents,  were  secretly  hostile  to  each 
other ;  and  as  Theodora  was  still  averse  to  marriage,  the  indefati- 
gable Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to 
sustain  the  embraces  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of  the 
Greek   church.      His  name  and  number  were  Constantine  the 
conatan-     tcuth,  and  the  epithet  of  MonomachuSy  the  single  com- 
Mon^a-    batant,   must  have  been  expressive  of  his  valour  and 
a1d'.io42.  victory  in   some   public  or  private  quarrel.      But   his 
June  11.      health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his 
dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alternative  of  sickness  and  pleasure. 
A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  accompanied  Constantine  in  his  exile 
to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  his 
mistress.     After  his  marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with 
the  title  and  pomp  of  Augtisiay  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment 
in  the  palace.     The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  delicacy  or  cor- 
ruption of  Zoe)  consented  to  this  strange  and  scandalous  partition  ; 
and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  con- 
cubine.    He  survived  them  both ;  but  the  last  measures  of  Con- 
stantine to  change  the  order  of  succession  were  prevented  by  the 
more  vigilant  friends   of  Theodora;  and   after  his  decease,  she 
Theodora,   rcsumcd,  with  the  general  consent,  the  possession  of  her 
Nov.'ao.  *  inheritance.      In  her  name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four 
eunuchs,  the  Eastern  world  was  peaceably  governed  about  nineteen 
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months ;  and  as  they  wished  to  prolong  their  dominion,  they  per- 
suaded the  aged  princess  to  nominate  for  her  successor  Michael  the 
sixth.     The  surname  of  Stratioticus  declares  his  military  MicbMi 
profession ;  but  the  crazy  and  decrepid  veteran  could  only  tiotteus, 
see  with  the  eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his  Aug.Vi. 
ministers.     Whilst  he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the 
grave ;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasty.     I  have 
hastily  reviewed  and  gladly  dismiss,  this  shameful  and  destructive 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks,  degraded  below 
the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like  a  herd  of 
cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent  females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least  1,,^  i. 
of  spirit,  b^ins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  either  preserved  a?d?1o5t.* 
or  revived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  fame  ^^'  ^^' 
of  hereditary  virtue :  and  we  now  discern  the  rise,  succession,  and 
alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond 
The  Comneni,  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the  sinking 
empire,  assumed  the  honour  of  a  Roman  origin :  but  the  family  had 
been  long  since  transported  from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial 
estate  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Castamona,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  already  entered 
the  paths  of  ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with  regret» 
the  modest  though  honourable  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first 
of  their  line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the  troubles 
of  the  East :  he  left  in  a  tender  age,  two  sons,  Isaac,  and  John, 
whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
gratitude  and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  The  noble  youths  were 
carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the 
palace,  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp :  and  from  the  domestic 
service  of  the  guards,  they  were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command 
of  provinces  and  armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubled  the  force 
and  reputation  of  the  Comneni,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illus- 
trated by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  captive  princess 
of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of  a  patrician,  who  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Charon  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had  sent  to 
the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  served  with  reluctant  loyalty 
a  series  of  effeminate  masters ;  the  elevation  of  Michael  the  sixth 
was  a  personal  insult  to  the  more  deserving  generals ;  and  their 
discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  emperor  and  the 
insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have  been 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  the  pa- 
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triotism  or  modesty  of  the  yeteran  bad  not  suggested  the  importance 
of  birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac 
Comnenus  was  approved  hj  general  consent,  and  the  associates 
separated  without  delay  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Phrygia  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  squadrons  and  detachments.  The  cause  of 
Michael  was  defended  in  a  single  battle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the 
imperial  guards  who  were  aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated 
only  by  a  principle  of  honour  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat, 
the  fears  of  the  emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  ac- 
cepted by  the  moderation  of  the  Comnenian.  But  the  former  was 
betrayed  by  his  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was  prevented  by  his 
friends.  The  solitary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people ; 
the  patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  as  he  shaved 
the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his  beneficial  exchange 
of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  an  exchange, 
however,  which  the  priest,  on  his  own  account,  would  probably 
have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the  same  patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenus 
was  solemnly  crowned ;  the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins, 
might  be  an  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest ; 
but  this  sword  would  have  been  drawn  against  the  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  of  the  state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour 
suspended  the  operation  of  active  virtue ;  and  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching death  determined  him  to  interpose  some  moments 
between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire  as 
the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason  and  inclination 
concurred  in  the  preference  of  his  brother  John,  a  soldier,  a  patriot, 
and  the  father  of  five  sons,  the  future  pillars  of  an  hereditary  suc- 
cession. His  first  modest  reluctance  might  be  the  natural  dictates 
of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate  and  successful  per- 
severance, however  it  may  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must 
be  censured  as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence 
against  his  family  and  country.  The  purple  which  he  had  refused 
was  accepted  by  Constantinc  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  CJomnenian 
house,  and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience  and 
reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac  recovered 
his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  voluntary  abdication.  At 
the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and 
executed  the  most  servile  offices  of  the  convent :  but  his  latent 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  frequent  and  respectful  visits  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  who  revered  in  his  person  the  character  of  a 
benefactor  and  a  saint. 

constMi-  If  Constantine  the  eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject 
nl^/  most  worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement 
Dec.  25.      of  tJie  age  and  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.     In  the 
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labour  of  puerile  declamations  he  sought^  without  obtaining,  the 
crown  of  eloquence,  more  precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of 
Rome ;  and  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  forgot  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.  Far  from  imitating  the  pa- 
triotic indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness,  Ducas  was 
anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  his  children.  His  three  sons,  Michael  the  se- 
venth, Andronicus  the  first,  and  Constantine  the  twelfth,  were  in- 
vested, in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the 
succession  was  speedily  opened  by  their  father's  death.  His  sudocu, 
widow,  Eudocia,  was  intrusted  with  the  administration ;  May.' 
but  experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to 
protect  his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptials ;  and  her 
solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the  principal  senators,  was  de* 
posited  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  Before  the  end  of  seven 
months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  slate,  called  aloud 
for  the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen 
Bomanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the 
throne.  The  discovery  of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him 
to  the  severity  of  the  laws :  his  beauty  and  valour  absolved  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  empress;  and  Komanus,  from  a  mild  exile,  was 
recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the  Oriental  armies. 
Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  and  the  pro- 
mise which  would  have  betrayed  her  falsehood  and  levity,  was 
stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary  from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch. 
Xiphilin  at  first  alleged  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature 
of  a  trust ;  but  a  whisper,  that  his  brother  was  the  future  emperor, 
relaxed  his  scruples,  and  forced  him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety 
was  the  supreme  law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper;  and 
when  his  hopes  were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Romanus 
Komanus,  he  could  no  longer  regain  his  security,  re-  gen«,  '*' 
tract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second  nuptials  of  Aagiitt. 
the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace;  and  the 
Barbarian  guards  had  raised  their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the 
house  of  Lucas,  till  the  young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  £ears 
of  their  mother  and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their 
guardian,  who  filled  the  imperial  station  with  dignity  and  honour. 
Hereafter  I  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but  unsuccessful,  efforts  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted 
a  deadly  wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  East ;  and  after 
he  was  released  from  the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  his 
wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a  monastery, 
and  the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced  the  rigid  maxim  of  the 
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civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  deprived,  as 
by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a 
Michael  citizcn.  lu  the  general  consternation,  the  Caesar  John 
piiii;^?*"  asserted  the  indefeasible  right  of  his  three  nephews: 
L"comtS!  Constantinople  listened  to  his  voice:  and  the  Turkish 
A^nfiOTi.  captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the 
August.  frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Komanus  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  war:  the  loss  of  two 
battles  compelled  him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of  fair  and  ho- 
nourable treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  hu- 
manity ;  and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his  wounds 
were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he  was  relieved 
from  a  state  of  misery.  Under  the  triple  reign  of  the  house  of 
Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were  reduced  to  the  vwn  honours 
of  the  purple ;  but  the  eldest,  the  pusiUanimous  Michael,  was  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  Koman  sceptre;  and  his  surname  of 
Parapinaces  denotes  the  reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  ava-^ 
ricious  favourite,  who  enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the 
measure,  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psellus,  and  after  the  example 
of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some  proficiency  in  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric ;  but  his  character  was  degraded,  rather  than 
ennobled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  apd  the  learning  of  a  sophist. 
Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own  esteem, 
two  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  legions, 
assumed  the  purple  at  Adrianople  and  Nice.  Their  revolt  was  in 
the  same  month ;  they  bore  the  same  name  of  Nicephorus ;  but  tlie 
two  candidates  were  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius 
and  Botaniates :  the  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage, 
the  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits. 
WhUe  Botaniates  advanced  with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his 
active  competitor  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
The  name  of  Bryennius  was  illustrious ;  liis  cause  was  popular ; 
but  his  licentious  troops  could  not  be  restrained  from  buniing  and 
pillaging  a  suburb ;  and  the  people,  who  would  have  hailed  the 
rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his  country.  This 
change  of  the  public  opinion  was  favourable  to  Botaniates,  who  at 
length,  with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached  the  shores  of  Chalcedon. 
A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  the  synod,  and 
the  senate,  was  circulated  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  general  assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with 
order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards 
of  Michael  would  have  dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude ;  but  the 
feeble   emperor,  applauding  his  own  moderation   and  clemency. 
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resigned  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  and  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son, 
a  Constantine,  bom  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmed  the 
succession,  of  the  Conmenian  dynasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  Nicepho- 
surviyed  in  peace  and  dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  b"  uniatos, 
sceptre.  By  his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  March  25.' 
and  policy,  he  left  eight  children :  the  three  daughters  multiplied 
the  Comnenian  alliance  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks :  of  the  five 
sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death;  Isaac  and  Alexius 
restored  the  Imperial  greatness  of  their  house,  which  was  enjoyed 
without  toil  or  danger  by  the  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and 
Mcephorus.  Alexius,  the  third  and  most  illustrious  of  the  brothers, 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest  gifts  both  of  mind  and 
body :  they  were  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  and  exercised 
in  the  school  of  obedience  and  adversity.  The  youth  was  dismissed 
from  the  perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  em- 
peror Romanus :  but  the  mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring 
race,  was  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by  the  sons  of  Ducas, 
to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers  soon  emerged 
into  favour  and  action,  fought  by  each  other's  side  against  the 
rebels  and  Bai*barians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he 
was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his  first  interview 
with  Botaniates,  '^  Prince,"  said  Alexius,  with  a  noble  frankness, 
"  my  duty  rendered  me  your  enemy  ;  the  decrees  of  God  and  of 
**  the  people  have  made  me  your  subject.  Judge  of  my  future 
"  loyalty  by  my  past  opposition."  The  successor  of  Michael  en- 
tertained him  with  esteem  and  confidence:  his  valour  was  employed 
against  three  rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at 
least  of  the  emperors.  Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  BasUacius,  were  for- 
midable by  their  numerous  forces  and  military  fame:  they  were 
successively  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne ;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  receive  from  a 
timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the  clemency,  as  well  as  the 
courage,  of  their  conqueror.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  Comneni  was 
soon  tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between 
a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  the  former 
is  tempted  to  claim  by  a  revolt,  and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an 
executioner.  The  refusal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth 
rebel,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  memory  of 
his  i>a8t  services  :  the  favourites  of  Botaniates  provoked  the  ambi- 
tion which  they  apprehended  and  accused ;  and  the  retreat  of  the 
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two  brothers  might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of  their  life  and 
liberty.  The  women  of  the  family  were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary^ 
respected  by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied  from 
the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The  soldiers  who 
had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and  the  neighbourhood, 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured  leader :  the 
ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic  alliance  secured  the  attach* 
nient  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  the  generous  dispute  of  the 
Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive  resolution  of  Isaac,  who 
was  the  first  to  invest  his  younger  brother  with  the  name  and  en- 
signs of  royalty.  They  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threaten 
rather  than  besiege  that  impregnable  fortress;  but  the  fidelity  of  the 
guards  was  corrupted;  a  gate  was  surprised,  and  the  fleet  was 
occupied  by  the  active  courage  of  George  Palasologus,  who  fought 
against  his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for  his  pos- 
terity. Alexius  ascended  the  throne;  and  his  aged  competitor  dis- 
appeared in  a  monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  grati- 
fied with  the  pillage  of  the  city;  but  the  public  disorders  were 
expiated  by  the  tears  and  fasts  of  the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to 
every  penance  compatible  with  the  possession  of  the  empire. 
Alexius  I.  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  *^®  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated  by 
a?d"*08i!  ^  favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  rc- 
Apriii.  gj^j.^  f^Y  jjjg  person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his 
virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicions  of  her  readers,  the 
princess  Anna  Comnena  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her 
personal  knowledge,  she  had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of 
the  most  respectable  veterans :  and  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her  mournful  solitude  was 
inaccessible  to  hope  and  fear ;  and  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect 
truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the  memory  of  her  parent. 
Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins 
our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  cha- 
racter of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and 
the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy, 
to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit  of  the  hero. 
We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark, 
that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory 
of  Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining 
empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and 
the  vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  East,  the  victorious  Turks  had 
spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Crescent ;  the  West  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of 
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the  Normans ;  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace^  the  Danube  poured 
forth  new  swarms^  who  had  gained^  in  the  science  of  war^  what 
they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of  manners.  The  sea  was  not 
less  hostile  than  the  land ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted 
by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason 
and  conspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  dis- 
played by  the  Latins ;  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Con- 
stantinople had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous  deluge. 
In  the  tempest,  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel  with  dexterity 
and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  was  bold  in  action, 
skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  ready  to  improve  his  advan- 
tages, and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour.  The 
discipline  of  the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men 
and  soldiers  was  created  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  their 
leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient 
and  artful :  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  un- 
known world;  and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy 
with  which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions 
of  the  first  crusade.  In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  sub- 
dued and  pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals :  the  laws  of  public  and 
private  order  were  restored :  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were 
cultivated :  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted  to  his  children 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Yet  the  diflSculties  of  the 
times  betrayed  some  defects  in  his  character ;  and  have  exposed  his 
memory  to  some  just  of  ungenerous  reproach.  The  reader  may 
possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which  his  daughter  so  often  be- 
stows on  a  flying  hero :  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage;  and  his  political 
arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of  deceit  and  dissi- 
mulation. The  increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his 
family  adorned  the  throne,  and  secured  the  succession ;  but  their 
princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the  patricians,  exhausted  the  re- 
venue, and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful 
witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was  broken, 
by  the  cares  of  a  public  life :  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was 
fatigued  by  the  length  and  severity  of  his  reign ;  and  before 
Alexius  expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 
The  clei^y  could  not  forgive  his  application  of  the  sacred  riches  to 
the  defence  of  the  state;  but  they  applauded  his  theological  learning 
and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended  with  his 
tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  His  character  was  degraded  by 
the  superstition  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  same  inconsistent  principle 
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of  human  nature  enjoined  the  emperor  to  found  an  hospital  for  the 
poor  and  infirm,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  an  heretic,  who  was 
burnt  alive  in  the  square  of  St  Sophia.  Even  the  sincerity  of  his 
moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he 
raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the  vanity  of 
this  world.  The  indignant  rejdy  of  the  empress  may  be  inscribed 
as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  "  You  die,  as  you  have  lived — an 

«  HYPOCKITB  1 " 

John,  or  It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her 

hann'et?'  suTviviug  SOUS,  iu  favour  of  her  daughter  the  princess 
Aug.  15.  '  Anne,  whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the 
weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  asserted 
by  the  friends  of  their  country ;  the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal 
signet  from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and 
the  empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was 
stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire  against  the  life  of 
her  brother,  and  when  the  design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or 
scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature 
had  mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the 
soul  of  a  woman.  The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac, 
maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of  their 
race,  and  the  younger  brother  was  content  with  the  title  of 
Sebastocrator,  which  approached  the  dignity,  without  sharing  the 
power,  of  the  emperor.  In  the  same  petton,  the  claims  of  primo- 
geniture and  merit  were  fortunately  united;  his  swarthy  com- 
plexion, harsh  features,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested  the 
ironical  surname  of  Calo-Johannes,  or  John  the  Handsome,  which 
his  grateful  subjects  more  seriously  applied  to  the  beauties  of  his 
mind.  After  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of 
Anne  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  was  spared  by 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor;  bht  he  visited  the  pomp  and 
treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the 
most  deserving  of  his  friends.  That  respectable  friend,  Axuch,  a 
slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline  the  gift,  and  to 
intercede  for  the  criminal:  his  generous  master  applauded  and 
imitated  the  virtue  of  his  favourite,  and  the  reproach  or  complaint 
of  an  injured  brother  was  the  only  chastisement  of  the  guilty 
princess.  After  this  example  of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  never  disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion :  feared  by 
his  nobles,  beloved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal 
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enemies.  During  his  goyemment  of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty 
of  death  was  abolished  in  the  Roman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most 
delightful  to  the  humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a 
lai^e  and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent  with  the  public 
safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  others,  chaste,  Arugal, 
abstemious,  the  philosophic  Marcus  would  not  have  disdained  the 
artless  virtues  of  his  successor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not 
borrowed  from  the  schools.  He  despised  and  moderated  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  oppressive  to  the  people,  so 
contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Under  such  a  prince,  innocence 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  merit  had  every  thing  to  hope ;  and,  with- 
out assuming  the  tyrannic  office  of  a  censor,  he  introduced  a  gradual 
though  visible  reformation  in  the  public  and  private  manners  of 
Constantinople.  The  only  defect  of  this  accomplished  character, 
was  the  frailty  of  noble  minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  military 
glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome  may 
be  justified,  at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repelling 
the  Turks  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of 
Iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  Barbarians  were  driven 
to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the 
transient  blessings  of  their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople  to 
Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and  battles  of  this  holy  war,  his 
Latin  aUies  were  astonished  by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of 
a  Greek.  As  he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  as  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  the  thread  of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was 
broken  by  a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  the 
valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  the 
furious  animal ;  but  in  the  struggle  a  poisoned*  arrow  dropped  from 
his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a  morti- 
fication, was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comnenian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  Mictiaei. 
of  John  the  Handsome ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Aprii  s. 
Manuel,  his  judgment  or  affection  preferred  the  younger ;  and  the 
choice  of  their  dying  prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who  had 
applauded  the  valour  of  his  favourite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The 
faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person  of  Isaac 
in  honourable  confinement,  and  purchased,  with  a  gift  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia, 
who  possessed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor. 
With  his  veteran  and  affectionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited 
Constantinople;  his  brother  acquiesced  in  the  title  of  Sebasto- 
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orator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial  graces 
of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity  to  the  flattering 
promise,  that  he  blended  the  wisdom  of  age  with  the  activity  and 
vigour  of  youth.     By  the  experience  of  his  government,  they  were 
taught,  that  he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of  his 
father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in  the  grave.     A  reign 
of  thirtyHseven  years  is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various  war- 
fare against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and  the  hordes  of  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  Danube.      The  arms  of    Manuel  were 
exercised  on  mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece : 
the  influence  of  his  negotiations  extended  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome 
and  Bussia ;  and  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an 
object  of  respect  or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Educated  in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  East,  Manuel  possessed 
the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled, 
except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  First  of  England,  and  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.     Such  was  his  strength  and  exercise  in 
arms,  that  Raymond,  sumamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was 
incapable  of  wielding  the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
In  a  famous  tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser, 
and  overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian 
knights.     The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends 
and  his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety,  and  the 
latter  for  their  own.     After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a  wood,  he 
rode  forwards  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied 
only  by  his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to  desert 
their  sovereign.     Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled 
before  them :  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  increased ;  the  march 
of  the  reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Manuel,  without 
receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a  squadron  of  five  hundred 
Turks.     In  a  battle  against   the  Hungarians,  impatient  of  the 
slowness  of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  was  the  first,  almost  alone,  who  passed  a  bridge 
that  separated  him  from  the  enemy.     In  the  same  country,  after 
transporting  his  army  beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats, 
with  an  order,  under  pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he 
should  leave  him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.     In  the 
siege  of  Corfu,  towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor 
stood  aloft  on  the  poop,  opposing  against  the  voUies  of  darts  and 
stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail;    nor  could  he  have 
escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his 
archers  to  respect  the  person  of  an  hero.     In  one  day,  he  is  said 
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to  have  slain  above  forty  of  the  Barbarians  with  his  own  hand ;  he 
returned  to  the  camp,  drawing  along  four  Turkish  prisoners, 
whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his  saddle:  he  was  ever  the 
foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  combat ;  and  the  gigantic 
champions,  who  encountered  his  arm,  were  transpierced  by  the 
lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the  sword,  of  the  invincible  Manuel. 
The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of 
the  romances  of  chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the 
veracity  of  the  Greeks :  I  will  not,  to  vindicate  their  credit,  en- 
danger my  own ;  yet  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  long  series  of 
their  annsJs,  Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not 
unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a  general:  his  victories  were  not 
productive  of  any  permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turkish 
laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  campaign,  in  which  he 
lost  his  army  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance 
to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singular  feature  in 
the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast  and  vicissitude  of  labour 
and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and  effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant 
of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared  incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  he 
slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired  in  the  longest  marches 
the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses,'  and  shared  with  a  smile  the 
abstinence  or  diet  of  the  camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a 
life  of  luxury :  the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace, 
surpassed  the  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer  days 
were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  JPropontis,  in  the 
incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double  cost  of  a  war- 
like and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  multiplied 
the  taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turkish  campaign, 
endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier. 
As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he  complained  that  the  water  of  a 
fountain  was  mingled  with  Christian  blood.  ^^  It  is  not  the  first 
time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  that  you  have  drank, 
•*  O  emperor,  the  blood  of  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel 
Comnenus  was  twice  married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of 
Germany,  and  to  the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess 
of  Antioch.  The  only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for 
Bela,  an  Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constantinople 
under  the  name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials 
might  have  transferred  the  Boman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free  and 
warlike  Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given 
a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of  Bela  were- 
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aboliahed,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  promised  bride;  but  the 
Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name  and  the  kingdom  of  his 
fathers^  and  displayed  such  virtues  as  might  excite  the  r^ret  and 
envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius ;  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne,  after 
his  father's  decease  had  closed  the  glories  of  the  Comn^iian  lineu 
Alexius  II.  ^^®  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons  of  the  great 
s^.M?^'  Alexius,  had  been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  o{^>08ition  of 
mdflnt"  interest  and  passion.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebasto- 
!f  iSdliS!'  orator  was  excited  to  flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he 
nicut.  ^j^  reclaimed  by  the  firmness  and  clemency  of  John  the 
Handsome.  The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of 
Trebizond,  were  short  and  venial ;  but  John,  the  elder  of  his  sons, 
renounced  for  ever  his  religion.  Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary 
insult  of  his  uncle,  he  escaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish 
camp :  his  apostasy  was  rewarded  with  the  Sultan's  daughter,  the 
title  of  Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  second  boasted  of  his 
Imperial  descent  from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus,  the 
younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  age ; 
and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  sin- 
gular romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies  of  royal  birth, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe  that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast 
in  the  best  proportions  of  strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  want 
of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty 
stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier. 
The  preservation,  in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigour>  was  the 
reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and  if  he  tasted  of 
a  wild  boar  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his  own  hands,  it 
was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase.  Dexterous  in  arms, 
he  was  ignorant  of  fear :  his  persuasive  eloquence  could  bend  to 
every  situation  and  character  of  life :  his  style,  though  not  bis 
practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul;  and,  in  every 
deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and 
a  hand  to  execute.  In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
John,  he  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army;  but,  in  the 
march  through  Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to 
wander  in  the  mountains:  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the 
Turkish  huntsmen,  and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or 
willing  captive  in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices 
i^ecommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  cousin :  he  shared  the  perils 
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and  the  pleasureB  oi  Manuel ;  and  while  the  emperor  lived  in  public 
incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,^  the  affections  of  her  sister  Eudocia 
were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Andronicus.  Above  the  decencies  of 
her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  of  his  concubine;  and 
both  the  palace  and  the  camp  could  witness  that  she  slept,  or 
watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  accompanied  him  to  his 
niilitarj  command  of  CiUcia,  the  first  scene  of  his  valour  and  im** 
prudence.  He  pressed,  with  active  ardour,  the  si^e  of  Mopeues- 
tia:  the  day  was  employed  in  the  boldest  attacks;  but  the  night 
was  wasted  in  song  and  dance ;  and  a  band  of  Greek  eomedians 
formed  the  choicest  part  of  his  retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised 
by  the  saUy  of  a  vigilant  foe ;  but,  while  his  troops  fled  in  disorder, 
his  invincible  lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Anne-* 
nians.  On  his  return  to  the  Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he  was 
received  by  Manuel  with  puUic  smiles  and  a  private  reproof;  but 
the  duchies  of  Naissos,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria,  were  the  reward 
or  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful  general.  Eudocia  still  attended 
his  motions :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her 
angry  brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in  his  blood :  his 
daring  spirit  refused  her  advice,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit ; 
and,  boldly  starting  from  his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  numerous  assassins.  It  was  here  that  he  first 
betrayed  his  ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  German  em- 
peror: iq>proached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and,  und^  the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier,  avowed  an  intention 
of  revenge  against  a  mortal  .foe ;  and  imprudently  praised  the 
fleetness  of  his  horse,  sis  an  instrument  of  flight  and  safety.  The 
monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions ;  but,  after  the  dose  of  the  cam- 
paign, Androidcus  was  arrested  and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of 
the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  about  twelve  years;  a  most  painful 
restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure  perpetually 
urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he  perceived  some  broken 
bricks  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber^  and  gradually  widened  the  pas- 
sage, till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and  forgotten  recess.  Into  this 
hole  he  conveyed  himself,  and  the  remains  of  his  provisions,  re- 
placing the  bricks  in  their  former  position,  and  erasing  with  care 
the  footsteps  of  his  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his 
guards  were  amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and 
reported,  with  shame  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight  The 
gates  c^  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut:  the  strictest 
orders  were  despatched  into  the  provinces,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
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fugitive ;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act,  was  basely 
imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  beheld  a 
spectre :  she  recognised  her  husband  :  they  shared  their  provisions ; 
and  a  son  was  the  fruit  of  these  stolen  interviews,  which  alleviated 
the  tediousness  of  their  confinement.  In  the  custody  of  a  woman, 
the  vigilance  of  the  keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  cap- 
tive had  accomplished  his  real  escape,  when  he  was  discovered, 
brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a  double  chain. 
At  length  he  found  the  moment,  and  the  means,  of  hb  deliverance. 
A  boy,  his  domestic  servant,  intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained 
in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By  the  diligence  of  his  friends, 
a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was  introduced  into  the 
prison,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus  employed,  with 
industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safety,  unlocked  the 
doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day  among 
the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of  the  palace. 
A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  reception :  he  visited  his  own  house, 
embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his  chain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse, 
and  directed  his  rapid  course  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
At  Anchialus  in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with 
horses  and  money :  he  passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed  the 
desert  of  Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  had  almost  reached 
the  town  of  Halicz,  in  the  Polish  Kussia,  when  he  was  inteiKepted 
by  a  party  of  Walachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  important 
captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind  again  extricated 
him  from  this  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  he  dis- 
mounted in  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  step  aside  from  the  troop : 
he  planted  in  the  ground  his  long  staff;  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and 
upper  garment;  and,  stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to 
amuse,  for  some  time,  the  eyes  of  the  Walachians.  From  Halicz 
he  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow,  the  residence  of  the  great 
duke :  the  subtle  Greek  soon  obtuned  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  leroslaus ;  his  character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  cli- 
mate ;  and  the  Barbarians  applauded  his  strength  and  courage  in 
the  chase  of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest.  In  this  northern 
region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the 
Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary.  The 
influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this  important  service :  his  pri- 
vate treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of  fidelity  on  one  side,  and 
of  oblivion  on  the  other ;  and  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  jfrom  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  re- 
sentment Manuel  had  ever  sympathised  with  the  martial  and  dis- 
solute character  of  his  cousin ;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in 
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the  assaalt  of  Zemlin^  in  which  he  was  second^  and  second  only^  to 
the  valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  country^ 
than  his  ambition  revived^  at  firat  to  his  own,  and  at  length  to 
the  public,  misfortune.  A  daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar 
to  the  succession  of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the  Comnenian 
blood :  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Hungary  was  re* 
pugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the  princes  and  nobles.  But 
when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  to  the  presumptive  heir» 
Andronicus  alone  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name,  de- 
clined the  unlawful  engagement,  and  boldly  protested  against  the 
adoption  of  a  stranger.  His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  em- 
peror, but  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed 
from  the  royal  presence  by  an  honourable  banishment,  a  second 
command  of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again  exer- 
cised his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence ;  and  the  same  rebels 
who  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed,  and  almost  slain  by 
the  vigour  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discovered  a  more 
easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Philippa,  sister  of  the 
empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin 
prince  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake,  he  deserted  his  station,  and 
wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and  tournaments:  to  his  love  she 
sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and  the  offer  of  an  advan- 
tageous marriage.  But  the  resentment  of  Manuel  fortius  domestic 
affront  interrupted  his  pleasures:  Andronicus  left  the  indiscreet 
princess  to  weep  and  to  repent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate 
adventurers,  undertook  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  His  birth^ 
his  martial  renown,  and  professions  of  zeal,  announced  him  as  the 
champion  of  the  Cross :  he  soon  captivated  both  the  clergy  and  the 
king;  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invested  with  the  lordship  of 
Berytus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  resided 
a  young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and  family,  great- 
grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the 
Third,  king  of  Jerusalem.  She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman. 
Theodora  was  the  third  victim  of  his  amorous  seduction ;  and  her 
shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that  of  her  predeces* 
sors.  The  emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  his  subjects  and 
allies  of  the  Syrian  frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the 
person,  and  put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was 
no  longer  safe ;  but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his  danger,  and 
accompanied  his  flight.  The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to 
the  East,  his  obsequious  concubine ;  and  two  illegitimate  children 
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were  the  living  monumentfl  of  her  weakness.  Damascus  was  his 
first  refuge ;  and^  in  the  characters  of  the  great  Noureddin  and 
his  servant  Saladin,  the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere 
the  virtues  of  the  Mussulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Noureddin  he 
visited,  most  probably,  Bagdad,  and  the  courts  of  Persia;  and, 
after  a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  mountains  of 
Georgia,  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  sultan  qf  Colonia  afforded 
an  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and  his  band  of 
outlaws :  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by  firequent  inroada  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Trebisond ;  and  he  seldom  returned  without 
an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  Christian  captives.  In  the  story 
of  his  adventures,  he  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  David,  who 
escaped,  by  a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal 
prophet  (he  presumed  to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders 
of  Judaea,  to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable 
state,  the  life  of  the  avaricious  NabaL  The  excursions  of  the  Com* 
nenian  prince  had  a  wider  range;  and  he  had  spread  over  the 
Eastern  world  the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.  By  a  sentence 
of  the  Greek  church,  tiie  licentious  rover  had  been  separated  from 
the  faithful ;  but  even  this  excommunication  may  prove,  that  he 
never  abjured  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret  perse- 
cution of  the  emperor;  but  he  was  at  length  ensnared  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  female  companion.  The  governor  of  Trebizond  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of  Theodora:  the 
queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children  were  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  their  loss  embittered  the  tedious  solitude  of  banish- 
ment. The  fugitive  implored  and  obtained  a  final  pardon,  with 
leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satis- 
fied with  the  submission  of  this  haughty  spirit.  Prostrate  on  the 
ground,  he  deplored  with  tears  and  groans  the  guilt  of  his  past 
rebellion;  nor  would  he  presume  to  arise,  unless  some  fisdthful 
subject  would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron  chain 
with  which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordinary 
penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly ;  his  sins 
were  forgiven  by  the  church  and  state ;  but  the  just  suspicion  of 
Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  at  Oenoe, 
a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vineyards,  and  situate  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders 
of  the  minority,  soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The 
emperor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without  vigour, 
or  wisdom,  or  experience :   his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  aban-        | 
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doned  her  person  and  government  to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian 
name;  and  hk  sister,  another  Mary/ whose  husband,  an  Italian, 
was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  excited  a  conspiracy,  and  at 
length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  stepmother*  The  pro- 
vinces were  forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a  century  of 
peace  and  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and  weakness  of  a  few 
months.  A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Constantinople ;  the  two  factions 
fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the  square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels 
sustained  a  regular  siege  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
patriarch  laboured  with  honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
republic,  the  most  respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian 
and  avenger,  and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents 
and  even  the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  retirement,  he  affected 
to  revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath :  *'  If  the  safety  or  honour 
**  of  the  Imperial  family  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and  oppose 
**  the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.''  His  correspondence 
with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned  with  apt  quotations 
from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  he 
patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  her  deliverance  by  the  voice 
of  his  country.  In  his  march  from  Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his 
slender  train  insensibly  swelled  to  a  crowd  and  an  army ;  his  pro- 
fessions of  religion  and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the  language  of 
his  heart ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which  showed  to 
advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his 
poverty  and  exile.  All  opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached 
the  straits  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  the  Byzantine  navy 
sailed  from  the  harbour  to  receive  and  transport  the  saviour  of  the 
empire :  the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the  insects  who 
had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  disappeared  at  the 
blast  of  the  storm.  It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy 
the  palace,  to  salute  the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to  punish  her 
minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and  tranquillity.  He  then 
visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the  spectators  were  ordered  to 
stand  aloof,  but  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  they  heard, 
or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph  or  revenge :  '^  I  no 
*'  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond 
*^  to  every  climate  of  the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  imder 
^^  a  seven-fold  dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the 
'^  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speedily  will 
**  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity."  From  his  subsequent 
tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the  moment ; 
but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an  articulate  sound 
to  his  secret  thoughts.     In  the  first  months  of  his  administration, 
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his  designs  were  veiled  hy  a  fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which 
could  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  the  coronation  of 
Alexius  was  performed  with  due  solemnity,  and  his  perfidious 
guardian,  holding  in  his  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most 
fervently  declared,  that  he  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the 
service  of  his  beloved  pupiL  But  his  numerous  adherents  were 
instructed  to  maintain,  that  the  sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the 
hands  of  a  child,  that  the  Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran 
prince,  bold  in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the 
long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of  Andronicus  to 
undertake  the  burden  of  the  public  care.  The  young  emperor  was 
himself  constrained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclamation, 
and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague,  who  instantly  degraded 
him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the 
rash  declaration  of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  considered 
as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guardian. 
But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of 
his  mother.  After  blackening  her  reputation,  and  inflaming  agidnst 
her  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant  accused  and  tried  the 
empress  for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary. His  own  son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  humanity,  avowed  his 
abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the 
merit  of  preferring  their  conscience  to  their  safety :  but  the  obse- 
quious tribunal,  without  requiring  any  reproof,  or  hearing  any  de- 
fence, condemned  the  widow  of  Manuel ;  and  her  unfortunate  son 
fiubscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was  strangled,  her 
corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded  by 
the  insult  most  offensive  to  female  vanity,  a  ftdse  and  ugly  repre- 
sentation of  her  beauteous  fornou  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long 
deferred:  he  was  strangled- with  a  bowstring;  and  the  tyrant, 
insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after  surveying  the  body  of  the 
innocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely  with  his  foot :  "  Thy  father,"  he 
<^ried,  ^^  was  a  knaves  thy  mother  a  whore^  and  thyself  a  fool  I" 
Androni.  The  Bomau  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held 
comnenus,  by  Audroiiicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guar- 
October.  '  diau  or  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  government  exhi- 
bited a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he  listened  to 
his  passions,  he  was  the  scourge ;  when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the 
father,  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he  was 
equitable  and  rigorous:  a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was 
abolished,  and  the  offices  were  filled  with  the  most  deserving  can* 
didates,  by  a  prince  who  had  sense  to  choose,  and  severity  to  punish. 
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He  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice^  of  pillaging  the  goods  and 
persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the  provinces,  so  long  the  objects 
of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty ;  and 
millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while  he  was 
cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties.  The  ancient 
proverb.  That  bloodthirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from  banishment 
to  power,  had  been  applied,  with  too  much  truth,  to  Marius  and 
Tiberius;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time  in  the  life  of 
Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the 
enemies  and  rivals,  who  had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his 
greatness,  or  insulted  his  misfortunes ;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his 
exile  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The  necessary 
extinction  of  the  young  enq)eror  and  his  mother  imposed  the  fatal 
obligation  of  extirpating  the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish, 
the  assassin;  and  the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him  less  willing, 
and  less  able,  to  forgive.*  An  horrid  narrative  of  the  victims 
whom  he  sacrificed  by  poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames, 
would  be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelty  than  the  appellation  of  the 
halcyon  days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and  bloodless  week  of 
repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  laws  and  the  judges, 
some  portion  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his  subjects 
could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of  their  calamities.  The 
noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  those  who,  by  descent  or 
alliance,  might  dispute  the  Comnenian  inheritance,  escaped  from 
the  monster's  den :  Nice  and  Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their 
places  of  refuge;  and  as  their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they 
aggravated  their  oflence  by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  Imperial 
title.  Yet  Andronicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most 
formidable  enemies :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised : 
the  Sicilians  were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thessalonica;  and  the 
distance  of  Cyprus  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the 
tyrant.  His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without  merit,  and 
a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  in  the 
female  line  from  the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim,  by 
the  prudence  or  superstition  of  the  emperor.f     In  a  moment  of 

*  Fallmerayer  ( Gescbichte  des  Kaiser-  **  and  with  necessity, 
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deepair^  Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty^  slew  the  executioner^ 
and  fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  sanctuary  was  insensibly 
filled  with  a  curious  and  mournAil  crowd,  who,  in  his  fate«  prognosti- 
cated their  own.  But  their  lamentations  were  soon  turned  to  curses, 
and  their  curses  to  threats :  they  dared  to  ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear? 
**  why  do  we  obey  ?  We  are  many,  and  he  is  one :  our  patience  is 
"  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery. •*  With  the  dawn  of  day  the  city 
burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the  prisons  were  thrown  open,  the 
coldest  and  moat  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the  sanctuary 
to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger,  the  tyrant  was  absent ; 
withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of  the 
Propontis.  He  had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice^ 
or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Seventh,  of  France,  and  relict  of 
the  unfortunate  Alexius;  and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his 
temper  than  to  his  age,  was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a 
favourite  concubine.  On  the  first  alarm,  he  rushed  to  Constant!* 
nople,  impatient  for  the  blood  of  the  guilty ;  but  he  was  astonished 
by  the  silence  of  the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general 
desertion  of  mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his 
subjects;  they  neither  desired,  nor  would  grant,  forgiveness:  he 
offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of 
the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was  still 
open  for  his  retreat;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had  flown 
along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience  was  no  more : 
the  Imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an  armed  brigantine; 
and  the  tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Angelus, 
loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his  neck.  His  elo- 
quence, and  the  tears  of  his  female  companions,  pleaded  in  vain  for 
his  life ;  but,  instead  of  the  decencies  of  a  legal  execution,  the  new 
monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to  the  numerous  sufferers,  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and 
hair,  an  eye  and  a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation 
for  their  loss ;  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel 
the  bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger 
of  a  rescue,  he  was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the 
populace  rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their 
prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages,  Andronicus  was 
hung  by  the  feet,  between  two  pillars,  that  supported  the  statues 
of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  and  every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public 
enemy,  inflicted  on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal 
cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plunging  their  swords 
into  his  body,  released  him  from  all  human  punishment.     In  this 
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long  and  painfiil  Bgonj,  **  Lord  hare  mercy  upon  me  I  "  and  '^  Why 
'<  will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ?  "  were  the  only  words  that  escaped 
from  his  mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant  is  lost  in  pity  for  the 
man;  nor  can  we  blame  his  pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a 
Grreek  Christian  was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the  extxaordinary  i.^  ,j, 
character  and  adventures  of  Andronicus ;  but  I  shall  here  1?!)!  nu. 
terminate  the  series  of  the  Greek  emperors  since  the  time  of  ^^^'  '** 
Heraclius.     The  branches  that  sprang  from  the  Conmenian  trunk 
had  insensibly  withered;   and  the  male  line  was  continued  only 
in  the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the  public  con- 
fusion, usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebizond,  so  obscure  in  history, 
and  so  famous  in  romance.     A  private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Con* 
stantine  Angelus,   had  emerged  to  wealth   and  honours,  by  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius.     His  son  An- 
dronicus is  conspicuous  only  by  his  cowardice.     His  grandson 
Isaac  punished  and  succeeded  the  tyrant :  but  he  was  dethroned 
by  his   own  vices,  and  the  ambition  of  his  brother;   and   their 
discord  introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Con-  ^  j,  j^ 
stantinople,  the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  ^p^^^s* 
empire. 

If  we  compute  the  numb^  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it  will 
be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  y^ars  is  filled  by  sixty 
emperors,  including  in  the  Augustan  list  some  female  sovereigns ; 
and  deducting  some  usurpers  who  were  never  acknowledged  in 
the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not  live  to  possess  their  in- 
heritance. The  average  proportion  will  allow  ten  years  for  each 
emperor,  far  below  the  chronological  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who,  fi*om  the  experience  of  more  recent  and  regular  monarchies, 
has  defined  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  as  the  term  of  an 
ordinary  reign.  The  Byzantine  empire  was  most  tranquil  and 
prosperous  when  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession :  five 
dynasties,  the  Heradian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and  Com- 
nenian  funilies,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  patrimony 
during  their  respective  series  of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and  four 
generations ;  several  princes  number  the  years  of  their  reign  with 
those  of  their  infancy ;  and  Constantino  the  Seventh  and  his  two 
grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire  century.  But  in  the 
intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dynasties,  the  succession  is  rapid  and 
broken,  and  the  name  of  a  successful  candidate  is  speedily  erased 
by  a  more  fortunate  competitor.  Many  were  the  paths  that  led  to 
the  summit  of  royalty*:  the  fabric  of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by 
the  stroke  of  conspiracy,  or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of 
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intrigue :  the  favourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people^  of  the  senate  or 
clergy,  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed  with 
the  purple :  the  means  of  their  elevation  were  base,  and  their  end 
was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.  A  being  of  the  nature  of  msm, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer  measure  of 
existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt  on  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span» 
to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment.  It  is  thus 
that  the  experience  of  history  exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of 
our  intellectual  view.  In  a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal 
of  some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the 
duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment: 
the  grave  is  ever  beside  the  throne :  the  success  of  a  criminal  is 
almost  instantly  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  prize;  and  our  im- 
mortal reason  survives  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings 
who  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell  on  our  remem- 
brance. The  observation,  that,  in  every  age  and  climate,  ambition 
has  prevailed  with  the  same  commanding  energy,  may  abate  the 
surprise  of  a  philosopher:  but  while  he  condemns  the  vanity,  he 
may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal  desire  to  obtain  and  hold 
the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzantine 
series,  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and  of  man- 
kind. The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was  beneficent  and  pure : 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes,  who  precede  or  follow  that 
respectable  name,  have  trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigour  the 
crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a  selfish  policy :  in  scrutinising  the 
imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil  the  First,  and 
Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Theophilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel 
Comnenus,  our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Imperial  crowd  could  only  desire  and 
expect  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the 
aim  and  object  of  their  ambition?  I  shall  not  descant  on  the 
vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  of  kings ;  but  I  may  surely  observe, 
that  their  condition,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  pregnant  with  fear, 
and  the  least  susceptible  of  hope.  For  these  opposite  passions,  a 
larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  antiquity,  than  in 
the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of  the  modem  world,  which  cannot 
easily  repeat  either  the  triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius. 
But  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed  them 
to  domestic  perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise  of  foreign 
conquest.  From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus  was  pre- 
cipitated by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of  the 
vilest  malefactor;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his  predecessors  had 
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much  more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  to  hope  from  their 
enemies.  The  army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  the  nation  tur- 
bulent without  freedom:  the  Barbarians  of  the  East  and  West 
pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of  the  provinces  was  termi- 
nated by  the  final  servitude  of  the  capitaL 

The  entire  series  of  Koman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the 
Caesars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred years :  and  the  term  of  dominion,  unbroken  by  foreign  con- 
quest, surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies;  the 
Assyrians  or  Medes^  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or  those  of  Alex- 
ander, 
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CHAP.   XLIX. 

Introduction^  fVorship,  and  Persecution  of  Images.  —  Bevolt  of 
Italy  and  Rome.  —  Temporal  Dominion  of  the  Popes. —  Conquest 
of  Italy  by  the  Franks.  —  Establishment  of  Images.  —  Character 
and  Coronation  of  Charlemagne.  —  Restoration  and  Decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West  —  Independence  of  Italy.  —  Consti- 
tution of  the  Germanic  Body. 

intToduc-  ^^  *^®  connection  of  the  church  and  state^  I  have  con- 
i^gM  sidered  the  former  as  subservient  only^  and  relative^  to  the 
chrii^iLi  hitter ;  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  narrative, 
church.  j|.  j^^  ^y^p  ^^^,2  i^Q^d  sacred  The  oriental  philosophy  of 
the  Gnostics,  the  dark  abyss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  the 
strange  transformation  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  body^  I  have  purposely  abandoned  to  the 
curiosity  of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  reviewed,  with 
diligence  and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by 
which  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially 
affected,  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  church,  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  and  the  sects  that  arose 
from  the  mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity  and  in- 
carnation. At  the  head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the 
worship  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries ;  since  a  question  of  popular  superstition  produced  the 
revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  unconquerable 
repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images ;  and  this  aversion  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews,  and  their  enmity  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had  severely  proscribed  all  representations 
of  the  Deity ;  and  that  precept  was  firmly  established  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian 
apologists  was  pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who  bowed 
before  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands ;  the  images  of  brass 

*  The  learned  Selden  has  giyen  the  history  of  transubstanttation  in  a  comprehensive 
and  pithy  sentence  :  *'  This  opinion  is  only  rhetoric  turned  into  logic.**  (His  Works, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  2073.  in  his  Table- Talk.) 
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and  marblej  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion, 
should  have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  creatiye 
powers  of  the  artist^  Perhaps  some  recent  and  imperfect  converts 
of  the  Gnostic  tribe  might  crown  the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul 
with  the  profane  honours  which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Pythagofas';  but  the  public  religion  of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly 
simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in 
the  censure  of  the  council  of  Illiberis,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  asra.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  in  the  peace 
and  luxury  of  the  triumphant  church,  the  more  prudent  bishops 
condescended  to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
multitude ;  and,  after  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  they  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious  paralleL  The  first  in- 
troduction of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  of  the  cross, 
and  of  relics*  The  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was 
implored,  were  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  but  the  gracious 
and  often  supernatural  favours,  which,  in  the  popular  belief,  were 
showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an  unquestionable  sanction 
of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touched,  and  kissed  these 
lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and  sufferings.^  But 
a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  de- 
parted worthy,'  is  the  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  de- 
lineated by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such 
copies,  so  congenial  to  human  feelings,  have  been  cherished  by  the 
zeal  of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem :  the  images  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  adored  with  civil,  and  almost  religious 
honours;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was 
applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots;  and  these  profane 
virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
men,  who  had  died  for  their  celestial  and  everlasting  country.  At 
first,  the  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and  scruple ;  ^^^ 
and  the  veneiiaUe  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to  in-*  worship. 
struct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify  the  prejudices 
of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progression, 
the  honours  of  the  original  were  transferred  to  the  copy:  the 
devout  Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a  saint;  and  the 

*  Nee  intelligunt  hominee  ineptusimi,  qu6d  si  seniira  rimulaera  et  moveri  poasent* 
adoratura  hominem  fuiasent  4  quo  sunt  expolita.  (DWin.  Institut.  I.  ii.  e.  2.)  Lao- 
tantius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  the  lAtin  apologists.  Their  raillery 
of  idols  attacks  not  only  the  object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

'  See  Ireoaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustin  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Belbrm^es, 
torn.  ii.  p.  131S.).  This  Gnostic  practice  has  a  suigular  affinity  with  the  prirate 
worship  of  Alexander  Sererus  (Lampridius,  c.  S9.  Lardner,  Heathen  Testimoniea^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  34.). 

*  See  this  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  906. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  25 — 29. 
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Pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  incense>  again  stole  into 
the  Catholic  churcL  The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were 
silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles ;  and  the 
pictures  which  speak,  and  move,  and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with 
a  divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of 
religious  adoration.  The  most  audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in 
the  rash  attempt  of  defining,  by  forms  and  colours,  the  infinite 
Spirit,  the  eternal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.^ 
But  the  superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and 
to  worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under  the 
human  shape,  which,  on  earth,  they  have  condescended  to  assume. 
The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothed  with  a  real  and 
mortal  body ;  but  that  body  had  ascended  into  heaven  :  and,  had 
not  some  similitude  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the 
spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
visible  relics  and  representations  of  the  saints.  A  similar  in- 
dulgence was  requisite,  and  propitious,  for  the  Virgin  Mary :  the 
place  of  her  burial  was  unknown ;  and  the  assumption  of  her  soul 
and  body  into  heaven  was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  The  use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images  was  firmly 
established  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century :  they  were  fondly 
cherished  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics :  the 
Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a  new 
superstition;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly 
entertained  by  the  rude  Barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the 
West.  The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble,  which 
peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  the  fancy  or  con- 
science of  the  Christian  Greeks :  and  a  smooth  surface  of  colours 
has  ever  been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of  imi- 
tation.^ 

The  image  The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resem- 
ofEdetia.  yim^jg  ^j^h  lY^Q  original;  but  the  primitive  Christians 
were  ignorant  of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his 
mother,  and  his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Pales- 

*  Od  y^  rh  dcioF  awhjoOy  fhrapxot^  iced  Akfjirror  /lop^mr  rurt  Ktd  ffxhlJ^offtv  &TCiircC^o/uy, 
0vrc  Kftp^  KoX  |^Ao<s  r^y  hw^ftoinfiop  koSl  wpodyapxov  obalay  rtfjtap  f|/ucis  heytf^oftrr. 
Concilium  Kiccnum,  ii.  in  Collect.  Labb.  torn.  viii.  p.  1025.  edit.  Venet.).  II  seroit 
peutetre  4-propos  de  ne  point  souffrir  d'images  de  la  Trinity  ou  de  la  Divinite ;  les 
defenseurs  les  plus  seUs  des  images  ayant  condamn^  celles-ci,  et  le  concile  de  Trente 
ne  parlant  que  des  Images  de  Jesus  Christ  et  des  Saints  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Kcdes. 
torn.  vi.  p.  154.). 

'  This  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  xiiid  book  of  the  Hist  des 
Eglises  Reform^es  of  Basnage,  torn.  ii.  p.  1310 — 1S37.  He  was  a  protestant,  but  of  a 
manly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head  the  Protestants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  right,  that 
they  can  venture  to  be  impartial.  See  the  perplexity  of  poor  Friar  Pagi,  Critica, 
torn.  i.  p.  42. 
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tine^  was  more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  saviour;  the 
Gnostics  and  their  profane  monuments  were  reprobated ;  and  the 
fancy  of  the  Christian  artists  could  only  be  guided  by  the  clandes- 
tine imitation  of  some  heathen  modeL  In  this  distress,  a  bold  and 
dexterous  inyention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  of  the  image  and 
the  innocence  of  the  worship,  A  new  superstructure  of  fable  was 
raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on  the  correspond- 
ence of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius, 
so  reluctantly  deserted  by  our  modem  advocates.  The  bishop  of 
Csesarea^  records  the  epistle^,  but  he  most  strangely  forgets  the 
picture  of  Christ  ^^;  the  perfect  impression  of  his  face  on  a  linen, 
with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  the  royal  stranger  who  had 
invoked  his  healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to 
protect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of  the 
primitive  church  is  explained  by  the  long  imprisonment  of  the 
image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five 
hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some  prudent  bishop,  and 
seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of  the  times.  Its  first  and 
most  glorious  exploit  was  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms 
of  Chosroes  Nushirvan;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of 
the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign 
enemy.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the 

'  After  removing  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may  be  allowed,  that 
as  late  as  the  year  SOO,  Paneas  In  Palestine  was  decorated  with  a  bronze  statue,  re- 
presenting a  grave  personage  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant  female 
kneeling  before  him,  and  that  an  inscription — r^  Swn/pi,  t^  t^fpryifrrf — was  perhaps 
inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  foolishly  explained  of 
tlieir  founder  and  the  poor  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the  bloody  flux  (£useb.  vii. 
18.  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  &c.).  M.  de  Beausobre  more  reasonably  conjectures  the  phi- 
losopher Apollonius,  or  the  emperor  Vespasian :  in  the  latter  supposition,  the  female 
is  a  city,  a  province  or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice  ( Bibliotheque  Germanique, 
torn.  xiii.  p.  1 — 92.). 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  EccUs.  L  i.  c.  IS.  The  learned  Assemannus  has  brought  up  the 
collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St.  Ephrem,  Josua  Stylites,  and  James  Bishop  of  Sarug ; 
but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edessa  (Bibliot. 
Orient  torn.  i.  p.  SIS.  420.  554.);  their  vague  belief  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Greeks. 

'  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  b  stated  and  rejected  by  the  candid  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  297 — 309.).  Among  the  herd  of  bigots  who  are 
forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  untenable,  post,  I  am  ashamed,  with  the 
Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  &c.  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman  (his 
AVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  528.  Baskerville*s  edition) ;  but  his  superficial  tract  on  the  Christian 
religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause  of  our  clergy. 

'**  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  289.  318.), 
and  the  testimony  of  Evagrius  (Hist.  Ecclcs.  I.  iv.  c.  27.),  I  conclude  that  this 
fable  was  invented  between  the  years  521  and  594,  most  probably  af\er  the  siege  of 
Edessa  in  540  (Asseman.  tom.  i.  p.  416.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.).  It  is  the 
sword  and  buckler  of  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  ad  Leon.  Isaiir.  Concil.  tom.  viiL 
p.  656t  651. ^y  of  John  Damascenus  (Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  281.  edit.  Lequien),  and  of  the 
second  Niceoe  Council  (Actio  v.  p.  1030.).  The  most  perfect  edition  may  be  found 
in  Cedrenus  (Compcnd.  p.  175 — 178.). 
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double  deliverance  of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and  valour  of  her 
citizens,  who  purchased  the  absence  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the 
testimony  which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  ecclesiastical 
page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the  rampart, 
and  that  the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the  holy  £aoe^ 
instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the  besieged. 
After  this  important  service,  the  image  of  Edessa  was  preserved 
with  respect  and  gratitude;  and  if  the  Armenians  rejected  the 
legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks  adored  the  similitude,  whicli 
was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation 
of  the  divine  original.  The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine 
hymn  will  declare  how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from  the 
grossest  idolatry.  **  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contemplate 
^*  this  image,  whose  celestial  splendour  the  host  of  heaven  presumes 
**  not  to  behold?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven,  condescends  this  day 
^^  to  visit  us  by  his  venerable  image ;  He  who  is  seated  on  the 
'^  cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father  has 
*  ^'  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which  he  h^  formed  in  an 
^'  inefiable  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with  fear 
**  and  love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these  images, 
made  mthout  hands  (in  Greek  it  is  a  sino^Ie  word'*),  were 

Its  copies.  ,     .         1  1      .  .  /»     t       -n 

propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  or  the  i^astem  em- 
pire*^: they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  instruments  of 
miracles;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  venerable 
presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress 
the  fury  of  the  Roman  legions.  Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater 
part,  the  transcripts  of  a  human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a 
secondary  likeness  and  improper  title:  but  there  were  some  of 
higher  descent,  who  derived  their  resemblance  from  an  immediate 
contact  with  the  original,  endowed,  for  that  purpose,  with  a  mira- 
culous and  prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a 
filial  to  a  fraternal  relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa ;  and  such 
is  the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in 
his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face,  and  delivered  to  a 

"  'Axctpcwodrro^-  See  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Grace,  et  Lat.  The  subject  is  treated 
with  equal  learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser  (Syntagma  de  Imaginibus  non 
Manii  &ctis,  ad  calcem  Codini  de  Officiis,  p.  289 — 330.),  the  ass,  or  rather  the  fox,  of 
Ingoldstadt  (see  the  Scaligerana) ;  with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the  Protestjuit 
Beausobre,  in  the  ironical  controversy  which  he  has  spread  through  many  volumes  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Germanique  (tom.  xviii.  p.  1 — 50.  xx.  p.  27 — 68.  xxv.  p.  1 — 36. 
xxvii.  p.  85 — 118.  xxviii.  p.  1—33.  xxxi.  p.  Ill — 148.  xxxii.  p.  75 — 107.  xxxiv.  p.  67 
—96.). 

"  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  34.  1.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  63.)  celebrates  the  ^d»^ 
BpiKoy  ttKaa-ftOf  which  he  styles  iixtipoiroirrroy ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he 
adds  Apx^rvTov  rh  Utwov  ol  'Pc&fAatoi  (of  Edessa)  ^pmTKt^trl  ri  (idhriTw,  See  Pagi, 
tom.  ii.  A.  D.  586,  No.  11. 
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holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  transferred  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  church  of 
Diospolis,  in  PaJestine,  the  features  of  the  Mother  of  God^^  were 
deeply  inscribed  in  a  marble  column:  the  East  and  West  have 
been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  St.  Luke;  and  the  Evangelist, 
who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has  been  forced  to  exercise  the  occu* 
pation  of  a  painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse 
of  Homer  and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic 
mind  with  momentary  devotion ;  but  these  Catholic  images  were 
faintly  and  flatly  delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  de- 
generacy of  taste  and  genius.  ^^ 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  opposition 

.,11  1  y  !•  t'*>  image 

insensible  degrees,  and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the  vonbip. 
superstitious  mind,  as  productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent  of  sin. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full  magnitude 
of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were  awakened  by  an  ap- 
prehension, that  under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  they  had  restored 
the  religion  of  their  fathers :  they  heard,  with  grief  and  impatience, 
the  name  of  idolaters ;  the  incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Maho- 
metans'^  who  derived  from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal 
hatred  to  graven  images  and  all  relative  worship.  The  servitude 
of  the  Jews  might  curb  their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  authority ; 
but  the  triumphant  Mussulmans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  and 
threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale  of  reproach  the  ac- 
cumulated weight  of  truth  and  victory.  The  cities  of  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, and  Egypt  had  been  fortified  with  the  images  of  Christ,  his 
mother,  and  his  saints ;  and  each  city  presumed  on  the  hope  or 
promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid  conquest  of  ten  years, 
the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these  images ;  and,  in  their 
opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment  be- 
tween the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and  inanimate 
idols.*     For  a  while  Edessa  had  braved  the  Persian  assaults ;  but 

"  See,  Id  the  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damaseenus,  two  passages  on  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Luke,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Gretser,  nor  consequently  by 
Beausobre  (Opera  Joh.  Damascen.  torn.  i.  p.  618.  631.). 

i«  w  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  cauTass :  they  are  as  bad  as  a 
«  group  of  sUtues  !"  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  Greek  priest 
applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which  he  had  ordered,  and  refbsed  to  accept 

'*  By  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Glycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the  Iconoclasts  w 
imputed  to  the  caliph  Yezid  and  two  Jews,  who  promised  the  empire  to  Leo ;  and 
the  reproaches  of  these  hostile  sectaries  are  turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for  re- 
storing the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship  (see  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag.  c  2.). 

*  Tezid,  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  to  be  destroyed  about  the  year  719 ;  hence 
Ommiadie,  caused  all  the  images  in  Syria    the   orthodox   reproached    tlie    sectarians 
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the  chosen  city,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common 
ruin ;  and  his  divine  resemblance  became  the  slave  and  trophy  of 
the  infidels.  After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Palla- 
dium was  yielded  to  the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom 
of  twelve  thousand  poimds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hundred 
Mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territory  of  Edessa.^^ 
In  this  season  of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks 
was  exercised  in  the  defence  of  images ;  and  they  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Orientals  had 
forfeited  the  favour,  and  annihilated  the  virtue,  of  these  precious 
symbols.  But  they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many 
simple  or  rational  Christians,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts, 
of  facts,  and  of  the  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  re- 
formation of  the  church.  As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been 
established  by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its  progress  in  the  East- 
ern empire  had  been  retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  the  differences  of 
men  and  manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  personal 
characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion  was  fondly  che* 
rished  by  the  levity  of  the  capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Byzantine  clergy;  while  the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia 
were  strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred  luxury.  Many  large 
congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained,  after  their  con- 
version, the  simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  separation ; 
and  the  Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images.^^  These 
various  denominations  of  men  afforded  a  fund  of  prejudice  and 
aversion,  of  small  account  in  the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace, 
but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or  an  eunuch,  might 
be  often  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  church  and  state. 
Leo  the  O^  s^^^  adventurers,  the  most  fortunate  was  the  em- 

iS^Thu"^  peror  Leo  the  Third  ^^  who,  from  the  mountains  of 
'"  a!  d!"'  Isauria,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East.  He  was  ig- 
726-840.    norant  of  sacred  and  profane  letters;  but  his  education, 

>*  See  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  267.),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  201.),  and 
Abulfeda  (  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  264.),  and  the  criticisms  of  Pagi  (torn.  iiL  A.  D.  944). 
The  prudent  Franciscan  refiises  to  determine  whether  the  image  of  Edessa  now  re- 
poses at  Rome  or  Genoa ;  but  its  repose  is  inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object  of  worship 
is  no  longer  famous  or  fashionable. 

"  *Apiitylois  iced  *A\afiavo7s  Minis  97  r£y  dyluv  ukSpw  vpoffK^yficis  &Tiiy6p€vTtu 
(Nicetas,  1.  ii.  p.  258.).  The  Armenian  churches  are  still  content  with  the  Cross 
(Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  p.  148.) ;  but  surely  the  superstitious  Greek  is  unjust 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Germans  of  the  xiith  century. 

'"  Our  original,  but  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  must  be  drawn 

with  following  the  example  of  the  Saracens     Hist,  des  R6pub.  Ital.  par  M.  Sismondi* 
and  the  Jews.     Fragm.  Mon.  Johan.  Je-     vol.  i.  p.  126.  —  G. 
roaylym.    Script    Byzant.  vol.  xvi.  p.  2JJ5. 
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his  reason,  perhaps  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had 
inspired  the  martial  peasant  with  an  hatred  of  images ;  and  it  was 
held  to  be  the  duty  of  a  prince,  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an  unsettled 
reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the 
meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised, 
and  satisfied  the  Eoman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions  of  his 
orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion,  his  first  steps 
were  moderate  and  cautious:  he  assembled  a  great  council  of 
senators  and  bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  consent,  that  all  the 
images  should  be  removed  from  the  sanctuary  and  altar  to  a  proper 
height  in  the  churches,  where  they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and 
inaccessible  to  the  superstition  of  the  people.  But  it  was  impossible 
on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid  though  adverse  impulse  of  vene- 
ration and  abhorrence:  in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images 
still  edified  their  votaries,  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He  was  himself 
provoked  by  resistance  and  invective ;  and  his  own  party  accused 
him  of  an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  urged  for  his  imitation 
the  example  of  the  Jewish  king,  who  had  broken  without  scruple 
the  brazen  serpent  of  the  temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed 
the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures ;  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry ; 
the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  were  demolished, 
or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the  walls  of  the 
edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  supported  by  the  zeal  and 
despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the  East  and  West  were  involved 
in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one  himdred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  the 
design  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of 
images  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general 
council :  but  the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for 
his  son  Constantine^^;  and  though  it  is  stigmatised  by  triumphant 

from  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  torn.  viii.  and  ix.  Collect.  Labb^,  edit.  Venet.  and  the 
historical  writings  of  Theophanes,  Nicephorus,  Manasses,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.  Of 
the  modern  Catholics,  Baronius,  Pagi,  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Ecd^s.  Seculumviii. 
and  ix. ),  and  Maimbourg  (  Hist,  des  Iconoclasts),  have  treated  the  subject  with  learning, 
passion,  and  credulity.  The  Protestant  labours  of  Frederick  Spanbeim  (Historia 
Imaginum  restituta)  and  James  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  torn.  ii.  1.  xxiii. 
p.  1S39 — IS85.)  are  cast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite 
tendency,  it  is  easy  for  u$  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophic  indifference.* 

'*  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  ^{tyoiov  irapdyonov  icol  &0foy,  and  the  bishops  to7s 
fiarcu6<^poffty.  By  Damasccnus  it  is  styled  Aicvpos  iced  ^Scktos  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  62.3.). 
Spanheim*s  Apology  for  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (p.  171,  &c.)  is  worked  up  with 
truth   and   ingenuity,   from   such   materials  as  he   could   find   in  the   Nicene    Acts 


*  Compare   Schlosser,    Geschichte   der     Main,  1812;  a  book  of  research  and  im- 
bilder-stiirmcnder  Kaiser,   Frankfurt -am-    partiality. — M. 
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bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial  and 
mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and  piety. 
Their  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods  in- 
S^ntun-  troduced  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which  met 
A?%.^7M.  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  was  composed  of 
in  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops 
of  Europe  and  Anatolia ;  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria were  the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West  from  the  communion 
of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod  assumed  the  rank  and 
powers  of  the  seventh  general  council ;  yet  even  this  title  was  a 
recognition  of  the  six  preceding  assemblies,  which  had  laboriously 
built  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.  After  a  serious  deli- 
beration of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops 
pronounced  and  subscribed  an  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible 
symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blas- 
phemous or  heretical;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption  of 
Christianity  and  a  renewal  of  Paganism ;  that  all  such  monuments 
of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased ;  and  that  those  who  should 
refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  were 
guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the 
emperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  acclamations,  they  celebrated  the 
merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer ;  and  to  his  zeal  and  justice  they 
entrusted  the  execution  of  their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constanti- 
nople, as  in  the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule 
of  episcopal  faith ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  conscience 
Their  ^^  ^^^  tcmptatious  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long  night 
creed,  ^f  supcrstitiou,  the  Christians  had  wandered  far  away  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  the 
clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The  worship  of 
images  was  inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the 
Cross,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints  and  their  relics ;  the  holy  ground  was 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and  visions ;  and  the  nerves  of  the 
mind,  curiosity  and  scepticism,  were  benumed  by  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience and  belief.  Constantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal 
licence  to  doubt,  or  deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholics^, 
but  they  were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and  private  creed  of 

(p.  1046,  &c.).       The  witty  John  of  Damascus  coiiTerts  ^loir^irov;  into  hrta-Korovs ; 
makes  them  koiXioSovAom,  slaves  of  their  belly,  &c.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  306. 

"^  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  saint ;  styling  the  Virgin,  Mother  of 
Christ  J  comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  an  empty  purse ;  of  Arianism,  Nes- 
torianism,  &c.  In  his  defence,  Spanheim  (c.  iv.  p.  207.)  is  somewhat  embarrassed 
between  the  interest  of  a  Protestant  and  the  duty  of  an  orthodox  divine. 
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his  bishops ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a  secret 
horror  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion^  which  were  consecrated 
to  the  honour  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had  expanded  all  the 
faculties  of  man :  the  thirst  of  innovation  superseded  the  reverence 
of  antiquity ;  and  the  vigour  of  Europe  could  disdain  those  phan- 
toms which  terrified  the  sickly  and  servile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 
The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  pro-  Their  per^ 
claimed  to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  oahe^° 
trumpet ;  but  the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most  m^iL^" 
torpid  must  feel,  the  profanation  and  downfal  of  their  rselns. 
visible  deities*  The  first  hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against 
a  lofty  Christ  on  the  vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace. 
A  ladder  had  been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously 
shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and  women :  they  beheld,  with  pious 
transport,  the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high  and 
dashed  against  the  pavement;  and  the  honours  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  sufiered  for 
murder  and  rebellion.^^  The  execution  of  the  Imperial  edicts  was 
resisted  by  frequent  tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces : 
the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his  o£Bcers  were  massacred,  and 
the  popular  enthusiasm  was  quelled  by  the  strongest  efforts  of  the 
civil  and  military  power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  Sea, 
the  numerous  islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks:  their 
votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  his  mother, 
and  the  saints ;  they  armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed 
their  consecrated  banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople,  to  place  on  the  throne  a  new  favourite  of  God  and 
the  people.  They  depended  on  the  succour  of  a  miracle :  but  their 
miracles  were  inefficient  against  the  Greek  fire;  and,  after  the 
defeat  and  conflagration  of  their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were 
abandoned  to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son 
of  Leo,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedition 
agunst  the  Saracens :  during  his  absence,  the  capital,  the  palace, 
and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kinsman  Artavasdes,  the  am- 
bitious champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  worship  of  images 
was  triumphantly  restored :  the  patriarch  renounced  his  dissimula- 
tion, or  dissembled  his  sentiments ;  and  the  righteous  claim  of  the 
usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  new,  and  in  ancient,  Kome. 
Constantino  flew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal  mountains ;  but  he  de- 

''  The  holy  confessor  Tbeopbanes  approves  the  principle  of  their  rebellion,  i^/i^ 
KUfo6fi£voi  C^A^f.  (p.  339.)*  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  ad  Imp.  Leon.  Concii.  torn.  viiL 
p.  661.  664.)  applauds  the  zeal  of  the  Bysantine  women  who  killed  the  Imperial  officers. 
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scended  at  the  head  of  the  bold  and  affectionate  Isaurians ;  and  his 
final  victory  confounded  the  arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics. 
His  long  reign  was  distracted  with  clamour,  sedition,  conspiracy, 
and  mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary  revenge:  the  persecution  of 
images  was  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries ;  and,  if  they 
missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act  of  open  and  clandestine 
treason,  the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the 
faithful  slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their  riches 
and  influence.  They  prayed,  they  preached,  they  absolved,  they 
inflamed,  they  conspired ;  the  solitude  of  Palestine  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  invective ;  and  the  pen  of  St  John  Damaficenus^^,  the 
last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  devoted  the  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next.^  *  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far 
the  monks  provoked,  nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their 
real  and  pretended  sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs, 
their  eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor.f  From 
the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he  proceeded  to  the  abolition  of 
the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless,  his  resentment  might 
be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  justified  by  patriotism.  The  for- 
midable name  and  mission  of  the  Drago/ri^^y  his  visitor-general, 
excited  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  hlack  nation :  the  religious 
communities  were  dissolved,  the  buildings  were  converted  into  ma- 
gazines, or  barracks;  the  lands,  movables,  and  cattle  were  con- 
fiscated ;  and  our  modern  precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that 
much  wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised  against  the  relics, 

^  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a  considerable 
office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  images  exposed  him  to  the 
resentment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor  ;  and  on  the  suspicion  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence,  he  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  was  miraculously  restored  by 
the  Virgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office,  distributed  his  wealth, 
and  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  legend  is  famous ;  but  his  learned  editor,  father  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved 
that  St.  John  Damascenus  was  already  a  monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute  (Opera, 
tom.  i.  Vit.  St.  Joan.  Daroaseen.  p.  10— IS.  et  Notas  ad  loc.). 

*'  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — th  niapov  otVoD  yivmnut^ 
KoL  rrtt  Ktuclas  aJtnov  K\rifmp6futs  4r  9irXj^  ytv6iMvos  (Opera,  Damascen.  tom.  L  p.  625.), 
If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  be  suspicious,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no 
longer  extant,  Damascenus  bestowed  on  Constantine  the  titles  of  viopVLttaf»j^,'J^i' 
arofidxovt  fuaAyioy{tom.u  p.  S06.). 

**  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus,  Spanheim 
(p.  235 — 238.)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draco  of  Leo  with  the  dragoons  {Draconeg)  of 
Loub  XI V.  ;  and  highly  solaces  himself  with  this  controversial  pun. 


*  The  patriarch  Anastasius,  an  Icono-  dignity,    became     again    the    obsequious 

clast    under    Leo,   an  image   worshipper  minister  of  Constantine  in  his  Iconoclastic 

under     Artavasdes,    was     scourged,     led     persecutions.     See  Schlosser,  p.  211 M. 

through   the  streets  on  an  ass,  with  his  f  Compare    Soblosser,   p.  228 •^234.'— 

fitce  to  the  tail;   and,  reinvested  in  his  M. 
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and  even  the  books^  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit  and  pro- 
fession of  monks^  the  public  and  private  worship  of  images  was 
rigorously  proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem^that  a  solemn  abjuration 
of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  subjects^  or  at  least  from  the 
clergy,  of  the  Eastern  empire.^* 

The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred  state  of 
images ;  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  de-  ''•*^- 
fended,  by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  pope 
of  Kome  were  nearly  equal  But  the  Greek  prelate  was  a  do- 
mestic slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  nod  he  alter- 
nately passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne 
to  the  convent.  A  distant  and  dangerous  station,  amidst  the 
Barbarians  of  the  West,  excited  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the 
Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  election  endeared  them  to  the  Ro- 
mans: the  public  and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by  their 
ample  revenue ;  and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  com- 
pelled them  to  consult,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of 
the  city.  In  the  school  of  adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed 
the  virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character  was 
assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek, 
or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  after  the 
loss  of  her  legions  and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is  agreed,  that 
in  the  eighth  century,  their  dominion  was  founded  on  rebellion, 
and  that  the  rebellion  was  produced,  and  justified,  by  the  heresy  of 
the  Iconoclasts ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  second  and  third  Gregory, 
in  this  memorable  contest,  is  variously  interpreted  by  the  wishes 
of  their  friends  and  enemies.  The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously 
declare,  that,  after  a  fruitless  admonition,  they  pronounced  the 
separation  of  the  East  and  West,  and  deprived  the  sacrilegious 
tyrant  of  the  revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  excom- 
munication is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and  as  they  are 
more  strongly  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their  country,  they 
praise,  instead  of  blaming,  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apos- 
tolical men.^^     The  modem  champions  of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept 

•*  np^pa/jL/ia  Tip  i^tir4fjal/9  Korh  xaacty  i^c^x^^  '^»'  ^^  ^»  X*^P^K  ^^^v,  trdyras 
iitoypdi^  KcJ  ofJuHh'at  rov  iiBrriiffai  t^k  'wpocKvyntrir  r&y  treirrw  ihcivwy  (Duiuuceii. 
Op.  torn.  i.  p.  625. ).  This  oath  and  subscription  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  modern  compilation. 

"  Kol  riiv  'P^firiy  avy  ir<i<rp  *lrtt\i(f  rijs  ficuriXttas  currov  &ir^(rTi)<rc,  says  Theophanes 
(Chronograph,  p.  34S.).  For  this  Gfegory  is  styled  by  Cedrenus  Mip  iLitoirr6\iKos 
(p.  450.).     Zonaras  specifies  the  thunder,  dmd^/uari  awa^uc^  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.  p.  104, 
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the  praiee  and  the  precedent :  this  great  and  glorious  example  of 
the  deposition  of  royal  heretics  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals  Ba- 
ronius  and  Bellarmine  ^^ ;  and  if  they  are  asked,  why  the  same 
thunders  were  not  hurled  against  the  Neros  and  Julians  of  an* 
tiquity  ?  they  reply,  that  the  weakness  of  the  primitive  church  was 
the  sole  cause  of  her  patient  loyalty.^^  On  this  occasion,  the 
effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same ;  and  the  zealous  Pro- 
testants, who  seek  to  kindle  the  indignation,  and  to  alann  the 
fears,  of  princes  and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  insolence  and 
treason  of  the  two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign.^^  They 
are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  Catholics,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  Gallican  church  ^^,  who  respect  the  Sfdnt,  without  approving 
the  sin.  These  common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the  mitre 
circumscribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity.  Scripture, 
and  tradition,  and  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  Latins  ^S  and  the 
lives  ^'^  and  epistles  of  the  popes  themselves. 

105.)*  It  may  be  obserred,  that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions 
of  two  Gregories. 

*^  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  730,  No.  4,  5. :  dignum  cxemplum  1  Bellar- 
min.  de  Romano  Pontifice,  1.  v.  c.  8.  :  mulctavit  eum  parte  imperii.  Sigoniua^  de 
Regno  I  talis,  I.  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  169.  Yet  such  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that 
Sigonius  is  corrected  by  the  editor  of  Milan,  Philipus  Argelatus,  a  Bolognese,  and 
subject  of  the  pope. 

"  Quod  si  Christiani  olim  non  deposuerunt  Neronem  aut  Julianum,  id  fuit  quia 
decrant  vires  temporales  Chribtianis  (honest  Bellarmine,  de  Rom.  Font.  I.  ▼.  c.  7.). 
Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more  honourable  to  the  first  Christians,  but  not 
more  satisfactory  to  modern  princes — the  treaion  of  heretics  and  apostates,  who  break 
their  oath,  belie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  vicar  (  Pcr- 
roniana,  p.  89.). 

**  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage  (Hist  de  VEglise,  p.  1S50,  lS51.),and 
the  vehement  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imaginum),  who,  with  an  hundred  more,  tread  in  the 
footeteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburgh. 

"  See  Launoy  (Opera,  tom.  v.  pars  ii.  epist.  vii.  7.  p.  456--474.),  Natalis  Alex- 
ander (Hist,  Nov.  Testament!,  secul.  viti.  dissert  L  p.  92 — 96,),  Pagi,(Critica,  tom.  iii. 
p.  215,  216.),  and  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  317 — 320.),  a  disciple 
of  the  Gallican  school.  In  the  field  of  controversy  I  always  pity  the  moderate  party, 
who  stand  on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  sides. 

"  They  appeal  to  Paul  Wamefrid,  or  Diaconus  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  I.  vi.  c.  49. 
p.  506,  507.  in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  tom.  i.  pars  L)  and  the  nominal  Anastasius  (de 
Vit.  Pont  in  Muratori,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  Grrgorius  II.  p.  154.  Gregorius  III 
p.  158.  Zacharias,  p.  161.  Stephanus  III.  p.  165.  Paulus,  p.  172.  Stephanus  IV. 
p.  174.  Hadrianus,  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  ]95.>  Yet  I  may  remark,  that  the  true 
Anastasius(Hist.  Eccles.  p.  134.  edit  Reg.)  and  the  HIstoria  Miscella  (1.  xxi.  p.  151.< 
in  tom.  i.  Script  Ital.),  both  of  the  ixth  century,  translate  and  approve  the  Greek* 
text  of  Theophanes. 

"  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Holstcnius  Scheie- 
strate,  Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Muratori  ( Prolegomena  ad  tom.  iii.  pars  i. ),  are  agreed 
that  the  Liber  Pontificalis  was  composed  and  continued  by  the  apostolical  librarians 
and  notaries  of  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries;  and  that  the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the 
work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barbarous,  the  narrative 
partial,  the  details  are  trifling — yet  it  must  be  read  as  a  curious  and  authentic  record 
of  the  times.     The  epistles  of  the  popes  are  dispersed  in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 
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Two  origiBal  epifltlee,  from  Gregory  the  Second  to  the  Eputies  of 
emperor  Leo,  are  still  extant®';  and  if  they  cannot  be  to7if^m-' 
praised  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  5!!*D.*72r. 
they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of 
the  papal  monarchy.     "  During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,** 
says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  "  we  have  tasted  the  annual  comfort 
"  of  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with  your  own 
<'  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attachment  to  the  orthodox 
^^  creed  of  our  fathers.      How  deplorable  is  the  change  t   how 
"  tremendous  the   scandal !     You   now   accuse  the  Catholics  of 
"  idolatry ;  and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety 
"  and  ignorance.     To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the 
«  grossness  of  our  style  and  arguments :  the  first  elements  of  holy 
"  letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and  were  you  to  enter 
"  a  grammar-school,  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship, 
"  the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  provoked  to  cast  their 
"  horn-books  at  your  head."     After  this  decent  salutation,  the 
pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction  between  the  idols  of  antiquity 
and  the  Christian  images.     The  former  were  the  fanciful  repre- 
sentations of  phantoms  or  daemons,  at  a  time  when  the  true  God 
had  not  manifested  his  person  in  any  visible  likeness.     The  latter 
are  the  genuine  forms  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who 
had  approved,  by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and  merit  of 
this  relative  worship.     He  must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the  igno- 
rance of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the  perpetual  use  of  images, 
from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the  six 
synods  of  the  Catholic  church.      A  more  specious  argument  is 
drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent  practice :  the  harmony 
of  the  Christian  world  supersedes  the  demand  of  a  general  council ; 
and  Gregory  frankly  confesses,  that  such  assemblies  can  only  be 
useful  under  the  reign  of  an  orthodox  prince.     To  the  impudent 
and  inhuman  Leo,  more  guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  recommends 
peace,  silence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of 
Constantinople  and  Rome.     The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  are  defined  by  the  pontiff.     To  the  former  he  appropriates 
the  body ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul :  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the 
hands   of  the  magistrate:    the  more  formidable   weapon   of  ex- 
communication is  intrusted  to  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  divine  commission  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his  offending 

**  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene 
Council  (torn.  viii.  p.  651 — 674.).  They  are  without  a  date,  which  is  variously  fixed, 
by  Baronius  in  the  year  726,  by  Muratori  (  Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  120.)  in  729, 
and  by  Pagi  in  730.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  some  papists  have  praised 
the  good  sen86  and  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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father :  the  successor  of  St.  Peffer  may  lawfully  chastise  the  kings 
.of  the  earth.  "  You  assault  us,  O  tyrant  I  with  a  carnal  and  mi- 
"  litary  hand :  unarmed  and  naked  we  can  only  implore  the  Christ, 
**  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send  unto  you 
**  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of  your  body  and  the  salvation  of 
"  your  soul.  You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  despatch  my 
"  orders  to  Rome  :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of  St  Peter ; 
"  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transported 
^^  in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne.  Would 
^^  to  God  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
"  the  holy  Martin  I  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a 
"  warning  to  the  persecutors  of  the  church !  After  his  just  con- 
"  demnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  off,  in 
^^  the  fulness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant :  the  saint  is  still 
'^  adored  by  the  nations  of  Scythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his 
"  banishment  and  his  life.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  live  for  the  edifi- 
"  cation  and  support  of  the  faithful  people  ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to 
"  risk  our  safety  on  the  event  of  a. combat.  Incapable  as  you  are 
^'  of  defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of  the 
"  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation ;  but  we  can 
"  remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty  stadia  ^*,  to  the  first 

"  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then you  may  pursue  the 

**  winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of  union, 
"  the  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  East  and  West  ?  The  eyes 
**  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere,  as  a 
"  God  upon  earth,  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten 
"  to  destroy.^^  The  remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the  West 
**  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vicegerent ;  and  we  now 
"  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most  powerful  monarchs,  who  de- 
"  sires  to  receive  from  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism.^^  The 
"  Barbarians  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  while  you 
**  alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd.     These  pious  Bar- 

**  IXkovi  r4a(rapa  ardSia  Airoxotp^^^t  i  'Apxifpf^s  *P(&fnis  th  i^v  x^P^  Ko/tiray/ar,  kcI 
Urayt  SUo^ov  robs  &y4fMvs  (Epist.  i.  p.  664.).  This  proximity  of  the  Lombards  is  hard 
of  digestion.  Camillo  Pellegrini  (Dissert,  iv.  de  Ducatu  Beneventi,  in  the  Scrip.  Ital. 
torn.  V.  p.  172,  173.)  forcibly  reckons  the  xxirth  stadia,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  I 
rather  believe  that  Gregory,  with  the  pedantry  of  the  age,  employs  $tadia  for  miles, 
without  much  inquiry  into  the  genuine  measure. 

•*  "Ov  al  waartu  fiaai\tlcu  rTJs  ^Ctrects  &s  Bthy  Mytutv  ^x"*^*^^ 

"  *Airb  »^j  itrcrrdpou  S^cws  rod  \tyofji4vov  Jitirrerov  (p.  665. ).  The  Pope  appears  to 
hare  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  :  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Lateran ;  and 
in  his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  had  embraced  Christianity.  May  not  this 
unknown  Stptetus  have  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  Ina  king 
of  Wessex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Second,  visited  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  baptism,  but  of  pUgrimage  (Pagi,  A.D.  689,  No.  2.    A.D.  726,  No.  15.)? 
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^'  bariaiiB  are  kindled  into  rage :  they  thirst  to  avenge  the  persecu- 
"  tion  of  the  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ;  reflect, 
*^  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood 
"  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest ;  may  it  fall  on  your  **  own  head  1 " 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constan-  Revolt  or 
tinople  had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  JJ^JJ;  ^^ 
Italy  and  the  West,  who  related  with  grief  and  indig-  *^- 
nation  the  sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his 
prescriptive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities;  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints, 
were  abolished  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy ;  and  a  strong  al- 
ternative was  proposed  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  royal  favour  as 
the  price  of  his  compliance,  degradation  and  exile  as  the  penalty  of 
his  disobedience.  Neither  zeal  nor  policy  allowed  him  to  hesitate ; 
and  the  haughty  strain  in  which  Gregory  addressed  the  emperor 
displays  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of 
resistance.  Without  depending  on  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly 
armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral  letters  ad- 
monished the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  their  duty.'*  At  this 
signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pen- 
tapolis,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  their  military  force  by 
sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ;  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary 
strangers.  The  Italians  swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of 
the  pope  and  the  holy  images ;  the  Roman  people  wbs  devoted 
to  their  father,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to  share 
the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holy  war.  The  most  treason- 
able act,  but  the  most  obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruction 
of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself:  the  most  effectual  and  pleasing 
measure  of  rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of  Italy,  and 
depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently  abused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  new  capitation.'^  A  form  of  achninistration  was 
preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates  and  governors;  and  so 
high  was  the  public  indignation,  that  the  Italians  were  prepared  to 

"  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis. 
Respiciens  ergo  pius  vir  profanam  principis  jussionem,  jam  contra  Imperatorem  quasi 
contra  hoitem  se  armavit,  renuens  haeresim  ejus,  scribens  ubique  se  cavere  Cbristianos, 
eo  quod  orta  fuisset  impietas  talis.  Igihtr  permoti  omnes  Pentapolenses,  atque  Vene- 
tiarum  exercitus  contra  Imperatoria  jussionem  restiterunt:  dicentes  se  nunquam  in 
ejusdem  pontificis  condescendere  necem,  sed  pro  ejus  magis  defensione  Tiriliter  decer- 
tare  (p.  156.)* 

*"  A  eentuty  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius  (p.  156.);  a  most  cruel  tax,  unknown  to 
the  Saracens  themselves,  exclaims  the  lealous  Maimbourg  (Hist  des  Iconoclastes,  1.  i.), 
and  Theophanes  (p.  344.),  who  talks  of  Pharaoh's  numbering  the  male  children  of 
Israel.  This  mode  of  taxation  was  familiar  to  the  Saracens ;  and,  most  unluckily  for 
the  historian,  it  was  imposed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France  by  his  patron  Louis  XIV. 
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create  an  orthodox  emperor^  and  to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and 
army  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.     In  that  palace^  the  Soman 
bishops  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as  tlie 
authors  of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either  by  fraud 
or  force^  to  seize  their  persons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives.     The 
city  was  repeatedly  visited  or  assaulted  by  obtains  of  the  guards, 
and  dukes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they  landed 
with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some  domestic  aid,  and  the  su- 
perstition of  Nicies  may  blush  that  her  fathers  were  attached  to 
the  cause  of  heresy.     But  these  clandestine  or  open  attacks  were 
repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Bconans ;  the  Greeks 
were  overthrown  and  massacred,  their  leaders  suffered  an  igno- 
minious death,  and  the  popes,  however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused 
to  intercede  for  these  guilty  victims.     At  Ravenna  ^^,  the  several 
quarters  of  the  city  had  long  exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary 
feud ;  in  religious  controversy  they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction : 
but  the  votaries  of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and 
the  exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a 
popular  sedition.     To  punish  this  flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his 
dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the 
Adriatic  gulf.      After  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves  much 
loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ravenna :  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the  guilty  capital,  and 
to  imitate,   perhaps  to   surpass,   the   example   of  Justinian   the 
Second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion  by  the  choice  and 
execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants.     The  women  and 
clergy,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer;  the  men 
were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  the  common  danger 
had  united  the  fisu^tions,  and  the  event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to 
the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege.     In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two 
armies  alternately  yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a 
voice  was  heard,  and  Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of 
victory.     The  strangers  retreated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous 
sea-coast  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters  of  the  Po 
were  so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years  the  public 
prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river ;  and  the  institution 
of  an  annual  feast  perpetuated  the  worship  of  images,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  the  Greek  tyrant.      Amidst   the  triumph  of  the 
Catholic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  convened  a  synod  of  ninety-three 

*  See  the  Liber  Pontlficalis  of  Agnellus  (in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italiearum  of 
Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i. ),  whose  deeper  shade  of  barbarism  marks  the  difference 
between  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Yet  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and 
domestic  facts — the  quarters  and  factions  of  Ravenna  (p.  154.),  the  revenge  of  Jws- 
tinian  II.)  p.  160,  161.),  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  (p.  170,  171.),  &c 
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bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  loonocksts.  With  their  consent, 
he  pronounced  a  general  excommunication  against  all  who  hj  word 
or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  images  of 
the  saints :  in  this  sentence  the  emperor  was  tacitly  involved  *°,  but 
the  vote  of  a  last  and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply 
that  the  anathema  was  yet  suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No 
sooner  had  they  confirmed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  freedom  of  Bome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have 
relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of  the  By- 
zantine dominion.  Their  moderate  counsels  delayed  and  prevented 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not 
to  separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch 
was  permitted  to  Yeside  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  captive 
rather  than  a  master ;  and  till  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charle- 
magne, the  government  of  Bome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the  ' 
name  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.^^ 

The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Henuwic 
arms  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  o'*^®"®- 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  By  the  Csesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls  had 
been  and  annihilated :  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly  receded  from  the 
ocean,  the  Bhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  Bome  was 
reduced  to  her  ancient  territory  from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and 
from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.*^  When  the  kings  were 
banished  the  republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been 
founded  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction 
was  divided  between  two  annual  magistrates :  the  senate  continued 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  administration  and  counsel;  and  the 
legislative  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and  service.     Ignorant 

**  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  .  .  .  .  imaginum  sacranim 
....  destructor  ....  extiterit,  sit  extorris  a  corpore  D.N.  Jesu  Christi  vel  totius 
eeclesud  unitate.  The  canonists  may  decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes 
the  excommunication  ;  and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  safety,  since, 
according  to  the  oracle  (Gratian,  Caus.  xxiii.  q.  5.  c.  47.  apud  Spanheim,  Hist  Imag. 
p.  112.),  homicidas  non  esse  qui  excommunicatos  trucidant. 

**  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  principis  (Anastas. 
p.  156.).  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  amore  et  Me  R.J.  admonebat  (p.  157.).  The  popes 
style  Leo  and  Constantine  Copronymus,  Imperatores  et  Domini,  with  the  strange 
epithet  of  Piisnmi.  A  famous  Mosaic  of  the  Lateran  (A.D.  798)  represents  Christ, 
who  delivers  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constantine  V.  (Muratori,  An- 
nali  d*  Italia,  tom.  vi.  p.  337.). 

^  I  have  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  the  maps  according 
to  the  excellent  dissertation  of  father  Beretti  (de  Chorographia  Italia  Medii  ^vi, 
sect.  XX.  p.  216 — ^232.).  Yet  I  must  nicely  observe,  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lombard  foun- 
dation (p.  211.),  and  that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 
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of  the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive  Romans  had  improved  the 
science  of  government  and  war :  the  will  of  the  community  was 
absolute :  the  rights  of  individuals  were  sacred :  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or  conquest;  and  a 
band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was  moulded  into  a  nation,  deserving 
of  freedom,  and  ambitious  of  glory.^*  When  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Greek  emperors  was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Some  presented 
the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay :  her  slavery  was  a  habit, 
her  liberty  an  accident ;  the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of 
her  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the  substance, 
or  even  the  forms,  of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated  from  the 
practice  and  memory  of  the  Romans;  and  they  were  devoid  of  know- 
ledge, or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  commonwealth. 
Their  scanty  remnant,  the  offspring  of  slaves  and  strangers,  was 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  Barbarians.  As  often  as  the 
Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe, 
they  called  him  a  Roman ;  ^*  and  in  this  name,"  says  the  bishop  Liut- 
prand,  "we  include  whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever 
"  is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury,  and  every  vice 
"  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of  human  nature."***  By  the 
necessity  of  their  situation,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  cast  into 
the  rough. model  of  a  republican  government :  they  were  compelled 
to  elect  some  judges  in  peace,  and  some  leaders  in  war:  the  nobles 
assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  union  and  consent  of  the  multitude.  The  style  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  was  revived  *^,  but  the  spirit  was  fled ; 
and  their  new  independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous 
conflict  c^  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want  of  laws  could 
only  be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and 

^  On  the  extent,  population,  &c.  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader  may  peruse, 
with  pleasure,  the  Disco>ur$  Prtliminaire  to  the  Republique  Romaine  of  M.  de  Beau- 
fort (torn.  L),  who  will  not  be  accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  early  ages  of 
Rome. 

^  Quos  {Ronumos)  nos,  Longobardi  scilicet,  Saxooes,  Franci,  Lotharingi,  Rigoarii, 
Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimicos  nostros  conunoti,  nil  aliud  contu- 
meliarum  nisi  Romane,  dicamus :  hoc  solo,  id  est  Romanorum  nomine,  quicquid  ig- 
nobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatis,  quicquid  avaritiae,  quicquid  luxurie,  quicquid  mendacii, 
immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehendentes  (Liiitprand,  in  Legat  Script.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  481.).  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tully,  Minos  might  have  imposed 
as  a  fit  penance  the  daily  perusal  of  this  barbarous  passage. 

*'  Pipino  regi  Francorum,  omnis  senatus,  atque  universa  populi  generalitas  a  Deo 
servate  Romanie  urbis.  Codex  Carolin.  epist.  36.  in  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  pars.  u. 
p.  160.  The  names  of  senatus  and  senator  were  never  totally  extinct  (Dissert.  Choro- 
graph.  p.  21C,  217.);  l>ut  in  the  middle  ages  they  signified  little  more  than  nobiies, 
optimates,  &c.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin.). 


*  Yet  this  contumelious  sentence,  quot-  bishop  to  the  Byzantine  Romaus,  whom, 
ed  by  Robertson  (Charles  V.  note  2.)  as  indeed,  lie  admits  to  be  the  genuine  de- 
well  as  Gibbon,  was  applied  by  the  angry     scendante  of  Romulus. —  M. 
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domestic  connsels,  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
His  akos^  his  sermons^  his  correspondence  with  the  kings  and 
prelates  of  the  West,  his  recent  services,  their  gratitude,  and  oath, 
accustomed  the  Romans  to  consider  him  as  the  first  magistrate  or 
prince  of  the  city.  The  Christian  humility  of  the  popes  was  not 
offended  by  the  name  of  Dominusy  or  Lord;  and  their  face  and 
inscription  are  still  apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins.*®  Their 
temporal  dominion  is  now  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand 
years ;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people,  whom 
they  had  redeemed  from  slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  ^^^  ^j. 
Elis  enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  ^^um^ 
of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  Olympic  games.'*^  ***  A?b.  • 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a  similar  pri-  ^^^^^^• 
vilege  had  guarded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  the  calamities 
of  war ;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  would 
have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and  his 
successor.  But  this  mystic  circle  could  have  been  traced  only 
by  the  wand  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage :  this  pacific  system  was  in- 
compatible with  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  popes :  the  Romans 
were  not  addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to  the  innocent  and 
placid  labours  of  agriculture ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  though 
softened  by  the  climate,  were  far  below  the  Grecian  states  in  the 
institutions  of  public  and  private  life.  A  memorable  example  of 
repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand,  king  of  the 
Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  the  conqueror 
listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregory  the  Second*®,  withdrew  his  troops, 
resigned  his  conquests,  respectfully  visited  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  after  performing  his  devotions,  offered  his  sword  and  dagger, 
his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his  silver  cross,  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on 
the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  But  this  religious  fervour  was  the  illusion, 
perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment ;  the  sense  of  interest  is  strong 
and  lasting;  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the 
Lombards ;  and  both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly  tempted 
by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  unwar- 

**  See  Muratori,  AntiquLt  Italiae  Medil  ^vi,  torn.  ii.  Dissertat  xxvii.  p.  548. 
On  one  of  these  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa  {A.D,  772);  on  the  reverse,  Vict. 
DDNN,  with  the  word  CON  OB,  which  the  Pdre  Joubert  (Science  des  Medailles, 
torn.  iL  p.  42.)  explains  by  COiVstantinopoli  Officina  B  (seeunda). 

*^  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  S2 — 36. 
edition  in  1 2mo.),  and  the  judicious  reflections  of  Polybius  (tom.  i.  1.  iv.  p.  466.  edit 
Gronov. ). 

*■  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Sigonius  (de  Regno 
Italis,  1.  iii  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  173.),  who  imitates  the  licence  and  the  spirit  of  Sallust 
or  lAyy. 
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like  profession  of  her  new  chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  empe- 
ror^  they  declared  themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy  images: 
Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Romagna,  which  had  already 
assumed  that  distinctive  appellation ;  the  Catholics  of  the  Exarchate 
yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power;  and  a 
foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  impreg- 
nable fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city  and  fortress  were  speedily 
recovered  by  the  active  diligence  and  maritime  forces  of  the  Vene- 
tians ;  and  those  faithful  subjects  obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Gre- 
gory himselF^  in  separating  the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the 
general  cause  of  the  Roman  empire.^^  The  Greeks  were  less 
mindful  of  the  service,  than  the  Lombards  of  the  injury :  the  two 
nations,  hostile  in  their  faith,  Were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and 
unnatural  alliance :  the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the  con- 
quest of  Spoleto  and  Rome :  the  storm  evaporated  without  effect, 
but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious  alter- 
native of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus  dedared 
himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope :  Ravenna 
was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery*^,  and  this  final  conquest  ex- 
tinguished the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who  had  reigned  with  a  sub- 
ordinate power  since  the  time  of  Justinian  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Gt)thic  kingdom.  Rome  was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  vic- 
torious Lombard  as  her  lawful  sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a 
piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the 
sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her 
disobedience.  The  Romans  hesitated ;  they  entreated ;  they  com- 
plained; and  the  threatening  Barbarians  were  checked  by  arms 
and  negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an 
ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.*^ 

H«rdeii.  ^^  ^^  distrcss,  the  first*  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid 
bJISSJn.  of  ^^^  ^^^0  of  ^^®  *^®>  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed 
A.  D.  784.    ^jjg  French  monarchy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or 

**  The  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagominus  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  13.)  and  the  doge 
Andrew  Dandolo  (Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  zii.  p.  135.),  have  preserved  this  epistle 
of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ravenna  are  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus 
(de  Gest  Langobard.  Lvi.  c.  49.  54.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  i.  pars.  i.  p.  506.  508.); 
but  our  chronologists,  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c.  cannot  ascertain  the  date  or  circumstances. 

**  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of  Anastasius — dt- 
ceperait  or  deeerpgerat  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  L  p.  167.). 

"  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes  to  Charles  Martel 
(whom  they  style  Subregulut)y  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  it 
was  formed  by  the  last  of  these  princes.  His  original  and  authentic  MS.  (Bibliotbecc 
Cubicularis)  is  now  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  has  been  published  by 
Lambecius  and  Muratori  (sScript.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  parsii.  p.  75,  &c). 


•  Gregory  the  First  had  been  dead  above  a  century ;  read  Gregory  the  Third. — ^I. 
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duke ;  and  who,  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved 
his  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles  with  decent 
reverence ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and  the  shortness 
of  his  life,  prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  except 
by  a  friendly  and  ineffectual  mediation.  His  son  Pepin,  the  heir 
of  his  power  and  virtues,  assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the 
Roman  church ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and  religion.  But  the  danger 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  the  succour  on  those  of  the  Seine ; 
and  our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery.  Amidst 
the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the  Third  embraced  the  generous 
resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France, 
to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the  pity  and 
indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing  the  public  despair  by 
litanies  and  orations,  he  undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the 
ambassadors  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek  emperor.  The 
king  of  the  Lombards  was  inexorable ;  but  his  threats  could  not 
silence  the  complaints,  nor  retard  the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  hastened  t.o  grasp  the  right-hand  of  his  protector ;  a 
hand  which  was  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  friendship. 
Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apostle ;  at 
the  next  assembly,  the  field  of  March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were 
exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike  nation,  and  he  repassed  the  Alps, 
not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  a  French 
army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in  person.  The  Lombards,  after 
a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an  ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to 
restore  the  possessions,  and  to  respect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman 
church.  But  no  sooner  was  Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  the  French  arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  resented  his 
disgrace.  Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his  arms ;  and  Stephen, 
apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies,  enforced 
his  complaint  and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the  name  and 
person  of  St  Peter  himself.  ^^  The  apostle  assures  his  adopted 
sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  dead  in 
the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit ;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must 
obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  church : 
that  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the 

"  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Carolious,  epist  iii.  p.  9S.  The 
enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud  and  blasphemy ;  yet  they  surely 
meant  to  persuade  rather  than  deceive.  This  introduction  of  the  dc»d,  or  of  immortals, 
was  fomiliar  to  the  ancient  orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this  occasion  in  the  rude 
fashion  of  the  age. 
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host  of  heayen,  unanimously  urge  the  request,  and  will  confess  the 
obligation;  that  riches,  victory,  and  paradise,  will  crown  their 
pious  enterprise,  and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of 
their  neglect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perfidious  Lombards.     The  second 
expedition  of  Pepin  was  not  less  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the 
first :  St.  Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved,  and  Astol- 
phus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the  scouj^ 
of  a  foreign  master.     After  this  double  chastisement,   the  Lom- 
bards languished  iibout  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  languor  and 
decay.     But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled  to  their  condition ; 
and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues  of  the  feeble,  they 
peevislily  harassed  the  Romans  with  a  repetition  of  claims,  evasions, 
and  inroads,  which  they  undertook  without  reflection  and  termi- 
nated without  glory.     On  either  side,  their  expiring  monarchy  was 
pressed  by  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  pope  Adrian  the  First,  the 
genius,  the  fortune,  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne   the  son  of 
Pepin ;  these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state  were  united  in  public 
and  domestic  friendship,  and  while  they  trampled  on  the  prostrate, 
they  varnished  their  proceedings  with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity 
and  moderation.^'     The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
were  the  only  defence  of  the  Lombards ;  the  former  were  'sur- 
prised, the  latter  were  invested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin  ;  and  after  a 
cooquMt     blockade  of  two  years  ♦,  Desiderius,  the  last  of  their  native 
blr^J'by     princes,  surrendered  his  sceptre  and  his  capital     Under 
JSSSJ^'      the  dominion  of  a  foreign  king,  but  in  the  possession  of 
^^•^^*'    their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became  the  brethren, 
rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who  derived  their  blood, 
and  manners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Germanic  origin.^  ^ 
Pepin  and        The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlo- 
magae.       vingiau  family  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and 
France.      modcm,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  history.     In  the  oon- 
763. 768.  ■    quest  of  Italy,  the  champions  of  the  Roman  church  ob- 
tained a  favourable  occasion,  a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the 

^  Except  in  the  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Deaiderius,  whom  Charlemagne  re- 
pudiated sine  aliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  roost  furiously  opposed  the 
alliance  of  a  noble  Frank — cum  per6dlL,  horridi,  nee  dlcenda,  foetentissima  natione 
Longobardorum — to  whom  he  imputes  the  first  stain  of  leprosy  (Cod.  Carolin. 
epist  45.  p.  178,  179.).  Another  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  existence  of  a 
first  wife  (Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  232,  233.  236,  237.).  But  Charle- 
magne indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  concubinage. 

**  See  the  Annali  d*  Italia  of  Muratori,  tom.  vL  and  the  three  first  Dissertations  of 
bis  Antiquitates  Italia  Medii  JEvi,  tom.  i. 


•  Of  fifteen  months.     James,  Life  of  Charlemagne,  p.  187. — M. 
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people,  the  prayers  and  intrigues  of  the  clergy.     But  the  most 
essential  gifts  of  the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the 
dignities  of  king  of  France  *^,  and  of  patrician  of  Eome.     I.  Under 
the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to  resume 
the  practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  their  kings, 
their  laws,  and  the  oracles  of  their  fate.     The  Franks  were  per- 
plexed between  the  name  and  substance  of  their  government.    All 
the  powers  of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the 
palace ;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  his 
ambition.     His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his  valour ;  his  friends 
were  multiplied  by  his  liberality ;  his  father  had  been  the  saviour 
of  Christendom ;  and  the  claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeated 
and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four  generations.     The  name  and 
image  of  royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last  descendant  of  Clovis, 
the  feeble  Childeric ;  but  his  obsolete  right  could  only  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  sedition :  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the 
simplicity  of  the  constitution ;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a  prince, 
was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the  fortune  of  his 
family.     The  mayor  and  the  nobles  were  bound,  by  an  oath  of 
fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantom :  the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and 
sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  their  common  ambassadors  addressed  the 
Roman  pontiff,   to  dispel  their  scruples,  or  to  absolve  their  pro- 
mise.    The  interest  of  pope  Zachary,  the  successor  of  the  two 
Gregories,  prompted  him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favour : 
he  pronounced  that  the  nation  might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same 
person,  the  title  and  authority  of  king ;  and  that  the  unfortunate 
Childeric,  a  victim  of  the  public  safety,  should  be  degraded,  shaved, 
and  confined  in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.     An 
answer  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes  was  accepted  by  the  Franks, 
as  the  opinion  of  a  casuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle 
of  a  prophet :  the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth ; 
and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  sufirage  of  a  free 
people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws,  and  to  march  under  his  stan- 
dard.    His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle 
of  Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  the  Third,  who, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head 

"  Besides  the  common  bistorians,  three  French  critics,  Launoy  (Opera,  tom.  v. 
pars  ii.  1.  Tii.  epist  9.  p.  477 — 487.),  Pagi  (Critica,  A.  D.751,  No.  1—6.  A.  D.  752, 
No.  1 — 10.),  and  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Novi  Testamenti,  disscrtat  ii.  p.  96 — 107.), 
have  treated  this  subject  of  the  deposition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  attention,  but 
with  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  are  hard  pressed 
by  the  texts  which  they  produce  of  Eginhard,  Thcophanc9>  and  the  old  annals,  Lau- 
reshamenses,  Fjldenses,  Loisielani. 
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of  his  benefactor.  The  rojal  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was 
dexterously  applied^:  the  successor  of  St  Peter  assumed  the 
character  of  a  divine  ambassador :  a  German  chieftain  was  traiiB- 
formed  into  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been 
diffused  and  maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modem 
Europe.  The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath ;  but 
a  dire  anathema  was  thundered  against  them  and  their  posterity,  if 
they  should  dare  to  renew  the  same  freedom  of  choice^  or  to  elect 
a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes.  Without  apprehending  the  future  danger,  these  princes 
gloried  in  their  present  security:  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne 
affirms,  that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the  authority 
of  the  popes  ^^';  and,  in  their  boldest  enterprises,  they  insist, 
with  confidence,  on  this  signal  and  successful  act  of  temporal 
jurisdiction. 

Patridant  ^^'  ^^  ^^®  chaugc  of  mauucrs  and  language  the  pa- 
ofRoise.  tricians  of  Rome*^  were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of 
Bomulus,  or  the  palace  of  Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the 
republic,  or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.  After  the  re- 
covery of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of  Justinian,  the  importance 
and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces  required  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  magbtrate ;  he  was  indifferently  styled  the  exarch  or  the 
patrician  ;  and  these  governors  of  Bavenna,  who  fill  their  place  in 
the  chronology  of  princes,  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
Boman  city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  Ex- 
archate, the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted  some  sacrifice  of 
their  independence.  Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right 
of  disposing  of  themselves;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
people  successively  invested  Charles  Martel  and  his  posterity  with 
the  honours  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  powerful 
nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  subordinate  office ; 
but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended ;  and,  in  the 

**  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  theatre,  it  bad  been 
used,  in  the  vith  and  viith  centuries,  by  the  provincial  bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain. 
The  royal  unction  of  Constantinople  was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of 
the  empire.  Constantine  Manasses  mentions  that  of  Charlemagne  as  a  foreign,  Jewish, 
incomprehensible  ceremony.  See  Selden*s  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  Works,  voL  iii. 
part  i.  p.  234 — ^249. 

^'^  See  Eginhard,  in  Vit4  Caroli  Magni,  c.  i.  p.  9,  &c.  c.  iii.  p.  24.  Childeric  was 
deposed — jusait,  the  Carlovingians  were  established — auctoritate^  Pontificis  Romani. 
Launoy,  &o.  pretend  that  these  strong  words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretation. 
Be  it^so  ;  yet  Eginbard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language. 

"  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  v. 
p.  149 — 151.).  Pagi  (Critica,  A.  D.  740,  Na  6 — 11.),  Muratori  (Annali  d^ltalw, 
torn.  vi.  p.  BOS — 329. )«  and  St.  Maro  (Abr6g6  Chronologique  d'ltalie^  torn.  i.  p.  379— 
382. ).  Of  these  the  Franciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a 
lieutenant  of  the  church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 
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vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a  more  glorious  commission 
from  the  pope  and  the  republic  The  Roman  ambassadors  pre- 
sented these  patricians  with  the  keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as 
a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sovereignty ;  with  a  holy  banner  which  it 
was  their  right  and  duty  to  unfurl  in  the  defence  of  the  church 
and  city*^  In  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  inter- 
position of  the  Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while  it 
threatened  the  safety,  of  Rome;  and  the  patriciate  represented 
only  the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  protectors 
The  power  ^nd  policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy,  and 
imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  exarch, 
the  representative  of  the  emperor;  and  these  honours  obtained 
some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  Pope  Adrian 
the  First.^  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  sudden  approach 
of  the  monarch,  than  he  despatched  the  magistrates  and  nobles  of 
Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  banner,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
city.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile,  the  Flaminian  way  was  lined 
with  the  schools,  or  national  communities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards, 
Saxons,  &c. :  the  Roman  youth  were. under  arms ;  and  the  children 
of  a  more  tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive  branches  in  their  hands, 
chanted  the  praises  of  their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  the 
holy  crosses,  and  ensigns  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and,  as  he 
ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step  of  the  threshold  of 
the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian  expected  him  at  the  head  of 
his  clergy:  they  embraced,  as  friends  and  equals;  but  in  their 
march  to  the  altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right-hand  of 
the  pope.  Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  emptv 
demonstrations  of  respect.  In  the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his  Imperial  coronation, 
Rome,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his 
own,  to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  family:  in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and 
justice  was  administered ;  and  the  election  of  the  popes  was  ex- 

"  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  banner  and  the  keys  ; 
but  the  style  of  ad  reffnum  dimisimus,  or  direximus  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  i.  torn.  iii> 
pars  ii.  p.  76.),  seems  to  allow  of  no  palliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna 
library,  they  read,  instead  of  reffnum,  roffum,  prayer  or  request  (see  Ducange) ;  and 
the  royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  by  this  important  correction  (Catalani,  in 
his  Critical  Prefaces  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  xvii.  p.  95 — 99.). 

^  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificalis  observes — ob.- 
viaro  illi  ejus  sanctitas  dirigens  venerabiles  cruces,  id  est  signa ;  sicut  mos  est  ad  ex« 
archum,  aut  patricium  suscipiendum,  eum  cum  ingenti  honore  suscipi  fecit  (torn.  iiL 
pars  i.  p.  1 85. ). 
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amined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except  an  original  and 
self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there  was  not  any  prerogative 
remuning,  which  the  title  of  emperor  could  add  to  the  patridan  of 
Rome.^* 

Dmiftthmi        The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  was  adequate  to 
md?har.  thcsc  obligations,  and  their  names  are  consecrated,  as  the 
th?P^.  saviours  and  benefactors  of  the  Roman  churoh.     Her  an- 
cient patrimony  of  farms  and  houses  was  transformed  by  their 
bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the 
donation  of  the  Exarchate  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests  of 
Pepin.*^     Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prey ;  the  keys 
and  the  hostages  of  the  principal   cities  were  delivered  to  the 
French  ambassador ;  and,  in  his  master's  name,  he  presented  them 
before  the  tomb  of  St  Peter.     The  ample  measure  of  the  Exar- 
chate^* might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed 
the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent ;  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits 
were  included  in  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara : 
its  inseparable  dependency  was  the  Pentapolis,  which  stretched 
along  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the 
midland  country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.     In  this 
transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  popes  have  been  se- 
verely condemned.     Perhaps  the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest 
should  have  rejected  an  eardily  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  govern  without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  profession. 
Perhaps  a  faithful  subject,  or  even  a  generous  enemy,  would  have 
been  less  impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Barbarian;  and  if  the 
emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in  his  name  the  restitution 
of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve  the  pope  from  the  reproach  of 
treachery  and  falsehood.     But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
laws,  every  one  may  accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his  benefactor 
can  bestow  without  injustice.     The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated, 
or  forfeited,  his  right  to  the  Exarchate ;  and  the  sword  of  Astol- 
phus was  broken  by  the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian.     It 

'1  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  describes  Rome 
as  his  subject  city — vestra?  civitates  (ad  Pompeium  Festum),  suis  addidit  sceptris  (de 
Metensis  Kcclcsis  Episcopis).  Some  Carlovingian  medah,  struck  at  Rome,  have 
engaged  Le  lilanc  to  write  an  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  authority 
at  Rome,  both  as  patricians  and  emperors  (Amsterdam,  1692,  in  4t3.). 

**  Mosheim  (Institution  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263.)  weighs  this  donation  with  fair  and 
deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been  produced ;  but  the  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis  represents  (p.  171.),  and  the  Codex  Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift  Both 
are  contemporary  records ;  and  the  latter  is  the  moi'e  authentic,  since  it  has  been  pre- 
served, not  in  the  Papal,  but  ttie  Imperial,  Library. 

'*  Between  the  exorbitant  claims,  and  narrow  concessions,  of  interest  and  prejudice, 
from  which  even  Muratori  (  Antiquiiat.  torn.  i.  p,  6n — 68.)  is  not  exempt,  I  have  been 
guided,  in  the  limits  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  by  the  Dissertatio  Cliorographtca 
Italiae  Mcdii  Mvi,  torn.  x.  p.  160 — 180. 
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waa  not  in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  exposed  his 
person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps :  he  pos- 
sessed,  and  might  lawfully  alienate,  his  conquests :  and  to  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Greeks  he  piously  replied  that  no  human  consi- 
deration should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift  which  he  had  conferred 
on  the  Boman  Pontiff  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme 
and  absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time  a 
Christian  bishop  invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  temporal 
prince ;  the  choice  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  palace  of  Kavenna.  In  the 
dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto^  sought  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  shaved  their  heads  after 
the  Roman  fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and  subjects 
of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary  surrender,  the  pre- 
sent circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That  mysterious  circle  was 
enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation 
of  Charlemagne^*,  who,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  victory,  de- 
spoiled himself  and  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  cities  and  islands  which 
had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Exarchate.  But,  in  the  cooler 
moments  of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed,  with  an  eye  of  jea- 
lousy and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The 
execution  of  his  own  and  his  father's  promises  was  respectfully 
eluded:  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  empire;  and,  in  his  life  and  death,  Ravenna^,  as 
well  as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate  melted  away  in  the  hands  of  the 
popes ;  they  found  in  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  a  dangerous  and 
domestic  rival  ^' :  the  nobles  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  of  a 
priest;  and  in  the  disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the 

••  Spoletini  deprecati  sunt,  ut  eos  in  servltio  B.  Petri  reciperet  et  more  Romanonim 
tonsurari  faceret  (Anastasius,  p.  185.).  Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  gave 
their  own  persons  or  their  country. 

"^  The  policy  and  donaMons  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully  examined  by  St  Marc 
(  Abr6g£,  torn.  i.  p.  390 — 408.),  who  has  well  studied  the  Codex  Carolinus.  I  believe, 
with  him,  that  they  were  only  verbal.  The  most  ancient  act  of  donation  that  pretends 
to  be  extant,  is  that  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  pious  ( Sigonius,  de  Regno  Italian,  1.  iv. 
Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  267 — 270.).  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least  its  integrity,  are  much 
questioned  (Pagi,  A.  D.  817,  No.  7,  &c.  Muratori,  Annali,  tom.  vi.  p.  432,  &c. 
Dissertat.  Chorographica,  p.  33,  34.);  but  I  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  these 
princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  not  their  own. 

"  Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Hadrian  I.,  the  mosaics 
of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la-Chapellc  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  67. 
p.  223.). 

•'  The  popes  often  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna  (Codex  Carolin. 
cpist  51,  52,  53.  p.  200 — ^205.).  Si  corpus  St.  Andres  Iratris  germani  St.  Petri  hie 
humassct,  nequaquam  nos  Romani  pontiBces  sic  subjugassent  (Agnellus,  Liber  Pon- 
tlficaljs,  in  Scriptores  Rerum  Ital.  tom.  ii.  parsi.  p.  107.). 
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memory  of  an  ancient  claim^  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they 
have  revived  and  realised. 

Forgery  of  Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning ;  and 
tioD  of'*'  the  strong,  though  ignorant.  Barbarian  was  often  entan- 
tioef  '  gled  in  the  net  of  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and 
Lateran  were  an  arsenal  and  manufacture,  which,  according  to  the 
occasion,  have  produced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  or 
genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts,  as  they  tended  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  Boman  church.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore, 
composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of  Constantine,  the  two 
magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of  the  popes. 
This  memorable  donation  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle 
of  Adrian  the  First,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  libe- 
rality, and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constantine.®*  According 
to  the  legend,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of  the 
leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St  SUvester,  the 
Boman  bishop ;  and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recom- 
pensed. His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  the  seat  and  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter ;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in 
the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual  sove- 
reignty of  Bome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West.^^  This 
fiction  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  efiects.  The  Greek 
princes  were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of 
Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were 
delivered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the 
Carlovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  restitu- 
tion of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  sovereignty 
of  Bome  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people ;  and 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  were  invested  with  the 
purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Csesars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  times,  that  the  most  absurd  of  fables  was  re- 
ceived, with  equal  reverence,  in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still 

^  Plissimo  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Eoclesia  elevata  et  ezaltata 
est»  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperioe  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est.  .  .  .  Quia  ecce  norus 
Constantinus  his  temporibus,  &c.  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  -49.  in  torn.  iii.  part.  il. 
p.  195.)-  Pagi  (Critica,  A.  D.  .S24,  No.  16.)  ascribes  them  to  an  impostor  of  the 
viiith  century,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore:  his  humble  title  of  Ptceaior 
was  ignorantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator  i  his  merchandise  was  indeed  profitable, 
and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  much  wealth  and  power. 

"  Fabricius  (Bibliot  Grajc.  torn.  vi.  p.  4—7.)  has  enumerated  the  several  editions 
of  this  Act,  iu  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which  Laurentius  Valla  recites  and 
refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either  from  the  spurious  Acts  of  St  Silvester  or  from 
Gratian*s  Decree,  to  which,  according  to  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously 
tacked. 
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enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law.^^  The  emperore,  and 
the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgery,  that  subverted 
their  rights  and  freedom ;  and  the  only  opposition  proceeded  from 
a  Sabine  monastery,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  donation  of  Constantine.'* 
In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was  trans- 
pierced by  the  jwn  of  Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent 
critic  and  a  Roman  patriot.^^  His  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious  boldness ;  yet  such  is 
the  silent  and  irresistible  progress  of  reason,  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  next  age,  the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historians^ 
and  poets ^S  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Roman  church.^^  The  popes  themselves  have  indulged  a  smile 
at  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar^^;  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still 
sanctifies  their  reign ;  and,  by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended 

**  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed?)  by  pope  Leo  IX.,  cardinal 
Peter  Damianus,  &c.  Muratori  places  (Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  ix.  p.  23,  24.)  the 
fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  Othos,  &c.  de  Donatione  Constantini. 
See  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis  Alexander,  secuhimn  iv.  diss.  25.  p.  335 — 350. 

"  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy  (A.  D.  1105),  which  arose  from  a  private 
law-sait,  in  the  Cbronicon  Farsense  (Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii. 
p.  637,  &c. ),  a  copious  extract  from  the  archives  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  They 
were  formerly  accessible  to  curious  foreigners  (Le  Blanc  and  Mabillon),  and  would 
have  enriched  the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Monastica  Italia  of  Quiiini.  But  they 
are  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scriptore^  R.  I.  tom.  iL  parsiL  p.  269.)  by  the  timid 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the  future  cardinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority 
and  the  whispers  of  ambition  (Quirini,  Comment,  parsii.  p.  123—136.). 

"  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (de  Potestate  Imperiali  Ecclesiastica, 
p.  734—780.)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  composed  by  the  author,  A.  D.  1440, 
six  years  after  the  flight  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  party  pam- 
phlet :  Valla  justifies  and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even  approve 
the  use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  critic  might  expect  the 
persecution  of  the  clergy;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is  buried  in  the  Lateran 
( Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Valla  ;  Vossius,  de  Historicis  Latinis,  p.  580. ). 

"  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valuable  digression, 
which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  correctly  published  from  the  author's 
MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in  quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775  (Istoria 
d'  Italia,  tom.  i.  p.  385 — 395. ). 

^*  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things  that  were  lost  upon 
earth  (Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  80.). 

Di  vari  fiore  ad  un  grand  monte  passa, 
Ch*ebbe  gia  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte : 
Que&to  era  il  dono  (se  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Costantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece. 

Yet  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

♦*  See  Baronius  A.  D.  324,  No.  117—123.  A.  D.  1191,  No.  51,  &c.  The  cardi- 
nal wishes  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  offered  by  Constantine,  and  refused  by  Silvester. 
The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

"  Baronius  n*en  dit  guerres  contre ;  encore  en  a-t*il  trop  dit,  et  Ton  vouloit  sans 
moi  (  Cardinal  du  Perron),  qui  I'empechai,  censurer  cette  partie  de  son  histoire.  J*en 
devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il  nc  me  repondit  autre  chose  **  che  volete?  i  Canonici 
la  tengono,"  il  le  dlsoit  en  riant  (Perroniana,  p.  77.). 
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the  decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles^  the  edifice  has  subsisted 
after  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 
Rettori-  While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedom  and 

iin^i  la  dominion,  the  images^  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt^  were 
by*ihJ*  restored  in  the  Eastern  empire.^^  Under  the  reign  of 
i^!"  Constantihe  the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Ac.  '  '  power  had  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extir[>ating  the 
root,  of  superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held^  were 
secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to  devotion ; 
and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females  obtained  a  final 
victory  over  the  reason  and  authority  of  man.  Leo  the  Foiurth 
maintained  with  less  rigour  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene^  had  imbibed  the 
zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  Idolatry,  rather  than  the 
philosophy,  of  their  ancestors.  During  the  life  of  her  husband, 
these  sentiments  were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and 
she  could  only  labour  to  protect  and  promote  some  favourite  monks 
whom  she  drew  from  their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropolitan 
thrones  of  the  East.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own  name 
and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  undertook  the  ruin  of 
the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first  step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a 
general  edict  for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the 
monks,  a  thousand  images  were  eafposed  to  the  public  veneration ; 
a  thousand  legends  were  invented  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles. 
By  the  opportunities  of  death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were 
judiciously  filled;  the  most  eager  competitors  for  earthly  or 
celestial  favour  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius  gave  Irene 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  Oriental 
church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council  could  only  be  re- 
pealed by  a  similar  assembly"^ :  the  Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened 
were  bold  in  possession,  and  averse  to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice 
of  the  bishops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more  formidable  clamour  of 
the  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantinople.    The  delay  and  intrigues 

""  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  collecetd,  for  the 
Catholics,  by  Baronius  and  Pagi  (A.  D.  780—840),  Natalia  Alexander  (Hist  N.  T.- 
seculum  viii.  Panoplia  adversus  Ha^reticos,  p.  118 — 178.),  and  Dupin  (Bibliot. 
Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  136 — 154.);  for  the  Protestants,  by  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imag.  p.  305 
—639.),  Basnage  (Hist.  del'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  556—572.  torn.  ii.  p^.  1362—1385.).  and 
Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  etix.).  The  Protestants,  except  Mosheim, 
arc  soured  with  controversy ;  but  the  Catholics,  except  Dupin,  arc  inflamed  by  the 
fury  and  superstition  of  the  monks;  and  even  Le  Beau  (Hist  du  Bas  Empire),  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 

^  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  with  a  number 
of  relative  pieces,  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Councils,  p.  645 — 1600.  A  faithful 
version,  with  some  cridcal  notes,  would  provoke,  in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 
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of  a  year,  the  separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  the   viith 
choice  of  Nice  for  a  second  orthodox  synod,  removed  ?oSncii. 
these  obstacles;  and  the  episcopal  conscience  was  again,   a.d.ts??' 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.     No  cSt/aa."" 
naore  than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for  the  consummation  of 
this  important  work  :  the  Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but 
as  criminals  or  penitents :  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates 
of  pope  Adl-ian  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs 7^,  the  decrees  were 
framed  by  the  president  Taracius,  and  ratified  by  the  acclama- 
tions and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.     They 
unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable 
to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  church : 
but   they  hesitate  whether   that  worship   be   relative   or  direct; 
whether  the  Godhead,  and  the  figure,  of  Christ,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  mode  of  adoration.     Of  this  second  Nicene  council,  the  acts 
are  still  extant ;  a  curious  monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
of  falsehood  and  folly.     I  shall  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops,  on  the  comparative  merit  of  image-worship  and  morality. 
A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  daemon  of  fornication,  on 
condition  of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung 
in  his  cell.     His  scruples   prompted   him  to  consult  the  abbot. 
"  Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and  his  Mother  in  their 
**  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  you,"  replied  the  casuist,  "  to 
"  enter  every  brothel,  and  visit  every  prostitute,  in  the  city."®° 
For  the  honour  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  the  orthodoxy  of  Final  wta- 
the  Soman  church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  the  orimTgJL 
two  princes  who  convened  the  two  councils  of  Nice  are  empresi 
both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons.     The  second  of  a.d.842. 
these  assemblies  was  approved  and  rigorously  executed  by  the  des- 
potism of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adversaries  the  toleration  which 
at  first   she  had  granted  to  her  friends.      During  the  five  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was 
maintained,  with  unabated  rage  and  various  success,  between  the 
worshippers  and  the  breakers  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined 
to  pursue  with  minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same  events. 

^  The  pope*s  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without  any  special  com- 
mission, and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return.  Some  vagabond  monks  were 
persuaded  by  the  Catholics  to  represent  the  Oriental  patriarchs.  Tins  curious  anecdote 
is  revealed  by  Theodore  Studites  (epist.  i.  38.  in  Sirmond.  Opp.  torn.  ▼.  p.  1319.)> 
one  of  the  warmest  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 

••  ^vfi^ipti  94  <roi  fi^  KaraKiiTfuf  h  rg  7r6\ei  toiJtt?  iropvtiov  fls  6  fi^  cWA0J77,  ^  Tvo 
dpyiftr^  rh  irpoaie^ttv  rhv  K^piov  iifi&v  koX  S^thv  *l7i(rovv  Xpurriv  /uerd  rijs  tiias  ovrou  fiiirpot 
4y  ^Kovu  These  visits  could  not  be  innocent,  since  the  Aaifuoy  tropytias  (the  daemon  of 
fornication)  ^toXc/mi  8^  a^oy  .  .  •  ^v  fjd<f,  ody  &s  Mkcito  aur^  a^SUpa,  &c.  Actio  iv. 
p  901.  Actio  V.  p.  1031. 
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Nicephonis  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice ;  and 
the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the  cause 
of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.     Superstition  and  weakness 
formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  First,  but  the  saints  and 
images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votary  on  the  throne. 
In  the  purple,  Leo  the  Fifth  asserted  the  name  and  religion  of  an 
Armenian ;  and  the  idols,  with  their  seditious  adherents,  were  con- 
demned to  a  second  exile.     Their  appkuse  would  have  sanctified 
the  murder  T)f  an  impious  tyrant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor, 
the  second  Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the  Phrygian 
heresies :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into 
the  opposite  scale.     His  moderation  was  guarded  by  timidity ;  but 
his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and  pity,  was  the  last 
and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  times 
ran  strongly  against  them ;  and  the  emperors,  who  stemmed  the 
torrent,  were   exasperated  and   punished   by  the   public  hatred. 
After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  final  victory  of  the  images  was 
achieved  by  a  second  female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the 
guardian  of  the  empire.     Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive. 
The  fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  the  soul  of 
her  deceased  husband ;  the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patriarch 
was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of  two  hun- 
dred lashes:   the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted,  and  the 
festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory  of  the  triumph 
of  the  images.     A  single  question  yet  remained,  whether  they  are 
endowed  with  any  proper  and  inherent  sanctity ;    it  was  agitated 
by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh  century®* ;  and  as  this  opinion  has 
the  strongest  recommendation  of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it 
was  not  more  explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative.     In  the  West, 
pope  Adrian  the  First  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as  the 
seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.     Rome  and  Italy  were 
docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Reluctance  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race  of  super- 
FrLnksand  stitiou.      Tlic  churchcs  of  France,  Germany,  England, 
majrn"  *'    and  Spain,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adoration 
&'c.  '     '    and  the  destruction  of  images,  which  they  admitted  into 
their  temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful 
memorials  of  faith  and  history.     An  angry  book  of  controversy 

**  Sec  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexius  of  Anna  Comnena(l.  ▼.  p.  129.) 
and  Moaheim  (Instltut.  Hist  £ccles.  p.  S71,  372.). 
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was  composed  and  published  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne^^: 
under  his  authority  a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  assembled 
at  Frankfort®^ :  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they 
pronounced  a  more  severe  censure  against  the  superstition  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  decrees  of  their  pretended  council,  which  was  long 
despised  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  West.®*  Among  them  the 
worship  of  images  advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  progress ; 
but  a  large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by 
the  gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation,  and 
of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  are  still  im- 
mersed in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

It  was  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  ^.^^^ 
the  pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  [Je^^ 
of  Rome  and  Italy,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire  to  £«««!? 
the  less  orthodox  Charlemagne.     They  were  compelled  to  ^^^^, 
choose  between  the  rival  nations:  religion  was  not  the    '^'^^-^^• 
sole  motive  of  their  choice ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  failings 
of  their  friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the 
Catholic  virtues  of  their  foes.     The  difference  of  language  and 
manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals ;  and  they 
were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  opposition  of  seventy 
years.     In  that  schism  the  Komans  had  tasted  of  freedom,  and  the 
popes  of  sovereignty :  their  submission  would  have  exposed  them 
to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  the  revolution  of  Italy  had 
betrayed  the  impotence,  as  well  as  the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine 
court.     The  Greek  emperors  had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had 
not  restored  the  Calabrian  estates®^  and  the   Illyrian  diocese ®^ 

"*  The  Libri  Carolini  (Spanheim,  p.  443 — 529.)>  composed  in  the  palace  or  winter- 
quarters  of  Charlemagne,  at  Worms,  A.  D.  790 ;  and  sent  by  Engebert  to  pope 
Hadrian  I.  vho  answered  them  by  a  grandis  et  verbosa  epistola  (Concil.  torn.  viii. 
p.  1553.).  The  Carolines  propose  120  objections  against  Ihe  Nicene  synod,  and  such 
words  as  these  are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric — Demcntiam  .  .  priscie  Gentilitatis 

obsoletum  errorem argumenta  insanissima  et  absurdissima  ....  derisione 

dignas  naenias,  &c.  &c. 

""  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  the 
three  hundred  members  (Nat  Alexander,  sec.  viii.  p.  53.)  who  sat  and  voted  at  Frank- 
fort must  include  not  only  the  bishops,  but  the  abbots,  and  even  the  principal  laymen. 

**  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episcopi  et  sacerdotes)  omnimodia  servitium  et 
adorationem  imaginum  renuentes  contcmpserunt,  atque  consentientes  condemnaverunt 
(Concil.  tom.  iz.  p.  101.  Canon,  ii.  Franckfurd).  A  polemic  must  be  hard-hearted 
indeed,  who  does  not  pity  the  efforts  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Alexander,  Maimbourg,  &c.  to 
elude  this  unlucky  sentence. 

**  Theophanes  (p.  343.)  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which  yielded  an 
annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold  (perhaps  700021  sterling).  Liutpraud 
more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimonies  of  the  Roman  church  in  Greece,  Judroa, 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the 
injustice  of  the  Greek  emperor  (Legat.  ad  Nicephorura,  in  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum, 
tom.  ii.  pars  L  p.  481.). 

**  The  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily 
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which  the  Iconoclasta  had  torn  away  from  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter;  and  pope  Adrian  threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  ex* 
communication  unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy.  ^^ 
The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox ;  but  their  religion  might  be  tainted 
by  the  breath  of  the  reigning  monarch :  the^Franks  were  now  con- 
tumacious ;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern  their  approaching 
conversion,  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of  images.  The  name 
of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  polemic  acrimony  of  his  scribes; 
but  the  conqueror  himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  states- 
man, to  the  various  practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pil- 
grimages or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced  the  popes  in  the 
communion  of  friendship  and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and 
consequently  before  the  image,  of  the  apostle ;  and  joined,  without 
scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the  Koman  lituigy. 
Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce  their 
benefactor?  Had  they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  Exarchate? 
Had  they  power  to  abolish  his  government  of  Home  ?  The  title  of 
patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western  empire  that  they  could  pay 
their  obligations  or  secure  their  establishment.  By  this  decisive 
measure  they  would  finally  eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks: 
from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty  of  Home 
would  be  restored :  the  Latin  Christians  would  be  united,  under  a 
supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metropolis ;  and  the  conquerors  of 
the  West  would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St  Peter. 
The  Boman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable  ad- 
vocate; and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power,  the 
bishop  might  exercise,  with  honour  and  safety,  the  government  of 
the  city.®® 


(Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  145.):  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  detached  from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  Tliessa* 
lonica,  Athens,  Corinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patrae  (  Luc.  Holsten.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  22. )  : 
and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amnlphi  (Giannonc,  Istoria  Civile 
di  Napoli,  tona.  L  p.  517—524.  Pagi,  A.  D.  730,  No.  11.). 

"^  In  hoc  ostenditur,  quia  ex  uno  capitulo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  aliis  duobus,  in 
eodem  (was  it  the  same?)  permancant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  diocesi  &  R.  £.  seu  de  patri- 
moniis  iterum  increpantes  commonemus,  ut  si  ea  restitucre  noluerit  hereticum  cum 
pro  hujusmodi  errore  pcrseverantia  decernemus  (Epist.  Hadrian.  Papae  ad  Carolum 
Magnum,  in  Concil.  tom.  viii.  p.  1598.);  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  directly 
opposite  to  his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  and  rule  of  faith  to  the 
goods  of  this  transitory  world. 

"^  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of  the  church 
(advocatus  et  defensor  S.  11.  £.  See  Ducangc,  Gloss.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p.  297.).  His 
antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to  be  no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  more  equitable  view  of  Moshcim  (Institut  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  264,  265.),  they 
held  Rome  under  the  empire  as  the  most  honourable  species  of  fief  or  benefice — 
premuntur  nocte  ca1iginos&  I 
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Before  the  ruin  of  Pairanisin  in  Rome  the  competition  coronation 
for  a  wealthy  bishopric  had  often   been   productive   of  magnew 
tumult  and  bloodshed.     The  people  was  less  numerous,  ITSSi^l 

...  1  .  .  '  andoflhe 

but  the  times  were  more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  weii. 
and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  Dec/26.  * 
leading  ecclesiastics  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The 
reign  of  Adrian  the  First  ®^  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  suc- 
ceeding ages^;  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were  the 
trophies  of  his  fame :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors, 
and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His 
memory  was  revered;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the 
Lateran,  Leo  the  Third,  was  preferred  to  the  nephew  and  the 
favourite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  first  dignities 
of  the  church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance  disguised,  above 
four  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a  pro- 
cession, when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators  dispersed  the  unarmed 
multitude,  and  assaulted  with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person 
of  the  pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disap- 
pointed, perhaps  by  their  own  confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  ground :  on  his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the 
effect  of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight ;  and 
this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration  of 
his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  twice  deprived, 
by  the  knife  of  the  assassins.^^  From  his  prison  he  escaped  to  the 
Vatican :  the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne 
sympathised  in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Paderbom  in  West- 
phalia accepted,  or  solicited,  a  visit  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo 
repassed  the  Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and  bishops,  the 

"  His  merits  and  hopes  are  sammed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty-eight  verses,  of 
which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author  (Concil.  torn.  viiL  p.  520.). 
Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolus  hiec  carmina  scripsi. 
Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  te  modo  plango  pater  .  .  . 
Nomina  jungo  simul  tituiis,  clarissime,  nostra 
Adrianus,  Carolus,  rex  ego,  tuque  pater. 
The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glorious  tribute,  can 
only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

***  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — *'  Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos  Petri,*'  twenty- 
five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  about  eight  years — a  short  hope  for  an 
ambitious  cardinal. 

*'  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (tom.  iii.  parsi.  p.  197,  198.)  is  supported  by  the 
credulity  of  some  French  annalists ;  but  Kginhard,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  age, 
are  more  natural  and  sincere.  **  Unus  ei  oculus  paullulum  est  laesus,"  says  John  the 
deacon  of  Naples  (Vit.  Episcop.  Napol.  in  Scriptores  Muratori,  tom.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  SI 2.). 
Theodolphus,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes  with  prudence  (1.  iii. 
carm.  3.). 

Reddita  sunt?  mirum  est :  mirum  est  auferre  nequisse. 
Est  tamen  in  dubio,  hinc  mirer  an  Inde  magls. 
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guards  of  his  safety  and  the  judges  of  his  innocence ;  and  it  was  not 
without  reluctance,  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  delayed  till 
the  ensuing  year  the  personal  disdiarge  of  this  pious  office.  In  his 
fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he  was  received  at  Bome  with  the  due 
honours  of  king  and  patrician :  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  him- 
self by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge :  his  enemies  were 
silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  agunst  his  life  was  punished 
by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of  exile.  On  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne  ap- 
peared in  the  church  of  St  Peter ;  and,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple  dress  of  his  country  for  the 
habit  of  a  patrician.^  After  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
Leo  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on  his  head'^,  and  tiie  dome 
resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  '^  Long  life  and 
"  victory  to  Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God 
"  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans  I"  The  head  and 
body  of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction :  after 
the  example  of  the  Caesars,  he  was  saluted  or  adored  by  the  pontiff: 
his  corona^on  oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  and 
privileges  of  the  church ;  and  ihe  first-fruits  were  paid  in  his  rich 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In  his  familiar  conversation, 
the  emperor  protested  his  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  whidi 
he  would  have  disappointed  by  his  absence  on  that  memorable  day. 
But  the  preparations  of  the  ceremony  must  have  disclosed  the  secret ; 
and  the  journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
pectation :  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  Imperial  title  was  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  a  Roman  synod  had  pronounced,  that  it 
was  the  only  adequate  reward  of  his  merit  and  services.^ 

Reign  and  "^^  appellation  of  ffreat  has  been  often  bestowed,  and 
of  chSriS-  sometimes  deserved,  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only 
""5°%.      prince  in  whose  favour  the  title  has  been  indissolubly 

768-814.    biend^j  ^ith  the  name.     That  name,  with  the  addition 

"  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome— longa  tunica 
et  cblamyde  amictus,  et  calceamentis  quoque  Romano  more  formatis.  Eginhard 
(e.  xxixi.  p.  109 — 113.)  describes,  like  Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular 
in  the  nation,  that  vhen  Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France  in  a  foreign  habit,  the 
patriotic  dogs  barked  at  the  apostate  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  it.  p.  109.). 

■*  See  Anastasius  (p.  199.)  and  Eginhard  (c.  xxTiii.  p.  134 — 128.).  The  unction  is 
mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  399.),  the  oath  by  Sigonius  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus), 
and  the  pope's  adoration,  more  antiquorum  principum,  by  the  Annales  Bertinianl 
(Script.  Murator.  torn.  ii.  parsii.  p.  505.). 

**  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire  is  related  and 
discussed  by  Natalis  Alexander  (secul.  ix.  dissert,  i.  p.  390 — 397.),  Fkgi  (torn.  iii. 
p.  418.),  Muratori  (Annali  d' Italia,  torn.  tL  p.  339 — 352.  \  Sigonius  {de  Regno 
Italiae,  1.  iT.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  247— 251.),  Spanheim  (de  ficta  Translatiooe  Imperii), 
Giannone  (torn.  i.  p.  ,?95 — 405.),  St  Wfarc  (Abr^g^  Chronologique,  tom.  i.  p.  438 — 
450.),  Gaillard  (Hist,  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  iL  p.  386 — 446.).  Almost  all  these 
modems  have  some  religious  or  national  bias. 
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of  saintf  is  inserted  in  the  Boman  calendar ;  and  the  saint,  by  a 
rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  historians  and  phi- 
losophers of  an  enlightened  age.^^  His  real  merit  is  doubtless 
enhanced  by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which 
he  emei^ed :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise 
enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding 
desert.  Without  injustice  to  his  fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes 
in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  Western  empire. 
Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  the  most  conspicuous^^:  but 
tlie  public  happiness  could  not  be  materially  injured  by  his  nine 
wives  or  concubines,  the  various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more 
transient  amours,  the  multitude  of  bis  bastards  whom  he  bestowed 
on  the  church,  and  the  long  celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his 
daughters^,  whom  the  father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too 
fond  a  passion.*  I  shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the  am- 
bition of  a  conqueror ;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribution,  the  sons 
of  his  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovingian  princes  of  Aquitain,  and 
the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded  on  the 
same  spot,  would  have  something  to  allege  against  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquished 
Saxons  ^^  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest ;  his  laws  were  not 
less  sanguinary  than  his  arms,  and  in  the  discussion  of  his  motives, 
whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to  temper. 
The  sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 

••  By  Mably  (Obflerrations  sur  I'Histoire  da  France),  Voltaire  (Hiatoira  G^n^rale), 
Robertson  (History  of  Charles  V.)»  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  Lxxxi.  c.  18.). 
In  the  year  1782,  M.  Gaillard  published  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne  (in  4  vols,  in 
12mo.),  which  I  bare  freely  and  profitably  used.  The  author  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
humanity ;  and  his  work  is  laboured  with  industry  and  elegance.  But  I  have  like- 
wise examined  the  original  monuments  of  the  reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the 
5th  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France. 

**  The  vision  of  Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  shows  him  in  purgatory,  with  a  vulture,  who  is  perpetually  gnawing  the 
guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  his  body,  the  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound  and 
perfect  (see  Gaillard,  tom.  ii  p.  317 — 360.). 

"  The  marriage  of  Eginhard  with  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  sufBcienUy  refuted  by  the  prvbum  and  tuspicio  that  sullied  these  fair  damsels, 
without  excepting  bis  own  wife  (c  xix.  p.  98 — 100.  cum  Notis  Schmincke).  The 
husband  must  have  been  too  strong  for  the  historian. 

*"  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  following  crimes:  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism.  2.  The  false  pretence  of 
baptism.  3.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The  murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  5.  Human 
sacrifices.  6.  Eating  meat  in  Lent  But  every  crime  might  be  expiated  by  baptism 
or  penance  (Gaillard,  tom.  ii.  p.  241 — ^247.);  and  the  Christian  Saxons  became  the 
friends  and  equals  of  the  Franks  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Germanicae,  p.  133.). 


*  This  charge  of  incest,  as  Mr.  Hallam    in  a  misinterpreted  passage  of  Eginhard.** 
justly  observes,  *'  seems  to  have  originated     Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  —  M. 
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and  body ;  aad  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less  astonished 
at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when  they  believed  him  at 
the  most  distant  extremity  of  the  empire ;  neither  peace  nor  war, 
nor  summer  nor  winter,  were  a  season  of  repose ;  and  our  fancy 
cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign  with  the  gec^raphy 
of  his  expeditions.*  fiut  this  activity  was  a  national,  rather  than  a 
personal,  virtue ;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase, 
in  pilgrimage,  in  military  adventures ;  and  the  journeys  of  Charle- 
magne were  distinguished  only  by  a  more  numerous  tradn  and  a 
more  important  purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by 
the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and  his  actions.  Alexander 
conquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who  pre- 
ceded Charlemagne  bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  examples, 
and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head  of  his  veteran 
and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed  the  savage  or  d^enerate  nations, 
who  were  incapable  of  confederating  for  their  common  safety :  nor 
did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers,  in  discipline, 
or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war  has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the 
arts  of  peace ;  but  his  campaigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege 
or  battle  of  singular  difficulty  and  success ;  and  he  might  behold, 
with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After  the 
Spanish  expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the  Pyrenaean 
mountains ;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was  irretrievable,  and 
whose  valour  was  useless,  might  accuse,  with  their  last  breath,  the 
want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  general.'^  I  touch  with  reverence 
the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a  respectable 
judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional 
and  minute  edicts,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of 
manners,  the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and 
even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.     He  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the 


*"  In  this  action  the  immous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain — cum  complu- 
ribus  aliis.  See  the  truth  in  Eginhard  (c.  9.  p.  51  — 56. ),  and  the  fable  in  an  ingenious 
Supplement  of  M.  Gaillard  (tom.  iii.  p.  474.).  The  Spaniards  are  too  proud  of  a 
victory,  which  history  ascribes  to  the  Gascons  f,  and  romance  to  the  Saracens. 


*  M.  Guisot  (Cours  d'Histoire  Mo- 
deme,  p.  370.  273. )  has  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Charlemagne*^  military 
campaigns :  — 

].  against  the  Aquitanians. 


18. 

^_ 

the  Saxons. 

5. 



the  Lombards. 

7. 

— 

the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

1. 

^- 

the  Thuringians. 

4. 

.»« 

the  Avars. 

2. 

_ 

the  Bretons. 

1. 

_ 

the  Bavarians. 

4.  against  the  Slaves  beyond  the 

Elbe. 

5.  —    the  Saracens  in  Italy. 
3.       —    the  Danes. 

2.       —    the  Greeks. 

53  total.  — M. 

f  In  fiict,  it  was  a  sudden  onset  of 
the  Gascons,  assisted  by  the  Basque 
mountaineers,  and  possibly  a  few  Navar- 
resc.  —  M. 
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character  of  the  Franks ;  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  aad 
imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise :  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  times 
were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government'^;  but  in  his 
institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  The  union  and  stability  of  his  empire  depended  on  the. 
life  of  a  single  man :  he  imitated  the  dangerous  practice  of  dividing 
his  kingdoms  among  his  sons ;  and,  after  his  numerous  diets,  the 
whole  constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety  and  knowledge 
of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  intrust  that  aspiring  order  with  tem- 
poral dominion  and  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he. 
was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some 
measure,  the  imprudence  of  his  father.  His  laws  enforced  the 
imposition  of  tithes,  because  the  daemons  had  proclaimed  in  the 
air  that  the  default  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last 
scarcity. '°'  The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by 
the  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which 
were  published  in  his  name,  and  his  familiar  connection  with  the 
subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to  educate 
both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies  were  tardy,  laborious, 
and  imperfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  de- 
rived the  rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation,  rather  than 
from  books ;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  emperor  strove  to  acquire 
the  practice  of  writing,  which  every  peasant  now  learns  in  his 
infancy.'^''  The  grammar  and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of 
the  times,  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition ; 
but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its 

"*  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior  disorders  and  op- 
pression of  his  reign  (Hist  des  AUenoands,  torn.  ii.  p.  45 — 49.)- 

'**  Omnis  homo  ex  sua  proprietate  legitimam  deciroam  ad  eccletiam  conferat.  £x- 
perimento  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  valida  fiimes  irrepsit,  ebullire  Tacuas  annonaa 
k  d»monibu8  deroratas,  et  Toces  exprobationis  auditas.  Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion 
of  the  great  Council  of  Frankfort  (canon  xxt.  torn.  ix.  p.  105.)*  Both  Seiden  (Hist 
of  Tithes;  Works,  vol.  iii.  part  ii  p.  1146.)  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi. 
c.  12. )  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first  leyal  author  of  tithes.  Such  obligations  have 
country  gentlemen  to  his  memory  ! 

*"  Eginhard  (c.  25.  p.  119.)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  .  .  .  sed  parum  pros- 
pere  successit  labor  prapposterus  et  sero  inchoatus.  The  moderns  have  pex  verted  and 
corrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and  tbe  title  of  M.  Gaillard*s  Dissertation  (torn,  iii, 
p.  247 — ^260.)  betrays  his  partiality.* 


*  This  point  has  been  contested  ;  but  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zlriii 

Mr.  Hallam  and  Monsieur  Sismondi  con-  p.  451.     Fleury,  I  may  add,  quotes  from 

cur  with  Gibbon.     See  Middle  Ages,  iii.  Mabillon    a    remarkable     evidence     that 

330.   Histoire  des  Francais,  tom.  ii.  p,  318,  Charlemagne  **  had  a  mark  to  himself  lik^ 

Tbe  sensible  observations  of  the  latter  are  an  honest  plain-dealing  man."   Ibid.  — M« 
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improTement,  and  the  enooormgement  of  leanuDg  reflects  tbe  purest 
and  moet  pleaaing  lustre  on  tbe  character  of  Charlemagne.^^  The 
dignity  of  hia  person  ^^,  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of 
his  arms,  the  yigour  of  his  govemment,  and  the  reverence  of  distant 
nations,  distinguish  him  from  the  royal  crowd ;  and  Europe  dates 
a  new  aera  from  his  restoration  of  the  Western  empire. 
BxtaDC  or  That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title  ^^ ;  and  some 
in^wnSuH  of  the  fairest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or 
conquest  of  a  prince,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.'^  L  The  Roman  province 
of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  monarchy  of 
France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line,  its  limits  were 
contracted  by  the  independence  of  the  Britons  and  the  revolt  of 
Aquitain.  Charlemagne  pursued,  and  confined,  the  Britons  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and 
language  are  so  different  from  the  French,  was  chastised  by  the 
imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace.  After  a  long  and  evasive 
contest,  the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by 
the  forfeiture  of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  Har^ 
and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  ambitious  go- 
vernors, who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the  palace. 
But  a  recent  discovery  ^^  has  proved  that  these  unhappy  princes 
were  the  last  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  blood  and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a 
younger  branch,  from  the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Merovingian 
house.     Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of  Ghis- 

'••  See  GailUrd,  torn.  iii.  p.  138—176.  and  Schmidt,  torn.  ii.  p.  121—129. 

'^  M.  Oaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  S72.)  fixes  tbe  true  stature  of  Charlemagne  (see  a  Dis- 
sertation of  Marquard  Freher  ad  calcem  Eginbart  p.  220,  &c.)  at  five  feet  nine  inches 
of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  fourth  English,  measure.  The  romance 
writers  have  increased  it  to  eight  feet,  ^nd  the  giant  was  endowed  with  matchless 
strength  and  appetite :  at  a  single  stroke  of  bis  goods  word  Jhyetue,  he  cut  asunder  a 
horseman  and  his  horse;  it  a  single  repast  he  deroured  a  goose,  two  fowls,  a  quarter  of 
mutton,  &o. 

***  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  D^Anville  (Etats  forfflee  en 
Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  TEmpire  Remain  en  Occident,  Paris,  1771,  in  4to.),  whose 
map  includes  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Valesius, 
(Notitia  Galliarum)  for  France,  Beretti  (Disserutio  Cborograpbica)  for  Italy,  De 
Marca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of  Germany,  I  confess 
myself  poor  and  destitute. 

'**  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests  (Vit.  Carol,  c.  S — 14),  Egtnhard 
recapitulates,  in  a  few  words  (c.  15.),  the  countries  subject  to  his  empire.  Struvius 
(Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118 — 149.)  has  inserted  in  his  Notes  the  teits  of  the  old 
Chronicles. 

1**  Of  a  charter  grarted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  845)  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether  some  subsequent  links  of  the  ixtb 
and  xth  centuries  are  equally  firm;  yet  tbe  whole  is  approved  and  defended  by  M.  Gail- 
lard  (tom.  ii.  p.  60 — 81.  20S — 206.),  who  aflirms  that  the  family  of  Montesquiou  (not 
of  the  President  de  Montesquieu)  is  descended,  in  tbe  female  line,  flrom  Ootaire  and 
CloTis— an  innocent  pretension  I 
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cogne,  to  the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees :  theur  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and,  after  surviving  their  Carlovingian  tyrants, 
they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the  favours,  of  a  third 
dynasty.  By  the  re-union  of  Aquitain,  France  was  enlarged  to 
its  present  boundaries,  with  the  additions  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  IL  The  Saracens  had  been 
expelled  from  France  by  Hie  grandfather  and  father  of  • 
Charlemagne ;  but  they  still  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  Spain, 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst  their  civil 
divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of  Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in 
the  diet  of  Paderborn.  Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedition, 
restored  the  emir,  and,  without  distinction  of.  faith,  impartially 
crushed  the  resistance  of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obedience 
and  service  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence  he  instituted  the 
Spanish  march  ^^^  which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river 
Ebro:  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of  the  French  governor:  he 
possessed  the  counties  of  Rousillon  and  Catalonia ;  and  the  infant 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
III.  As  king  of  the  Liombards,  and  patrician  of  Bome,  he  reigned 
ovef  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  *^,  a  tract  of  a  thousand 
miles  frt)m  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  The  duchy 
of  BeneoeTitum,  a  Liombard  fief,  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Greeks,  over  the  modem  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  Arrechis,  the 
reigning  duke,  refused  to  be  included  in  the  slavery  of  his  country ; 
assumed  the  independent  title  of  prince;  and  opposed  his  sword 
to  the  Carlovingian  monarchy.  His  defence  was  firm,  his  sub- 
mission was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content  with  an 
easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment, on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  The  artful  fiattery  of  his 
son  Grimoald  added  the  appellation  of  father,  but  he  asserted  his 
dignity  with  prudence,  and  Beneventum  insensibly  escaped  from 
the  French  yoke."^  IV.  Charlemacrne  was  the  first  who 
united  Germany  under  the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of 
Oriental  France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franconia ;  and  the 
people  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia  were  recently  incorporated  with  the 
victors,  by  the  conformity  of  religion  and  government.     The  Ale^ 

>**  The  goyernon  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from  Charles  the  Simple 
about  the  year  900 ;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the  Rousillon,  has  been  recovered  in  1643  by 
the  kings  of  France  (Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  torn.  I  p.  220—222.).  Yet 
the  Rousillon  contains  188,900  subjects,  and  annually  pays  2,600,000  livres  (Necker, 
Administration  des  Finances,  torn.  i.  p.  278,  279.);  more  people,  perhaps,  and  doubtlesi 
more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne. 

***  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  torn.  ii.  p.  200,  &c. 

"*  See  Giannone,  toiu.  i.  p.  374,  375.,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori. 
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fnannif  00  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  the  futhful  yasaals  and 
confederates  of  the  Franks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  within 
the  modern  limits  of  Alsace,  Stoabia,  and  Switzerland.  The  Bava- 
rians, with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were 
less  patient  of  a  master :  the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  justified 
the  abolition  of  their  hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power  was  shared 
among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded  that  important  frontier. 
But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  and  beyond  the  Elbe, 
was  still  hostile  and  Pagan ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty- 
three  years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  and 
of  Charlemagne.  The  idols  and  their  votaries  were  extirpated: 
the  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics,  of  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Pader- 
bom,  and  Minden,  of  Bremen,  Yerden,  Hildesheim,  and  Halber- 
stadt,  define,  on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient 
Saxony ;  these  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schook  and  cities  of 
that  savage  land ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the  parents.  Beyond 
the  Elbe,  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  manners  and  various 
denominations,  overspread  the  modem  dominions  of  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient  marks  of  obedience  have  tempted 
the  French  historian  to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Vistula.  The  conquest  or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a 
more  recent  age ;  but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic 
body  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne. 
«n«M7-  y^  jj^  retaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the 
same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their 
rings,  the  wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts  and 
villages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple  efibrt  of  a  French  army, 
that  was  poured  into  their  country  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the  plain  of  the  Danube.  After 
a  blo^y  conflict  of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  some  French  generals 
was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  the  most  noble  Huns :  the  relics 
of  the  nation  submitted :  the  royal  residence  of  the  chagan  was  left 
desolate  and  unknown;  and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  enriched  the  victorious  troops,  or  decorated 
the  churches  of  Italy  and  GauL*"  After  the  reduction  of  Pan- 
nonia, the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only  by  the  conflux 
of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save:  the  provinces  of 
Istria,  Libumia,  and  Dalmatia,  were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable, 

"'  Quot  praelia  in  eo  geita  1  quantum  sanguinis  eflTusum  sit  I  Testatur  vacua  omni 
babitatione  Pannonia,  et  locus  in  quo  regia  Cagani  fuit  ita  desertus,  ut  ne  Testigiuni 
quidem  humansB  habitationis  appareat  Tota  in  boc  bello  Hunnorum  nobilitas  periit, 
tota  gloria  decidit,  omnu  pecunia  et  oongesti  ex  longo  tempore  thesauri  direpti  sunt 
Eginbard,  exiii. 
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accession ;  and  it  was  an  effect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the 
maritime  cities  under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks. 
But  these  distant  possessions  added  more  to  the  reputation,  than 
to  the  power,  of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor  did  he  risk  any  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  to  reclaim  the  Barbarians  from  their  vagrant 
life  and  idolatrous  worship.  Some  canals  of  communication  between 
the  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Meuse,  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube, 
were  faintly  attempted.^^^*  Their  execution  would  have  vivified 
the  empire;  and  more  cost  and  labour  were  often  wasted  in  the 
structure  of  a  cathedral.* 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,   Hit  neigh, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended. 


between  east  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula ; 
between  the  north  and  south,  from  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the 
river  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany  and  Denmark. 
The  personal  and  political  importance  of  Charlemagne  was  mag- 
nified by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of 
princes  of  Saxon  or  Scottish  origin ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Spain, 
the  Christian  and  Gothic  kbgdom  of  Alphonso  the  Chaste  was  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  range  of  the  Asturian  mountains.  These  petty 
sovereigns  revered  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
implored  the  honour  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled  him 
their  common  parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  West.^^^ 
He  maintained  a  more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph  Harun  al 
Bashid'^^,  whose  dominion  stretched  from  Africa  to  India,  and  ac- 
cepted from  his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a  water-clock,  an  elephant,  and 
the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the 
private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to 
each  other's  person,  and  language,  and  religion :  but  their  public 
correspondence  was  founded  on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation 

"'  The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Duiube  wm  undertaken  only  for  the  service  of 
the  Pannonian  war  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  312 — 315.).  The  canal 
which  would  have  been  only  two  leagues  in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces  are  still 
extant  in  Swabia,  was  interrupted  by  excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and  supersti- 
tious fears,  (Schspfliu,  Hist,  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.  p.  S56.  Moli- 
mina  fluviorum,  &c.  jungendorum,  p.  59 — 62.). 

"*  See  Eginhard,  c.  16.  and  Gaillard,  torn.  iL  p.  361 — 385.,  who  mentions,  with  a 
loose  reference,  the  intercourse  of  Charlemagne  and  Egbert,  the  emperor*s  gift  of  his  own 
sword,  and  the  modest  answer  of  his  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if  genuine,  would 
have  adorned  our  English  histories. 

'**  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and  the  Orientals  are 
ignorant  of  the  caliph's  fi-iendship  for  the  Chriatian  dog  •^  a  polite  appellation,  which 
Harun  bestows  on  Uie  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 


*  I  should  doubt  this  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  even  if  the  term  <*  expended  **  were 
substituted  for  «  wasted."— M. 
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left  no  room  for  a  competition  of  interest  Two  thirds  of  the 
Western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to  Charlemagne,  and  the 
deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  command  of  the  inaccessible 
or  invincible  nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  choice  of  his  ene- 
mies *,  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so  often  preferred 
the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the  riches  of  the  south.  The  three- 
and-thirty  campaigns  laboriously  consumed  in  the  woods  and  mo- 
rasses of  Germany  would  have  sufficed  to  assert  the  amplitude 
of  his  title  by  the  expukion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy  and  the 
Saracens  from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would  have 
insured  an  easy  victory :  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the  Saracens 
would  have  been  prompted  by  glory  and  revenge,  and  loudly  jus- 
tified by  religion  and  policy.  Perhaps,  in  his  expeditions  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save  his  monarchy  from  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  disarm  the  enemies  of  civilised  society, 
and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been 
wisely  observed,  that,  in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be 
ineffectual,  unless  it  could  be  universal,  since  the  increasing  circle 
must  be  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hostility."*  The  subjuga- 
tion of  Germany  withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed 
the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  knowledge  of 
Europe^  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their  barbarous  natives. 
The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the  Christian 
tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  North ;  the  Ocean  and  Mediterra- 
nean were  covered  with  their  piratical  fleets;  and  Charlemagne 
beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive  progress  of  the  Normans,  who, 
in  less  than  seventy  years,  precipitated  the  fUl  of  his  race  and 
monarchy. 

Hu  toe  Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  primitive 
^A^i  constitution,  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were 
inSuif ; '  conferred  on  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and 
Grmany;  his  succcssors,  ou  cach  vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the 
France.      throuc  by  a  formal  or  tacit  election.     But  the  association 

"»  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361 — 365.  471 — 476.  492.  I  have  borrowed  his  judiciotts 
remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judicious  distinction  of  bis  enemies 
of  the  first  and  the  second  enceinte  (torn.  ii.  p.  184.  509,  &c.). 


*  Had  he  the  choice  ?     M.  Guizot  has  ennemies.     De  ]k  son  mode  de  gouvenie- 

eloquently  described  the  position  of  Char-  ment   et  la  fondation  de  son  empire :   la 

lemagne  towards  the  Saxons.    II  y  fit  face  guerre  offensive  et  la  conqu^  Tonlaient 

par  le  conqucte ;  la  guerre  defensive  prit  cette  mate  et  redoutable  unit£.     Compare 

la  forme  offensive:  il   transporta  la  lutte  observations  in    the    Quarterly    Review, 

sur  le  territoire  dcs  peuples  qui  voulaient  vol.  xlviii.,  and  James's   Life  of  Charle- 

envahir  le  sien  :  tl  travailla  a  asservir  les  magne.  —  M. 
races  ^trangerea,  et  extirper  les  croyances 
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of  his   son   Lewis  the   Pious  asserts  the  independent  right  of 
monarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on  this  occasion 
to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  the  latent  claims  of  the 
clergy.     The  royal  youth  was  commanded  to  take  the 
crown  from  the  altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his 
head,  as  a  gift  which  he   held  from   God,  his  father,  and  the 
nation  J  ^^     The  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less 
energy,  in  the  subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the 
Second:  the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  generations ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty  honour  of  crowning  and 
anointing  these  hereditary  princes,  who  were  already  invested  with 
their  power  and  dominions.     The  pious  Lewis  survived  Le^,,  ,j,^ 
his  brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charle-  ^^^^A^b. 
magne;  but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  ^*^-^^* 
his  children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass  was  no  longer 
inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  were  undermined 
to  the  centre,  while  the  external  surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire. 
After  a  war,  or  battle,  which  consumed  one  hundred  thousand 
Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by  treaty  between  his  three  sons, 
who  had  violated  every  filial  and  fraternal  duty.     The  Lothaire  k 
kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were  for  ever  separated ;    84o1«m. 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,   between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  Imperial 
dignity  of  Lothaire.     In  the  partition  of  his  share,  Lorraine  and 
Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  kingdoms,  were  bestowed  on  the 
younger  children ;  and  Lewis  ^e  Second,  his  eldest  son,  Lewii  ii. 
was  content  with  the  realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  and  suf-    ssGlsis. 
fident  patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor.     On  his  death  without  any 
male  issue,  the  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins, 
and  the  popes  most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging 
the  claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing  on  the 
most  obsequious,  or  most  liberal,  the  Imperial  office  of  advocate  of 
the  Roman  church.     The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous 
epithets  of  the  bard,  the  stammerer^  the  fat,  and  the  simple,  dis- 
tinguished the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a  crowd  of  kings  alike 
deserving  of  oblivion.     By  the  failure  of  the  collateral  branches, 
the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor 

*^*  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation ;  and  Baronius  has 
honestly  transcribed  it  ( A.  D.  813,  No.  13,  &c.  See  Gaillard,  torn,  ii  p.  506,  507,  50S.), 
howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  Carlovingians,  see 
the  historians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  Ffeffel,  Schmidt,  Velly,  Muratori,  and 
even  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just,  and  always  pleasing. 
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of  his  fiunily:  his  inflaoity  antlioriBed  the  desertion  of  Gennany, 
SiMakm  1^7'  <^  Fruioe :  he  was  deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited 
t^^  his  daily  bread  from  the  rebels  by  whose  contempt  his 
A.D. MS.  jif^  ^^  liberty  had  been  spared.  According  to  the  mea- 
sore  of  their  foroe,  the  governors,  the  bishops,  and  the  lords, 
usurped  the  fragments  of  the  fidling  empire ;  and  some  preference 
was  shown  to  the  female  or  ill^timate  Uood  of  Charlemagne. 
Of  the  greater  part,  the  title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful, 
and  the  merit  was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale  of  their  domi- 
nions. Those  who  could  appear  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Borne 
were  crowned  emperors  in  the  Vatican ;  but  their  modesty  was  more 
frequently  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  kings  of  Italy  :  and  the 
whole  term  of  seventy-four  years  may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from 
the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the  establishment  of  Otho  the 
First 

othoktef        Otho"^  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony; 
■unyli^     and  if  he  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  the  adversaiy 
ap^ri.     and  proseljrte  of  Charlemagne,  the  posterity  of  a  van- 
iifcstera     quished  people  was  exalted  to  reign  over  their  conquerors. 
A?DrsiBt.    His  father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  elected,  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany. 
Its  limits ^'^  were  enlarged  on  every  side. by  his  son,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Othos.     A  portion  of  Gaul,  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it  has  been 
tinged  since  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.     Between  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired  a  vain 
supremacy  over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Aries.    In 
the  NorUi,  Christianity  was  propagated  by  the  sword  of  Otho, 
the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Elbe  and 
Oder :  the  marches  of  Brandenburgh  and  Sleswick  were  fortified 
with  German  colonies ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of 
Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed  themselves  his  tributary  vassals. 
At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the 

"'  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  in  whose  favour  the  duchy  of  Saiooy 
had  been  instituted,  A.  D.  858.  Ruotgerus,  the  biographer  of  a  St.  Bruno  (BiblioL 
fiunavianae  Catalog,  toni.  tiu  vol.  ii.  p.  679.),  gives  a  splendid  character  of  his  fiunilj. 
Atavorum  atavi  usque  ad  hominum  memoriam  omnes  nobilissimi ;  nullus  in  corum 
stirpe  ignotus,  nullus  degener  &cile  reperitur  (apud  Strurium,  Corp.  Hist.  German, 
p.  216.;.  Yet  Gundling  (in  Henrico  Aucupe)  is  not  satisfied  of  bis  descent  from 
Witikind. 

"'  See  the  treatise  of  Conringius  (de  Finibus  Imperii  Oermanici,  Francoiurt  1680, 
in  4to. )  :  he  rc^jecU  the  extravagant  and  improper  scale  of  the  Roman  and  Carlovingian 
empires,  and  discusses  with  moderation  the  righu  of  Germany,  her  vassals,  and  her 
neighbours. 
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kingdom  of  Italy^  delivered  the  pope,  and  for  ever  fixed  the  Im- 
perial crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany.  From  that 
memorable  8era»  two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were  intro- 
duced by  force  and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was 
elected  in  the  German  diet,  acquired  from  that  instant,  the  subject 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Home.  II.  But  that  he  might  not  legally 
assume  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff.^^^ 

The  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  Tnmiac- 
to  the  East  by  the  alteration  of  his  style ;  and  instead  of  w«tera**** 
saluting  his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to  Ewtern 
adopt  the  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brother.  ^^  empires. 
Perhaps  in  his  connection  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of 
husband:  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language  of 
peace  and  friendship,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had  renounced  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  a  mother.  The  nature,  the  duration,  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  an  union  between  two  distant  and  dissonant  em- 
pires, it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but  the  unanimous  silence  of 
the  Latins  may  teach  us  to  suspect,  that  the  report  was  invented 
by  the  enemies  of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying 
the  church  and  state  to  the  strangers  of  the  West.*^*  The  French 
ambassadors  were  the  spectators,  and*  had  nearly  been  the  victims, 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatred.  Con- 
stantinople was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege. of  ancient 
Rome :  a  proverb,  '^  That  the  Franks  were  good  friends  and 
**  bad  neighbours,"  was  in  every  one's  mouth ;  but  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  provoke  a  neighbour  who  might  be  tempted  to  reiterate, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his  Imperial  coro- 
nation. After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuit  and  delay,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Nicephorus  found  him  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sala ;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to  confound  their  vanity  by 
displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village,  the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride, 

"*  The  power  ef  custom  forces  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  I.  the  Fowler, 
in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed  by  those  kings  of  Germany. 
The  Italians,  Muratori  for  instance,  are  more  scrupulous  and  correct,  and  only  reckon 
the  princes  who  have  been  crowned  at  Rome. 

!*•  Invidiam  tamen  suscepti  nominis  (C.  P.  imperitoribus  super  hoc  indignantibus) 
magni  tulit  patientia,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam  .  .  .  mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  lega- 
tiones,  et  in  epistolLs  £ratres  eos  appellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28.  p.  128.  Perhaps  it 
was  on  their  account  that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive  the 
empire. 

'*'  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles,  KapovhXos  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  399.)*  i^nd  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  Irene  (p.  402.),  which  is  unknown 
to  the  Latins.  Gaillard  relates  his  transactions  with  the  Greek  empire  (torn.  it. 
p.  446 — 468.). 
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of  the  Byzantine  palace.^^  The  Oreekg  were  suooessively  led 
through  four  halls  of  audience :  in  the  first  they  were  ready  to 
fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he 
informed  them  that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or  master 
of  the  horse,  of  the  emperor.  IChe  same  mistake,  and  the  same 
answer,  were  repeated  in  the  apartments  of  the  count  palatine,  the 
steward,  and  the  chamberlain ;  and  their  impatience  was  gradually 
heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presence-chamber  were  thrown 
open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on  his  throne,  enriched 
with  the  foreign  luxury  which  he  despised,  and  encircled  with  the 
love  and  reverence  of  his  victorious  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of 
the  East  and  West  were  defined  by  the  right  of  present  possession. 
But  the  Greeks '^^  soon  forgot  this  humiliating  equality,  or  remem* 
bered  it  only  to  hate  the  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted. 
During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  respectfully  sa- 
luted the  august  Charlemagne,  with  tfie  acclamations  of  basikus, 
and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities  were  se* 
parated  in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters  were 
inscribed,  "  To  the  king,  or,  as  he  styles  himself,  the  emperor  of 
**  the  Franks  and  Lombards."  When  both  power  and  virtue  were 
extinct,  they  despoiled  Lewis  the  second  of  his  hereditary  title, 
and,  with  the  barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  reffa^  degraded  him 
among  the  crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply  ^^^  is  expressive  of 
his  weakness :  he  proves,  with  some  learning,  that,  both  in  sacred 
and  profane  history,  the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  word  basileus:  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were  assumed  in  a 
more  exclusive  and  imperial  sense,  he  claims  from  his  ancestors^ 
and  from  the  pope,  a  just  participation  of  the  honours  of  the  Ro* 
man  purple.  The  same  controversy  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
the  Othos ;  and  their  ambassador  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the 
insolence  of  the   Byzantine   court. *^*      The   Greeks  affected   to 

1^  Gaillard  very  properly  observes,  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce  suitable  to  children 
only ;  but  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the  presence,  and  for  the  Ifenefit,  of  children 
of  a  larger  growth. 

'"  Compare,  in  the  original  texts  collected  by  Pagi  (torn.  iii.  A.  D.  812,  No.  7.  A.  D. 
824,  No.  1 0,  &c. ),  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son  :  to  the  former  the  amba»- 
sadors  of  Michael  (who  were  indeed  disavowed)  more  suo,  id  est  lingu&  Graeca  laudes 
dixerunt,  imperatorem  eum  et  BeunKta  appellantes ;  to  the  latter,  Foeato  imperatort 
Franwrumt  &c. 

^  See  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  Salerno  (Script  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  parsii.  p.  243—254.  c.  93 — 107.)  whom  Baronius  (A.  D.  871,  No  51—71.) 
mistook  for  Erchempert,  when  he  transcribed  it  in  his  Annals. 

*''  Ipse  enim  tos,  non  imperatorem,  id  est  BcurtAca  sua  lingua,  sed  ob  indignationem 
P^To,  id  est  regem  nostra  vocabat  (Liutprand,  in  Legat  in  Script.  ItaL  tom.  ii.  pars  i. 
p.  479.)-     The  pope  had  exhorted  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Greekt,  to  make  peace 
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despise  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  and 
in  dieir  last  decline  refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Germany 
the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  Authority 
to  exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  J^^J® 'n" 
Grothic  and  Grecian  princes;  and  the  importance  of  this  Ifo^nf*^' 
prerc^tive  increased  with  the  temporal  estate  and  ^^/^^'' 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  ^°*^>«»- 
Christian  aristocracy,  the  principal  members  of  the  clei^  still 
formed  a  senate  to  assist  the  administration,  and  to  supply  the 
vacancy,  of  the  bishop.  Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight 
parishes,  and  each  parish  was  governed  by  a  cardinal-priest,  or 
presbyter,  a  title  which,  however  common  and  modest  in  its  origin, 
has  aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was 
enlarged  by  the  association  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  con* 
siderable  hospitals,  the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and 
some,  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  ecclesiastical  senate  was 
directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman  province,  who 
were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Yelitras, 
Tusculum,  Prseneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly 
service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the  honours  and 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  ^On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these 
bishops  recommended  a  successor  to  the  suffrage  of  the  college  of 
cardinals  ^2*,  and  their  choice  was  ratified  or  rejected  by  the 
applause  or  clamour  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  election  was 
imperfect ;  nor  could  the  pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  em- 
peror, the  advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his  ap- 
probation and  consent.  The  royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the 
spot,  the  form  and  freedom  of  the  proceedings;  nor  was  it  till 
after  a  previous  scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates, 
that  he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed  the  donations 
which  had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In 
the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  emperor ;  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presumed  to 
judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish,  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  pontiff. 

with  Otbo>  the  august  emperor  of  the  RomanM — quae  inscriptio  secundum  Graecos  pec- 
catoriA  et  temeraria  .  .  .  imperatorem  inquiunt,  univertalem,  Romanorum,  Auguttum, 
moffnum,  solum,  Nicephorum  (p.  486.)* 

'"  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in  Thomassin 
(Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn,  i  p.  1261 — 1298.),  Muratori  (Antiquitat  Italiae  Medii 
i&Ti,  torn,  y'u  Dissert.  UL  p.  159 — 182.),  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  S45 
*-^47. ),  who  accurately  remarks  the  forms  and  changes  of  the  election.  The  cardinal- 
bishops,  so  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  college. 
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Otho  the  First  imposed  a  treaty  on  the  senate  and  people,  who 
engaged  to  prefer  the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  his  majesty  ^^^ : 
his  successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice;  they  bestowed 
the  Boman  benefice^  like  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamb^^ 
on  their  chancellors  or  preceptors;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
merit  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon^  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  inter- 
position of  foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most 
speciously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The  com- 
petitor who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals  appealed  to  the 
passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude ;  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran 
were  stained  with  blood;  and  the  most  powerful  senators,  the 
marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the 
apostolic  see  in  a  long  and  disgraceful  servitude.  The 
*'*'  Roman  pontiffs,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were 
insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by  their  tyrants;  and  such  was 
their  indigence,  after  the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patrimonies,  that  they  could  neither  support  the  state  of  a  prince, 
nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a  priest.^^®  The  influence  of  two  sister 
prostitutes,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth 
and  beauty,  their  political  and  amorous  intrigues:  the  most 
strenuous  of  their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre, 
and  their  reign  ^^^  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages^^  the 

^"  Flrmiter  jurantes,  nunquam  se  papain  electuroa  aut  ordinaturos,  praeter  conaensum 
et  electionem  Othonis  et  filii  sui  (Liutprand,  1.  ti.  c.  6.  p.  472. )•  This  important 
concession  may  either  supply  or  con6rm  the  decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome, 
so  fiercely  r^ected  by  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Muratori  (A.D.  964),  and  so  well  defended 
and  explained  by  St.  Marc  (Abr^g^  torn.  iL  p.  808 — 816.  torn.  iv.  p.  1167 — 1185.). 
Consult  that  historical  critic,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  for  the  election  and 
confirmation  of  each  pope. 

***  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  xth  century  are  strongly 
painted  in  the  history  and  legation  of  Liutprand  (seep.  440.450.  471 — 476.479, 
See);  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  observe  Muratori  tempering  the  invectives  of 
Baronius  against  the  popes.  But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals, 
but  by  lay-patrons. 

"*  The  time  of  pope  Joan  (papiita  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat  earlier  than  Theo- 
dora or  Marozia;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary  reign  are  forcibly  inserted 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  But  the  contemporary  Anastasius  indissolubly 
links  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  elevation  of  Benedict  (illico,  moz,  p.  247.) ;  and  the 
accurate  chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibnitz,  fixes  both  events  to  the  year 
857. 

'**  Tlie  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  or  rather 
echoes,  of  the  xivth,  xvth,  and  xvith  centuries.  They  bear  testimony  against  them- 
selves and  the  legend,  by  multiplying  the  proof  that  so  curious  a  story  mutt  have  been 
repeated  by  writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it  was  known.  On  those  of  the  izth 
and  xth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have  flashed  with  a  double  force.  Would 
Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach?  Could  Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal  ?  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigebert  of 
Gamblours,  or  even  Marianus  Scotus;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of 
pope  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Roman  Anas- 
tasius. 
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fable  *^*  of  a  female  pope.^®^     The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and 
the  great-grandson  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy,  were  seated  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  that  the 
second  of  these  became  the  head  of  the  Latin  church.*     His  youth 
and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion;  and  the  nations  of 
pilgrims  could  bear  testimony  to  the   charges  that  were   urged 
against  him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the 
Grreat.     As  John  XII.  had  renounced  the  dress  and  decencies  of 
his  profession,  the  soldier  may  not  perhaps  be  dishonoured  by  the 
wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood  that  he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he 
kindled,  or  the  licentious  pursuits  of  gaming  and  hunting.     His 
open   simony   might  be   the   consequence   of   distress;    and   his 
blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be  true,  could 
not  possibly  be  serious.     But  we  read,  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery  with  the 
matrons  of  Rome;  that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned  into  a 
school  for  prostitution,  and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows 
had  deterred  the  female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
lest,  in  the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his  successor.*** 
The  protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these  cha- 
racters of  anti-christ ;  but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.     After  a  ^tormA. 
long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  ^ee  was  reformed  and   cia?m"of 
exalted  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VIL     That   aI^d!' iotS; 
ambitious  monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two  ^^' 

^^  Ab false,  it  deserves  that  name;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  incredible.  Sup- 
pose a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  born  in  Italy,  and 
educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the  army :  her  merit  or  fortune  might  have  raised 
her  to  St.  Peter*s  chair;  her  amours  would  have  been  natural;  her  delivery  in  the 
streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

"  Till  the  reformation  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  offence:  and 
Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  624 — 626.).  She  has  been  annihilated  by  two 
learned  protectants,  Blondel  and  Bayle  ( Dictionnaire  Critique,  Papkssb,  Polomus, 
Blomdkl);  but  their  brethren  were  scandalised  by  this  equitable  and  generous 
criticism.  Spanheim  and  Leniant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  controversy ;  and 
even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspicion  (p.  289. ). 

'**  Lateranense  palatium  ....  prostibulum  meretricum  ....  Testis  omnium 
gentium,  praeterquam  Romanorum,  absentia  mulierum,  qusB  sanctorum  apostolorum 
linaina  orandi  gpratia  timent  visere,  cum  nonnullas  ante  dies  paucos,  hunc  audierint 
conjugatas,  viduas,  virgines  vi  oppressisse  (Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  p.  471.  See 
the  whole  aflbir  of  John  XII.  p.  471— 476.> 


*  John  XI.  was  the  son  of  her  husband  not  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  succeeding 

A 1  bene,  not  of  her  lover.  Pope  Sergius  popes;  nor  does  our  historian  himself,  in 

III.,  as  Muratori  has  distinctly  proved,  his  subsequent  narration,  p.  202.,  seem  to 

Ann.  ad  ann.  911,  tom.  v.  p.  268.     Her  know  of  one.     Hobhouse,  Illustrations  of 

f^mndson  Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  Childe  Harold,  p.  309. — M. 
XII.,  was  pope ;  but  a  great-grandson  can- 
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projects.  L  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinalfl  the  fireedom  and  in- 
dependence of  election,  and  for  ever  to  abolish  the  right  or  nsur- 
pation  of  the  emperors  and  the  Boman  people,  IL  To  bestow  and 
resame  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice  ^^^  of  the  church, 
and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  oyer  the  kings  and  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  After  a  contest  of  fifty  years,  the  first  of  these 
designs  was  aocomplished  by  the  firm  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  witl^  that  of  their  chief.  But 
the  second  attempt,  though  it  was  crowned  with  some  partial  and 
apparent  success,  has  been  vigorouftly  resisted  by  the  secular  power, 
and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improTcment  of  human  reason. 
Authority  ^^  ^®  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the 
^ron?'  bishop  nor  the  people  conld  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or 
^°**-  Otho  the  provinces  which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been 
won,  by  the  chance  of  arms.  But  the  Bomans  were  ftee  to  choose 
a  master  for  themselves;  and  the  powers  which  had  been  delegated 
to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted  to  the  French  and 
Saxon  emperors  of  the  West  The  broken  records  of  the  times  ^^^ 
preserve  some  remembrance  of  their  palace,  their  mint*  their  tribu- 
nal, their  edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice,  which,  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from  Csesar  to  the  prtefect 
of  the  city.^3*  Between  the  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of 
the  people,  this  supremacy  was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content 
with  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne neglected  to  assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of 
prosperity,  their  ambition  was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects;  and 
in  the  decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
Revolt  of  defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  ruins 
A.D.dssL  of  Italy,  the  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers 
to  assume  the  character  of  her  third  husband ;  and  Hugh,  king  of 
Burgundy,  was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of  Hadrian 
or  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the  principal  bridge  and 
entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first  marriage,  Alberic,  was 
compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  banquet ;  but  his  reluctant  and 
ungraceful  service  was  chastised  with  a  blow  by  his  new  father. 

***  A  new  example  of  the  mischief  of  equivocation  is  the  heneficium  (Ducange,  torn.  i. 
p.  617,  &c.),  wliich  the  pope  conferred  on  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  since  the  Latin 
word  may  signify  either  a  legal  fief,  or  a  simple  favour,  an  obligation  (we  want  the 
word  bienfaif).  (See  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom.  iii.  p.  393 — 403.  Pfeffel, 
Abr4g6  Chronologique,  tom.  i.  p.  299r  S96.  317.  324.  420.  430.  500.  505.  509.  &c.). 

'**  For  the  history  of  the  emperora  in  Rome  and  Italy,  see  Sigoniiu,  de  Regno 
Italic,  Opp.  tom.  ii.  with  the  Notes  of  Saxius,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  who 
might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors  of  his  great  collection. 

*"  See  the  Disoertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  des  Monnoyes  de 
France,  in  which  he  produces  some  Roman  coins  of  the  French  emperors. 
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The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revolution.  ^'  Bomans,"  exclaimed 
the  youth)  ^^  once  you  were  the  masters  of  the  world,  and  these 
^'  Burgundians  the  most  abject  of  your  slaves.  They  now  reign, 
'^  these  voracious  and  brutal  savages,  and  my  injury  is  the  com- 
*^  mencement  of  your  servitude"  *®7  The  alarum-bell  rang  to  arms 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city :  the  Burgundians  retreated  with  haste 
and  shame ;  Marozia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son,  and  his 
brother,  pope  John  XL,  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
fimctions.  With  the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed  above  twenty 
years  the  government  of  Kome ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the 
popular  prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  of 
consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir  Octavian  assumed,  with 
the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John  XII. :  like  his  predecessor,  he 
was  provoked  by  the  Lombard  princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the 
church  and  republic ;  and  the  services  of  Otho  were  rewarded  with 
the  Imperial  dignity.  But  the  Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Romans 
were  impatient,  the  festival  of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the 
secret  conflict  of  prerogative  and  ireedom,  and  Otho  commanded 
his  sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be  as- 
saulted and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. ^'^     Before 


he  repassed  the  Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  a.  d.  ser.' 
the  people  and  the  ingratitude  of  John  XII.     The  pope  was  de- 
graded in  a  synod ;  the  praefect  was  mounted  on  an  ass,  whipped 
through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon ;  thirteen  of  the  most 
guilty  were  hanged,  others  were  mutilated  or  banished ;  and  this 
severe  process  was  justified  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian.     The  voice  of  fame  has  accused  the  second  Otho  of  a 
perfidious  and  bloody  act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he 
had  invited  to  his  table  under  the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and 
friendship.  ^^^     In  the  minority  of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Kome 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  ofi*  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  consul 
Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.     From  the  orthj 
condition  of  a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  creMen- 
command  of  the  city,  oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the  a.d.sds. 
popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the 

'"  Romanorurn  aliquando  servi,  scilicet  Burgundiones,  Romania  imperent?  .  .  . 
Romanae  tirbis  dignitas  ad  tantam  est  stultitiam  ducta,  ut  xneretricum  etiam  imperio 
pareat?  (Liutprand,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  450.)  Sigonius  (1.  vi.  p.  400.)  positively  affirms 
the  renovation  of  the  consulship  ;  but  in  the  old  writers  Albericus  is  more  fi^quently 
styled  princeps  Romanorum. 

>*"  Ditmar,  p.  354.  apud  Schmidt,  torn.  liL  p.  439. 

'"*  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  Pantheon  of  Godfrey  of 
Viterbo  (Script  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  436,  437.),  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
xiith  century  ( Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Latin,  med.  et  infimi  ^vi,  torn.  iii.  p.  69.  edit. 
Mansi) ;  but  his  evidence,  which  imposed  on  Sigonius,  is  reasonably  suspected  by 
Muratori  (Annali,  torn.  viii.  p.  177.). 
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Greek  emperors.*  In  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo»  he  maintained 
an  obstinate  siege^  till  the  unfortunate  consul  •  was  betrayed  by  a 
promise  of  safety :  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his 
head  was  exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  Otho,  after  separating  his  troops,  was  besieged  three 
days,  without  food,  in  his  palace ;  and  a  disgraceful  escape  saved 
him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the  Romans.  The  senator  Ptolemy 
was  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  the  widow  of  Crescentius  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  revenging  her  husband,  by  a  poison 
which  she  administered  to  her  Imperial  lover.  It  was  the  design 
of  Otho  the  Third  to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  North,  to 
erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of  the 
Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only  once  in  their  lives  ap- 
peared on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the 
Vatican.****  Their  absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious 
and  formidable.  They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of 
their  Barbarians,  who  were  strangers  and  enemies  to  the  country ; 
and  their  transient  visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.***  A 
faint  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  still  tormented  the  Romans ; 
and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation  the  succession  of  Saxons, 
Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  who  usurped  the  purple  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Caesars. 

The  king.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and 
u^v^  reason  than  to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and 
774J.12S0.  foreign  nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and  in- 
terest A  torrent  of  Barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an 
extensive  empire  must  be  supported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy 
and  oppression :  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in  action 
and  rich  in  resources :  a  swift  and  easy  communication  with  the 
extreme  parts :  fortifications  to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebellion  : 
a  regular  administration  to  protect  and  punish ;  and  a  well-disci- 
plined army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking  discontent  and  des- 
pair. Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  German  Csesars,  who 
were  ambitious  to  enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    Their  patrimonial 

^**  The  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremonies  of  tlie  xth  century,  are 
preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengarius  (Script  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  405 — 414.), 
illustrated  by  the  Notes  of  Hadrian  Valesius,  and  Leibnitz.  Sigonius  has  related  the 
whole  process  of  the  Roman  expedition,  in  good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of  time 
and  fact  (1.  vii.  p.  441—446.). 

"^  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  IL  Muratori  takes  leave  toobeerre — 
doTeano  ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barbari,  e  besHaU  i  Tedeschi.  Annal. 
torn.  viii.  p.  368. 

•  The  Marquis  Maifei's  gallery  con-  fers  that  be  affected  the  empire.  Hob- 
tained  a  medal  wiib  Imp.  Caes.  August,  house,  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold, 
P.P.  Crescentius.     HencD  Hobhouse  in-     p.  252.  —  M. 
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estates  were  stretched  along  the  Bhine>  or  scattered  in  the  provinces; 
but  this  ample  domain  was  alienated  hj  the  imprudence  or  distress  of 
successive  princes ;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute  and  vexatious 
prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  house* 
hold.  Their  troops  were  formed  by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of 
their  feudal  vassals,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the 
licence  of  rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the  pes- 
tilential influence  of  the  climate :  the  survivors  brought  back  the 
bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles  ^^^,  and  the  effects  of  their  own 
intemperance  were  often  imputed  to  the  treachery  and  malice  of 
the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the  calamities  of  the  Barbarians. 
This  irregular  tyranny  might  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the 
petty  tyrants  of  Italy ;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and 
freedom ;  and  the  generous  example  was  at  length  imitated  by  the 
republics  of  Tuscany.*  In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal  govern- 
ment had  never  been  totally  abolished ;  and  their  first  privileges 
were  granted  by  the  favour  and  policy  of  the  emperors,  who  were 
desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian  barrier  against  the  independence  of 
the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their 
power  and  pretensions,  were  founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of 
these  rising  communities.  ^^^  Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her 
diocese  or  district :  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  counts  and  bishops,  of  the 
marquisses  and  counts,  was  banished  from  the  land ;  and  the 
proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their  solitaiy 
castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honourable  character  of  freemen 
and  magistrates.  The  legislative  authority  was  inherent  in  the 
general  assembly ;  but  the  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  three 
consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the  three  orders  of  captains,  valvas- 
sors^^^y  and  commons,  into  which  the  republic  was  divided.    Under 

1^  After  boiling  away  the  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  that  purpose  were  a  necessary 
piece  of  travelling  furniture ;  and  a  German  who  was  using  it  for  his  brother,  pro- 
mised it  to  a  friend,  after  it  should  have  been  employed  for  himself  (Schmidt,  tom.  iii. 
p.  423,  424.).  The  same  author  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  extinguished 
in  Italy  (tom.  ii.  p.  440. ). 

^*'  Otho,  bishop  of  Frisingen,  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the  Italian  cities 
(1.  ii.  c.  13.  in  Script.  Ital.  tom.  vL  p.  707—710.)  :  and  the  rise,  progress,  and  govern - 
ment  of  these  republics  are  perfectly  illustrated  by  Muratori  (AntiquiUt.  Ital.  Medii 
^vi,  tom.  iv.  dissert,  xlv. — Hi.  p.  1  —  675.     Annal.  tom.  viii.  ix.  x.). 

"•  For  these  titles,  see  Selden  (Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  488.),  Ducange 


•  Compare  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  R4-  stauffen.  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Ro- 
publiques  Italiennes.  HaUam*s  Middle  mischen  Rechts,  voL  iii.  p.  19.  with  the 
Ages.     Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Hohen-     authors  quoted. — M. 
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the  protection  of  equal  law,  the  kbotira  of  agricultore  and  com- 
merce were  gradually  revived ;  but  the  martial  gpirit  of  the  Lom- 
bards was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger;  and  ae  often  as  the 
bell  was  rung,  or  the  standard  '^^  erected,  the  gates  of  the  city 
poured  forth  a  numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose  zeal  in  their  own 
cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  discipline  of  arms.  At  the 
foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the  pride  of  the  Cssars  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  the  invincible  genius  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two 
Frederics,  the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle  age:  the  first,  superior 
perhaps  in  military  prowess ;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excel- 
led in  the  softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 
Frederic  Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour  of  the  purple, 

^  *A.  D**  Frederic  the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy, 
with  the  arts  of  a  statesman,  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  mnd 
the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects 
had  renewed  a  science  most  favourable  to  despotism;  and  his 
venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a 
less  odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglis ; 
and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  ^^^  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  demand,  by  the 
rapine  of  the  fiscal  officers.  The  obstinate  cities  were  reduced  by 
the  terror  or  the  force  of  his  arms :  his  captives  were  delivered  to 
the  executioner,  or  shot  from  his  military  engines ;  and,  after  the 
siege  and  surrender  of  Milan,  the  buildings  of  that  stately  capital 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  three  hundred  hostages  were  sent  into 
Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  in  four  villages, 
under  the  yoke  of  the  inflexible  conqueror."'  But  Milan  soon 
rose  from  her  ashes ;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  cemented 
by  distress :  their  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  and  the  Greek  emperor:  the  fabric  of  oppression  was 
overturned  in  a  day;   and  in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  Frederic 

(Gloss.  LatiiL  torn.  u.  p.  140.  torn.  vi.  p.  776.),  and  St  Marc  (Abrig6  Cbronolo- 
gique,  torn.  ii.  p.  719.). 

^**  The  Lombards  invented  and  used  the  earoeiumy  a  standard  planted  on  a  car  or 
waggon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen  (Ducange,  torn.  ii.  p.  194,  195.  MuTatori,  An- 
tiquitat  tom.  ii.  diss.  xxvi.  p.  489 — 493.). 

*^  Gunther  Ligurinus,  1.  viii.  584.  et  seq.  apud  Schmidt,  tom.  iii,  p.  399. 

>y  Solus  imperator  fiwiem  suam  firmavit  ut  petram  (Burcard.  de  Excidio  Mediolani, 
Script  ItaL  torn.  vi.  p.  917.).  litis  volume  of  Muratori  contains  the  originals  of  the 
history  of  Frederic  the  First,  which  must  be  compared  with  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  prejudices  of  each  German  or  Lombard  writer.* 


•  Von  Rauraer  has  traced  the  fortunes    may  be  compared  with  the  spirited   and 

of  the  Swabian  house  in  one  of  the  ablest     independent  Sismondi M. 

historical    works  of  modern   times.     He 
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subscribed,  with  some  reservations^  the  freedom  of  four-and-twentj 
cities.  His  grandson  contended  with  their  vigour  and  maturity ; 
but  Frederic  the  Second**®  was  endowed  with  some  Frederic 
personal  and  peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  edu-  ^^ajdT'* 
cation  recommended  him  to  the  Italians;  and  in  the  *^^®-*^- 
implacable  discord  of  the  two  factions^  the  Ghibelins  were  attached 
to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed  the  banner  of  liberty 
and  the  church.  The  court  of  Rome  had  slumbered,  when  his 
&ther  Henry  the  Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with  the  empire 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  from  these  hereditary 
realms,  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready  supply  of  troops  and 
treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was  finally  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican :  his  king- 
dom was  given  to  a  stranger,  a^id  the  last  of  his  family  was 
beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public  scaffold.  During  sixty  years,  no 
emperor  appeared  in  Italy,  and  the  name  was  remembered  only  by 
the  ignominious  sale  of  the  last  relics  of  sovereignty. 

The  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  to  independ.  ^ 
decorate  their  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor ;  but  it  was  rS?ce»  of" 
not  their  desificn  to   invest   him  with  the  despotism  of    ^a^SJ' 

r__  814— llcSO 

Constantine  and  Justinian.  The  persons  of  the  Germans  ftc.  * 
were  free,  their  conquests  were  their  own,  and  their  national 
character  was  animated  by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the  servile  juris- 
prudence of  the  new  or  the  ancient  Rome.  It  would  have  been 
a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  a  monarch  on  the 
armed  freemen,  who  were  impatient  of  a  magistrate ;  on  the  bold, 
who  refused  to  obey ;  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  command. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed  among  the 
dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts, and  the  margraves  of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all 
united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had  been  delegated  to 
the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Ciesars.  The  Roman  governors,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary 
legions,  assumed  the  Imperial  purple,  and  either  failed  or  succeeded 
in  their  revolt,  without  wounding  the  power  and  unity  of  government. 
If  the  dukes,  margraves,  and  counts  of  Germany,  were  less  audacious 
in  their  claims,  the  consequences  of  their  success  were  more  lasting 
and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank, 
they  silently  laboured  to  establish  and  appropriate  their  provincial 
independence.  Their  ambition  was  seconded  by  the  weight  of 
their  estates  and  vassals,  their  mutual  example  and  support,  the 

*^  For  the  history  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  House  of  Swabia  at  Naples,  see  Gian- 
none,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  L  xiv.  — zix. 
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common  interest  of  the  aubordinate  nobilitj,  the  change  of  princes 
and  families,  the  minorities  of  Otho  the  Third  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  crowns  of  Italy  and  Borne.  All  the  attributes  of  regal 
and  territorial  jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  provinces ;  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and 
death,  of  coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic 
economy.  Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by 
favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  doubtful  vote  or  a 
voluntary  service ;  whatever  had  been  granted  to  one,  could  not, 
without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ;  and  every  act 
of  local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly  moulded  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Gkrmanic  kingdom.  In  every  province,  the 
visible  presence  of  the  duke  or  count  was  interposed  between  the 
throne  and  the  nobles ;  the  subjects  of  the  law  became  the  vassals 
of  a  private  chief;  and  the  standard  which  he  received  from  his 
sovereign,  was  often  raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition 
or  policy  of  the  Carlovingian  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  blindly 
depended  on  their  moderation  and  fidelity ;  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Germany  were  made  equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior  in 
wealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the  military 
order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained  the  prerogative  of 
bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  secular  benefices, 
their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  ambition  of  their 
friends  and  favourites.  But  in  the  quarrel  of  the  investitures, 
they  were  deprived  of  their  influence  over  the  episcopal  chapters ; 
the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the  sovereign  was  re- 
duced, by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  \ia  first  prayers y  the  recommend- 
ation, once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebend  in  each  church. 
Thjs  secular  governors,  instead  of  being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a 
superior,  could  be  degraded  only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers. 
In  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  the  appointment  of  the  son  to 
the  duchy  or  county  of  his  father,  was  solicited  as  a  favour ;  it 
was  gradually  obtained  as  a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  right :  the 
lineal  succession  was  often  extended*  to  the  collateral  or  female 
branches ;  the  states  of  the  empire  (their  popular,  and  at  length 
their  legal,  appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated  by  testament 
and  sale ;  and  all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private 
and  perpetual  inheritance.  The  emperor  could  not  even  be 
enriched  by  the  casualties  of  forfeiture  and  extinction :  within  the 
term  of  a  year,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief;  and 
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in  the  choice  of  the  candidate,  it  was  his  duty  to  consult  either  the 
general  or  the  provincial  diet. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  xheoer- 
was  left  a  monster  with  a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  ISlutio^n"" 
princes  and  prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire :  the  ^■^'  *^' 
lords  of  innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to  obey,  than  to 
imitate,  their  superiors ;  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
strength,  their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest 
or  robbery.  Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
laws  and  manners  of  Europe ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  violence  of  the  same 
tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals  were 
divided  and  destroyed,  while  the  union  of  the  Germans  has  pro- 
duced, under  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative 
republic.  In  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution  of 
diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the  powers  of  a  common 
legislature  are  still  exercised  by  the  three  branches  or  colleges  of 
the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the  free  and  Imperial  cities  of  Ger- 
many. I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudataries  were  permitted 
to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and  rank,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  choosing  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  these  electors  were 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  three  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne.  II.  The  college  of 
princes  and  prelates  purged  themselves  of  a  promiscuous  mul- 
titude :  they  reduced  to  four  representative  votes  the  long  series 
of  independent  counts,  and  excluded  the  nobles  or  equestrian 
order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom,  as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared 
on  horseback  in  the  field  of  election.  III.  The  pride  of  birth  and 
dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely  adopted  the  commons 
as  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  they  were  introduced  about  the  same  aera  into  the  national 
assemblies  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  Hanseatic 
League  commanded  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north:  the 
confederates  of  the  Rhine  secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the 
inland  country ;  the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been  adequate  to 
their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates  the  acts 
of  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and  princes.^*^ 

'^  Id  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  jus  pnhiicwn  of  Germany,  I  must  either  quote  one 
writer  or  a  thousand ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to  one  faithful  guide,  than  transcribe^  on 
credit,  a  multitude  of  names  and  passages.  That  guide  is  M.  Pfeffel,  the  author  of  the 
best  legal  and  constitutional  history  that  I  know  of  any  country  (Nouvel  Abreg^  Chro- 
nologique  de  I'Histoire  et  du  Droit  Public  d'Allemagne;  Paris,  1776,  2  vols,  in  4to.). 
His  learning  and  judgment  have  discerned  the  most  interesting  facts ;  his  simple  brevity 
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weaknett  "'■*  ^*  ^  ^^^  fouTteeiitli  centuTj  that  we  may  view  in 
^o/the '"'  ^^^  strongest  light  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Boman 
m!^T  empire  of  Germany^  which  no  longer  held,  except  on  the 
^'*a.'d/^'  borders  of  the  Rhiue  and  Danube,  a  single  province  of 
I3i7-ia7«.  Trajan  or  Constantine.  Their  unworthy  successors 
were  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgfa,  and 
of  Schwartzenburgh :  the  emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  procured 
for  his  son  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  grandson  Charles  the 
Fourth  was  bom  among  a  people,  strange  and  barbarous  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Germans  themselves.  ^^^  After  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  gift  or  promise  of  the 
vacant  empire  from  the  Boman  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  exile  and 
captivity  of  Avignon,  affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The 
death  of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral  college,  and  Charles 
was  unanimously  saluted  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  future  emperor: 
a  title  which,  in  the  same  age,  was  prostituted  to  the  Csesars  of 
Gennany  and  Greece.  The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than 
the  elective  and  impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes, 
who  had  not  left  him  a  village  that  he  might  call  his  own.  His 
best  prerogative  was  the  right  of  presiding  and  proposing  in  the 
national  senate,  which  was  convened  at  his  summons;  and  his 
native  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of 
Nuremberg,  was  the  firmest  seat  of  his  power  and  the  richest 
source  of  his  revenue.  The  army  with  which  he  passed 
'  the  Alps  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse.  In  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown, 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  monarchy ;  but  he  was 
admitted  only  with  a  peaceful  train ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
shut  upon  him ;  and  the  king  of  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by  the 
arms  of  the  Visconti,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of 
]\lilan.     In  the  Vatican  he  was  again  crowned  with  the  golden 

comprises  them  in  a  nAirow  space ;  his  chronological  order  distributes  them  under  the 
proper  dates ;  and  an  elaborate  index  collects  them  under  their  respective  heads.  To 
this  work,  in  a  less  perfect  state.  Dr.  Robertson  was  gratefully  indebted  for  that  mas- 
terly sketch  which  traces  even  the  modern  changes  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  Corpus 
Historie  Oermanicsp  of  Struvius  has  been  likewise  oonsulted,  the  more  usefully,  as  that 
hu^e  compilation  is  fortified  in  every  page  with  the  original  texts.* 

*^  Yet,  penonaSy^  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Barbarian.  After  his 
education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bohemian,  his  native,  idiom ;  and  the 
emperor  c:n versed  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German 
(Struvius  p.  615,  61^.).  Petrarch  always  represents  him  as  a  polite  and  learned 
prince. 

*  For  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Han-  Lappenberg,   Hamburg,  1 830.     The  ori- 

seatic   Licague  consult   the  authoritative  ginal    Hanseatic    League    comprehended 

history  by  Sartorius;  Geschichte  des  Han-  Cologne,  and  many  of  the  great  cities  in 

seatischen  Bundes,   3  Theile,  Gottingen,  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine.  —  M. 
1802.       New   and   improved   edition   by 
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crown  of  the  empire ;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the 
fioman  emperor  immediately  withdrew,  without  reposing  a  single 
night  within  the  walls  of  Borne.  The  eloquent  Petrarch '^^, 
whose  fancy  revived  the  visionary  glories  of  the  Capitol,  deplores 
and  upbraids  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohemian ;  and  even 
his  contemporaries  could  observe,  that  the  sole  exercise  of  his 
authority  was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  The 
gold  of  Italy  secured  the  election  of  bis  son ;  but  such  was  the 
Bhameful  poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was 
arrested  by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was  detained 
in  the  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the  payment  of  his 
expenses. 

From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  ap-  Hitortea- 
parent  majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  A.D?*ia56. 
empire.  The  golden  bull,  which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution, 
is  promulgated  in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator.  An 
hundred  princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted  their  own 
dignity  by  the  voluntary  honours  which  they  yielded  to  their  chief 
or  minister.  At  the  royal  banquet,  the  hereditary  great  officers, 
the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to  kings, 
performed  their  solemn  and  domestic  s^vice  of  the  palace.  The 
seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by  the  archbishops 
of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual  arch-chancellors  of 
Ger{nany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The  great  marshal,  on  horseback, 
exercised  his  function  with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he 
emptied  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  regulate 
the  order  of  the  guests.  The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of 
the  Bhine,  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table.  The  great  chamberlain, 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  presented,  after  the  repast,  the 
golden  ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as  great 
cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  the  emperor's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Luxemburgh  and  Brabant ;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the 
great  huntsmen,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag,  with  a  loud 
chorus  of  horns  and  hounds. ^^^  Nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor  confined  to  Germany  alone :  the  hereditary  monarchs  of 
Europe  confessed  the  pre-eminence  of  his  rank  and  dignity :  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  West'*^:   to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty 

**>  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of  Charles  IV.  is 
painted  in  lively  and  original  colours  in  the  curious  M4moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  376—430.  by  the  Abb6  de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  has  never  been  blamed  by 
any  reader  of  taste  and  curiosity. 

"*  See  the  whole  ceremony,  in  Struyius,  p.  629. 

***  The  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head,  was  never  repre- 
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was  long  appropriated ;  and  be  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sublime 
prerogative  of  creating  kings  and  assembling  councils.  The  oracle 
of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pensioner  of  Charles 
the  Fourth ;  and  his  school  -resounded  with  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Boman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  earth,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  contrary  opinion  was  condemned, 
not  as  an  error,  but  as  an  heresy,  since  even  the  Gospel  had  pro- 
nounced, **  And  there  went  forUi  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus, 
«  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed."  ^** 

contrwt         If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between 
power  mnd   Aufi^istus  and  Charlcs,  stronsc  and  strikinir  will  be  the 

ino«le«tv  of         ^  ,  I  r>i  1        tV^  •  • 

Augiutui.  contrast  between  the  two  Caesars;  the  Bohemian,  who 
concealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the 
Koman,  who  disguised  his  strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty. 
At  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the  sea  and 
land,  from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Augus- 
tus professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  state  and  the  equal  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her  provinces 
assumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  censor,  a  consul,  and  a 
tribune.  His  will  was  the  law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaration 
of  his  laws  he  borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and, 
from  their  decrees,  their  master  accepted  and  renewed  his  tempo- 
rary commission  to  administer  the  republic  In  his  dress,  his 
domestics  ^^^  his  titles,  in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augi^stus 
maintained  the  character  of  a  private  Roman ;  and  his  most  artful 
flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute  and  perpetual  mon- 
archy. 

sented  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  council  of  Constance.  See  Lenfiuit*8  Htstoiy  of 
that  assembly. 

iM  Gravina,  Origines  Juris  Civill%  p.  108. 

'"  Six  thousand  urns  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Augustas 
and  Livia.  So  minute  was  the  division  of  office,  that  one  slave  was  appointed  to  weigh 
the  wool  which  was  spun  by  the  empress's  maids,  another  for  the  care  of  her  lap-dog,  &c. 
(Camere  Sepolchrale,  by  Biaiichini.  Extract  of  his  work,  in  the  Bibliothdque  Jtalique, 
torn.  iv.  p.  175.  His  Eloge,  by  Fontenelle,  torn.  vL  p.  356.).  But  these  servants 
were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  more  numerous  than  those  of  PoUio  or  Lentu- 
lus.     They  only  prove  the  general  riches  of  the  city. 
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